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CHAPTER    I 
THE  STRUGGLE  FOR  SUPREMACY 

After  the  first  surprise  occasioned  by  American  commercial  ex- 
pansion at  the  beginning  of  the  Twentieth  Century  there  came  the 
inevitable  reaction.  Europe  awakened  to  the  knowledge  that  she  was 
more  anxious  about  her  industrial  future  than  the  conditions  really 
warranted ;  the  United  States  began  to  see  that  supremacy  among  the 
nations  could  not  be  won  and  held  without  the  most  intelligent  and 
persistent  effort.  It  was  no  mere  accident  of  fortune  that  had  brought 
the  United  States  to  the  front,  and  it  was  not  likely  that  mere  luck 
would  keep  her  there,  Europe,  which  had  yielded  to  the  first  shock 
of  invasion,  was  rallying  her  forces  and  preparing  to  check  the  Ameri- 
can advance.  International  competition  was  not  eliminated  by  the 
American  success  of  the  moment. 

It  seemed  doubtful,  even,  whether  the  United  States  was  holding 
her  own.  The  total  of  her  exports  was  falling  off.  In  1900  the 
United  States  sent  to  foreign  countries  products  valued  at  $1,477,946,- 
113.  In  1901  the  value  of  exports  was  given  as  $1,465,375,860,  the 
shrinkage  being  so  small  as  to  cause  little  concern.  But  in  1902  the 
exports  amounted  only  to  $1,360,685,933.  In  the  same  years  the  value 
of  imports  greatly  increased,  so  that  the  balance  of  trade  in  favor  of 
the  United  States,  which  in  1898  had  been  more  than  $600,000,000, 
in  1902  was  less  than  $400,000,000.  Moreover,  there  was  no  such 
stream  of  gold  from  Europe  to  the  United  States  as  might  have  been 
expected.     The  United  States,  in  fact,  was  not  yet  a  creditor  nation. 

Superficially,  these  figures  were  easily  employed  to  show  that  the 
American  commercial  invasion  of  Europe  was  only  a  spurt.  But  there 
were  other  facts,  other  figures,  other  conditions  to  be  considered.  Un- 
doubtedly the  United  States  was  not  yet  financially  supreme,  else  why 
should  gold  be   flowing  from  the   country.     Undoubtedly,   also,  the 
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total  value  of  exports  was  exaggerated.  Products  were,  in  many  in- 
stances, sold  abroad  at  lower  prices  than  they  commanded  at  home, 
although  their  export  value  was  recorded  in  terms  of  domestic  prices. 
This  fact  partly  explains  the  discrepancy  between  the  apparent  and  the 
actual  conditions  of  American  trade.  But  the  falling  off  in  exports 
and  the  increase  in  imports  during  1902  was  by  no  means  evidence 
that  the  United  States  was  losing  her  hold.  In  truth,  the  situation 
was  as  follows :  The  large  exports  of  raw  material  and  manufactures 
had  been  naturally  preliminary  to  a  rise  in  domestic  prices.  Then,  as 
the  home  market  became  more  profitable,  the  export  movement  was 
checked.  The  home  demand  was  stronger,  and  the  bulk  of  exports  as 
a  matter  of  course  decreased.  The  domestic  level  of  prices  for  many 
commodities  was,  in  1902,  from  fifty  to  eighty  per  cent,  higher  than 
the  depressed  level  of  1897-1898. 

The  Danger  of  Fixed  Investments 

A  second  and  very  important  reason  why  the  United  States  had 
not  become  a  creditor  nation  was  that  American  financiers  were  using 
the  wider  credit  of  the  United  States  to  borrow  money.  At  home  and 
abroad  American  energy  was  seeking  capital  to  improve  its  equipment 
At  the  same  time  money  was  being  sent  to  Europe  to  purchase  Ameri- 
can securities  that  were  held  by  European  investors,  while  some 
American  money  was  even  invested  in  European  loans.  Every  cent 
of  increased  capital  was  put  to  immediate  use. 

The  continued  tying-up  of  money  in  improvements  was  in  some 
respects  dangerous.  It  anticipated,  as  a  rule,  a  period  of  several  years 
before  there  could  be  any  returns  from  the  money  invested.  Suppose, 
for  example,  that  a  steel  company  issued  new  securities  as  collateral 
on  which  to  borrow  money  to  build  large  additions  to  its  plant.  It 
would  be,  perhaps,  eight  or  ten  years  before  the  debt  could  be  paid 
from  the  expected  increase  in  earnings.  Meantime  considerable  money 
would  be  immobilized,  and  possibly,  in  the  event  of  unforeseen  de- 
mands, the  working  capital  would  prove  inadequate.  The  success  of 
the  policy  depended  largely  upon  chance.  If  no  heavy  financial  storms 
arose  before  the  invested  capital  became  productive,  the  enterprise 
would  doubtless  ride  safely  at  anchor.  But  if,  during  the  same  period, 
there  were  serious  disturbances,  the  likelihood  of  coming  safely  through 
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would  be  smaller  than  if  tHe  anchor  were  not  down.  Fixed  invest- 
ments were  a  safe  and  usually  advisable  policy  if  kept  well  within 
the  actual  earnings  of  the  investor.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  however, 
this  ambitious  method  of  development  was  often  pushed  far  beyond 
the  limits  of  safety.  It  comprised  a  dangerous  borrowing  from  the 
future. 

The  analogy  of  a  vessel  at  anchor  suggests  the  element  in  which 
the  vessel  floats;  and  that,  in  turn,  suggests  another  danger  to  which 
American  industry  was  being  exposed.  The  practice  of  stock-watering 
had  grown  to  enormous  proportions.  The  desire  for  greater  capital 
tempted  promoters  to  capitalize  their  own  say-so.  And  there  was  a 
spreading  suspicion  that  many  enterprises  for  industrial  expansion 
were  little  more  than  the  means  by  which  shrewd  speculators  were 
milking  the  purses  of  the  people.  It  was  easy  for  promoters  to 
assert  that  a  particular  group  of  properties  would  be,  if  brought 
under  a  single  control,  worth  more  than  the  actual  value.  In  a  period 
of  prosperity  it  was  comparatively  easy  to  dispose  of  the  stock  at 
figures  fairly  close  to  the  asserted  value.  But  it  was  inevitable  that 
the  actual  value  would  sooner  or  later  appear.  Then  the  prices  of 
the  stocks  would  tumble,  and  the  original  promoters  and  their  friends 
would  buy  in  the  property  for  considerably  less  than  the  figures  at 
which  the  stocks  had  originally  been  sold.  In  such  an  operation  the 
diflFerence  between  the  high  and  low  prices  of  the  stocks  would  rep- 
resent approximately  the  promoters'  profits. 

The  American  Advantage 

From  what  has  been  said  it  will  be  inferred  that  the  international 
factorship  of  the  United  States  was  not  decreasing  in  importance. 
American  expansion  was  the  expression  of  certain  deep  principles 
which  were  no  more  affected  by  the  ebullitions  of  the  stock  market 
than  the  undercurrents  of  the  sea  are  checked  by  the  storms  that 
roughen  its  surface.  The  United  States  was  growing  greater  partly 
through  the  shrewd  energy  of  the  American  mind  and  more  particu- 
larly because  of  the  largesse  that  Nature  had  showered  upon  the 
country.  The  active  principles  at  work  were  a  subject  of  earnest 
study.  Andrew  Carnegie's  analysis  afforded  what  was,  perhaps,  the 
most  suggestive  of  the  various  inquiries  into  the  situation. 
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I 

Mr.  Camegie,  in  his  Rectorial  Address,  delivered  at  St.  Andrew's 
University,  in  Scotland,  October  22,  1902,  examined  into  the  subject, 
"  Europe  versus  America."  He  first  gave  certain  reasons  for  the 
decline  of  British  manufacturing.  Capital  and  skilled  labor  had  lost, 
he  said,  the  power  they  once  had  to  attract  raw  materials.  It  was  now 
the  raw  materials  that  attracted  capital  and  labor ;  as  seen,  for  example^ 
in  the  cotton  industry,  which  had  been  drawn  from  Old  to  New 
England  and  was  now  being  attracted  from  New  England  to  the 
Southern  States,  where  it  was  close  to  the  cotton  fields.  In  the 
second  place,  new  inventions,  improved  machinery,  and  enlarged 
demands  for  products  had  revolutionized  manufacturing. 

In  meeting  the  changed  conditions,  the  advantage  lay  with  a  new 
country  like  America,  which  had  "  a  clean  slate  to  begin  upon."  At 
the  opening  of  the  Twentieth  Century  the  United  States  was  the  largest 
producer  of  coal,  iron,  and  raw  cotton ;  of  steel ;  of  cotton,  wool,  and 
silk  textures.  She  supplied  England  with  most  of  the  necessary  food 
products.  She  had  two-fifths  of  the  world's  railway  mileage.  The 
New  York  Clearing  House  exchanges  were  almost  double  those  of 
London  in  amount.  Where  formerly  the  commercial  and  industrial 
situation  had  been  "  Britain  against  the  world,"  it  now  bade  fair  to  be 
"  the  United  States  against  the  world."  Mr.  Carnegie  concluded  his 
industrial  survey  of  the  leading  nations  with  the  inference  that  "  the 
manufacture  of  staple  articles  for  the  world  is  to  be  chiefly  conducted 
in  our  time  and  in  the  next  generation  by  three  countries,  Britain, 
Germany,  and  the  United  States,  France  retaining  her  own  domain, 
although  the  smaller  countries  will  increase  their  industries  and  supply 
a  greater  part  of  their  own  wants."  It  was  his  opinion  that,  if  exist- 
ing tendencies  continued,  the  United  States  would  lead,  with  Germany 
second  and  Great  Britain  third. 

II 

The  important  commercial  and  industrial  laws  affecting  the  de- 
velopment of  the  world's  trade  were  suriimarized  by  Mr.  Carnegie 
as  follows :  "(i)  The  chief  nations  of  the  world  have  greater  capacity 
to  supply  their  own  wants  than  was  supposed.  (2)  Skilled  labor  has 
lost  its  power  to  attract  capital  and  raw  materials,  which  under  favor- 
able conditions  now  attract  capital  and  labor.     (3)  Nations  will  develop 
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their  own  resources  to  the  greatest  possible  extent  as  a  patriotic  duty, 
offering  inducements  to  the  enterprising  to  risk  time  and  capital  in 
the  task.  (4)  The  country  with  the  largest  and  most  profitable  home 
market  has  an  invincible  weapon  for  the  conquest  of  foreign  markets, 
as  the  *  law  of  surplus '  operates  in  favor  of  the  largest  producer  in 
competing  for  the  trade  of  the  world.  (5)  As  nations  are  more  and 
more  to  supply  their  own  wants,  home  commerce  is  to  increase  much 
more  rapidly  than  foreign  commerce.  (6)  Nations  tend  to  increase  in 
population  according  to  their  capacity  to  produce  cheap  food." 

The  question  of  supremacy  was,  then,  a  "  question  of  magnitude." 
It  was  the  large  country  with  the  large  population  that  would  remain 
great  in  material  production.  As  we  have  already  pointed  out,  a  large 
and  profitable  home  market  enabled  producers  to  use  their  surplus 
to  undersell  competitors  abroad.  An  increasing  population  was  essen- 
tial to  a  profitable  home  market. 

Ill 

Reasoning  from  these  postulates,  Mr.  Carnegie  showed  that,  ac- 
cording to  the  law  of  magnitude,  the  United  States  and  Europe  must 
be  considered  as  units  in  the  struggle  for  supremacy,  if  the  countries 
of  Europe  were  to  maintain  their  position.  What  then  were  the  ad- 
vantages enjoyed  by  these  two  units?  In  the  first  place,  Europe  was 
"  an  armed  camp,"  while  the  United  States  was  "  one  united  whole." 
The  military  training  of  Europe  kept  nearly  nine  million  men  employed 
at  costly  but  unproductive  labor.  The  period  of  military  service  was 
exacted  from  men  at  that  period  of  their  lives  in  which  they  should 
profitably  have  been  taking  up  their  life  work.  The  United  States  had 
a  standing  army  of  only  about  sixty  thousand,  with  no  conscription. 
In  the  second  place  the  United  States  was  still  so  thinly  populated 
that  "  the  American  has  a  constantly  expanding  home  demand,  urging 
him  to  extensions,  and  justifying  costly  improvements,  and  the  adop- 
tion of  new  processes."  Moreover,  the  large  home  demand  from  "a 
united  people  "  facilitated  the  evolution  of  standard  forms,  the  best 
types,  justifying  the  manufacturer  "  in  erecting  special  machinery  and 
running  it  exclusively  upon  each  part  of  the  type." 

The  only  industrial  hope  for  Europe  was,  as  Mr.  Carnegie  saw  it, 
a  close  federation  of  Great  Britain  and  the  continental  countries ;  such 
a  federation  as  would  make  them  as  effectively  interactive  for  commer- 
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cial  purposes  as  are  the  States  of  the  American  Union.  It  was  at  this 
point  of  his  discourse  that  the  great  industrialist  departed  from  the 
practical  conditions  of  which  he  had  had  experience  and  indulged  in  a 
dream  of  Europe's  future.  He  assumed  that  the  ruinous  cost  of  mili- 
tary establishments,  would  some  day  compel  Europe  "  if  not  to  feder- 
alize in  some  form,  yet  to  adopt  means  to  insure  peace  among  them- 
selves which  would  lead  to  some  form  of  federation  under  free  trade." 
With  this  prediction  the  United  States  had  little  immediate  concern. 

IV 

One  fact  was  clear.  The  practicable  aim  of  the  United  States  was 
not  so  much  conquest  as  leadership.  To  crush  the  industry  and  com- 
merce of  other  countries  would  be  a  deplorable  policy.  If  Europe 
were  to  be  made  the  United  States'  good  customer,  the  buying  power 
of  Europe  must  not  be  destroyed.  Industrial  supremacy  was  depend- 
ent upon  profitable  foreign  markets;  it  would  be  necessary  to  foster 
those  markets,  to  coddle  them  if  need  be,  but  at  any  rate  to  keep  them. 
The  United  States  could  not  hope  to  continue  to  sell  unless  Europe 
remained  able  to  buy. 

A  tendency  which  promised  at  least  partly  to  correct  any  move- 
ment toward  disastrous  relentlessness  was  the  easy  drift  of  American 
capital  to  those  countries  in  which  the  force  of  the  American  invasion 
had  been  most  keenly  felt.  Trade  is  democratic;  men  will  naturally 
buy  and  sell  where  they  can  buy  and  sell  most  profitably.  In  1902 
it  appeared  that  different  American  manufacturers  were  establishing 
plants  in  European  countries  in  order  to  gain  the  advantage  of  prox- 
imity to  their  markets.  It  was  considered  not  unlikely  that  the  intro- 
duction of  American  methods  into  those  countries  would  stimulate 
competitive  skill  and  thus  help  to  equalize  international  conditions.  In 
such  an  event  the  United  States  could  not,  if  she  would,  ruin  her 
customers. 

A  most  vital  deduction  from  these  conditions  and  tendencies  is  that 
the  "  internationalization  of  production,"  as  publicists  have  termed  it, 
works  toward  the  peace  of  the  world.  The  more  interdependent  the 
nations  are  for  material  products,  the  less  likely  are  they  to  go  to  war. 
The  conflicts  of  this  period  of  history  are  essentially  conflicts  of  indus- 
trial and  commercial  adjustment.  It  is  not  unreasonable  to  hope  that 
in  time  these  adjustments  may  be  completed  on  a  basis  which  will 
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take  into  account  the  equipment  of  each  nation  to  meet  certain  human 
demands.  It  is  the  present  outlook  that  in  those  ultimate  adjustments 
the  United  States  will  be  the  greatest  nation  in  general  production  and 
trade ;  for  some  nation  must  lead,  and  the  United  States  appears  to  be 
best  fitted  for  that  leadership  by  the  combination  of  tremendous  natural 
resources  and  the  energetic  American  character. 

De  Amicitia 

Governments  cultivate  the  friendship  of  other  nations  when  they 
consider  it  worth  while  to  do  so.  This  may  seem  an  ungracious  preface 
to  an  account  of  the  courtesies  extended  to  the  United  States  by  foreign 
countries;  but  a  common-sense  observation  of  historical  precedent 
establishes  the  fact,  and  a  recognition  of  the  fact  is  necessary  to  an 
understanding  of  the  true  meaning  of  international  friendships.  Rus- 
sia admires  France,  because  French  gold  is  very  useful  in  the  exploita- 
tion of  Russian  enterprises.  The  French  feel  the  deepest  affection  for 
Russia,  because  France  needs  a  powerful  ally  on  the  eastern  frontier 
of  her  dear  enemy,  Germany.  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States 
love  each  other,  because  common  ideals  have  given  them  common 
interests.  In  the  present  stage  of  history  it  is  impossible  to  read  pure 
altruism  into  the  relations  between  governments.  Even  the  Spanish- 
American  War,  that  most  nearly  humanitarian  of  conflicts,  was  not 
entered  upon  until  the  United  States  felt  able  to  justify  her  interven- 
tion in  Cuba  on  the  ground  that  American  interests  were  suffering 
from  the  continuance  of  the  revolution. 

I 

In  1902  the  Great  Powers  of  Europe  suddenly  became  as  attentive 
to  the  United  States  as  if  she  were  a  homely  girl  who  had  unexpectedly 
come  into  a  large  fortune.  The  first  general  protestations  of  friendly 
feeling  were  made  in  connection  with  a  question,  supposedly  long 
dead,  which  was  surprisingly  resurrected  and  given  prominence. 
Which  of  the  European  Powers  was  America's  friend  during  the 
Spanish  War?  Which  was  it  that  prevented  the  intervention  of 
Europe  in  behalf  of  Spain?  In  1898  it  was  commonly  supposed  that 
England  stood  between  the  United  States  and  Europe,  crying  "  Hands 
off  1 "  to  Germany,  France,  Russia,  and  Austria.  But  in  December, 
1901,  another  story  was  told  "  on  the  highest  authority  "  by  the  Paris 
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correspondent   of  the   New   York   Tribune.     The   statement   was   as 
f  oUov/s : 

"  When  the  French  Government,  at  the  initiative  of  Austria,  was 
approached  V/ith  a  proposal  of  common  mediation  between  the  United 
States  and  Spain,  the  reply  of  France  was  identical  with  that  of  Eng- 
land. This  was,  that  if  all  the  European  Powers  agreed  to  mediate, 
France  would  not  wish  to  remain  alone  in  refusing  cooperation  to 
preserve  peace.  But  at  this  moment,  most  unexpectedly.  Count  Mura- 
vieff,  the  Russian  Minister  of  Foreign  affairs,  communicated  to  Count 
Villagonzalo,  the  Spanish  Ambassador  at  St.  Petersburg,  the  absolute 
and  formal  refusal  of  Russia  to  mix  in  any  way  with  the  quarrel, 
which  did  not  concern  Russian  interests.  This  communication  of 
Count  Muravieff  was  in  the  most  emphatic,  almost  brutal,  language; 
and  it  was  this  act  of  Russia,  and  not  any  measure  taken  by  Lord 
Salisbury's  Cabinet,  that  rendered  the  alleged  European  demonstra- 
tion against  the  United  States  impossible." 

II 

This  unofficial  journalistic  explanation  of  the  attitude  of  the  Powers 
toward  America  in  1898  created  sufficient  talk  to  draw  from  the  British 
government  an  official  correction.  Replying  to  an  interpolation  by 
Henry  Norman  in  the  House  of  Commons,  Lord  Cranborne,  Under- 
secretary of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs,  on  January  21,  1902,  elucidated 
the  subject.  He  said  that  just  before  the  war  "  communications  were 
received  from  other  Powers,  suggesting  the  presentation  of  a  joint 
note  to  the  President  of  the  United  States."  Great  Britain  agreed  to 
join  in  a  note  expressing  hope  of  a  peaceful  settlement,  but  "  first 
took  steps  to  ascertain  whether  the  presentation  of  the  note,  as  well  as 
its  terms,  would  be  acceptable  to  the  President."  This  was  the  joint 
note  of  April  7,  1898.  Lord  Cranborne  further  said  that  Great  Britain 
"  declined  to  associate  itself  with  other  subsequent  proposals,  which 
seemed  open  to  the  objection  of  putting  pressure  on  the  government 
of  the  United  States,  and  offering  an  opinion  on  its  action."  The 
House  received  the  statement  with  cheers. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  Germany  took  offense  at  the 
English  explanation.  The  German  Foreign  Office  promptly  gave  out 
that  "  Germany,  neither  before  the  outbreak  of  the  Spanish-American 
War  nor  during  its  course,  proposed  intervention  to  other  Powers, 
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Neither  did  Germany  support  such  a  proposition  made  by  any  other 
Power.  It  is  true  that  in  several  instances  suggestions  [anregungen] 
were  made  to  the  German  Government  from  another  source  in  the 
sense  of  intervention.  But  the  German  Government,  without  exception, 
maintained  a  negative  attitude  toward  such  suggestions,  and  made 
known  its  negative  standpoint  whenever  occasion  offered.  It  must 
further  be  remarked  that  it  was  not  from  an  Austrian  source  that  such 
suggestions  reached  the  German  Government." 

Inasmuch  as  Great  Britain  was  the  only  Power  that  made  an  official, 
circumstantial  statement  of  its  position,  explanations  from  other 
sources  may,  to  a  certain  extent,  be  discredited,  although  they  doubt- 
less contain  elements  of  truth.  Thus,  it  is  quite  possible  that  Austria 
and  France  desired  actively  to  lend  diplomatic  assistance  to  Spain. 
They  had  good  reasons  —  France,  financial;  Austria,  dynastic  —  for 
such  a  policy.  Russia,  moreover,  may  well  have  bluntly  announced 
her  intention  of  keeping  out  of  the  tangle,  while  Germany  may  have 
played  off  both  parties  in  the  hope  of  finding  means  to  secure  some 
tangible  advantage  for  herself.  But  the  friendly  attitude  of  Great 
Britain  was  unmistakable,  and  the  diplomatic  controversy  that  arose 
out  of  the  question  did  her  no  harm. 

Prince  Henry's  Visit 

Perhaps  more  than  any  other  Power,  Germany  desired  to  improve 
her  relations  with  the  United  States.  In  the  first  place,  it  would  be 
greatly  to  Germany's  advantage  to  weaken  the  friendly  Anglo-Ameri- 
can bonds.  Second,  some  conciliatory  measures  were  necessary  to 
assuage  American  suspicion  of  German  policy  in  Central  and  South 
America.  At  the  very  beginning  of  1902  a  German  squadron  was 
threatening  the  coast  of  Venezuela,  making  ready  to  enforce  demands 
for  the  payment  by  Venezuela  of  debts  owed  to  German  creditors.  At 
first  sight  it  appeared  as  if  the  Germans  were  about  to  disregard  the 
Monroe  Doctrine,  and,  therefore  feeling  ran  somewhat  high  in  the 
United  States.  But  the  German  Emperor,  in  preparing  for  a  possible 
show  of  force,  made  perfectly  clear  to  the  American  government  his 
intention  of  respecting  the  American  tradition.  Before  sending  his 
warships  to  the  Venezuelan  coast,  he  consulted  Washington.  Indeed 
he  gave  to  the  Monroe  Doctrine  a  more  explicit  recognition  than  had 
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ever  before  been  accorded  by  a  European  government.  There  was  no 
real  danger  in  the  situation.  Such  popular  misunderstanding  as 
existed  was  due  to  ignorance  of  the  diplomatic  correspondence  that 
preceded  the  German  show  of  force, 

I 

A  sailing  yacht,  which  the  German  Emperor  had  some  time  before 
ordered  built  in  a  shipyard  adjacent  to  New  York  harbor,  was  to  be 
ready  for  launching  in  February,  1902.  Coming  at  a  moment  pro- 
pitious for  a  show  of  friendliness,  the  launching  of  the  Meteor,  as  the 
yacht  was  to  be  named,  was  selected  by  the  Emperor  as  an  occasion 
of  courtesy.  Early  in  January  the  Emperor  asked  that  Miss  Alice 
Roosevelt,  daughter  of  the  President,  christen  the  Meteor.  The  request 
not  only  carried  an  international  compliment  to  the  debutante  of  the 
White  House,  but  included  a  nice  diplomatic  touch.  It  was  as  if  the 
Kaiser  had  chosen  to  give  a  sort  of  social  accolade  to  the  American 
Republic.    The  pleasant  honor  offered  Miss  Roosevelt  was  accepted. 

If  any  doubt  remained  of  the  Emperor's  wish  to  appear  unusually 
friendly  to  the  United  States,  it  vanished  with  the  announcement  that 
he  would  send  his  brother,  Prince  Henry  of  Prussia,  to  represent  him 
at  the  launching  of  the  yacht.  "  My  brother,"  said  the  Emperor,  in  a 
message  to  the  President,  "  will  appear  as  my  representative,  and  will 
be  able  to  express  to  you  once  more  my  sincere  feelings  and  friendship 
for  the  United  States  and  their  illustrious  head."  The  President,  in 
reply,  returned  the  expressions  of  esteem.  A  hearty  welcome  was 
prepared  for  the  Prince. 

Prince  Henry  sailed  from  Bremerhaven,  February  15,  on  the  steam- 
ship Kronprins  Wilhelm.  Belated  by  buffeting  gales,  the  ship  did 
not  reach  New  York  until  February  23,  a  day  later  than  expected. 
A  royal  welcome  —  artillery  salutes,  flying  flags,  and  crowds  of  citi- 
zens eager  for  a  view  of  the  festivities  —  met  the  ship  as  she  steamed 
up  the  bay  with  her  distinguished  passenger.  The  Prince  entered  at 
once  upon  a  very  elaborate  program.  He  received  and  returned  official 
calls,  attended  and  gave  dinners,  went  sight-seeing.  The  night  of  his 
arrival  he  took  train  to  Washington,  calling  on  the  President  the 
next  morning,  and  then  going  to  the  German  Embassy,  where  he 
received  official  calls  from  the  President  and  others.     After  a  dinner 
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at  the  White  House  he  returned  to  New  York.  On  Tuesday  the 
25th,  came  the  launching  of  the  Meteor,  at  Shooter's  Island.  This 
was  the  focal  ceremony  of  the  visit.  Less  picturesque,  but  more  sig- 
nificant, was  the  luncheon  at  Sherry's,  New  York,  the  following  day, 
when  132  foremost  financiers  and  other  business  men  —  the  "captains 
of  industry  " —  met  the  Prince.  There  was  also  a  great  press  dinner, 
at  which  the  Prince  was  the  guest  of  honor  among  more  than  twelve 
hundred  editors,  publishers,  soldiers,  sailors,  and  other  men  of  affairs. 
On  the  27th  the  Prince  went  again  to  Washington,  remaining  until 
the  29th,  when  he  started  on  a  tour  of  the  Middle  West.  He  visited, 
among  other  plafces,  Pittsburg,  Chattanooga,  St.  Louis,  Chicago,  Mil- 
waukee, Buffalo,  Boston,  and  Philadelphia,  and  sailed  from  New 
York,  March  11,  on  his  return  to  Germany. 

Ill 

The  attitude  of  the  American  people  toward  the  royal  visitor  was 
one  of  curiosity  rather  than  enthusiasm.  He  was  "  a  real  prince  " ; 
therefore,  something  to  be  seen  as  a  novelty  in  the  land  of  democracy. 
But  as  the  visit  wore  on,  Henry  of  Prussia's  personality  began  to 
make  him  friends.  He  was  unaffected,  genial,  courteous,  and  adapt- 
able. He  waived  many  of  the  prerogatives  of  his  position  and  met 
his  hosts  as  equals.  His  after-dinner  speeches,  though,  as  a  rule, 
perfunctory,  were  discreet  and  tactful.  He  intimated  more  than  once 
that  his  real  mission  to  the  United  States  was  as  far  as  possible  to 
discover  the  secret  of  American  success  and  to  report  concerning  it 
to  his  imperial  brother.  He  suggested  the  possibility  of  a  hand-to- 
hand  friendship  between  the  two  countries.  But  the  apparent  results 
of  the  visit  were  few  and  unimportant.  Prince  Henry  (and  presum- 
ably, by  hearsay,  his  brother)  learned  a  little  more  about  the  United 
States;  the  American  people  learned  a  little  more  about  German  roy- 
alty ;  that  seemed  to  be  all. 

While  American  hospitality  was  lavishly  extended  to  the  Prince, 
Americans  were  not  of  one  accord  as  to  the  propriety  of  giving  public 
entertainment  to  a  titled  guest.  In  the  House  of  Representatives, 
on  February  14,  Representative  Charles  K.  Wheeler,  of  Kentucky,  lent 
interest  to  a  monotonous  sitting  by  launching  his  shafts  at  "  flunkey- 
ism  "  and  "  un-Americanism."  He  referred  to  Mr.  Hay,  the  Secretary 
of  State,  as  "  a  pitiable  flunkey  in  the  State  Department,  stretching 
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his  arms  across  the  water  to  embrace  the  historic  enemies  of  the  Ameri- 
can people/*  Of  Prince  Henry's  approaching  visit,  he  said :  "  In  the 
next  few  days  we  are  to  have  the  brother  of  a  ruler  come  over  to  this 
country  and  take  charge  of  a  little  tug,  ship,  vessel,  or  yacht  —  what- 
ever you  please  to  term  it,  built  by  some  people  up  in  New  York.  We 
are  appropriating  thousands  of  dollars,  and  the  Anglomaniacs,  the 
European  maniacs,  are  falling  over  each  other  to  get  to  see  a  little 
Dutchman  come  over  and  take  charge  of  a  little  boat.  What  differ- 
ence does  it  make  whether  he  is  Prince  Henry  or  not?  There  are 
thousands  of  citizens  of  this  republic  following  the  plough,  as  noble, 
as  honest,  as  intelligent  as  Prince  Henry  or  Prince  anybody  else.  I 
object  to  the  Republic  of  the  United  States  undertaking  to  play  the 
flunkey  at  the  feet  of  a  little  German  prince." 

Too  much  stress  should  not  be  laid  upon  this  speech.  It  was 
generally  accepted  at  the  time  as  an  amusing  harangue;  as  evidence 
of  the  limitations  of  its  author;  though  for  that  matter,  it  was  sug- 
gested that  Mr.  Wheeler  might  have  been  "talking  for  home  con- 
sumption"—  speaking  for  the  edification  of  backwoods  constituents. 
Nevertheless  it  is  not  unlikely  that  the  undernote  of  feeling  thus 
crudely  expressed  accounted  in  large  part  for  the  failure  of  the  Prince's 
diplomatic  mission.  To  the  Americans,  royalty  meant  little  more  than 
a  curious  show;  the  accident  of  birth  seemed  interesting,  but  unim- 
portant. By  the  same  token,  the  Americans  were  much  more  eager 
to  show  their  guest  what  a  great  country  was  the  United  States  than 
to  learn  from  him  the  advantages  of  German   friendship. 

rv 

In  1901  Europe,  alarmed  by  the  American  invasion,  was  consider- 
ing the  feasibility  of  a  Holy  Alliance  against  the  enemy  from  the 
West.  In  1902  Europe  was  protesting  her  friendship  for  that  same 
enemy.  The  chancelleries  of  England  and  the  Continent  had  come 
to  see  that  more  was  to  be  gained  in  peace  than  in  war ;  that  an  anti- 
American  Zollverein  was  only  remotely  practicable.  They  had  come 
to  see  that  the  dangerous  tendencies  of  the  American  invasion  would 
be  in  large  part  automatically  corrected;  that  economic  laws  would 
work  to  maintain  a  reasonable  equalization.  The  United  States,  mean- 
time, was  using  the  commercial  advantages  already  gained  not  to 
press  the  attack  on  Europe,  but  to  recuperate  and  to  add  to  her  own 
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Strength.  What  she  was  doing  to  increase  and  improve  her  equipment 
is  the  story  of  clear  brains,  sharp  wits,  persevering  hands,  and  an 
almost  irreverent  aggressiveness. 

The  Continued  Expansion  of  Industry 

It  seemed  in  1901  as  though  the  activity  of  the  American  "  trust- 
maker"  must  have  reached  its  maximum  in  the  organization  of  the 
United  States  Steel  Corporation.  In  size  this  great  combination  was 
far  beyond  any  other.  It  was  the  largest  that  was  likely  to  be  organ- 
ized, for  some  time  at  least,  since  in  the  period  immediately  following 
its  appearance  there  were  signs  of  a  falling-off  in  the  public  appetite 
for  stocks,  and  for  the  time  being  securities  were  not  marketable  in 
such  huge  bulk.  But  the  marketing  of  securities  was  after  all  merely 
a  method  of  effecting  consolidation.  The  tremendous  movement  to- 
ward combination  in  all  lines  of  human  activity  was  not  to  be  restrained 
by  the  failure  of  any  one  method.  For  that  matter,  the  stock  market 
grew  stronger  and  weaker  in  waves,  and  if  the  public  grew  chary  of 
securities  for  a  time,  it  was  certain  to  renew  its  buying  when  confidence 
was  restored  and  money  became  plentiful. 

According  to  the  Census 

The  United  States  census  of  1900,  avoiding  the  word  "  trust " 
(which  is  a  popular  rather  than  logical  term),  gathered  important 
statistics  concerning  "  industrial  combinations  "  and  "  industrial  con- 
solidations." It  was  found  that  there  were  183  trusts  (for  conveni- 
ence we  cling  to  the  word)  in  the  country.  These  combinations  con- 
trolled 2,203  separate  plants,  of  which  the  officials  succeeded  in  getting 
reports  from  2,147.  Fifty  per  cent,  of  the  trusts  were  organized 
just  before  or  during  the  year  1900.  In  the  steel  and  iron  industry, 
before  the  organization  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation,  there 
were  sixty-nine  combinations,  controlling  469  plants,  the  capital  in- 
vestment amounting  to  $348,000,000.  These  iron  and  steel  trusts 
employed  146,000  wage-earners,  and  paid  wages  and  officers'  salaries 
to  the  amount  of  $88,500,000  a  year. 

Twenty-three  other  trusts  were  producing  articles  of  food,  the 
value  of  their  annual  output  being  $282,000,000.  In  this  branch  of 
industry  were  reported  277  plants  with  capital  valued  at  $247,000,000. 
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Beverages  were  prepared  by  twenty-nine  trusts,  with  an  annual  output 
of  $93,000,000  and  capital  valued  at  $120,000,000,  the  number  of  plants 
reported  being  236. 

Textile  industries  were  included  in  nine  trusts,  with  seventy-two 
reporting  plants  and  capital  valued  at  $92,000,000.  There  were 
eighteen  trusts  dependent  upon  the  lumber  industry,  with  sixty-five 
reporting  plants  and  a  total  capital  of  $25,000,000.  Six  trusts,  includ- 
ing 100  plants  and  capital  amounting  to  $63,000,000,  were  engaged 
in  the  manufacture  of  leather  and  its  products.  Eight  trusts  con- 
trolled 119  paper  manufacturing  plants,  the  total  capital  being 
$59,000,000.  Chemicals  and  allied  products  engaged  the  activity  of 
nineteen  combinations,  including  287  reporting  plants,  with  a  total 
capital  of  $187,000,000.  In  clay,  glass,  stone,  cement,  bricks,  etc., 
there  was  seventeen  trusts,  controlling  201  plants,  the  total  capital 
being  $49,000,000.  Aside  from  iron  and  steel,  there  were  sixteen 
trusts  making  metals  and  metal  products,  the  reporting  plants  num- 
bering ninety- four  and  the  capital  amounting  to  $120,000,000.  In 
the  tobacco  industry  forty-one  reporting  plants  were  controlled  by 
five  trusts,  with  capital  amounting  to  $16,000,000.  Vehicles  for  trans- 
portation on  land  were  manufactured  by  six  trusts,  controlling  sixty- 
six  reporting  plants  and  representing  a  capital  of  $86,000,000.  The 
census  also  classified  thirty  "  miscellaneous  "  trusts,  controlling  alto- 
gether 120  plants,  with  a  total  capital  of  $45,000,000. 

Popular  belief  had  it  that  the  trusts  controlled  almost  all  of  the 
country's  industries.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  output  of  the  trusts  did 
not  represent  much  more  than  one-tenth  of  the  total  manufacturing 
output.  Combination,  however,  was  the  rule  in  the  most  vital  indus- 
tries, and  the  new  movement  was  spreading  with  great  rapidity. 

The  most  authoritative  estimate  placed  the  total  capitalization  of 
the  183  trusts  at  $3,569,615,808.  Land,  buildings,  and  the  other 
assets  upon  which  this  capitalization  was  based  were  valued  at 
$1,458,522,573,  excluding  the  value  of  two  constituent  companies  of 
the  Steel  Corporation.  The  total  property  value,  as  pointed  out  in  an 
article  by  William  R.  Merriam,  the  Director  of  the  Census,  was 
$216,000,000  less  than  the  value  of  the  bonds  and  the  preferred  stock. 
This  sum,  plus  the  value  of  the  common  stock  (which  was  about 
$2,018,000,000),  had  to  be  classified  as  representing  such  intangible 
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assets  as  franchises,  good  will,  etc.  The  tangible  value  of  trust  prop- 
erties was,  then,  only  about  forty-one  per  cent,  of  the  total  stock  and 
bond  issues;  sixty-nine  per  cent,  was  largely  water.  That  the  stock- 
buying  public  was  aware  of  this  discrepancy  between  the  actual  and 
apparent  values  could  be  seen  in  the  market  price  of  the  leading  in- 
dustrials, which,  on  the  average,  was  only  about  sixty-two  per  cent, 
of  the  face  value  of  the  same  stocks. 

Phases  of  Trust-making 

Before  taking  up  specifically  the  larger  combinations  that  were 
consummated  in  1902,  let  us  consider  certain  phases  of  organization 
which  were  becoming  conspicuous.  There  were,  in  the  first  place,  im- 
portant extensions  of  the  principle  of  combination.  Then,  there  were 
changes  in  the  methods  employed  by  promoters. 

I 

Up  to  the  end  of  the  Nineteenth  Century  the  capitalization  issues 
of  corporations  had  been  mostly  in  the  form  of  stocks.  Beginning 
toward  the  close  of  1901  the  tendency  was  to  issue  bonds  instead  of 
stocks.  A  number  of  railroads  announced  their  intention  of  borrow- 
ing money  on  bonds.  The  United  States  Steel  Corporation  in  1902 
sought  to  convert  $200,000,000  of  its  seven  per  cent,  cumulative  pre- 
ferred stock  into  five  per  cent,  mortgage  bonds  and  to  issue  $50,000,000 
of  additional  bonds  to  provide  working  capital.  Stock  gave  to  its 
possessor  a  share  in  the  business  of  a  corporation.  It  carried  with 
it  voting  power,  and  the  interests  controlling  the  majority  of  the  stock 
could  dictate  the  policy  of  the  corporation.  A  bondholder,  on  the 
other  hand,  was  merely  a  creditor.  He  had  no  voice  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  business  unless  the  corporation  became  bankrupt.  The 
dividends  paid  on  stock  might  be  higher  than  the  interest  paid  on 
bonds,  but  the  dividends  were  dependent  upon  the  success  of  the  busi- 
ness.    The  interest  on  bonds,  however,  was  a  fixed  charge. 

From  the  standpoint  of  corporation  managers  the  desire  to  issue 
bonds  instead  of  stocks  was  due  principally  to  the  growing  necessity 
of  protecting  their  control  against  market  raids.  When  they  capital- 
ized through  sales  of  stock  their  control  demanded  a  retention  of  the 
larger  part  of  the  stock  by  themselves  and  their  friends.  A  secondary 
reason  for  the  increasing  bond  issues  was  that  the  public  had  ceased 
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to  swallow  stocks  with  the  avidity  of  a  year  or  two  before.  People 
could  not  even  be  induced  to  buy  the  seven  per  cent,  preferred  stock 
of  the  Steel  Corporation  at  par.  About  $95  a  share  was  the  highest 
figure.  For  the  investor,  moreover,  bonds  were  safer  than  stocks. 
In  the  event  of  a  corporation's  failure,  the  stockholders  might  lose 
their  entire  investment,  but  the  bondholders  would  receive  at  least 
something. 

Extensive  bond  issues  did  not  seem  to  be  altogether  safe.  The 
piling  up  of  fixed  charges  was  all  well  enough  in  prosperous  times, 
but  there  was  no  guaranty  that  prosperous  times  would  continue  in- 
definitely, and  in  a  period  of  depression  the  payment  of  interest  on 
bonds  would  still  be  demanded  when  a  stock  dividend  might  have 
been  passed  by.  How  far  it  was  wise  to  capitalize  the  earnings  of 
good  times  was  one  of  the  most  difficult  problems  that  trust  managers 

had  to  face. 

II 

Another  development  of  considerable  importance  was  the  growing 
tendency  toward  consolidation  among  banking  interests.  For  example 
the  First  National  Bank  of  New  York  swallowed  whole  the  National 
Bank  of  the  Republic.  The  First  National  increased  its  capital  stock 
from  five  hundred  thousand  dollars  to  ten  millions,  and  became  allied 
with  the  private  banking  house  of  J.  P.  Morgan  &  Company.  The 
National  City  Bank  and  the  National  Bank  of  Commerce  also  had 
paid-up  capital  of  ten  millions  each,  and  the  National  City  was  ex- 
pecting to  increase  its  capitalization  to  twenty-five  millions.  The 
National  Bank  of  North  America  absorbed  the  Bank  of  the  State  of 
New  York.  Many  smaller  banking  institutions  were  swallowed  by 
the  larger  banks.  The  other  large  cities  of  the  country  were  also 
responding  to  the  consolidation  movement. 

It  was  clear,  however,  that  this  phase  of  business  concentration 
would  quickly  reach  its  limit.  Not  many  banks  of  real  strength  and 
importance  would  be  willing  to  surrender  their  identity.  Consolida- 
tion, moreover,  was  necessarily  confined  to  the  money  centers;  it  wag 
obviously  impossible  for  two  or  more  banks  in  different  cities  to  merge, 
the  law  against  branch  banks  being  the  hindrance.  Branch-banking, 
despite  its  many  advantages,  was  a  dangerous  system  in  the  popular 
view,  for  it  would  result  in  the  reduction  of  small  banks  to  the  plane 
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of  branches  and  the  ultima'-e  financial  dominance  of  a  few  strenuous 
institutions.  That  outcome  would  mean  a  "  money  trust."  Yet  when 
the  limit  of  bank  consolidation  was  reached  the  interrelation  of  banks 
would  probably  continue  to  become  closer  by  the  "  community  of 
interest "  plan,  prominent  stockholders  buying  shares  in  different 
institutions.  The  advantages  which  bankers  found  in  consolidation 
were  not  those  which  the  movement  gave  to  industry.  There  was 
between  banks  little  competition  of  the  kind  that  existed  between 
industrial  organizations.  What  the  financiers  sought  by  increasing 
business  and  capital  was  power  —  the  ability  to  meet  singly  the  finan- 
cial demands  of  the  gr'^at  corporations,  to  finance  great  industrial 
movements  —  and  the  strength  that  would  increase  the  confidence  of 
depositors. 

The  Shipping  Combination 

To  attempt  a  summary  of  all  the  operations  of  the  principle  of 
combination  in  1902  would  demand  more  space  than  can  be  given. 
The  movement  was  apparent  in  almost  every  line  of  industry  and 
business.  Of  the  larger  combinations  the  most  startling  in  its  possi- 
bilities was  the  so-called  "  shipping  trust,"  organized  by  J.  Pierpont 
Morgan.  Its  size  and  its  international  character  suggested  develop- 
ments which  in  time  might  greatly  change  the  nature  of  international 
relations.  What  could  be  a  more  potent  guarantee  of  peace  than  the 
powerful  interrelation  of  business  and  industrial  control  between  two 
or  more  great  countries  ? 

Early  in  1902  there  were  rumors  that  a  "  shipping  trust  "  was  being 
organized.  The  reputed  promoters  denied  the  story,  but  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  work  of  organization  was  secretly  going  forward,  and  in 
the  summer  the  plan  for  a  great  international  company  was  made 
public.  The  details  were  not  completed  until  autumn,  "  The  Inter- 
national Mercantile  Marine  Company "  being  incorporated  under  a 
New  Jersey  charter  on  October  i. 

The  beginning  of  this  great  aggregation  of  shipping  interests  may 

be  traced  back  to  the  purchase  of  the  Inman  Line  (British)  by  a  group 

of    Americans,    headed    by    Clement    A.    Griscom.     The    purchasers 

organized  their  property  as  the  International   Navigation  Company, 
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incorporating  in  1893  with  a  capital  of  fifteen  million  dollars.  The 
efficiency  of  the  fleet  was  increased  by  the  building  of  new  and  swifter 
vessels.  In  1901  J.  Pierpont  Morgan  purchased  The  Leyland  Line 
(British),  paying  a  considerable  premium  for  his  acquisition.  The 
**  trust  "  came  into  being  by  the  combination  of  the  International  Navi- 
gation Company's  American  and  Red  Star  lines  with  the  Leyland 
Line  and  the  Atlantic  Transport  Line  (another  British  line  controlled 
by  American  capital).  A  little  later  it  came  out  that  the  great  White 
Star  Line  and  the  Dominion  Line  were  also  included  in  the  combina- 
tion. And  to  complete  the  effectiveness  of  the  plan  a  working  agree- 
ment—  a  sort  of  "community  of  interests"  scheme  —  was  entered 
into  with  the  German  lines. 

When  the  combination  was  made  the  fleets  of  the  constituent  com- 
panies were  as  follows :  Leyland  —  ships,  46;  tonnage,  293,015.  White 
Star  —  ships,  26 ;  tonnape,  250,000.  International  Navigation  —  ships, 
26;  tonnage,  186,000.  Atlantic  Transport  —  ships,  12;  tonnage, 
78,798.  Dominion  —  ships,  8;  tonnage,  73,749.  Total  —  ships,  118; 
tonnage,  881,562.  There  were  also  enough  ships  building  to  bring 
the  total  to  141  ships,  with  a  tonnage  of  1,100,000.  The  combination 
was  the  largest  shipping  corporation  in  the  world.  Its  nearest  rival 
was  the  Hamburg- American  Line,  with  127  steamships  and  a  tonnage 
of  630,000. 

The  International  Navigation  Company  was  the  nucleus  of  the 
new  combination.  Therefore,  in  incorporating  the  larger  organiza- 
tion the  distinctive  portion  of  the  old  company's  name  was  retained, 
and  the  "  shipping  trust "  came  into  being  as  The  International  Mer- 
cantile Marine  Company,  with  Mr.  Griscom  as  its  President.  The 
charter  was  a  revision  and  extension  of  the  International  Navigation 
Company's  charter,  the  capital  stock  being  increased  to  $120,000,000, 
equally  divided  into  preferred  (bearing  six  per  cent,  cumulative  divi- 
dends) and  common.  An  issue  of  $50,000,000  in  4^/^  per  cent,  bonds 
was  authorized. 

The  "  trust "  was  not  a  "  holding  company."  Each  of  the  sub- 
sidiary lines  was  to  be  given  full  liberty  in  managing  its  own  affairs, 
and  only  the  general  board  was  held  in  control  of  an  American  ma- 
jority,  there   being   eight   American   directors   to   five   British.     The 
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British  steamers  included  in  the  "  combine  "  could  not  retain  their  Brit- 
ish registry  if  owned  by  an  American  "  trust " ;  so  a  separate  British 
corporation  was  organized  to  hold  control  of  the  British  ships. 

Ill 

The  "  Morganization  "  of  so  important  a  section  of  British  ship- 
ping at  once  aroused  the  English  people.  They  were  alarmed  at  the 
possibility  of  losing  their  maritime  supremacy.  The  fast  White  Star 
steamers  were  not  only  mail  carriers,  receiving  from  the  British 
Government  large  sums  for  this  service,  but  they  were  also  on  the 
"  merchant  cruiser  "  list,  for  naval  use  in  time  of  war.  There  was  at 
first  a  suspicion  that  American  control  would  prevent  the  use  of  the 
ships  as  British  cruisers,  but  the  retention  of  their  British  registry 
by  means  of  a  British  sub-company  relieved  this  apprehension. 

British  spirit  rose  to  the  occasion,  moreover,  by  granting  increased 
protection  to  the  remaining  great  British  transatlantic  line  —  the  Cu- 
nard.  The  subsidy  of  the  Cunard  Line  was  increased,  being  raised  to 
$750,000  a  year  for  twenty  years,  on  condition  that  the  company 
should  build  two  large  and  swift  steamships  capable  of  maintaining 
a  speed  of  twenty-four  or  twenty-five  knots  an  hour.  The  former 
subsidy  was  $75,000  a  year.  There  was  also  a  mail  subsidy  of  about 
$300,000  a  year,  so  that  under  the  new  arrangement  the  Cunard  people 
would  receive  annually  about  $1,050,000  from  the  Government. 
There  was  doubt  whether  even  this  large  subvention  would  enable  the 
Cunard  people  to  meet  the  competition  of  the  new  international  com- 
pany. Many  British  publicists  urged  the  reenaction  of  the  old  naviga- 
tion laws,  prohibiting  foreign  vessels  from  carrying  into  British  ports 
anything  besides  the  products  of  the  countries  to  which  they  belonged. 

A  Great  Real  Estate  Merger 

In  August,  1902,  was  announced  the  organization  of  the  United 
States  Realty  &  Construction  Company.  Representing  a  new  appli- 
cation of  the  combination  principle,  this  company  included  five  very 
strong  real  estate  corporations,  and  upon  its  board  of  directors  were 
representatives  of  several  leading  financial  groups.  The  capitaliza- 
tion was  $66,000,000.  The  principal  constituent  was  the  George  A. 
Fuller  Construction  Company,  with  its  $24,000,000  of  capi<:al.  The 
plan  was  to  carry  the  real  estate  business  beyond  the  partnership  stage 
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in  which  it  still  was,  and  to  deal  in  real  estate  as  in  stock.  Investors 
were  to  buy  shares  of  stock  in  a  piece  of  ground  much  as  they  would 
in  a  railroad  or  an  industrial  corporation.  The  capitalization  was, 
of  course,  not  large  enough  to  enable  the  company  to  purchase  and 
develop  real  estate  to  any  very  great  extent,  so  the  system  was  evolved 
of  securing  valuable  properties  and  turning  them  over  to  subsidiary 
corporations,  which  were  to  be  formed  for  this  purpose. 

The  Question  of  Government  Control 

The  abuses  that  invariably  arise  from  an  unregulated  monopolistic 
control  of  industry  were  apparent  in  the  new  development  of  American 
trade  and  production.  For  some  time,  moreover,  "  trust "  evils  had 
been  a  subject  of  popular  discussion.  The  two  great  political  parties 
were  both  more  or  less  committed  to  legislation  on  the  question,  but 
up  to  1902  the  party  in  power  had  been  chary  of  taking  definite  action 
toward  the  thorough  enforcement  of  existing  laws  or  the  passage  of 
new  ones.  The  conditions  underlying  the  tendency  toward  combina- 
tion were  not  yet  thoroughly  understood.  Hasty  steps  to  repression 
or  regulation  might  work  injury  to  a  growth  of  great  value  to  the 
country.     Action  must  be  taken  cautiously. 

The  Evolution  of  Republican  Policy 

In  his  first  annual  message  to  Congress,  on  December  3,  1901, 
President  Roosevelt  recommended  that  the  Federal  Government 
"  assume  power  of  supervision  and  regulation  over  all  corporations 
doing  an  interstate  business."  During  the  succeeding  months,  while 
testing  the  efficacy  of  the  so-called  Sherman  "  anti-trust  law "  by 
ordering  its  application  to  the  Northern  Securities  Company,  he  de- 
veloped his  position  in  a  series  of  public  speeches. 

At  Pittsburg,  on  July  4,  he  said :  "  Much  can  be  done  along  the 
lines  of  supervision  and  regulation  of  the  great  industrial  combinations 
which  have  become  so  marked  a  feature  in  our  civilization,  but  if  we 
recklessly  try,  without  proper  thought,  without  proper  caution,  to  do 
too  much,  we  shall  do  nothing,  or  else  we  shall  work  a  ruin  that  will 
be  felt  most  acutely  among  those  of  our  citizens  who  are  most  helpless. 
It  is  no  easy  task  to  deal  with  great  industrial  tendencies.  To  deal 
with  them  in  a  spirit  of  presumptuous  and  rash  folly,  and  above  all 
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to  deal  with  them  in  a  spirit  of  envy  and  hatred  and  malice,  would 
be  to  invite  disaster.  .  .  .  Special  legislation  is  needed.  Some  of 
that  legislation  must  come  through  municipalities,  some  through  States, 
some  through  the  National  Government;  but  above  and  beyond  all 
legislation  we  need  honest  and  fearless  administration  of  the  laws  as 
they  are  on  the  statute  books." 

The  President's  aim  in  his  first  speeches  on  the  trust  problem 
was  to  establish  the  necessity  of  regulative  measures.  What  those 
measures  should  be,  was  another  matter.  The  Democrats,  of  course, 
argued  that  monopoly  fattened  on  the  protective  tariff,  and  that  the 
first  step  toward  the  prevention  of  monopoly  should  be  the  removal 
of  the  tariff  on  products  made  by  the  trusts.  There  was  in  the 
Republican  party  an  element  which  favored  tariff  reduction,  taking 
its  cue  from  the  last  speech  of  President  McKinley.  The  Republicans 
of  Iowa  went  squarely  on  record  for  tariff  revision,  and  the  "  Iowa 
idea  "  was  spreading  into  other  States.  The  effect  of  protection  on 
the  trusts  was  a  growing  question. 

Meantime  the  President  was  expanding  his  plans  for  dealing  with 
the  trusts.  At  Providence,  R.  I.,  he  said,  on  August  23 :  "  When 
the  industrial  conditions  were  simple  very  little  control  was  needed, 
and  no  trouble  was  caused  by  the  doubt  as  to  where  power  was  lodged 
under  the  Constitution.  Now  the  conditions  are  complicated,  and  we 
find  it  difficult  to  frame  national  legislation  which  shall  be  adequate, 
while,  as  a  matter  of  practical  experience.  State  action  has  proved 
entirely  insufficient,  and  in  all  human  probability  cannot  or  will  not 
be  made  sufficient  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  case.  Some  of  our  States 
have  excellent  laws  —  laws,  indeed,  which  it  would  be  well  to  have 
enacted  by  the  national  legislature.  But  the  wide  differences  ir 
these  laws,  even  between  adjacent  States,  and  the  uncertainty  of  the 
power  of  enforcement  result  practically  in  altogether  insufficient 
control.  I  believe  that  the  nation  must  assume  this  power  of  control 
by  legislation,  and  if  it  becomes  evident  that  the  Constitution  will 
not  permit  needed  legislation,  then  by  constitutional  amendment." 

Here  was  the  implication,  first,  that  existing  laws  were  not  strong 
enough  to  meet  the  conditions  that  had  arisen,  and,  second,  that  the 
Constitution  perhaps  would  not,  without  amendment,  permit  the  adop- 
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tion  of  a  suitable  remedy.  A  few  days  later,  at  Boston,  the  Presi- 
dent reiterated  his  words,  giving  them  greater  force.  "  I  think," 
he  said,  "  we  have  gof  to  make  up  our  minds  to  the  fact  that,  if  it 
proves  on  effort  that  we  cannot,  under  the  Constitution,  have  suffi- 
cient power  in  dealing  with  these  g^eat  corporations,  then,  no  matter 
what  our  reverence  to  the  past  may  be,  our  duty  to  the  present  and 
to  the  future  will  force  us  to  see  that  more  power  is  conferred  upon 
the  National  Administration." 

m 
To  this  time  the  President  had  kept  silent  as  to  the  relation  of  the 
protective  tariff  to  the  trusts.  On  September  20,  speaking  at  Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio,  he  came  out  squarely,  and  maintained  that  the  reform 
of  the  tariflF  would  not  be  a  satisfactory  remedy  for  trust  evils.  "  In 
very  few  cases,"  he  said,  "  does  the  so-called  trust  really  monopolize 
the  market.  Take  any  very  big  corporation  which  controls,  say, 
something  over  half  the  products  of  a  given  industry.  Surely,  in 
rearranging  the  schedules  affecting  such  a  big  corporation,  it  would 
be  necessary  to  consider  the  interests  of  its  smaller  competitors  which 
control  the  remaining  part  and  which,  being  weaker,  would  suffer 
most  from  any  tariff  designed  to  punish  all  the  producers;  for,  of 
course,  the  tariff  must  be  made  light  or  heavy  for  big  and  little  pro- 
ducers alike.  Moreover,  such  a  corporation  necessarily  employs  very 
many  thousands  of  workmen,  and  the  minute  we  proceeded  from 
denunciation  to  action  it  would  be  necessary  to  consider  the  interests 
of  these  workmen.  Furthermore,  the  products  of  many  trusts  are 
unprotected  and  would  be  entirely  unaffected  by  any  change  in  the 
tariff  or,  at  most,  very  slightly  so.     .     .     . 

"  The  immediate  introduction  of  substantial  free  trade  in  all  articles 
manufactured  by  trusts  —  that  is,  by  the  largest  and  most  successful 
corporations  —  would  not  affect  some  of  our  most  powerful  business 
combinations  in  the  least,  save  by  the  damage  done  to  the  general 
business  welfare  of  the  country ;  others  would  undoubtedly  be  seriously 
affected,  but  much  less  so  than  their  weaker  rivals,  while  the  loss 
would  be  divided  between  the  capitalists  and  the  laborers,  and  after 
the  years  of  panics  and  distress  had  been  lived  through  and  some 
returns  to  prosperity  had  occurred,  even  though  all  were  on  a  lower 
plane  of  prosperity  than  before,  the  relative  difference  between  the 
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trusts  and  their  rivals  would  remain  as  marked  as  ever.  In  other 
words,  the  trust,  or  big  corporation,  would  have  suflFered  relatively 
to  and  in  the  interest  of  its  foreign  competitors,  but  iu  relative  posi- 
tion toward  its  American  competitors  would  probably  be  improved; 
little  would  have  been  done  toward  cutting  out  or  minimizing  the 
evils  in  the  trusts;  nothing  toward  securing  adequate  control  and 
regulation  of  the  large  modem  corporations." 

Thus  disposing  of  the  free  trade  remedy,  President  Roosevelt 
recurred  to  his  frequent  suggestion  that  a  satisfactory  solution  to 
the  question  would  require  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution.  "  I 
am  well  aware,"  he  said,  "that  the  process  of  constitutional  amend- 
ment is  necessarily  a  slow  one,  and  one  into  which  our  people  are 
reluctant  to  enter  save  for  the  best  of  reasons,  but  I  am  confident 
that  in  this  instance  the  reasons  exist.  I  am  also  aware  that  there 
will  be  difficulty  in  framing  an  amendment  which  will  meet  the 
objects  of  the  case  and  yet  which  will  secure  the  necessary  support. 
The  very  fact  that  there  must  be  delay  in  securing  the  adoption  of 
such  an  amendment  insures  full  discussion  and  calm  consideration  of 
the  whole  subject  and  will  prevent  any  ill  considered  action." 

IV 

The  definite  pronouncement  of  the  Administration  in  regard  to 
the  trust  problem  was,  however,  yet  to  come.  It  was  made  by  the 
Attorney-General,  Philander  C.  Knox,  who,  as  will  appear  from  a 
resume  of  his  speech  at  Pittsburg,  October  14,  was  convinced  after 
careful  study  of  the  situation  that  a  constitutional  amendment  would 
not  be  necessary.  Mr.  Knox  had  been  for  twenty  years  a  very  suc- 
cessful corporation  lawyer.  It  is  said  that  he  gave  up  a  practice 
which  brought  him  $90,000  in  personal  retainers  every  year,  besides 
nearly  as  much  again  in  fees,  to  accept  a  place  in  President  Mc- 
Kinley's  Cabinet  at  $8,000  a  year. 

In  his  Pittsburg  speech  Mr.  Knox  began  by  defining  "the  con- 
spicuous noxious  features  of  trusts  existent  and  possible  "  as  follows : 
"  Overcapitalization,  lack  of  publicity  of  operation,  discrimination  in 
prices  to  destroy  competition,  insufficient  personal  responsibility  of 
officers  and  directors  for  corporate  management,  tendency  to  mo- 
nopoly, and  lack  of  appreciation  in  their  management  of  their  relations 
to  the  people,  for  whose  benefit  they  are  permitted  to  exist." 
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The  chief  evil,  he  said,  was  overcapitalization.  "  When  a  property 
worth  a  million  dollars  upon  all  the  sober  tests  of  value  is  capitalized 
at  five  millions  and  sold  to  the  public,  it  is  rational  to  assume  that  its 
purchasers  will  exert  every  effort  to  keep  its  earnings  up  to  the  basis 
of  their  capitalization.  When  the  inevitable  depression  comes,  wages 
must  be  reduced,  prices  enhanced,  or  dividends  foregone.  As  prices 
are  naturally  not  increased  but  lowered  in  dull  periods,  it  usually 
resolves  itself  into  a  question  of  wages  or  dividends." 

What  should  be  required  of  corporations  was  summed  up  by  Mr. 
Knox  in  the  following  words :  *'  Corporations  and  joint  stock  or  other 
associations  depending  upon  any  statutory  law  for  their  existence 
or  privileges,  trading  beyond  their  own  States,  should  be  required 
to  do  business  in  every  State  and  locality  upon  precisely  the  same 
terms  and  conditions.  There  should  be  no  discrimination  in  prices, 
no  preferences  in  service.  Such  corporations  serving  the  public  as 
carriers  and  in  similar  capacities  should  be  compelled  to  keep  the 
avenues  of  commerce  free  and  open  to  all  upon  the  same  terms  and 
to  observe  the  laws  as  to  its  injunctions  against  stifling  competition. 
Moreover,  corporations  upon  which  the  people  depend  for  the  neces- 
saries of  life  should  be  required  to  conduct  their  business  so  as  regu- 
larly and  reasonably  to  supply  the  public  needs.  They  should  be 
subject  to  visitorial  supervision,  and  full  and  accurate  information 
as  to  their  operations  should  be  made  regularly  at  reasonable  intervals. 
Secrecy  in  the  conduct  and  results  of  operation  is  unfair  to  the  non^ 
managing  stockholders,  and  should,  as  well  for  reasons  of  state,  be 
prohibited  by  law." 

The  law,  continued  the  speaker,  already  provides  means  to  prevent 
monopoly  in  the  distribution  and  sale  of  products  among  the  States. 
"  If  Congress,  under  its  power  to  regulate  interstate  commerce,  may 
utterly  destroy  a  combination  and  forfeit  its  property  in  interstate 
transit,  as  the  Sherman  Act  provides,  because  it  restrains  such  com- 
merce, it  seems  reasonable  to  say  that  it  can,  in  the  exercise  of  the 
same  powers,  deny  to  a  combination  whose  life  it  cannot  reach  the 
privilege  of  engaging  in  interstate  commerce  except  upon  such  terms 
as  Congress  may  prescribe  to  protect  that  commerce  from  restraint. 
Such  a  regulation  would  operate  directly  upon  commerce  and  only 
indirectly  upon  the  instrumentalities  and  operation  of  production," 
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V 

Trust-makers  themselves  were  by  no  means  indifferent  to  the  de- 
mand for  the  correction  of  trust  evils.  But  what  the  public  had  the 
habit  of  calling  "  remedies/'  the  trust-makers  called  "  relief,"  ar- 
guing that  they  suffered  in  some  respects  as  much  as  the  public  from 
the  conflicting  operation  of  non-uniform  State  laws  regarding  corpo- 
rations. So,  many  leading  men  among  those  controlling  the  trusts 
put  themselves  on  record  as  in  favor  of  the  supervision  of  corpora- 
tions under  a  Federal  law,  applied  uniformly  to  the  whole  country. 
The  State  laws  varied  greatly;  some  went  too  far;  some  did  not  go 
far  enough.  In  March,  1902,  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  declared  the  Illinois  anti-trust  law  of  1893  to  be  unconstitutional. 
The  Illinois  law-makers  had  exempted  from  the  operations  of  their 
act  the  producers  or  raisers  of  agricultural  products  or  live  stock, 
thus  favoring  certain  classes. 

The  Northern  Securities  Suit 

The  legality  of  the  Northern  Securities  Company,  organized  in  the 
autumn  of  1901,  as  a  result  of  the  struggle  between  the  Union  Pa- 
cific and  Great  Northern  Railroad  interests,  was  promptly  questioned 
A  Minnesota  statute  prohibits  the  consolidation  of  railroad  companies 
owning  parallel  lines  in  that  State,  and  Governor  Van  Sant  of  Minne- 
sota and  his  advisers,  regarding  the  Northern  Securities  Company  as 
a  '*  merger,"  were  of  the  opinion  that  its  purpose  was  to  evade  the 
statute  by  a  round-about  means.  Accordingly  Minnesota  in  January, 
1902,  applied  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  for  permis- 
sion to  file  a  bill  in  equity  against  the  Northern  Securities  Company, 
as  a  New  Jersey  corporation  proposing  to  act  in  violation  of  a  Min- 
nesota statute.  On  February  24  the  Supreme  Court  denied  the  appli- 
cation, on  the  ground  that  the  Supreme  Court  was  without  jurisdiction. 
This  denial  forced  Minnesota  to  begin  suit  in  a  lower  court. 

II 

President  Roosevelt  meanwhile  had  asked  Attorney-General  Knox 
for  an  opinion  as  to  the  legality  of  the  merger.  Mr.  Knox  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  Northern  Securities  Company  was  in  viola- 
tion of  the  Sherman  Act  of  1890,  which  declared  combinations  **  in  re- 
straint of  trade  or  commerce  among  the  several  States  "  to  be  Illegal 
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and  punishable  as  misdemeanors.  The  President  then  directed  "that 
suitable  action  should  be  taken  to  have  the  question  judicially  deter- 
mined." The  Attorney-General  brought  action  in  the  United  States 
Circuit  Court  for  the  district  of  Minnesota,  the  text  of  the  bill  in  equity 
being  published  on  March  lo.  Mr.  Knox  had  announced  his  inten- 
tion about  three  weeks  before  actually  taking  the  step,  the  announce- 
ment being  made  public  four  days  before  the  Supreme  Court  denied 
the  State  of  Minnesota's  petition. 

A  large  part  of  the  Government's  bill  was  given  to  a  recital 
of  the  circumstances  connected  with  the  formation  of  the  merger. 
It  charged  that  the  Northern  Securities  Company  "  was  not  organ- 
ized in  good  faith  to  purchase  and  pay  for  the  stocks  "  of  the  two 
railroads.  Bearing  on  this  point  was  the  contention  that  the  owners 
of  the  railroads  still  controlled  their  property,  and  virtually  in  the 
proportion  of  their  original  holdings.  The  bill  alleged  that,  if  the 
law  could  be  evaded  in  this  way  "  all  transcontinental  lines,  indeed, 
the  entire  railway  systems  of  the  country,  may  be  absorbed,  merged 
and  consolidated,  thus  placing  the  public  at  the  absolute  mercy  of  the 
holding  company."  The  answer  of  the  Northern  Securities  Company, 
filed  in  May,  declared  that  the  company  was  merely  a  stockholder, 
the  railroads  being  managed  just  as  formerly  and  by  the  same  boards. 

Ill 

The  device  known  as  a  security-holding  company  was  very  ingen- 
iously calculated  to  insure  control  of  corporations  without  the  neces- 
sity of  possessing  a  majority  of  their  stock.  Suppose  that  there  were 
two  railroads,  one  having  $20,000,000  of  stocks,  the  other  $30,000,000. 
Suppose  that  to  control  loth  railroads  an  individual  would  have  to 
own  fifty-one  per  cent,  of  the  total  stock  of  both,  his  holding  would 
necessarily  be  $25,500,000.  Here  is  where  the  security-holding  com- 
pany would  come  in.  Substitute  for  the  individual  holder  a  corpo- 
ration. The  corporation  would  then  own  the  $25,500,000  of  stock. 
Obviously  an  individual  who  secured  fifty-one  per  cent,  of  the  stock 
of  the  holding  corporation,  or  $13,005,000,  would,  by  controlling 
the  holding  corporation,  control  the  two  railroads,  though  possess- 
ing only  about  one-fourth  of  their  total  stock. 

Actual  conditions  of  organization  gave  greater  complexity  to  this 
apparently  simple  theory.     The  effect  of  greater   complexity,   how- 
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ever,  might  easily  be  to  assist  the  men  in  control  of  the  holding  com- 
pany. For  example,  if  the  stock  of  the  holding  company  were 
watered,  the  actual  investment  of  those  controlling  it  might  be  even 
less  than  fifty-one  per  cent,  of  fifty-one  per  cent,  of  the  stocks  of  the 
two  railroads.  While  the  securities-holding  company  plan  appealed 
strongly  to  those  who  aimed  at  control,  it  was  likely  to  be  less  ad- 
vantageous to  minority  investors  than  was  a  block  of  stock  in  one 
or  both  of  the  two  railroads,  and  hence  it  could  not  be  satisfactorily 
organized  imless  an  unusual  degree  of  confidence  were  felt  in  the 
ability  of  its  promoters.  But  granting  a  growing  recognition  of  the 
effectiveness  of  the  device,  the  tendency  would  be  toward  a  holding- 
company  to  control  holding-companies  —  perhaps,  even,  toward  one 
ultimate  holding-company,  made  up  of  a  group  of  the  richest  and  most 
powerful  financiers,  which  might  virtually  hold  the  industry  of  the  en- 
tire country  in  its  palm. 

In  one  of  the  minor  suits  that  grew  out  of  the  formation  of  the 
Northern  Securities  Company  J.  Pierpont  Morgan,  being  examined  by 
counsel,  explained  the  motives  which  had  led  him  and  his  associates 
to  resort  to  the  merger  device.  "  I  wanted  the  stock  put  where  noth- 
ing could  interfere  with  it,"  he  said.  "  If  it  wasn't  safe  in  the  North- 
em  Securities  Company,  it  wasn't  safe  anywhere.  The  advantage 
is  that  the  company  is  so  large  that  no  one  interest  could  control  or 
begin  to  control  it."  Therefore,  he  argued,  the  stocks  of  the  two 
railroads  would  be  safe  from  attacks  in  the  markets  and  those  in  con- 
trol of  the  roads  could  devote  themselves  without  harassment  to  the 
development  of  the  properties. 

England  Bears  the  Brunt 

The  brunt  of  the  American  invasion  of  Europe,  as  already  shown, 
was  borne  by  England.  But  while  England  was  disposed  toward  close- 
knit  relations  with  the  United  States,  it  must  not  be  supposed  that 
the  English  people  were  blind  to  the  apparently  coming  eclipse  of  Brit- 
ish supremacy.  The  situation  was  loudly  discussed  and  several  strong 
measures  were  suggested  for  the  maintenance  of  British  prestige. 
A  British  Imperial  zollverein  was  favored  by  many  publicists,  though 
as  will  appear  later,  there  were  great  difficulties  in  the  way  of  this 
plan.     "  Wake  up,  England !  "  was  a  common  cry. 
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The  Tobacco  War 

One  of  the  first  American  trusts  to  invade  England  was  the  so- 
called  Tobacco  Trust.  In  September,  1901,  the  Americans  purchased 
"  Ogdens,  Limited,"  one  of  the  leading  British  tobacco  concerns,  and 
began  a  struggle  for  the  English  trade.  Thirteen  strong  English 
companies,  refusing  to  yield  to  the  American  onslaught,  formed  them- 
selves into  the  Imperial  Tobacco  Company  and  fought  Ogdens  tooth 
and  nail,  even  planning  to  erect  factories  in  the  United  States  and  meet 
the  Americans  on  their  own  ground.  But  the  Imperial,  eager  as  it 
was  to  defend  itself  aggressively,  lacked  the  skill  of  its  rivals  in  trade 
warfare,  and  was  defeated  in  the  first  attack.  The  Imperial  people  had 
hoped  to  catch  the  Americans  napping.  They  made  strong  alliances 
with  certain  large  retailers  and  then  issued  to  the  34,000  retailers  who 
had  not  been  included  in  any  larger  plan  for  mutual  benefits  a  circular, 
asking  them  to  boycott  Ogdens.  "  Refuse  to  sell  any  of  the  tobacco 
sold  by  Ogdens,"  said  the  Imperial,  in  eifect,  "  and  we,  in  return,  will 
next  November  divide  among  you  £50,000,  and  afterward  will  dis- 
tribute twenty  per  cent,  of  our  net  profits  after  paying  our  regular  divi- 
dends." 

This  oifer  seemed  liberal.  Indeed,  when  the  conservatism  of  Eng- 
lish trade  methods  is  remembered,  it  was  startling.  But  the  Imperial 
had  reckoned  without  Ogdens.  While  the  retailers  were  considering 
what  they  would  do,  the  Americans  delivered  a  powerful  counterstroke. 
They  promised  to  divide  among  the  retailers  for  the  next  four  years  an 
annual  bonus  of  £200,000,  besides  all  of  the  profits  of  the  company  dur- 
ing the  same  period.  The  condition  of  this  gift  was  simply  that  the 
retailers  must  not  consent  to  boycott  the  American  goods.  There  was 
no  demand  of  a  counter  boycott.  The  retailers  might  sell  the  goods 
of  the  Imperial,  but  they  must  also  be  willing  to  sell  the  goods  of 
Ogdens.  The  Imperial,  unable  to  cope  with  the  new  situation, 
"  hedged  "  by  modifying  its  demands  so  as  merely  to  require  the  retail- 
ers not  to  display  the  American  goods  in  their  shop  windows. 

The  first  victory  rested  with  Ogdens.  The  purpose  of  the  Ameri- 
cans, however,  was  not  to  drive  their  English  competitors  out  of 
business,  but  to  compel  an  amalgamation  on  an  international  basis. 
This  result  was  attained  in  the  fall  of  1902,  the  amalgamation  being  ar- 
ranged as  follows:     Ogdens  transferred  its  business  to  the  Imperial 
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Tobacco  Company,  and  the  export  business  of  all  the  companies  was 
placed  with  a  joint  corporation  called  the  British- American  Tobacco 
Company,  Limited.  The  Imperial  was  left  in  control  of  the  trade  of 
the  United  Kingdom;  the  American  trust  was  to  retain  undisturbed 
control  in  Cuba  and  the  United  States;  and  the  British- American 
Tobacco  Company  was  to  endeavor  to  secure  the  trade  of  the  rest  of 
the  world.  The  official  statement  of  the  amalgamating  companies  pre- 
sented this  interesting  point :  "  It  is  believed  that  this  combination  is 
the  first  attempt  to  unite  any  great  international  industry,  and  its  prog- 
ress will  be  watched  with  interest  everywhere.  It  may  mark  a  new 
development  in  the  direction  of  British  and  American  interests  joining 
hands  instead  of  competing  against  each  other  in  the  sphere  of  com- 
merce." 

Conference  of  Colonial  Premiers 

England's  hope  lay  in  her  colonies.  To  knit  them  more  closely  to 
the  home  country  by  ties  of  trade  would  be  an  achievement  worthy  of 
the  best  efforts  of  statesmanship.  Joseph  Chamberlain,  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  the  Colonies,. and  a  man  of  keen  perceptions,  had  seen  the 
desirability  of  imperial  federation.  His  views  merely  summarized  the 
prevailing  opinions  of  publicists  as  to  what  was  required.  How  best  to 
bring  about  the  desired  result  was  an  unsettled  question  —  one  to  be 
probed  more  deeply  before  the  answer  could  be  found. 

Talk  of  a  Zollverein,  or  customs  imion,  was  common.  Two  plans 
were  suggested.  One  favored  an  Imperial  customs  schedule  against 
foreign  countries  with  virtual  free  trade  within  the  Empire.  This 
meant  protection.  The  milder  plan  was  this,  that  in  applying  the  exist- 
ing tariff  schedules  of  England  and  the  colonies  there  should  be  a 
reduction  or  differentiation  in  each  other's  favor,  according  to  ^  fixed 
agreement. 

There  is,  at  this  point,  no  necessity  of  going  into  the  arguments  that 
were  advanced  for  and  against  the  several  plans.  Any  protectionist 
campaign  seemed  to  be  premature,  since  publicists  were  yet  to  discover 
how  to  devise  a  tariff  schedule  under  which  some  of  the  colonies  would 
not  be  bound  to  suffer  from  tariff  duties  under  which  others  would 
gain.  Another  plan  to  secure  closer  federation  was  for  the  colonies  to 
assume  a  share  of  the  burden  of  Imperial  defense.     Here  again  there 
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was  objection;  any  compulsion  to  this  end  might  easily  arouse  resent- 
ment as  "  taxation  without  representation,"  and,  more  than  that,  col- 
onies widely  removed  from  each  other  in  interests  as  well  as  geo- 
graphically, were  pretty  certain  to  reserve  the  right  to  decide  what 
wars  they  would  enter  upon. 

To  promote  the  unity  of  the  Empire  a  conference  of  the  Colonial 
Premiers  was  arranged,  to  meet  after  the  coronation  festivities  in  June. 
The  sudden  illness  of  King  Edward  and  the  postponement  of  the  coro- 
nation (see  chapter  X.)  left  the  colonial  conference  as  practically  the 
only  important  feature  of  the  program  to  be  carried  out  at  the  time. 
The  Premiers  began  their  sittings  on  June  30. 

It  was  a  notable  group  of  men  that  met  with  Mr.  Chamberlain  at 
the  Colonial  Office.  First,  there  was  Mr.  Chamberlain  himself — the 
"  strong  man  "  of  the  government  —  the  monocled,  orchid-wearing 
Birmingham  manufacturer.  Incisive,  indomitable,  relentless,  he  was 
always  a  power  in  action,  whether  right  or  wrong  in  principle.  The 
Boer  War  was  popularly  considered  his  war.  He  was  for  going  for- 
ward all  along  the  line. 

Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier,  Premier  of  Canada,  represented  the  greatest 
British  colony.  Of  French  ancestry.  Sir  Wilfrid  possessed  a  manner 
of  much  courtliness  and  animated  charm.  He  made  a  distinguished 
figure,  and  his  contributions  to  Imperial  discussions  were  forceful  and 
logical.  Sir  Edmund  Barton,  Premier  of  the  Australian  Common- 
wealth, with  the  smooth,  sensitive  face  of  an  actor  or  an  orator,  was 
a  man  of  optimistic  speech.  He  was  serene  as  to  the  present,  placid 
as  to  the  future;  like  Laurier's,  his  was  a  personality  to  please.  Sir 
Gordon  Sprigg,  Premier  of  Cape  Colony,  had  shown  surprising  strength 
in  hi&  successful  contest  against  Lord  Milner  in  regard  to  the  proposed 
suspension  of  the  Cape  Constitution  (see  chapter  V.).  As  representa- 
tive of  the  colony  that  had  been  at  war  with  the  Boers,  he  attracted 
especial  notice.  The  "  bad  boy  "  of  the  Colonial  group  was  Richard 
Seddon,  Premier  of  New  Zealand  — "  self-made  Dick  Seddon  "  — 
the  aggressive,  radical  trumpet-piece  of  imperialism.  Then  there  was 
Sir  Robert  Bond,  of  Newfoundland,  less  concerned  with  imperial 
schemes  than  with  the  welfare  of  his  own  colony,  but  full  of  plans  by 
which  Newfoundland's  geographical  position  might  be  utilized  to  make 
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her  the  key  to  the  western  world.     The  tale  of  Colonial  representatives 
was  completed  by  Sir  Albert  Hime,  Premier  of  Natal. 

in 
The  results  of  the  conference  were  for  the  most  part  negative.  The 
impracticability  of  any  present  movement  for  a  Zollverein  was  made 
clear,  as  was  the  determined  opposition  of  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier,  Sir 
Edmund  Barton,  and  others  to  a  Kriegsverein.  Since  one  of  these  two 
plans  had  seemed  essential  to  federal  imperialism,  the  conference  was 
virtually  a  failure,  so  far  as  the  desires  of  its  promoters  were  con- 
cerned. The  discussions  were  not  made  public.  What  occurred  was 
reported  only  indirectly,  but  it  was  said  that  among  the  resolutions 
agreed  to  was  one  providing  for  Colonial  Conferences  to  be  held  at 
regular  four  year  intervals;  also  that  some  decision  was  reached  re- 
garding the  establishment  of  fast  mail  lines  between  the  colonies  and 
England,  and  certain  other  minor  schemes.  The  Premiers  were  all 
"  Home-Rulers."  They  were  willing  that  their  colonies  should  enjoy 
British  protection,  but  only  so  long  as  cost  and  profit  should  be  re- 
ciprocal. 

The  Will  of 'Cecil  Rhodes 

Part  of  the  common  program  for  the  closer  federalization  of  the 
Empire  was  the  firm  establishment  of  England  as  the  educational  center 
—  and  "  education,"  as  used  in  this  connection,  means  not  so  much  the 
training  of  scholars  as  the  training  of  men.  There  were,  moreover,  ad- 
vanced imperialists  whose  hopes  were  for  the  future  of  a  united  Anglo- 
Saxon  race,  including  the  people  of  the  United  States.  Cecil  Rhodes, 
more  than  any  other,  stood  for  these  advanced  ideas  of  world-wide 
citizenship.  His  death  in  1902  and  the  publication  of  his  remarkable 
will  were  events  of  international  political  importance. 

I 

Cecil  John  Rhodes  was  born  on  July  5,  1853,  ^^^  of  the  large 
family  of  a  country  vicar  in  Hertfordshire.  He  was  sent  to  Oxford 
(Oriel  College),  but  delicate  health  led  him  to  join  one  of  his  brothers 
in  Natal,  in  1871,  and  after  a  time  they,  with  another  brother,  went 
to  the  diamond  fields  where  Kimberley  now  is,  and  staked  out  claims. 
One  of  his  brothers  tired  of  this  work,  the  other  lost  his  life  in  a  fire, 
and  Cecil  took  over  both  their  claims.     Gradually  he  became  prosper- 
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ous.  His  health  meantime  had  so  improved  in  the  open-air  life  of  the 
diamond  fields  that  he  was  able  to  spend  the  summers  at  Oxford,  study- 
ing to  take  his  degree.  It  was  not  until  1881,  however,  that  he  was 
finally  graduated. 

The  accumulation  of  his  fortune  was  a  subordinate  purpose  in  his 
life.  That  fortune  grew,  first  from  the  value  of  his  own  mines,  then 
from  his  successful  conversion  of  a  number  of  rival  companies  into 
the  great  De  Beers  Consolidated  Diamond  Mining  Company,  a  huge 
corporation  in  which  he  retained  his  leadership. 

But  Rhodes  was  a  dreamer  as  well  as  a  materialist.  He  wanted  a 
fortune,  but  he  wanted  it  only  because  it  would  give  him  power  to 
fulfil  his  dreams.  He  saw  in  his  visions  all  of  South  Africa  belonging 
to  Britain;  more  than  that,  he  saw  the  English-speaking  races  united 
in  one  pf ace-compelling,  world-ruling  force.  He  would  have  founded 
a  great  secret  society,  made  up  of  wealthy  and  prominent  men,  to  urge 
on  the  Anglo-Saxon  propaganda.  Toward  the  injustices  and  incon^ 
sistencies  of  the  moment  he  was  contemptuous,  bearing  in  mind  only  the 
great  end  he  sought.  His  enemies  said  that  he  was  ambitious,  selfish, 
unscrupulous.  That  may  have  been;  but  he  developed  those  traits 
for  the  advancement  of  his  race,  not  for  his  own  personal  aggrandize- 
ment. There  is,  he  argued,  at  least  a  fifty  per  cent,  chance  that  God 
exists.  "  That  being  so,"  we  may  almost  hear  him  say,  "  it  behooves 
me  to  enquire  what  God  would  have  me  do.  What  is  He  more  likely 
to  wish  me  to  do  than  what  He  is  himself  doing.  It  is  clear  that  He 
is  making  the  Anglo-Saxon  peoples  the  masters  of  the  world.  Then 
how  can  I  serve  God  better  than  by  doing  everything  I  can  to  advance 
Anglo-Saxon  interests." 

In  1880  Rhodes  entered  the  Cape  Parliament.  Naturally  it  was  his 
policy  to  extend  British  dominion  northward  into  the  Continent,  but 
first  he  devoted  his  energies  to  the  reconciliation  of  conflicting  Dutch 
and  EngHsh  factions  in  the  Colony.  Without  the  Dutch,  he  said,  the 
English  could  not  govern  South  Africa.  His  great  stroke  was  the  ac- 
quisition of  the  vast  region  north  of  the  Limpopo,  stretching  to  the 
Zambesi.  It  was  necessary  to  go  to  war  with  the  Mashonas  to  get  their 
lands  away  from  them,  but  the  handfuls  of  English  were  successful 
and  King  Lobengula  and  his  braves  had  to  yield.  The  new  territory 
became  known  as  Rhodesia.    Rhodes  organized  the   British   South 
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Africa  Company,  under  royal  charter,  to  administer  Rhodesia,  and  be- 
came, in  fact,  responsible  for  its  government,  using  the  resources  of 
the  De  Beers  Company  to  develop  the  new  region. 

In  1890  Rhodes  became  Premier  of  Cape  Colony.  He  pressed  his 
scheme  for  a  Cape-to-Cairo  telegraph  and  railroad  and  fathered  some 
excellent  local  legislation.  At  the  same  time  he  developed  a  plot 
against  the  independence  of  the  Transvaal  Republic.  The  abortive 
exposure  of  this  plot  in  the  Jameson  Raid,  1895,  and  its  sorry  failure 
need  not  be  described.  The  result,  as  far  as  Rhodes  was  concerned, 
was  to  discredit  him  for  the  time  and  force  his  withdrawal  from  the 
Premiership.  He  now  gave  his  whole  time  to  the  Chartered  Com^. 
pany  until  1898,  when  he  reentered  the  Cape  Parliament.  At  the  out* 
break  of  the  Boer  War  he  had  begun  to  recover  some  of  his  lost 
political  ground.  He  went  through  the  siege  at  Kimberley,  and  the 
hardships  told  on  his  health.  He  died  of  heart  trouble  at  Cape  Town, 
March  26,  1902,  and  was  buried  in  the  Matoppo  Hills,  near  Buluwayo. 

II 

The  mere  public  history  of  Cecil  Rhodes  pictures  a  powerful  char- 
acter with  large  ideas.  The  full  extent  of  his  dream  for  the  race, 
however,  was  not  known  to  the  world  until  after  his  death.  Hia 
last  will  and  testament  at  once  was  recognized  as  a  more  fitting  memo- 
rial of  the  man  than  the  tomb  which  he  had  chosen  for  himself  in  the 
Matoppos.  The  importance  of  the  document  lay  not  so  much  in  the 
extent  of  its  benefactions  as  in  the  nature  of  them  —  just  as  the  peculiar 
interest  of  his  career  was  not  that  he  acquired  wealth  and  influence,  but 
that  he  applied  both  to  the  furtherance  of  ideals  which  would  ordinarily 
seem  remote  to  the  man  of  affairs.  Scholarships  at  Oxford  for  stu- 
dents from  the  British  colonies,  Germany,  and  the  United  States  —  this 
was  the  remarkable  feature  of  the  will.  It  embodied  a  scheme  for  the 
educational  federation  of  the  German  and  English-speaking  races  — 
Briton  and  German  and  American  going  out  into  the  world  on  a  com- 
mon basis.  The  motive  may  be  expressed  in  the  words  of  Rhodes 
himself :  "  A  good  understanding  between  England,  Germany,  and 
the  United  States  will  secure  the  peace  of  the  world,  and  educational 
relations  form  the  strongest  tie." 

The  fortune  disposed  of  by  the  will  was  supposed  to  amount  to 
between  $20,000,000  and  $30,000,000.    The  executors  were  Lord  Rose- 
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bery,  Earl  Grey,  Lord  Milner,  Alfred  Beit,  L.  S.  Jameson,  L.  L.  Mi- 
chell,  and  B.  A.  Hawksley.  The  residue  of  the  estate,  after  all  bequests 
had  been  paid,  was  to  be  divided  among  the  executors,  but  there  was  a 
stipulation  that  as  each  legatee  died  his  share  should  go  to  a  common 
fund,  which  ultimately  would  become  the  property  of  the  last  surviving 
executor.  Among  the  minor  bequests  was  Mr.  Rhodes's  country  place, 
Groote  Schuur,  near  Cape  Town,  to  be  the  residence  for  the  "  Prime 
Minister  of  the  Federal  Government  of  South  Africa."  Until  federa- 
tion had  been  accomplished,  Groote  Schuur  was  to  be  a  museum. 

Ill 

The  Oxford  scholarships  were  to  be  allotted  as  follows :  To  Rho- 
desia, nine,  of  which  three  were  to  be  filled  up  each  year.  Three  schol- 
arships each  (one  to  be  filled  each  year)  to  the  South  African  College 
School,  Cape  Colony;  the  Stellenbosch  College  School,  Cape  Colony; 
the  Diocesan  College  School  at  Rondebosch,  Cape  Colony ;  the  St.  An- 
drew's College  School  at  Grahamstown;  the  colonies  of  Natal,  New 
South  Wales,  Victoria,  South  Australia,  Queensland,  Western  Aus- 
tralia, Tasmania,  New  Zealand,  Newfoundland,  the  Bermudas,  Jamaica ; 
the  Canadian  Provinces  of  Ontario  and  Quebec.  Two  scholarships 
were  given  to  each  State  and  Territory  of  the  United  States.  The 
Colonial  and  American  scholarships  were  each  to  be  for  £300  a  year. 
In  addition  fifteen  scholarships  of  £250  each  were  awarded  to  students 
of  German  birth,  to  be  nominated  by  the  German  Emperor.  As  to  the 
qualifications,  Mr.  Rhodes  thus  expressed  himself  in  the  will : 

**  My  desire  being  that  students  who  shall  be  elected  to  the  scholar- 
ships shall  not  be  merely  bookworms,  I  direct  that  in  the  election  of  a 
student  to  a  scholarship  regard  shall  be  had  to  (i)  his  literary  and 
scholastic  attainments;  (2)  his  fondness  of  and  success  in  manly  out- 
door sports,  such  as  cricket,  football,  and  the  like;  (3)  his  qualities  of 
manhood,  truth,  courage,  devotion  to  duty,  sympathy  for  the  protection 
of  the  weak,  kindliness,  unselfishness,  and  fellowship ;  and  (4)  his  ex- 
hibition during  school  days  of  moral  force  of  character  and  of  in- 
stincts to  lead  and  to  take  an  interest  in  his  schoolmates,  for  those  latter 
attributes  will  be  likely  in  after  life  to  guide  him  to  esteem  the  perform- 
ance of  public  duties  as  his  highest  aim. 

"  As  mere  suggestions  for  the  guidance  of  those  who  will  have  the 
choice  of  students  for  the  scholarships,  I  record  that — (i)  My  ideal 
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qualified  student  would  combine  these  four  qualifications  in  the  pro- 
portions of  three-tenths  for  the  first,  two-tenths  for  the  second,  three- 
tenths  for  the  third,  and  two-tenths  for  the  fourth  qualification,  so  that 
according  to  my  ideas,  if  the  maximum  number  of  marks  for  any  schol- 
arship were  two  hundred,  they  would  be  apportioned  as  follows :  sixty 
to  each  of  the  first  and  third  qualifications,  and  forty  to  each  of  the 
second  and  fourth  qualifications.  (2)  The  marks  for  the  several  qual- 
ifications would  be  awarded  independently  as  follows  —  that  is  to  say, 
the  marks  for  the  first  qualification  by  examination,  for  the  second  and 
third  qualifications  respectively  by  ballot  by  the  fellow  students  of  the 
candidates,  and  for  the  fourth  qualification  by  the  head  master  of  the 
candidate's  school.  And  (3)  the  results  of  the  awards  (that  is  to  say, 
the  marks  obtained  by  each  candidate  for  each  qualification)  would  be 
sent  as  soon  as  possible  for  consideration  to  the  trustees,  or  to  some 
person  or  persons  appointed  to  receive  the  same,  and  the  person  or 
persons  appointed  would  ascertain  by  averaging  the  marks  in  blocks  of 
twenty  marks  each  of  all  candidates  the  best  ideal  qualified  students. 
No  student  shall  be  qualified  or  disqualified  for  election  to  a  scholarship 
on  account  of  his  race  or  religious  opinions." 

IV 

The  novel  character  of  Mr.  Rhodes 's  benefaction  compelled  wide 
mterest.  But  after  all,  he  had  only  provided  for  an  experiment.  There 
was  no  precedent  to  indicate  that  the  end  he  sought  could  be  attained 
by  the  means  he  provided.  The  annual  intermingling  of  a  few  hundred 
students  from  peoples  numbering  many  millions  seemed  unlikely  to 
make  any  very  great  impression  upon  the  masses  of  those  peoples.  As 
affording  to  deserving  youths  the  opportunities  for  free  education,  the 
scholarships  were  certain  to  prove  of  value ;  as  a  significant  influence  for 
Anglo-Saxon  comity,  or  for  the  actual  political  union  of  English-speak- 
ing nations  their  worth  was  dubious.  But  the  interest  aroused  by  the 
scheme  and  the  general  approval  of  its  motive  was  significant  of  a 
trend  of  sentiment  which  in  time  might  eflfect  some  approximation  of 
the  unity  which  Mr.  Rhodes  desired  to  bring  about.  This  sentiment 
Was  deeper  and  more  far-reaching  than  any  plan  for  its  partial  crystal- 
lization. It  was  founded  upon  a  growing  sense  that  the  real  interests 
of  the  Anglo-Saxon  nations  were  dependent  upon  a  larger  measure 
of  Anglo-Saxon  unity. 
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The  equilibrium  of  Europe  was  not  seriously  disturbed  in  1902. 
The  Anglo-Japanese  Alliance  caused  some  trepidation  in  dipl9matic 
circles,  but  analysis  showed  that  its  effect  would  be  to  limit  rather  than 
to  spread  possible  hostilities.  The  Sugar  Conference  at  Brussels  fore- 
shadowed the  end  of  a  deplorable  industrial  condition.  The  renewal 
of  the  Dreibund,  or  Triple  Alliance,  put  a  check  on  the  prevalent  un- 
easiness regarding  the  tendency  toward  new  relations  among  the  Pow- 
ers. Vexatious  problems  arose  in  Europe  and  in  other  parts  of  the 
world,  but  excepting  the  situation  in  the  Far  East  and  in  certain  coun- 
tries of  South  America,  there  was  little  that  pointed  to  a  resort  to 
arms. 

How  some  of  the  Powers  adopted  a  manner  of  eager  friendship 
toward  the  United  States  has  already  been  recorded.  The  most  ancient 
of  American  friendships,  that  between  the  United  States  and  France, 
was  felicitously  recognized  at  the  dedication  of  the  statue  of  Count 
Rochambeau,  at  Washington,  May  24.  President  Loubet  sent  a  dis- 
tinguished mission  to  be  present  at  the  unveiling.  There  were  General 
Brugere,  General  de  Chalandar,  Vice-Admiral  Fournier,  and  several 
officers  of  lower  rank,  besides  representatives  of  the  civil  government ; 
also  the  present  Count  and  Countess  Rochambeau  and  the  Count  and 
Countess  de  Lafayette.  The  missioners  were  pleasantly  feted  at  Wash- 
ington, and  returned  the  hospitalities  on  the  French  battleship  Gaulois. 
The  early  sympathy  of  France  with  the  struggles  of  the  American  revo- 
lutionists and  the  importance  of  the  help  extended  by  the  French  at  the 
critical  climax  of  those  struggles  were  thus  commemorated. 

Among  themselves,  the  European  Powers  continued  their  traditional 
amenities.  President  Loubet  visited  the  Czar  in  May.  At  the  banquet 
after  the  grand  review  of  troops  at  Czarskoe-Selo  the  Czar  said  that 
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the  French  and  Russian  armies  constituted  a  brotherhood  of  arms 
"  which  we  can  regard  with  all  the  greater  satisfaction  because  those 
imposing  forces  are  not  destined  to  support  one  another  aggressively, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  to  strengthen  the  maintenance  of  general  peace 
and  safeguard  respect  for  those  high  principles  which  assure  the  well- 
being  and  conduce  to  the  progress  of  nations." 

Anglophobia  in  Germany  swelled  to  high  tide  early  in  the  year.  It 
will  be  remembered  that  in  October,  1901,  Joseph  Chamberlain,  the 
British  Colonial  Secretary,  in  a  speech  at  Edinburgh,  made  a  barely 
veiled  reference  to  the  cruelties  of  the  German  army  in  the  Franco- 
Prussian  War.  The  words  caused  an  uproar  in  the  German  press, 
and  after  the  Christmas  holidays,  when  the  Reichstag  reassembled, 
provoked  official  counter-statements.  Count  Udo  von  Stolberg-Werni- 
gerode  referred  to  "  a  foreign  minister  "  who  had  insulted  the  German 
army.  The  Imperial  Chancellor,  Count  von  Biilow,  then  took  up  the 
gauntlet  and  in  a  severe  speech  vigorously  warned  Mr.  Chamberlain, 
to  let  foreign  countries  alone.  "  The  Germany  army,"  he  said,  "  stands 
far  too  high  and  its  escutcheon  is  far  too  clean  to  be  affected  by  dis- 
torted judgments.  With  regard  to  anything  of  that  kind,  the  remark 
of  Frederick  the  Great  holds  good  when  he  said,  on  being  told  that 
someone  had  attacked  him  and  the  Prussian  army,  '  Let  the  man 
alone  and  don't  excite  yourselves.     He  is  biting  at  granite.' " 

Mr.  Chamberlain  retorted  with  this  brief  statement:  "As  I  read 
history,  no  British  minister  has  ever  served  his  country  faithfully  and 
at  the  same  time  been  popular  abroad.  I  make  allowance,  therefore, 
for  foreign  criticism.  I  will  not  follow  an  example  that  has  been  set 
to  me.  I  do  not  want  to  give  lessons  to  a  foreign  minister,  and  I 
will  not  accept  any  at  his  hands.  I  am  responsible  only  to  my  sover- 
eign and  my  countrymen." 

German  criticism  of  Chamberlain's  words  —  which,  indeed,  were 
interpreted  more  harshly  than  was  necessary  —  was  a  case  of  the  pot 
calling  the  kettle  black.  As  the  London  Times  said  editorially :  "  Nei- 
ther the  Chancellor  nor  his  interlocutor,  who  tells  us  that  an  insult  to 
the  German  army  is  an  insult  to  the  German  people,  has  a  syllable  of 
rebuke  for  the  flood  of  obscene  and  unmanly  falsehoods  with  which 
the  German  press  has  persistently  sought  to  befoul  the  military  honor 
of  England.    •    .    .    That  stream  of  insult  has  provoked  deep  and 
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lasting  indignation  amongst  all  classes  of  the  people  which  Count  von 
Billow  might  have  clone  something  to  assuage." 

The  Brussels  Sugar  Conference 

The  Beet  Sugar  industry  was  especially  a  development  of  the  Nine- 
teenth Century.  About  the  middle  of  the  preceding  century  a  German 
scientist,  Margraff,  finding  that  the  sugar  beet  was  the  most  saccharine 
of  many  plants  which  he  examined,  predicted  that  it  would  be  made 
the  basis  of  an  industry,  but  it  was  nearly  fifty  years  later  that  Achard, 
a  pupil  of  Margraff,  announced  practical  methods  for  the  extraction 
of  sugar  from  the  beet.  Within  a  decade  factories  began  to  spring  up 
on  the  Continent. 

Government  bounties  stimulated  the  industry.  By  the  close  of  the 
Nineteenth  Century  it  had  reached  such  proportions  that  several  con- 
tinental countries  were  producing  very  much  more  beet  sugar  than  was 
required  for  domestic  consumption.  The  producers  were  protected  by 
bounties  and  prohibitive  customs  duties,  the  consumers  being  thus 
compelled  to  pay  prices  artificially  high.  The  surplus  was,  for  the 
most  part,  dumped  into  England,  which  admitted  sugar  virtually  free. 
Meantime  the  cane-sugar  industry  of  the  West  Indies  languished. 
The  West  Indian  planters  could  not  meet  the  prices  of  the  bounty- fed 
European  manufacturers. 

The  artificial  bounty  system  was  a  load  upon  the  taxpayers.  The 
money  which  they  paid  for  their  sugar  over  and  above  the  normal  price 
was  turned  over  to  the  manufacturers  as  bounty,  and  the  surplus  sugar 
was  sold  abroad  at  prices  lower  than  the  domestic  prices  by  the  amount 
of  bounty.  The  evils  of  the  situation  were  generally  recognized,  being 
admitted  by  nearly  all  except  the  sugar  manufacturers  themselves.  So, 
several  of  the  Powers  —  Germany,  France,  Belgium,  the  Netherlands, 
and  Austria-Hungary  —  sent  representatives  to  a  sugar  conference, 
which  began  its  sessions  at  Brussels  in  December,  1901,  and  came  to  a 
final  agreement  after  several  months  of  discussion. 

The  conference  adopted  a  convention,  binding  the  signatory  coun- 
tries to  suppress  all  sugar  bounties,  direct  and  indirect.  Cane  and  beet 
sugar  were  to  be  taxed  alike,  and  a  maximum  tariff  rate  of  $1.20  per 
100  kilograms  was  fiixed.    Any  disputes  which  might  arise  out  of  the 
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new  arrangement  were  to  be  referred  to  a  permanent  international 
commission,  which  was  to  sit  at  Brussels.  This  commission  was  also 
to  be  authorized  to  admit  to  the  convention  countries  which  were  not 
represented  in  the  conference.  The  convention  could  not,  of  course, 
become  operative  unless  ratified  by  the  countries  represented.  It  was 
to  go  into  effect  on  September  i,  1903,  and  was  to  continue  in  force 
for  five  years. 

England  had  largely  profited  by  the  bounty  system  which  had 
turned  over  to  her  the  surplus  sugar  of  the  Continent  at  prices  so  much 
lower  than  the  prices  in  the  countries  of  production.  But  the  English 
colonies  in  the  West  Indies  were  suffering  from  the  too  strenuous  com- 
petition, and  their  industrial  condition  had  become  so  depressed  that 
the  home  government  could  not  continue  to  ignore  their  request  for 
preferential  duties.  It  was  supposed  that  England  forced  the  abolition 
of  the  continental  bounties  by  threatening  to  give  preferential  tariffs  to 
her  West  Indian  Colonies,  if  the  continental  bounty  system  were  con- 
tinued. Great  Britain  agreed  to  the  Brussels  convention,  promising,  as 
did  the  Netherlands,  to  give  no  preference  to  the  sugar  industry  of 
her  colonies ;  but  for  the  immediate  relief  of  her  West  Indian  colonies 
she  decided  to  remove  her  import  duty  of  one  halfpenny  a  pound  on 
sugar  so  far  as  her  colonial  product  was  concerned.  This  reduction 
was  to  continue  until  the  Brussels  convention  went  into  effect. 

HI 

Germany  ratified  the  convention  and  passed  a  sugar  bill  during 
the  summer  session  of  the  Reichstag.  The  measure  aroused  a  some- 
what bitter  debate,  for  the  sugar  men  were  a  force  to  be  reckoned  with, 
and  they  were  none  too  willing  to  lose  their  annual  subsidy  of  29,- 
000,000  marks.  They  argued  that  the  convention  would  ruin  the  Ger- 
man sugar  industry;  that  the  beet-root  growers  would  suffer  more 
than  the  manufacturers.  Count  von  Biilow,  in  reply,  was  able  to 
show  (i)  that  England  bought  nearly  one-half  of  the  sugar  that  had 
to  be  exported,  and  (2)  that  the  only  way  to  keep  the  English  market 
was  to  agree  to  the  convention,  the  terms  of  which  were  insisted  upon 
by  England.  He  argued,  too,  that  the  surtax  of  $1.20  per  100  kilo- 
grams, low  though  it  was,  would  prove  high  enough  to  keep  foreign 
sugar  out  of  Germany.  Also  the  country  would  be  relieved  from  the 
burden  of  taxation  required  to  pay  the  bounties.     The  bill  passed  by 
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the  Reichstag  abolished  the  state  regulation  of  production  and  reduced 
the  duty  on  imported  sugar  to  the  maximum  prescribed  by  the  con- 
vention. The  railway  freight  rates  on  beet-roots,  molasses,  and  sugar 
were  to  be  reduced. 

In  Austria-Hungary  the  sugar  question  was  not  taken  up  until 
December.  Identical  bills  were  then  introduced  in  the  Austrian  and 
Hungarian  parliaments.  The  third  article  of  the  bills,  while  very  in- 
geniously conceived,  was  apparently  an  evasion  of  the  spirit  of  the 
Brussels  Convention.  It  authorized  the  continuance,  until  the  last  day 
of  August,  1903,  of  the  sugar  bounty,  even  on  sugar  which  might  be 
stored  away  for  future  export.  The  clause  provided  that  such  sugar 
could  be  either  exported  or  taken  out  of  bond  for  home  consump- 
tion without  regard  for  the  time  fixed  for  the  convention  to  go 
into  effect.  After  September  i,  1903,  the  production  of  sugar  in 
Austria-Hungary  was  to  be  limited  to  the  estimates  of  domestic  con- 
sumption. In  Hungary  the  convention  was  adopted  before  the  year 
ended;  in  Austria  it  was  fixed  as  the  first  subject  to  be  discussed 
in  the  coming  year. 

M.  de  Witte  in  July  addressed  a  note  to  the  Powers  that  took  part 
in  the  Brussels  Conference,  protesting  against,  the  classification  of 
Russian  sugar  as  stimulated  by  bounties  and  at  the  same  time  sug- 
gesting that  another  conference  should  be  called,  to  consider  the 
effect  of  trusts  and  syndicates  on  the  international  market.  M.  de  Witte 
seemed  to  think  that  evil  conditions  in  the  industry  were  due  not 
so  much  to  the  bounty  system  as  to  the  actions  of  syndicates.  This 
suggestion  was  not  very  favorably  received,  and  nothing  came  of  it; 
nor  were  the  arguments  accepted  that  the  Russian  system  of  stimulat- 
ing the  export  of  sugar  was  not  in  effect  a  bounty  system.  From  the 
foreign  standpoint,  the  United  States  had  defined  the  situation. 

The  Russian  way  was  this :  Every  year  the  government  estimated 
the  quantity  of  sugar  that  would  be  required  for  domestic  use.  This 
quantity  was  apportioned  among  the  different  factories,  and  upon 
the  product  was  fixed  an  impost  of  2.5  cents  a  pound.  Upon  all 
sugar  produced  in  excess  of  the  apportioned  quantity  an  extra  tax 
was  levied.  But  if  the  surplus  sugar  was  exported,  the  extra  tax 
was  remitted. 
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The  Renewal  of  the  Dreibund 
The  Triple  Alliance  of  Germany,  Italy,  and  Austria-Hungary 
was  renewed  in  June  for  a  further  period  of  five  years.  The  conven- 
tion was  signed  at  Berlin  on  June  28  by  the  German  Chancellor 
(Count  von  Biilow),  the  Italian  Ambassador  (Count  Lanza),  and 
the  Austro-Hungarian  Ambassador  (M.  de  Szogyeny).  But  though 
the  old  order  continued,  much  of  its  meaning  was  gone.  The  three 
countries  were  not  so  closely  knit  in  commercial  relations  as  formerly. 
The  new  German  tariff  threatened  to  cause  a  tariff  war,  which  was 
certain  to  affect  Germany's  connection  with  the  other  two  partners 
in  the  Dreibund.  The  new  Franco-Italian  understanding,  moreover, 
had  left  Italy  without  one  of  the  principal  motives  which  had 
originally  influenced  her  in  joining  the  alliance,  namely,  her  fear  of 
French  aggression.  There  was  in  none  of  the  countries  concerned 
any  enthusiasm  for  the  renewal  of  the  Alliance.  The  treaty  was  signed 
as  much  to  keep  up  appearances  as  for  any  other  reason ;  it  served  to 
maintain  the  old  fiction  about  the  balance  of  power.  Yet  under  the  new 
conditions  the  alliance  was  really  more  advantageous  to  the  general  po- 
litical situation  in  Europe  than  it  had  been  in  the  time  of  Bismarck,  for 
its  very  weakness  was  a  guarantee  that  its  purposes  would  be  not 
offensive,  but  defensive. 

The  attitude  of  the  three  Governments  that  formed  the  alliance  is  im- 
portant to  know  in  determining  the  strength  of  its  coherence.  First, 
the  German  point  of  view  may  be  gathered  from  a  speech  delivered 
in  the  Reichstag  by  Count  von  Biilow,  early  in  the  year.  "  The 
Triple  Alliance,"  he  said,  "  did  not  exclude  the  possibility  of  good 
relations  between  its  partners  and  other  powers;  and  I  would  not 
consider  it  right  if  even  a  small  section  of  the  German  press  were 
to  manifest  a  certain  disquietude  on  account  of  the  Franco-Italian 
arrangements.  In  a  happy  marriage  the  husband  must  not  become 
angry  the  moment  he  sees  his  wife  enjoying  an  innocent  extra  dance 
with  some  one  else.  The  chief  thing  is  that  she  does  not  run  away 
from  him  —  and  she  will  not  if  she  finds  that  with  him  she  is  hap- 
piest." The  Chancellor  went  on  to  show  how  since  1879  the  prob- 
lems of  diplomacy  had  greatly  changed.  "  The  objects  of  the  policy 
of  our  day  extend  to  regions  and  purposes  which  arc  far  distant  from 
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the  confines  of  Germany.  I  would  mention  in  this  connection,  for 
example,  the  north  coast  of  Africa,  Persia,  and  East  Asia.  If,  there- 
fore, the  Dreibund  is  for  us  no  longer  an  absolute  necessity,  it  still 
remains  in  the  highest  degree  valuable  as  an  augmented  guarantee 
of  peace  and  of  the  status  quo,  quite  apart  from  the  fact  that  it  is 
a  very  useful  ligament  for  uniting  States  which,  by  their  geographical 
situation  and  their  historical  traditions,  are  bound  to  remain  good 
neighbors.  As  for  us,  we  must  continue  to  keep  Germany  so  strong 
that,  as  our  friendship  at  present  is  valuable  for  every  one,  our  hos- 
tility can  be  a  matter  of  indifference  to  none."  Since  Italy  and  Aus- 
tria had  often  complained  that  Germany  was  the  only  member  that 
really  profited  by  the  alliance.  Count  von  Billow's  statement  that  the 
alliance  was  "  no  longer  an  absolute  necessity  "  for  Germany  caused 
some  surprise. 

Austria-Hungary's  official  statement  was  delivered  in  May  by 
Count  Goluchowski,  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs.  The  alliance,  he 
said,  would  "continue  to  pursue  the  pacific  end  to  which  it  owes  its 
origin  .  .  .  with  all  the  greater  confidence,  as  according  to  the 
declarations  repeatedly  made  by  the  competent  authorities  as  to  the 
no  less  pacific  objects  of  the  Dual  Alliance,  it  must  regard  the  latter 
as  a  highly  valuable  complement  and  assistance  in  the  fulfilment  of 
its  own  task."  The  fundamental  principle  of  the  alliance  had,  he 
continued,  been  "  extended  to  extra-European  questions  " —  as  wit- 
ness the  Anglo- Japanese  alliance,  "  which  has  followed  in  the  foot- 
steps of  the  understanding  between  Russia  and  Austria-Hungary,  both 
of  them  constituting  agreements  dominated  by  the  same  conservative 
spirit  as  led  to  the  Triple  Alliance."  These  international  agreements 
"  do  not  exclude  in  the  slightest  degree  special  agreements  between 
individual  Powers  as  to  specific  interests  which  affect  them  alone," 
as  shown  "  by  the  confidential  relations  now  existing  between  Italy 
and  France  and  by  the  thoroughly  satisfactory  development  of  Aus- 
tria-Hungary's relations  with  Russia  in  consequence  of  the  St.  Peters- 
burg agreement  of  1897."  This  development  had  "checked  perils 
which  caused  permanent  anxiety  on  the  continent."  The  so-called 
"  prestige  policy  "  in  the  Balkans  had  been  ended  by  the  St.  Peters- 
burg agreement,  "  the  principal  stipulation  of  which  is  that  neither 
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party  shall  undertake  or  tolerate  anything  calculated  to  disturb  the 
mutual  equality  of  their  positions  in  the  Near  East." 

In  Italy  the  explanation  that  the  alliance  did  not  hinder  its  part- 
ners from  making  other  agreements  was  voiced  by  Signor  Prinetti. 
The  remaining  advantage  of  the  alliance  to  Italy  was  that  it  insured 
the  country  against  attack  from  Austria.  But  the  treaty  had  scarcely 
been  renewed  when  King  Victor  Emmanuel  visited  the  Czar  at  St. 
Petersburg,  and  did  not  even  stop  for  a  flying  visit  at  Vienna.  Truly, 
Italy  seemed  to  be  maintaining  the  balance  by  standing  at  the  center 
of  the  see-saw.  She  was  in  a  position  to  side  with  either  the  Triple 
Alliance  or  the  Dual  Alliance  on  almost  any  international  question 
that  might  arise. 

The  Pan-American  Congress 

The  most  important  result  of  the  Pan-American  Congress,  which 
began  its  sessions  in  Mexico  City  during  October,  1901,  was  the 
decision  that  all  the  South  American  Governments  should  join  Mexico 
and  the  United  States  in  their  adherence  to  the  Hague  treaty,  pro- 
viding a  means  of  voluntary  arbitration  for  international  disputes. 
The  channels  through  which  this  decision  was  reached  have  been  in- 
dicated in  the  preceding  volume.  The  acceptance  of  the  Hague  Con- 
vention solved  a  difficult  problem  by  bringing  about  unity  of  action 
in  the  Congress.  It  did  not,  however,  settle  the  real  question  which 
was  at  the  root  of  controversy,  namely,  what  were  to  be  the  relations 
between  Chile  and  her  neighbors?  The  Caesarism  of  Chile  was  back 
of  the  whole  problem,  and  compulsory  arbitration  was  proposed  to 
end  it.  Chile  was  successful  in  preventing  the  adoption  of  any  scheme 
of  compulsory  arbitration,  though  ten  of  the  delegations  from  other 
countries  signed  a  treaty  agreeing  upon  such  a  scheme  among  them- 
selves. 

The  question  of  arbitration,  while  it  was  the  most  vital  topic  dis- 
cussed, was  only  one  of  many  questions  dealt  with  by  the  Congress. 
The  picturesque  plan  for  a  great  Pan-American  railroad  to  be  traced 
along  the  spine  of  the  two  continents  was  discussed  with  enthusiasm. 
A  committee  was  appointed  to  urge  the  construction  of  the  many 
links  needed  for  the  completion  of  such  a  road.  Provision  was  made 
for  a  Pan-American  customs  congress,  to  meet  in  New  York  within 
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one  year  and  investigate  the  feasibility  of  securing  uniformity  in 
the  rules  governing  the  entry,  despatch,  and  clearance  of  vessels,  cus- 
tom house  formalities,  and  the  passage  of  goods  in  transit  through 
one  country  to  another.  It  was  left  for  this  special  congress  also  to 
consider  the  compilation  of  a  Pan-American  commercial  dictionary,  giv- 
ing in  English,  French,  Spanish,  and  Portuguese  the  commercial  and 
local  name  of  every  article  of  commerce  in  North  and  South  America. 
The  delegates  at  Mexico  also  arranged  for  a  reorganization  of  the 
International  Bureau  of  American  Republics,  with  the  aim  of  making 
it  a  great  bureau  of  information.  It  was  recommended  that  an  in- 
ternational bank  be  established  in  one  of  the  great  commercial  centers, 
with  branches  in  the  chief  cities  of  all  the  countries.  The  desirability 
of  more  frequent  meetings  was  recognized  and  it  was  agreed  that 
not  more  than  five  years  should  elapse  before  the  next  congress. 

The  Congress  adjourned  on  January  31.  It  had  worked  not  only 
amid  difficulties  arising  out  of  international  jealousies,  but  under  the 
handicap  which  in  so  many  instances  prevented  any  finality  of  action. 
In  certain  matters  the  Congress  could  really  act;  in  others  it  could 
merely  recommend.  But,  after  all,  the  true  function  of  such  an  as- 
sembly was  to  bring  together  different  nationalities,  each  with  its 
aims  and  ambitions,  and  to  afford  a  clearing-house  for  opinions  and 
ideas.  It  could  not  serve  special  interests;  its  rightful  purpose  was 
to  discover  the  bases  of  interest  common  to  all  the  countries  repre- 
sented and  to  discover  the  best  means  of  educating  those  countries  to 
a  course  of  common  action. 

The  Chinese  Question 

The  most  important  focus-point  of  international  interests  was  still 
China.  In  1900  the  Boxer  rebellion  flared  up  and  was  quickly 
stamped  out  by  the  soldiery  of  the  Powers.  In  1901  China,  under 
the  pressure  of  diplomacy  and  arms,  submitted  to  the  humiliating 
demands  of  the  Powers  for  indemnity  and  for  sure  means  of  pre- 
venting new  outbreaks.  In  1902  the  active  phases  of  the  incident 
ended  with  the  return  of  the  Court  to  Peking  and  the  resumption  of 
authority  by  the  Chinese,  the  partial  evacuation  of  Chili  by  the 
allied  forces,  the  negotiation  of  the  Mackay  treaty  of  commerce  with 
China  and  the  settlement  of  troublesome  details  in  regard  to  the  pay- 
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ment  of  the  foreign  indemnity,  and  the  agreement  between  China  and 
Russia  as  to  Manchuria.  Barring  possible  treaty  violations  by  China 
or  by  some  of  the  more  grasping  or  jealous  of  the  Powers,  the  out- 
look for  the  nnmediate  future  was  fairly  satisfactory. 

It  was  a  most  remarkable  spectacle  that  the  world  had  witnessed 
in  China.  A  few  thousand  foreign  soldiers  had  marched  from  the 
sea  to  Peking  and  dictated  terms  to  the  most  ancient  of  all  govern- 
ments—  a  government  controlling,  or  assuming  to  control,  a  popula- 
tion which  in  1902  was  estimated  by  Chinese  census-takers,  with  doubt- 
less some  approach  to  accuracy,  to  number  426,447,325,  occupying 
territory  11,081,000  square  kilometres  in  area. 

The  Return  of  the  Court 

The  return  of  the  Emperor  and  Dowager-Empress  to  the  capital 
was  a  significant  piece  of  drama.  Scene. —  The  central  gate  of  the 
Manchu  city,  Tsien-men,  north  of  the  Chinese  city,  with  its  massive 
walls  and  two  small  temples  dedicated  to  the  gods  of  Tao.  Charac- 
ters.—  The  Dowager-Empress,  an  able,  if  misguided,  old  woman;  the 
Emperor,  a  debilitated  man ;  Chinese  officials,  mandarins  and  viceroys 
and  generals,  and  their  accompanying  troops;  hordes  of  kotowing 
subjects  of  the  Son  of  Heaven;  on  the  walls  a  curious  assemblage 
of  foreign  devils,  gazing  with  unblinded  eyes  on  the  profaned  majesty 
of  the  Middle  Kingdom.  Theme. —  The  ruler  of  a  great  country 
returning  in  the  false  semblance  of  triumph  to  the  city  whence  he 
had  ignominiously  fled  seventeen  months  before.  The  leading  char- 
acter was  the  DoWager-Empress.  She  was  the  center  of  interest 
during  the  progress  of  the  spectacle,  the  Emperor  being  little  more 
than  a  lay  figure. 

The  ceremony  was  a  strange  example  of  "  face-saving."  Screens 
of  matting  had  been  erected  to  shut  oflf  from  the  imperial  eyes 
the  railroad  buildings  outside  the  gate.  The  breaches  which  the 
allied  troops  made  in  the  walls  had  been  concealed  by  hasty  repairs. 
To  shrewd  Chinese  eyes  the  sham  of  the  triumph  might  have  been 
obvious.  But  the  Chinese  deliberately  prefer  such  sham  when  it 
conduces  to  stagnant  peace  of  mind.  What  they  prefer  to  be  true, 
in  such  a  case,  they  assume  to  be  true;  and  etiquette  would  be  seri- 
ously violated  by  any  one  who  insisted  upon  the  incongruity. 
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I 

The  last  stages  of  the  journey  to  Peking  began  on  January  3,  when 
the  Court  traveled  by  railroad  from  Cheng  Ting  Fu  to  Pao  Ting  Fu. 
A  stop  of  several  days  was  made  at  Pao  Ting  Fu,  and  on  January  7, 
after  sending  on  the  baggage  trains,  the  imperial  party  continued  by 
the  railroad  to  Peking.  An  epoch-making  novelty  this  railroad  travel 
was.  The  Dowager-Empress,  it  is  said,  showed  her  sex  by  insisting 
that  the  engine-driver  stop  blowing  his  whistle,  since  she  was  ex- 
tremely nervous  and  the  shrill  sound  frightened  her.  Perhaps  she 
was  thinking  of  the  denizens  of  the  graves  over  which  the  railroad 
was  laid. 

The  royal  party  did  not  enter  the  city  by  train,  but  alighted  at  the 
old  terminus  outside  the  Chinese  city,  and  after  thanking  the  rail- 
road officials  for  the  effort  to  make  the  journey  comfortable,  entered 
their  palanquins  and  were  borne  to  Chien  Men,  where  they  arrived 
at  the  hour  which  the  astrologers  had  named  as  propitious.  Over 
tlie  central  gate  were  grouped  the  foreigners.  The  Chinese  authori- 
ties had  ordered  that  every  facility  should  be  given  them  to  see  — 
even  to  photograph  —  the  imperial  cortege.  Their  permitted  pres- 
ence was  an  innovation  the  significance  of  which  can  hardly  be  real- 
ized in  Western  countries. 

It  was  nearly  noon  when  the  first  baggage  carts  filed  through 
the  gate,  followed  by  couriers  on  horseback,  and  coolies  staggering 
on  foot  with  decorated  baskets.  A  French  observer  has  described 
vividly  what  followed.  "  At  one  o'clock  appeared  the  first  group  of 
horsemen  —  mandarins  in  black,  palace  attendants  in  red  gauze  and 
gray  fur  caps,  and  bearers  of  the  yellow  parasols,  which  were 
carried  in  yellow  linen  cases  hung  from  the  shoulder.  Then  came, 
in  turn.  Prince  Ching,  more  mandarins,  the  Emperor's  saddle  horses,  in 
yellow  trappings,  led  by  grooms;  General  Ina  Yu  Kun,  resplendent 
in  his  yellow  jacket;  more  bearers  of  yellow  parasols,  a  score  of 
archers  from  the  infantry  of  General  Chang  Kuei  Ti;  then  a  multi- 
colored group  of  huge  red,  greenish-pink,  and  orange  parasols,  em- 
broidered in  enormous  golden  letters,  carried  by  servants  on  foot. 
Invisible  in  his  chair,  with  its  closed  curtains,  the  Emperor  was  the 
center  of  the  next  group,  most  brilliant  and  gaudy  of  all  —  fifteen 
horsemen  in  yellow  silk  jackets,  all  members  of  the  eight  princely 
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families  descended  from  the  founders  of  the  djmasty.  Then,  behind 
her  great  open  parasol,  the  Dowager-Empress's  palanquin  advanced. 
A  still  more  dazzling  cortege  surrounded  her;  two  yellow  jackets 
(one  worn  by  the  great  favorite,  Yung  Lu)  rode  at  her  side  among 
the  eunuchs.  Mounted  eunuchs,  wearing  over  their  robes  long  yel- 
low silk  dalmaticas,  preceded  the  yellow  chair,  borne  by  eight  porters, 
in  which  sat  the  young  Empress;  Four  red  carriages,  in  which  were 
invisible  princesses,  went  by,  and  a  pell-mell  of  soldiers,  porters,  and 
baggage  carts  gave  rather  the  effect  of  a  traveling  circus.  They 
disappeared  through  the  central  gate  of  the  palace  (Ta-king-men)  ; 
the  red  doors,  with  their  great  gilded  bronze  nails,  closed ;  and  behind 
the  walls  and  barred  portals  the  life  of  the  imperial  exiles,  now  re- 
turned to  their  capital,  was  resumed." 

II 

When  the  imperial  chair  had  passed  the  outer  door  of  the  bastion 
that  defends  the  gate  of  Chien  Men,  it  turned  to  the  left  and  stopped 
before  one  of  the  two  small  temples.  The  Emperor  descended  and 
rendered  thanks  to  his  ancestors  for  their  protection,  then  returned 
to  the  chair,  which  resumed  its  journey.  Foreign  on-lookers  se- 
cured a  good  view  of  the  Emperor.  He  was  simply  a  weakly  young 
man,  clothed  in  a  long  tunic  of  a  deep  blue,  under  which  appeared 
the  hem  of  a  crimson  robe.  His  fur  cap,  with  its  red  button,  was 
similar  to  the  caps  worn  by  the  princes. 

Much  more  of  a  figure  was  the  Dowager-Empress.  Her  chair, 
in  its  turn,  stopped  within  the  bastion,  and  she  entered  the  temple 
in  which  the  Emperor  had  not  worshipped.  When  she  came  out 
one  of  the  attendant  eunuchs  called  her  attention  to  a  group  of  for- 
eigners on  the  wall  near  by.  She  looked  at  them  steadily  for  a 
moment,  then,  to  the  surprise  of  all,  bowed  in  an  unmistakable 
salutation.  Then  she  went  to  the  other  temple,  and  after  worship- 
ping there,  again  bowed  several  times  in  succession  to  the  foreigners 
before  continuing  her  progress. 

In  appearance  the  Dowager-Empress  was  a  heavy-faced,  thick-set 
Manchu  woman.  Her  wrinkles  were  concealed  by  paint;  her  hair  — 
naturally  black  or  dyed  to  look  so  —  was  arranged  after  the  Tartar 
manner  in  two  bands,  forming  horns,  thickly  be  jeweled.  Over  her 
yellow  satin  skirt  she  wore  a  dark  blue  silk  tunic. 
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III 

That  the  old  order  had  been  changed  was  evident  from  the  inci- 
dents of  the  Court's  reentry  into  the  capital.  The  sweeping  char- 
acter of  the  changes  became  clearer  later  in  the  month.  On  January 
22  the  Emperor  personally  received  the  representatives  of  foreign 
governments  in  the  innermost  large  hall  of  the  palace.  He  told  the 
ministers  that  he  had  faith  in  the  good  intentions  of  the  Powers 
toward  China.  The  Dowager-Empress  was  not  present  during  this 
ceremonial.  On  January  28  there  was  a  reception  to  the  entire  diplo- 
matic body,  and  on  this  occasion  she  was  visible,  seated  on  a  throne, 
with  the  Emperor  on  a  dais  at  her  feet.  There  was,  of  course,  no 
necessary  assUmptioii  of  superior  rank  in  the  higher  seat,  for  even 
the  Emperor  could  not  be  placed  above  a  relative  of  an  older  genera- 
tion. The  ministers  delivered  an  address  to  the  Emperor,  who  re- 
plied in  a  thin,  weak  voice.  Then  the  ministers  advanced  to  the 
steps  of  the  throne  and  the  Dowager-Empress  spoke  a  few  words, 
though  her  utterance  was  so  indistinct  that  its  meaning  could  only 
be  guessed  at.  The  ladies  of  the  legations  were  then  presented,  and 
when  they  retired  to  another  room  the  Dowager-Empress  followed 
them  and  sobbingly  lamented  the  attack  on  the  foreigners.  She 
singled  out  Mrs.  Conger,  wife  of  the  United  States  Minister,  and 
loaded  her  with  gifts  of  jewelry  from  her  own  person  —  bracelets 
and  rings.  At  a  banquet  later  given,  at  which  the  only  males  present 
were  the  Emperor  and  an  interpreter,  the  Dowager-Empress  again 
expressed  her  esteem  for  the  foreign  ladies,  presenting  them  with 
jewelry.  Intercourse  between  the  foreigners  and  the  Court  contin- 
ued through  the  year.  The  revolutionary  nature  of  the  change  will 
be  apparent  from  the  fact  that,  under  the  new  conditions.  Sir  Robert 
Hart,  head  of  the  imperial  customs,  was  presented  at  Court  for  the 
first  time,  though  he  had  lived  in  Peking  for  nearly  forty  years. 

The  apotheosis  of  the  Dowager-Empress  as  the  real  ruler  of  China 
seemed  at  last  fairly  complete.  She  had  formerly  been  recognized 
as  the  power  behind  the  throne;  but  now,  barring  the  flimsiest  kind 
of  semblance  that  Kuang  Su  was  technically  the  ruler,  she  was  the 
Throne.  She  had  come  out  from  behind  her  veil  of  seclusion  and 
was  openly  facing  the  world.  Nevertheless  her  actual  authority  was 
not  expressed  in  set  terms. 
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Internal  Disturbances 

Despite  the  expression,  so  often  applied,  that  China  is  the  kingdom 
of  flowers,  there  are  always  patches  of  the  country  in  which  the  weeds 
of  revolutionary  disturbances  are,  springing.  The  country  is  so 
badly  administered  that  turbulent  conditions  are  only  to  be  expected. 
The  masses  are  by  no  means  callous  to  the  extortions  of  the  tax 
farmers.  But  the  very  absence  of  quick  communication  between  the 
different  parts  of  the  Empire,  while  it  makes  good  government  vir- 
tually impossible,  tends  to  localize  insurrection.  One  Province  might 
be  in  revolt  and  another  Province  might  scarcely  know  that  any 
movement  out  of  the  ordinary  was  in  progress.  It  must  be  a  serious 
disturbance  indeed  that  would  involve  a  large  part  of  the  country 
at  once,  as  did  the  Taiping  rebellion. 

In  1902  dangerous  unrest  was  expected  for  two  particular  rea- 
sons. The  Boxer  movement,  which  had  been  suppressed  in  the  east- 
ern part  of  the  empire,  was  beginning  to  fire  the  people  of  the  western 
Provinces.  Moreover,  the  extra  taxes  which  would  have  to  be  levied 
to  provide  the  indemnity  demanded  by  the  Powers  would  undoubt- 
edly arouse  resentment  in  certain  sections.  The  event  in  a  measure 
fulfilled  expectation.  The  tax  collections  provoked  disaffection;  the 
putting  down  of  the  Boxers  in  Szechuen  and  elsewhere  required 
considerable  effort.     There  was  much  turmoil. 

When  the  provincial  officials  set  about  to  raise  money  for  the 
indemnity  they  had  to  resort  to  extra  taxation.  In  some  districts 
the  people  refused  to  pay  and  the  mandarins  had  to  borrow  money 
on  their  personal  security  to  make  up  the  deficiencies.  In  richer 
districts  the  mandarins  extorted  from  the  people  more  than  the  pro 
rata  share  of  indemnity  money. 

I 

Early  in  the  year  two  missionaries  were  murdered  in  Kansu  Prov- 
ince. In  February,  during  disturbances  along  the  border  between 
Kuang-si  Province  and  French  Indo-China,  two  French  officers  were 
killed.  A  German  missionary  was  also  killed,  and  in  August  Messrs. 
J.  R.  Bruce  and  H.  R.  Lewis,  of  the  China  Inland  Mission,  were 
murdered  in  Hu-nan  Province.  Also,  in  Szechuen  Province  Chris- 
tian converts  were  killed  and  Christian  chapels  destroyed. 

The   disturbances   in   the    south   developed   into   an    anti-dynastic 
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movement  which,  in  the  spring  assumed  alarming  proportions.  Ten 
thousand  armed  men  were  in  the  field.  General  Su- Yuan-Chun  took 
an  army  to  the  center  of  rebellion  and  encountered  and  defeated  a 
body  of  revolutionists.  General  Ma  marched  inland  from  Canton 
with  another  army,  but  was  forced  back  from  Tangcheng  by  the 
rebels.  The  movement  spread  until  it  threatened  to  involve  all  of 
southern  China.  The  imperial  troops  sustained  several  bad  reverses, 
but  finally  General  Ma  and  Marshal  Su  joined  forces  in  Kuang-si 
Province,  and  early  in  April,  aided  by  General  Wong,  who  arrived 
opportunely  on  the  battle  ground  with  machine  guns  and  quick-firers, 
routed  the  rebels  in  a  battle  at  Kongchuen,  and  drove  them  to  the 
mountains. 

The  Imperial  forces  were  now  obliged  to  await  reenforcements. 
The  rebels,  strengthened  by  new  recruits,  reopened  their  campaign, 
securing  possession  of  thirty  towns  and  villages,  and  cutting  to  pieces 
in  ambush  2,000  of  Marshal  Su's  troops.  About  the  last  of  April, 
however,  a  large  insurgent  force  was  severely  defeated,  and  the  revo- 
lutionary movement  subsided,  though  numerous  small  bands  contin- 
ued hostilities  by  guerilla  methods.  In  the  autumn  the  insurrection 
flared  up  from  its  embers.  The  year  closed  with  several  government 
columns  advancing  upon  the  centers  of  disaffection. 

The  southern  rebels  called  for  the  foundation  of  a  new  imperial  dy- 
nasty under  a  Chinese  emperor.  The  Manchus  were  charged  with 
treason  and  corruption.  The  people  were  urged  to  turn  against  their 
rulers,  but  to  respect  the  person  and  property  of  foreigners. 

II 

The  rebels  in  Szechuen  very  nearly  captured  the  capital  of  the 
Province.  Kuei-chun,  the  Viceroy,  could  not  cope  with  the  situation 
and  was  recalled.  His  successor,  Tsen  Chun-hsuan,  proved  more 
energetic,  but  at  the  end  of  the  year  the  outlook  was  still  bad.  If 
the  anti-foreign  outbreak  got  beyond  the  control  of  the  authorities, 
it  would  be  practically  impossible  for  a  relief  army  of  foreigners  to 
penetrate  to  the  Province. 

In  Chili  Province  the  indemnity  tax  collection  was  accomplished 
at  the  cost  of  bloodshed.  Some  of  the  villages  and  towns  formed 
leagues  to  resist  the  collections.  It  required  the  well-drilled  troops 
of  Viceroy  Yuan-Shih-Kai  to  restore  order. 
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General  Tung  Fu-hsiang,  who  became  notorious  during  the  Boxer 
outbreak  of  1900,  caused  some  concern  near  the  end  of  the  year  by 
his  actions  in  the  somewhat  remote  Province  of  Kansu.  He  had 
about  him  a  considerable  force  of  his  old  troops,  and  he  made  de- 
mands upon  the  Peking  government  for  the  pay  of  his  men  and  for 
his  and  their  exculpation  from  blame  for  the  occurrences  of  1900. 
Meantime  he  threatened  the  missionaries,  compelling  them  to  flee 
the  Province.  It  was  rumored  that  General  Tung  was  collaborating 
with  Prince  Tuan,  who  was  in  Mongolia  with  an  independent  force 
of  troops.  China  was  pressed  to  capture  and  punish  Tung  and  Tuan, 
and  the  Peking  government  promised  energetic  measures. 

The  Indemnity 

The  indemnity  which  China  had  agreed  to  pay  to  the  Powers  for 
the  Boxer  outrages  of  1900  amounted  altogether  to  450,000,000  taels. 
It  was  only  after  an  almost  interminable  wrangle  that  the  Powers 
agreed  upon  this  sum,  and  the  basis  of  the  final  arrangement  seemed 
to  be  not  how  much  China  ought  to  pay,  but  how  much  she  would  be 
able  to  pay.  As  we  have  shown,  China  was  obliged  to  resort  to  extra, 
and  in  many  cases  excessive,  taxation  in  order  to  raise  the  indemnity 
money.  Malversation  was  the  rule  among  Chinese  officials.  Every 
man  through  whose  hands  the  government  money  passed  "  squeezed  " 
out  a  proportion  for  himself,  so  that  from  the  time  the  money  was 
paid  over  by  the  people  to  the  time  when  it  reached  the  central  gov- 
ernment it  dwindled  to  a  much  smaller  total  than  the  original.  This 
condition  was  well  understood.  It  could  hardly  be  remedied,  in  view 
of  centuries  of  established  precedent,  though  an  edict  for  its  eradica- 
tion was  issued  in  1902,  but  it  partly  accounted  for  the  difficulty  of 
increasing  the  revenues,  since  the  people  were  already  so  heavily 
taxed. 

Two  serious  difficulties  arose  in  1902  in  respect  of  the  payment 
of  the  indemnity.  One  related  to  the  excess  of  the  total  demands 
over  the  amount  agreed  upon;  the  other  was  due  to  the  drop  in  the 
price  of  silver. 

When  the  Powers  finally  handed  in  their  revised  indemnity  claims 
it  appeared  that  the  total  was  about  two  per  cent,  larger  than  the 
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450,000,000  taels  named  by  the  protocol.  A  pro  rata  reduction  of 
all  claims  was  proposed  by  the  United  States  and  Russian  ministers, 
all  the  other  Powers  agreeing  except  Japan  and  Great  Britain,  whose 
claims,  in  the  opinion  of  their  rrpresentatives  on  the  ground,  had 
already  been  reduced  to  the  minimum.  Meantime  the  Chinese  gov- 
ernment offered  to  the  bankers*  commission  at  Shanghai  an  instalment 
of  the  indemnity.  The  commission  refused  to  receive  the  money, 
because  the  Powers  had  not  yet  agreed  on  the  terms  of  division.  The 
difficulty  was  solved  by  the  United  States.  Minister  Conger,  speak- 
ing for  his  Government,  offered  to  cut  down  the  American  claims 
independently  of  the  course  of  the  other  Powers.  Thereupon  Great 
Britain  and  Japan  receded  from  their  first  position  and  agreed  to 
the  proposed  pro  rata  reduction. 

II 

Much  more  complicated  was  the  question  of  silver  exchange. 
Chinese  finance  was  on  the  silver  basis.  When  the  indemnity  was 
fixed  at  450,000,000  taels,  no  account  was  taken  of  the  possible  or 
probable  depreciation  in  the  gold  value  of  the  tael.  Presumably, 
China  was  expected  to  pay  at  the  rate  of  exchange  then  prevailing. 
But  the  price  of  silver  fell  so  far  that  by  the  middle  of  1902  the  higher 
exchange  made  the  indemnity  equivalent  to  about  550,000,000  taels. 
This  meant  an  addition  of  about  3,000,000  taels  to  the  annual  in- 
terest. The  more  silver  China  sold  in  order  to  pay  in  gold,  the  lower 
the  price  of  silver  would  fall,  for  there  was  comparatively  little  de- 
mand for  silver  outside  of  China. 

At  this  juncture  the  Chinese  government  proposed  to  collect  its 
customs  duties  in  gold  at  the  rate  of  exchange  fixed  by  the  protocol. 
Could  this  have  been  done  there  would  have  been  an  approximate 
equalization  of  conditions.  But  the  Powers  refused  to  entertain  the 
proposal.  The  advantage  which  was  already  theirs  they  proposed  to 
retain.  At  China's  request  the  United  States  suggested  that  the  whole 
question  of  the  basis  on  which  the  indemnity  was  to  be  paid  should 
be  submitted  to  the  Hague  Tribunal.  Germany  agreed  to  this  plan, 
provided  that  the  arbitration  be  limited  to  the  question  of  indemnity. 
The  subject  was  still  under  discussion  when  the  Chinese  government 
declared  its  intention  of  paying  on  a  silver  basis.  The  agents  of  the 
Powers  refused  to  accept  instalments  tendered  with  thi§  uuderstand- 
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ing,  and  the  year  ended  with  the  question  little  nearer  a  settlement 
There  was  a  good  deal  to  be  said  on  both  sides  of  the  argument. 
When  all  is  sifted  and  weighed,  however,  it  is  clear  that  the  Powers 
were  attempting  something  very  like  extortion. 

Ill 
The  expedients  resorted  to  by  Chinese  statesmen  in  order  to  raise 
the  money  for  the  indemnity  included,  as  we  have  said,  a  number  of 
special  taxes,  most  of  which  were  difficult  to  apply.  The  people  of  the 
country  were  in  no  frame  of  mind  to  accept  peaceably  any  heavy  addi- 
tional tax  burden.  One  financial  resort  was  a  house  tax,  but  this  could 
be  applied  only  very  gradually,  for  its  immediate  general  imposition 
would  have  been  provocative  of  serious  uprisings  against  the  Govern- 
ment and  against  foreigners.  In  some  of  the  large  cities  the  officials 
began  to  levy  the  house  tax  on  property  which  paid  high  rents. 

Of  the  different  attempts  to  increase  the  salt  and  land  taxes  none 
was  really  successful.  The  Government,  however,  was  benefited  to 
the  extent  of  certain  sums  seized  by  foreign  Powers  during  the  Boxer 
troubles,  and  now  returned.  The  United  States  paid  to  China  $376,- 
000,  representing  the  value  of  silver  bullion  which  had  been  seized  at 
Tientsin  by  American  troops.  Russia  returned  the  salt  heaps  of  which 
she  had  taken  control. 

New  Commercial  Treaty 

To  Great  Britain  fell  the  duty  of  negotiating  with  China  a  com- 
mercial treaty  which  should  establish  a  basis  for  the  larger  communi- 
cation of  China  with  the  rest  of  the  world.  Sir  James  L.  Mackay 
was  appointed  as  British  commissioner,  Sheng-Ta-Jen  and  Lu-Hai- 
Huan  as  Chinese  commissioners;  and  the  three  began  consideration 
of  a  very  important  program.  The  negotiations  were  long  protracted, 
but  the  treaty  was  finally  signed  on  September  6. 

I 

One  of  the  principal  subjects  dealt  with  was  the  abolishment  of 
the  likin  duties  and  kindred  taxes.  Likin  was  inland  revenue,  col- 
lected at  barriers  set  up  in  great  numbers  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 
It  operated  to  prevent  the  easy  movement  of  trade  through  the  in- 
terior. Inasmuch  as  new  barriers  could  be  fixed  at  will  by  local 
authorities,  the  abuses  connected  with  the  system  were  very  great. 
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The  Chinese  commissioners  estimated  that  the  total  annual  collections 
from  likin  and  kindred  taxes  amounted  to  40,000,000  taels,  of  which 
not  17,000,000  taels  reached  the  central  government. 

In  abolishing  these  pernicious  duties,  some  compensation  was 
necessary.  An  international  commission  of  experts  meantime  was 
considering  the  best  means  of  raising  the  customs  tariff  to  an  effective 
five  per  cent.,  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  protocol.  The  old 
duties,  calculated  on  a  basis  of  five  per  cent,  ad  valorem,  accord- 
ing to  the  prices  current  nearly  half  a  century  earlier,  now  gave  little 
more  than  three  per  cent.  Even  while  the  experts  were  at  work  in 
1902,  and  after  they  had  agreed  upon  a  schedule  of  tariffs,  the  further 
fall  of  silver  so  changed  the  conditions  that  their  specific  duties  would 
have  brought  only  about  four  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

The  tariff  commission  made  such  changes  as  would  provide  duties 
representing,  on  the  average,  4}^  per  cent,  of  the  current  values,  and 
completed  its  labors  on  August  16,  signing  the  provisional  tariff,  which 
was  to  go  into  effect  on  November  i.  Portugal  was  the  only  country 
that  did  not  concur  in  the  new  schedule.  The  Portuguese  argued 
that,  inasmuch  as  they  had  not  taken  part  in  the  negotiations  and  had 
not  signed  the  protocol  of  1901,  they  were  entitled  to  continue  Iheir 
trade  under  the  old  tariff.  This  right  they  were  willing  to  relinquish 
if  China  would  grant  them  certain  rights  near  Macao. 

The  treaty  commission  discussed  the  likin  untiPthe  middle  of  the 
summer.  Finally,  on  July  21,  the  Chinese  government  agreed  to  the 
complete  abolishment  of  all  likin  duties  on  native  as  well  as  on  foreign 
goods.  In  return,  the  British  government  agreed  to  a  surtax  on 
import  duties  over  all  existing  charges.  China  was  permitted  to  main- 
tain revenue  stations  at  certain  points  on  the  provincial  frontiers  and 
to  collect  certain  internal  duties. 

The  likin  taxes,  it  should  be  added,  were  a  comparatively  recent 
fiscal  development.  They  were  introduced  at  the  time  of  the  Taiping 
rebellion,  to  supply  funds  for  putting  down  the  insurrection,  and  they 
were  continued  after  peace  was  secured  in  order  to  make  up  the  de- 
ficiencies created  by  the  tariff  which  was  imposed  on  China  in  1858. 

II 

The  first  seven  articles  of  the  treaty  provided  for  trade-mark 
registration,  the  establishment  of  bonded  warehouses,  navigation  on 
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the  Yangtse  and  Canton  rivers,  the  equalization  of  dues  on  junks 
and  steamers,  facilities  for  drawbacks,  the  establishment  of  a  national 
currency,  the  liability  of  Chinese  stockholders  in  foreign  companies. 
The  most  important  concession  was  that  of  the  eighth  article,  which 
abolished  likin  and  kindred  taxes,  in  return  for  a  surtax  on  imports 
of  foreign  goods  and  on  Chinese  products  intended  for  export  abroad 
or  coastwise.  The  surtax  on  imports  was  to  be  not  more  than  one 
and  one-half  times  the  import  duty  leviable  under  the  protocol  of 
1 901.  The  duties  leviable  on  Chinese  products  for  export  were  to  be 
not  more  than  7^  per  cent,  ad  valorem.  Special  taxes  were  to  be 
allowed  on  certain  products,  while  on  some  other  products  there  was 
to  be  no  tax  at  all.  On  imported  opium  the  duty  and  the  commuta- 
tion of  likin  were  to  remain  at  7>4  per  cent.,  instead  of  the  12^  per 
cent,  to  be  charged  against  other  imports.  Inasmuch  as  the  loss 
of  revenue  from  the  abolition  of  likin  and  other  taxes  would  only 
in  part  be  made  up  by  the  surtax,  it  was  agreed  that  China  might 
impose  a  consumption  tax  on  native  products  not  intended  for  ex- 
port. China  promised  to  open  the  following  treaty  ports :  Changsha 
in  Hunan  Province,  Wahnsien  in  Szechuen  Province,  Nganking  in 
Anhui  Province,  and  Waichau  and  Kongmun  in  Kuangtung  Province. 

In  the  ninth  article  China  agreed  to  reform  the  mining  regulations 
m  such  a  way  that  foreign  capital  might  be  freely  employed  for  min- 
ing development.  The  tenth  article  regulated  the  navigation  of  inland 
waters.  For  the  first  time  such  navigation  was  made  a  treaty  right. 
The  importation  of  morphia  was  restricted  by  the  eleventh  article. 
Great  Britain  promised  in  the  twelfth  article,  to  give  up  her  extra- 
territorial rights  as  soon  as  the  increased  effectiveness  of  the  Chinese 
judicial  administration  should  warrant  her  in  so  doing.  In  the  last 
article,  the  thirteenth.  Great  Britain  agreed  to  take  part  in  a  commis- 
sion, made  up  of  representatives  of  China  and  the  treaty  Powers,  to 
investigate  the  question  of  foreign  missions. 

Ill 

The  treaty  was  of  such  a  nature  that  it  could  not  be  put  into  effect 
without  the  acceptance  of  its  conditions  by  all  the  foreign  Powers 
that  were  entitled  to  most-favored-nation  treatment  by  China.  It  was 
stipulated  that  the  assent  of  no  Power  should  be  made  contingent  upon 
political  concessions  from  the  Chinese  Government  or  exclusive  corn- 
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mercial  concessions.  In  any  event  the  abolishment  of  likin  was  not 
to  occur  until  January  i,  1904.  If  by  that  date  the  treaty  Powers 
had  not  all  accepted  the  treaty,  it  was  to  go  into  force  whenever  the 
assent  of  the  Powers  was  finally  given. 

China  appeared  to  have  conceded  much  more  than  might  have  been 
expected.  Nevertheless  the  Continental  Powers  were  not  enthusi- 
astic over  the  treaty.  They  suggested  that  the  concessions  were  not 
all  practicable ;  that  it  would  not  do  to  open  up  China  so  rapidly  while 
the  natives  were  still  nursing  their  rage  against  the  "  foreign  devils." 
But  there  was,  as  appears  from  the  long  postponement  of  the  date 
on  which  the  treaty  was  to  go  into  effect,  no  great  hurry  in  the  mat- 
ter.    Time  remained  to  inquire  carefully  into  the  situation. 

How  genuine  was  the  willingness  of  China  to  change  the  old 
order  was,  of  course,  the  question.  In  this  connection  it  may  be 
noted  that  an  important  reform  edict  was  issued  by  the  Imperial 
Government  on  February  i.  It  forbade  the  practice  of  foot-binding, 
legalized  marriages  between  Manchus  and  Chinese,  and  ordered  that 
Chinese  students  be  sent  abroad  to  acquire  foreign  knowledge. 

The  Manclmrian  Agreement 

The  main  bodies  of  the  foreign  troops  that  entered  China  in  1900 
to  relieve  the  foreign  legations  at  Peking  and  put  down  the  Boxer 
Rebellion  left  the  country  in  1901.  But  the  city  of  Tientsin  was  still 
under  foreign  military  control,  and  the  Russians  were  in  large  force 
in  Manchuria.  It  was  essential  that  some  agreement  should  be 
reached  as  to  the  evacuation  of  Tientsin,  where  conditions  were  far 
from  orderly.  The  Russian  control  of  Manchuria,  however,  was 
breeding  much  larger  problems. 

X 

The  protests  of  the  Powers  regarding  the  proposed  Manchurian 
agreement  of  1901  were  effective  in  checking  for  a  time  any  attempt 
to  put  a  seal  on  Russian  control  of  the  great  dependency.  The  Chi- 
nese had  been  on  the  edge  of  signing  a  treaty  which  would  have 
authoritatively  prolonged  the  Russian  occupation  for  three  years,  be- 
sides laying  the  foundations  upon  which  a  more  permanent  control 
might  readily  have  been  built.  The  withdrawal  of  that  treaty,  how- 
ever, left  things  just  as  they  had  been  before,  with  little  prospect  of 
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evacuation  of  the  territory  unless  the  other  Powers  should  concede 
to  Russia  certain  rights,  more  or  less  valuable. 

When  the  Russian  government  stopped  its  definite  negotiations 
the  Russo-Chinese  Bank,  which  was  the  agent  of  Russia  in  railroad 
and  financial  questions,  took  up  the  diplomatic  thread  and  sought  ex- 
clusive railroad  and  mining  concessions  in  Manchuria.  Great  Britain 
and  Japan  protested  against  any  such  infringement  on  treaty  rights. 
On  February  i  the  United  States  joined  in  the  protest.  Mr.  Hay, 
the  Secretary  of  State,  informed  the  Russian  and  Chinese  Govern- 
ments that  the  United  States  would  view  with  the  gravest  concern 
any  agreement  giving  Russia  exclusive  privileges  in  Manchuria. 
Such  an  agreement,  Mr.  Hay  argued,  would  be  followed  by  demands 
from  other  Powers  for  similar  advantages,  and  would  also  be  con- 
trary to  the  assurance  which  Russia  gave  when  Mr.  Hay,  in  Sep- 
tember, 1899,  asked  the  Powers  for  information  concerning  their  in- 
tentions with  regard  to  the  open  door  in  China.  M.  Lessar,  the 
Russian  minister  at  Peking,  informed  the  protesting  Governments  that 
the  Russo-Chinese  Bank  had  sought  the  concessions  without  the 
knowledge  of  the  Russian  Government,  and  that,  in  so  far  as  they 
conflicted  with  the  open  door  policy,  the  demands  would  be  with- 
drawn. The  negotiations  of  the  bank,  he  explained,  were  entirely 
apart  from  the  question  of  evacuation. 

The  negotiations  of  the  Bank  were  broken  off,  but  M.  Lessar 
renewed  his  efforts  to  secure  a  treaty  fixing  the  status  of  Russian 
interests  in  Manchuria.  Several  minor  questions  were  disposed  of, 
among  others  one  relating  to  the  drilling  of  Chinese  troops  in  north- 
em  China  by  foreign  officers.  Russia  and  Germany  both  desired  the 
privilege  of  instructing  the  Chinese  in  warfare.  China,  however, 
while  desiring  the  best  instruction,  was  more  than  ever  loath  to  put 
foreigners  in  actual  command  of  native  forces,  and  finally  settled  the 
question  by  employing  Japanese  military  experts,  nominally  to  trans- 
late and  interpret  Japanese  military  treatises,  and  practically  also  to 
instruct  and  advise  the  Chinese  officers.  Prince  Ching,  head  of  the 
Chinese  Foreign  Office,  gave  to  the  Russian  minister  a  written  prom- 
ise that  in  the  future  no  foreigners,  of  whatever  nationality,  would  be 
employed  in  the  northern  Chinese  military  and  naval  services.  But 
Yuan-Shih-Kai,  who,  as  Viceroy  of  Chili  Province,  was  commander- 
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in-chief  of  the  forces  specified,  refused  to  be  bound. by  Prince  Ching's 
promise,  which  had  been  given  without  the  Viceroy's  knowledge. 

II 

A  Manchurian  treaty  was  at  last  completed  by  M.  Lessar  and 
Prince  Ching  and  Wang-Wen-Shao.  It  was  signed  on  April  8,  the 
text  having  first  been  submitted  to  the  American,  British,  and  Japan- 
ese governments. 

In  the  first  article  Russia  consented  to  the  reestablishment  of 
Chinese  authority  in  Manchuria,  which  was  to  remain  an  integral 
portion  of  the  Chinese  Empire.  The  Chinese  Government  agreed,  in 
the  second  article,  "  on  resuming  possession  of  sovereign  and  admin- 
istrative powers  in  Manchuria  "  to  observe  strictly  the  stipulations  of 
the  contract  of  August  27,  1896,  with  the  Russo-Chinese  Bank.  In 
particular,  the  railroad  and  its  staflF  and  all  Russian  subjects  in  Man- 
churia, and  their  enterprises,  were  to  be  safeguarded  and  protected. 
The  existence  of  this  contract  with  the  Bank  had  often  been  denied, 
yet  here  it  was  given  title  officially.  In  return  to  China  for  the 
obligations  thus  assumed  Russia  promised,  if  no  trouble  arose  and  if 
no  obstacle  to  the  furtherance  of  the  plan  were  interposed  by  the 
conduct  of  other  Powers,  to  withdraw  gradually  all  Russian  troops 
from  Manchuria.  The  withdrawal  was  to  extend  over  a  period  of 
eighteen  months  from  the  date  of  signing  the  treaty,  as  follows: 
Within  six  months  the  south-western  part  of  Mukden  Province,  as 
far  north  as  the  Liao  River,  was  to  be  evacuated.  During  the  fol- 
lowing six  months  the  troops  were  to  leave  the  rest  of  Mukden 
Province  and  Kirin  Province.  The  final  period  of  evacuation  would 
cover  Hehlung-Kiang  Province. 

Until  the  Russian  troops  had  withdrawn  it  was  undertaken  (Arti- 
cle 3)  that  the  local  military  authorities  of  both  countries  should 
"agree  together  in  order  to  fix  the  number  and  determine  the  mili- 
tary stations  of  the  Chinese  troops  in  Manchuria."  China  was  not 
to  increase  the  fixed  number,  "  which  ought  to  be  sufficient  to  exter- 
minate the  brigands  and  pacify  the  country."  When  the  evacuation 
had  been  completed  China  was  to  have  the  right  to  increase  the  num- 
ber of  her  troops  in  Manchuria,  but  must  first  inform  Russia.  It  was 
agreed  that  a  Chinese  gendarmerie,  "  exclusively  consisting  of 
Chinese  subjects,"  might  be  raised  for  police  duty  "  in  the  interior 
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outside  the  territory  ceded  to  the  Chinese  Eastern  Railway  Com- 
pany." 

In  Article  4  Russia  promised  to  restore  the  Shanhaikwan-Niuch- 
wang-Sinminting  Railroad.  The  conditions  were  that  China  must 
alone  guard  the  railroad;  that  no  foreign  Power  be  permitted  to 
occupy  any  of  the  territory  restored  by  Russia;  and  that  the  railroad 
be  completed  and  operated  in  accordance  with  the  Anglo-Russian 
agreement  of  April  16,  1899,  and  in  accordance  with  the  contract 
made  with  the  private  company  on  September  28,  1898.  No  further 
railroad  extensions  in  Southern  Manchuria  were  to  be  undertaken  by 
China  without  Russia's  consent.  Also  China  was  to  reimburse  Rus- 
sia for  the  trouble  and  expense  of  repairing  and  operating  the  rail- 
road during  the  period  of  occupation.  The  treaty  became  operative 
on  the  day  it  was  signed.  There  was  an  understanding  that  Niuch- 
wang  would  be  turned  over  to  the  Chinese  as  soon  as  the  Powers 
evacuated  Tientsin,  and  that  the  Shanhaikwan  Railroad  would  be 
restored  as  soon  as  the  other  Powers  restored  the  Shanhaikwan, 
Tientsin  and  Peking  Railroad. 

Ill 

For  the  other  Powers  not  to  regard  the  treaty  dubiously  was 
impossible.  Russia,  it  is  true,  arranged  for  the  restoration  of  Man- 
churia to  the  Chinese  Government;  but  the  stipulations  in  the  con- 
tract of  1896  as  to  the  protection  of  the  railroad  unquestionably  g^ve  the 
Russians  an  opportunity  to  retain  their  actual  hold  on  the  country. 
The  railroad  commanded  every  important  city  and  road.  By  Octo- 
ber 8,  the  date  for  the  completion  of  the  first  stage  in  the 
evacuation,  Russia  had  withdrawn  her  troops  from  the  Chinese  terri- 
tory south  of  the  Liao  River.  The  letter  of  the  agreement  was  ful- 
filled. The  troops,  however,  or  at  least  the  greater  part  of  them, 
were  merely  concentrated  along  the  railroad,  on  the  supposition  that 
they  were  required  for  the  protection  of  the  line.  Permanent  bar- 
racks were  built  close  to  the  more  important  railroad  stations. 

Harbin,  the  center  of  Manchurian  trade,  which  since  1897  had 
grown  from  a  village  of  mud  huts  to  a  modern  Russian  city,  became 
headquarters  for  a  Russian  Commercial  Bureau,  which  labored  to 
make  Russian  trade  preeminent.  It  was  clear  that  the  Russians  had 
no  intention  of  losing  their  advantage.     Their  plans,  however,  were 
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not  all  successful.  M.  de  Witte,  the  Russian  Minister  of  Finance, 
visited  the  Far  East  toward  the  end  of  the  year.  His  inspection  of 
Russian  enterprises  in  the  Liaotung  Peninsula  led  him  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  port  of  Dalny,  which  had  been  built  at  great  cost  near 
Port  Arthur,  was  so  handicapped  by  disadvantages  in  the  site  that 
it  could  never  be  made  the  great  mart  which  its  promoters  had 
intended  it  to  be.  He  took  steps  to  restore  and  increase  the  commer- 
cial prestige  of  Vladivostok,  which  had  been  neglected  in  favor  of  its 
younger  rival. 

After  the  signing  of  the  treaty  it  was  agreed  that  the  sum  to  be 
paid  by  China  to  Russia  for  the  expenses  incurred  in  connection  with 
the  railroad  east  from  Shanhaikwan  should  be  about  $1,500,000.  The 
English  refused  to  give  up  the  branch  of  the  railroad  that  they  were 
holding,  because  the  Russians  would  not  immediately  surrender  cer- 
tain workshops.  Ultimately  the  dispute  was  settled,  and  the  railroad 
lines  were  restored  to  China.  In  this  connection  it  should  be  remem- 
bered that  the  railroad  north  from  Port  Arthur  to  Harbin  was  a 
Russian  road.  The  lines  that  were  restored  to  China  were  those 
which,  connecting  with  this  Manchurian  line,  ran  down  around  the 
Gulf  of  Pechili  to  Shanhaikwan  and  beyond. 

The  situation  in  Manchuria  at  the  close  of  1902  was  not  to  be 
regarded  with  optimism.  The  Russians  were  there  with  40,000  sol- 
diers, and  they  were  aggressive.  Inevitably  they  were  pushing  their 
enterprises  to  the  Korean  frontier.  As  soon  as  they  seriously  threat- 
ened to  extend  their  politico-commercial  operations  into  Korea  Japan 
would  make  a  stand  against  the  encroachment,  for  Japan,  her  own 
interests  at  stake,  could  not  entertain  the  idea  of  having  Russia  in 
Korea.  The  two  Powers,  Russia  and  Japan,  were  clearly  tending 
toward  a  serious  crisis. 

The  Evacuation  of  Tientsin  and  Shanghai 

One  difficulty  of  the  Powers  in  China  was  that,  when  it  came  time 
for  loosing  their  hold  on  the  country,  each  was  afraid  to  let  go. 
They  were  to  have  fully  restored  Chinese  authority  in  1901,  and  the 
bulk  of  the  troops  did  leave  Chili  Province  before  the  close  of  that 
year.  But  in  1902  there  were  still  4,000  foreign  troops  at  Tientsin, 
besides  garrisons  at  Shanghai. 
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I 

Tientsin  was  ruled  by  an  international  Provisional  Government, 
which,  though  it  made  many  superficial  improvements  in  the  city,  was 
less  successful  than  the  Chinese  had  been  in  keeping  the  district  quiet. 
Trade  was  stagnant;  brigandage  was  rife.  The  Chinese  felt  humili- 
ated by  the  continuance  of  the  foreign  occupation,  for  Tientsin  was 
the  capital  of  the  Province  and  the  seat  of  the  Viceroy,  Yuan-Shih- 
Kai,  who,  however,  would  not  maintain  his  residence  in  the  city  while 
the  foreigners  were  in  control. 

Great  Britain  and  Germany  advanced  objections  against  leaving 
Tientsin.  After  the  conclusion  of  the  Anglo- Japanese  treaty  Ger- 
many held  out  alone.  The  question  of  evacuation  was  bandied  be- 
tween the  foreign  ministers  at  Peking  and  the  military  commanders 
at  Tientsin,  and  after  much  discussion  conditions  were  agreed  upon, 
in  April,  under  which  the  Provisional  Government  would  be  abolished 
as  soon  as  the  Taku  forts  were  destroyed.  China  was  to  build  no  new 
forts  between  Peking  and  Taku  and  Shanhaikwan.  The  native  city 
of  Tientsin  was  not  to  be  fortified,  nor  the  walls  rebuilt,  nor  was  the 
native  garrison  or  police  force  of  the  city  to  exceed  2,500  men.  No 
Chinese  troops  were  to  be  permitted  within  a  radius  of  thirty  kilo- 
metres from  the  city.  The  Chinese  authorities  were  to  be  forbidden 
to  arrest  foreign  soldiers,  who  must  be  kept  in  order  by  an  inter- 
national guard.  The  remaining  minor  conditions  of  evacuation  were 
similarly  onerous  to  the  Chinese. 

At  this  point  a  dispute  arose  over  railroad  management.  Sir 
Ernest  Satow,  the  British  Minister,  quietly  concluded  an  agreement 
with  Yuan-Shih-Kai  and  Hu-Yu-Fen,  giving  to  the  British  certain 
privileges  in  railroad  construction  and  management  in  Northern  China. 
The  Powers  protested  so  strongly  that  Great  Britain  was  constrained 
to  yield  what  she  had  gained. 

Meantime  China  decided  that  the  conditions  laid  down  for  the 
restoration  of  Tientsin  were  impossible  to  meet.  Unless  the  Chinese 
were  allowed  to  maintain  a  sufficient  force  of  troops  at  Tientsin  dis- 
orders were  sure  to  arise,  and  foreign  intervention  would  again  be- 
come necessary.  The  Powers  abated  some  of  the  requirements; 
doubtless  they  realized  that  they  were  violating  the  peace  protocol 
by  seeking  to  impose  new  conditions  for  a  restoration   which  was 
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agreed  to  in  that  protocol.  The  United  States  had  already  withdrawn 
her  forces.  On  June  i8  Russia  announced  that  she  would  not  be  a 
party  to  impossible  conditions,  and,  therefore,  would  withdraw  from 
the  Provisional  Government.  England,  Germany,  France,  Italy,  and 
Japan  remained  in  control. 

On  July  3  China  appealed  to  the  United  States  to  intercede  with 
these  Powers  for  some  modification  of  the  terms.  The  intercession, 
which  was  supported  by  England,  Japan,  and  Russia,  was  success- 
ful. The  radius  within  which  the  Chinese  could  have  no  military 
force  was  cut  down  to  six  miles,  and  no  restriction  was  fixed  as  to 
the  number  of  police  that  might  be  employed  within  this  area.  The 
many  commercial  concessions  which  the  Provisional  Government  had 
awarded  were  declared  null  and  void.  When  these  arrangements 
were  completed  the  city  was  handed  over  to  the  Viceroy,  on  August 
IS,  and  the  remaining  troops  were  withdrawn. 

II 

During  the  Boxer  troubles  Great  Britain  sent  a  garrison  to  Shang- 
hai. Then  France,  Japan,  and  Germany  all  sent  forces  thither,  for 
they  did  not  recognize  Great  Britain  as  special  protector  of  the 
Yangtse  valley.  In  1902  each  of  these  Powers  had  about  200  men 
garrisoned  at  Shanghai,  and  the  Chinese  Viceroys  were  pressing  for 
their  withdrawal.  The  French,  Japanese,  and  British  were  willing 
to  retire,  but  the  Germans  seemed  to  think  that  to  abandon  their  foot- 
hold would  be  to  lose  an  opportunity  to  gain  something.  The  Ger- 
man Government  tried  to  establish  as  a  condition  of  evacuation  the 
principle  that  China  should  grant  to  no  Power  special  advantages 
in  the  Yangtse  valley.  Naturally,  Great  Britain  objected  to  such  an 
equalization  of  privilege,  for  the  Yangtse  valley  was  the  particular 
part  of  China  upon  which  the  British  eye  was  hungrily  fixed.  The 
Chinese  Government,  however,  accepted  the  German  demand.  Great 
Britain  thereupon  announced  that  no  pledge  made  by  China  would 
be  respected  if  it  limited  freedom  of  action  in  the  protection  of  British 
interests  in  the  Yangtse  region*  November  i  had  been  set  as  the 
date  for  evacuation,  but  when  that  time  came  the  Powers  were  still 
wrangling  over  the  terms.  In  the  midst  of  it  all,  on  November  22, 
Japan  withdrew  her  garrison.  Great  Britain  announced  her  intention 
of  withdrawing  on  December  22,  and  before  that  date  Germany  began 
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the  withdrawal  of  her  contingent.     The   evacuation   was   completed 
before  the  end  of  the  year. 

The  Anglo-Japanese  Treaty 

The  two  Houses  of  the  British  Parliament  were  surprised  on  Feb- 
ruary 10,  1902,  by  the  official  announcement  that,  as  a  naval  and  mili- 
tary base,  the  port  of  Wei-hai-wei  was  worthless.  Situated  on  the 
northern  coast  of  the  Shantung  Peninsula,  Wei-hai-wei  had  been  se- 
cured by  the  British  as  a  compensation  for  the  acquisition  of  Port 
Arthur  by  Russia.  It  was  to  have  been  the  fortified  center  from 
which  Great  Britain  could  protect  her  interests  in  Northern  China. 
But  now  the  idea  of  fortifying  the  place  was  abandoned.  Wei-hai- 
wei  was  to  pass  to  the  civilian  control  of  the  Colonial  office,  and 
would  serve  as  a  sanatorium  for  British  forces  in  the  Far  East. 

Two  days  later,  on  February  12,  was  announced  the  Anglo- Jap- 
anese agreement.  The  one  event  may  or  may  not  have  been  de- 
pendent upon  the  other.  High  officials  admitted  that  the  consum- 
mation of  the  treaty  had  somewhat  influenced  them  in  their  decision 
as  to  Wei-hai-wei.  At  any  rate,  the  abandonment  of  the  plans  for 
Wei-hai-wei  was  significant  of  the  effect  of  the  treaty.  Great  Britain 
was  henceforth  to  have  an  ally  in  the  Far  East,  and  could  afford  to 

be  more  at  her  ease. 

I 

The  text  of  the  treaty,  which  was  signed  at  London,  on  January 
30,  by  Lord  Lansdowne  and  Baron  Hayashi,  is  as  follows: 

"  The  Governments  of  Great  Britain  and  Japan,  actuated  solely 
by  a  desire  to  maintain  the  status  quo  and  general  peace  in  the  ex- 
treme East,  being,  moreover,  specially  interested  in  maintaining  the 
independence  and  territorial  integrity  of  the  Empire  of  China  and  the 
Empire  of  Korea,  and  in  securing  equal  opportunities  in  those  coun- 
tries for  the  commerce  and  industry  of  all  nations,  hereby  agree  as 
follows : 

"  Article  L —  The  High  Contracting  Parties  having  mutually  rec- 
ognized the  independence  of  China  and  of  Korea,  declare  themselves 
to  be  entirely  uninfluenced  by  any  aggressive  tendencies  in  either 
country.  Having  in  view,  however,  their  special  interests,  of  which 
those  of  Great  Britain  relate  principally  to  China,  while  Japan,   in 
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addition  to  the  interests  which  she  possesses  in  China,  is  interested  in 
a  peculiar  degree  politically,  as  well  as  commercially  and  industrially, 
in  Korea,  the  High  Contracting  Parties  recognize  that  it  will  be  ad- 
missible for  either  of  them  to  take  such  measures  as  may  be  indis- 
pensable in  order  to  safeguard  those  interests  if  threatened  either  by 
the  aggressive  action  of  any  other  Power  or  by  disturbances  arising 
in  China  or  Korea,  and  necessitating  the  intervention  of  either  of  the 
High  Contracting  Parties  for  the  protection  of  the  lives  and  property 
of  its  subjects. 

"Article  II. —  If  either  Great  Britain  or  Japan,  in  the  defence 
of  their  respective  interests  as  above  described,  should  become  in- 
volved in  war  with  another  Power,  the  other  High  Contracting  Party 
will  maintain  a  strict  neutrality,  and  use  its  efforts  to  prevent  other 
Powers  from  joining  in  hostilities  against  its  ally. 

"  Article  III. —  If  in  the  above  event  any  other  Power  or  Powers 
should  join  hostilities  against  that  ally  the  other  High  Contracting 
Party  will  come  to  its  assistance  and  will  conduct  the  war  in  common, 
and  make  peace  in  mutual  agreement  with  it. 

"  Article  IV. —  The  High  Contracting  Parties  agree  that  neither 
of  them  will,  without  consulting  the  other,  enter  into  separate  ar- 
rangements with  another  power  to  the  prejudice  of  the  interests  above 
described. 

"  Article  V. —  Whenever,  in  the  opinion  of  either  Great  Britain 
or  Japan,  the  above  mentioned  interests  are  in  jeopardy,  the  two 
governments  will  communicate  with  one  another  fully  and  frankly. 

"  Article  VI. —  The  present  Agreement  shall  come  into  effect  im- 
mediately after  the  date  of  its  signature,  and  remain  in  force  for  five 
years  from  that  date. 

"  In  case  neither  of  the  High  Contracting  Parties  should  have 
notified  twelve  months  before  the  expiration  of  the  said  five  years 
the  intention  of  terminating  it,  it  shall  remain  binding  until  the  ex- 
piration of  one  year  from  the  day  on  which  either  of  the  High  Con- 
tracting Parties  shall  have  denounced  it.  But  if,  when  the  date  fixed 
for  its  expiration  arrives,  either  ally  is  actually  engaged  in  war,  the 
alliance  shall,  ipso  facto,  continue  until  peace  is  concluded." 

The  negotiations  which  resulted  in  this  agreement  had  been  con- 
ducted during  all  of  a  year.     With  the  common  conviction  that  the 
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Status  quo  in  the  Far  East  should  be  maintained,  there  was  every 
reason  why  such  negotiations  should  be  made,  for  Japan  was  iso- 
lated in  the  East  much  as  was  England  in  the  West.  In  spite  of  the 
professedly  peaceful  character  of  the  treaty,  the  fact  could  not  be  con- 
cealed that  it  was  directed  against  Russia  —  the  natural  enemy  of 
both  Britain  and  Japan ;  and  it  was  calculated  to  prevent  Russia  from 
receiving  actual  aid  from  her  ally,  France,  in  the  event  of  war  be- 
tween Russia  and  Great  Britain  or  Russia  and  Japan.  Almost  any 
coalition  would  needs  hesitate  long  before  undertaking  to  combat  the 
combined  strength  of  Japan  and  Great  Britain.  There  was  manifest 
advantage  for  both  Powers  in  the  alliance. 

Still,  it  did  seem  that  the  support  of  Great  Britain  meant  more 
to  Japan  at  the  time  than  the  support  of  Japan  meant  to  Great  Britain. 
The  Japanese  were  unquestionably  looking  forward  to  a  great  strug- 
gle with  Russia.  War  loomed  upon  the  horizon.  Great  Britain  was 
now  pledged  to  assist  Japan  in  such  a  war,  if  Russia  were  assisted 
by  any  other  Power.  But  as  for  Great  Britain,  she  had  no  imme- 
diate struggle  to  face.  The  Boer  war  ended,  she  was  at  peace  with 
the  world.  It  can  only  be  added  that  her  future  interests  depended, 
or  seemed  to  depend,  upon  the  checking  of  the  Russian  southward 
movement  in  Asia. 

In  Japan  there  was  only  one  voice  in  regard  to  the  treaty,  and 
that  was  favorable.  Very  gratifying  was  the  realization  that  Japan 
had  been  advantageously  recognized  as  a  first-class  Power.  In  Eng- 
land the  satisfaction  was  not  so  complete.  There  was  a  minor  feeling 
that  Japan  was  getting  the  larger  end  of  the  bargain,  and  that  it  was  a 
mistake  for  Great  Britain  to  commit  herself  so  strongly.  The  gen- 
eral reception  of  the  treaty  was,  however,  all  that  its  negotiators  could 
expect. 

That  Russia  and  France  would  take  official  cognizance  of  the 
Anglo-Japanese  agreement  was  only  to  be  expected.  On  March 
16  a  Franco-Russian  declaration  was  made  in  the  form  of  a  note  to 
the  Governments  of  the  principal  countries.  Its  salient  part  was  as 
follows : 

"  The  allied  Russo-French  Governments  are  wholly  pleased  to 
discern  that  the  Anglo- Japanese   Convention   supports   the   essential 
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principles  which,  according  to  the  reiterated  statements  of  France  and 
Russia,  constituted  and  still  constitute  the  foundation  of  their  policy. 
Both  Governments  believe  that  the  support  of  these  principles  is  also 
a  guarantee  of  their  interests  in  the  Far  East.  They  are  compelled, 
however,  not  to  lose  from  view  the  possibly  inimical  action  of  other 
Powers  or  a  repetition  of  disorders  in  China,  possibly  impairing  China's 
integrity  and  free  development  to  the  detriment  of  their  reciprocal 
interests.  They  therefore  reserve  to  themselves  the  right  to  take  meas 
ures  to  defend  these  interests." 

Russia  also  gave  out  an  official  note  to  the  effect  that  she  had  re- 
ceived "  with  the  most  perfect  calm  "  the  announcement  of  the  Anglo- 
Japanese  agreement ;  that  she  desired  the  maintenance  of  the  status  quo 
and  the  preservation  of  the  general  peace  in  the  Far  East,  and  that 
it  was  to  her  interest  to  aid  in  the  extension  of  the  world's  commerce 
and  industry  in  Manchuria. 

The  Franco-Russian  note  was  really  an  extension  of  the  Dual  Alli- 
ance from  Europe  to  Eastern  Asia.  It  was  another  indication  of  the 
wider  scope  of  international  relations  since  the  desire  for  colonial 
empires  led  the  nations  of  Europe  to  seek  holdings  in  distant  continents. 
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The  guise  in  which  nations  seek  to  extend  their  power  is  commer- 
cial. To  develop  trade  and  to  protect  it  after  it  has  been  developed 
is  the  common  prime  factor  of  international  activity.  Trade  is  wealth, 
and  wealth  is  power,  and  power  is  the  means  of  securing  special  ad- 
vantages to  the  nation  and,  therefore,  to  the  individual.  The  nation 
with  the  greatest  wealth  can  spend  the  most  money  to  increase  its 
efficiency  —  can  make  the  largest  outlay  on  education  and  the  arts. 

This  statement  may  seem  to  be  so  trite  that  it  is  trite  even  to  call 
it  trite.  Yet  it  will  bear  emphasis  in  this  place,  for  commercial  ideals 
are  at  the  bottom  of  international  strivings,  and  the  only  other  im- 
portant factor  is  that  subtle  thing  called  honor  —  which,  after  all,  may 
be  no  more  than  a  sense  of  what  we  are  entitled  to  on  the  strength 
of  our  assumed  or  real  qualifications. 

The  Struggle  for  Asiatic  Routes 

China,  as  we  have  seen,  is  the  center  of  the  international  game  in 
Asia.  There  all  the  leading  Powers  are  struggling  for  advantage. 
But  in  several  other  parts  of  the  continent  there  is  and  has  been  great 
international  activity.  Great  Britain  seems  firmly  established  in  India 
and  is  constantly  strengthening  her  position  on  the  frontiers.  France 
is  gradually  absorbing  much  of  the  territory  of  Siam.  In  Persia,  the 
Anglo-Russian  struggle  is  acute,  while  in  Asia  Minor  the  pushing  Ger- 
mans, with  their  Anatolia  Railway,  are  working  hard  to  secure  the 
supremacy. 

In  1902  France  and  Siam  signed  a  treaty  of  important  bearings 
on  the  future.  Russia  added  to  her  advantage  in  Northern  Persia. 
The  situation  in  Southern  Persia  and  on  the  Arabian  coast  of  the  Gulf 
remained  as  it  had  been  during  the  preceding  year.     The  Koweit  prob- 
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lem,  which  had  passed  through  a  threatening  stage  in  1901,  was  still 
unsettled.  Mabarik,  the  Sheikh  of  Koweit,  and  his  enemy,  Bin  Rashid, 
the  so-called  "  King  of  Arabia,"  rested  on  their  arms,  though  there 
were  uncertain  reports  of  battles  in  the  hinterland.  British  warships 
hovered  on  the  coast  near  Koweit  during  most  of  the  year,  ready  for 
emergencies.  The  Sultan  of  Turkey  called  upon  Mabarik  to  acknowl- 
edge allegiance  to  the  Porte,  but  the  demand,  being  refused,  was  not 
pressed.  The  Germans  expressed  some  resentment,  because  the  British, 
by  maintaining  the  pretensions  of  Mabarik,  as  against  those  of  the 
Sultan,  blocked  the  plans  for  a  German  railway  terminal  on  the  Per- 
sian Gulf.  But  there  was  something  like  necessity  in  the  British  po- 
sition. To  permit  any  foreign  Power  to  gain  a  foothold  on  the  Persian 
Gulf,  would  be  to  endanger  the  water  route  to  India. 

Though  Great  Britain  held  her  own  on  the  coast,  she  continued  to 
lose  her  general  influence  in  Persia.  Russia  had  added  to  her  already 
great  prestige  in  1901  by  making  a  loan  to  Persia,  in  return  for  which 
she  had  received  a  concession  to  build  a  road  from  the  Caucasus  through 
Tabriz  to  Kasbin.  Another  loan  was  made  by  Russia  in  1902,  the 
return  being  a  concession  to  build  a  road  from  Tabriz  to  Teheran. 
The  only  good  road  previously  existing  in  Northern  Persia  was  the 
one  from  the  Caspian  port  of  Reshd  to  Teheran,  which  was  also  built 
with  Russian  capital.  The  effect  of  these  roads  was  to  give  Russia 
the  control  of  Persian  trade  as  far  south  as  Ispahan.  And  there  was 
no  "  open  door  "  to  the  trade  of  other  countries,  though,  in  the  treaty 
of  Berlin,  Russia  undertook  to  make  a  free  port  of  Batum,  on  the 
Caspian,  and  in  1884  agreed,  with  Great  Britain,  to  maintain  the  inde- 
pendence and  integrity  of  Persia  and  to  preserve  freedom  of  trade 
throughout  the  Empire.  But  the  door  was  now  open  only  to  Russia. 
Protective  duties  were  imposed  on  foreign  goods  entering  Russia,  even 
when  they  were  in  transit  to  Persia. 

The  people  of  Persia  were  by  no  means  all  favorable  to  this  Rus- 
sian predominance.  There  were  socialistic  and  agrarian  movements 
among  the  masses  that  caused  not  only  uneasiness,  but  actual  out- 
breaks. There  was  so  much  turbulence  at  Shiraz  in  1902  that  a  re- 
form program  was  announced,  and  in  some  of  its  minor  details  was 
carried  out,  though  the  general  plan  was  abandoned  before  the  close 
of  the  year. 
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Meantime  the  Shah  made  a  tour  of  the  European  Courts,  starting 
in  May  and  not  returning  until  October.  He  was  a  much  more  wel- 
come visitor  than  his  predecessor  had  been,  for  he  was  better  ac- 
quainted with  the  requirements  of  Western  etiquette.  If  his  visit  to 
the  Russian  capital  resulted  in  any  new  arrangement  as  to  Russian 
influence  in  Persia,  the  facts  did  not  transpire.  Toward  the  close  of 
the  year,  however,  there  was  a  rumor  that  a  new  commercial  treaty 
had  been  concluded  between  Russia  and  Persia. 

II 

In  Baluchistan  Great  Britain  continued  to  push  with  considerable 
vigor  her  administrative  enterprises,  notably  railroad  work.  The 
Peshin  section  of  the  line  from  Ruk  to  Chaman  was  completed,  and 
arrangements  were  made  to  build  a  new  line  from  Quetta  to  Mushki. 
These  activities  along  the  borders  of  Persia  and  Afghanistan  were 
somewhat  disconcerting  to  the  Russians,  who  were  naturally  opposed 
to  any  forward  policy  on  the  Indian  frontier. 

By  a  fixed  agreement  Russia  was  excluded  from  holding  direct 
relations  with  the  Government  of  Afghanistan.  This  condition  was 
also  irksome  to  the  Russians.  In  1902  Russia  proposed  to  Great  Britain 
that  thereafter  Russian  and  Afghan  officials  on  the  frontier  be  per- 
mitted to  communicate  with  each  other  direct,  for  commercial  pur- 
poses only.  The  Russian  Government  explained  that  it  recognized 
fully  the  existing  agreement,  but  added  that  its  effect  on  commercial 
questions  was  very  inconvenient.  Lord  Lansdowne,  the  British  For- 
eign Secretary,  replied  that,  before  expressing  an  opinion  concerning 
the  proposal,  he  would  like  to  know  exactly  what  it  meant.  Russia 
apparently  had  no  explanations  to  offer ;  at  least  none  were  given,  and 
the  matter  was  dropped.  About  the  same  time  the  Amir  of  Afghanis- 
tan was  requested  by  Russia  to  admit  Russian  caravans  on  the  routes 
between  Khushk,  Herat  and  Kabul,  and  to  open  up  trade  relations 
between  Russian  and  Afghan  Turkestan.  The  Amir  replied  that  sucli 
a  request  should  be  addressed  to  him  through  the  Government  of  India, 
and  the  Russians  succeeded  in  pressing  the  question  no  further. 

The  young  Amir,  HabibuUah  Khan,  showed  no  tendency  to  go 
counter  to  established  policies.  His  state  was  a  buffer  state,  a  fact  of 
which  he  was  certainly  well  aware;  and  his  necessary  attitude  in  for- 
eign relations  was  one  of  passivity.     The  Russians  were  close  to  Herat; 
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the  British  were  at  the  entrance  to  the  Khaibar  Pass.  The  Afghan 
ruler  had  nothing  to  gain  by  throwing  stones  among  the  children  of  the 
dragon's  teeth. 

The  French  Camel  in  the  Siamese  Tent 

The  ragged  frontier  of  French  Indo-China  and  Siam  has  been  a 
region  of  uncertain  sovereignty.  The  aggressiveness  of  French  co- 
lonial authorities  reached  its  climax  in  the  bombardment  of  the  Paknam 
forts  and  the  other  hostilities  that  led  to  the  Franco-Siamese  treaty  of 
1893.  This  was  after  a  long  period  of  gradual  encroachments,  and 
the  treaty  confirmed  the  right  of  France  to  territory,  formerly  Siamese, 
as  far  west  as  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Mekong  River.  The  territory  on 
the  western  bank  remained  Siamese,  but  Siam  was  forbidden  to  erect 
forts  or  maintain  troops  within  a  distance  of  twenty-five  kilometres 
from  the  river.  Since  she  was  not  permitted  to  police  the  border,  it 
was  impossible  for  Siam  to  prevent  disorders  there.  And  the  fact  that 
there  were  disorders  was  made  a  constant  source  of  complaint  by  the 
French.  A  pretext  was  found  to  seize  the  Siamese  port  of  Chantabun, 
though  it  was  as  definitely  the  property  of  Siam  as  was  Bangkok  itself. 
Also  the  French  violated  the  treaty  by  taking  possession  of  that  part 
of  the  Province  of  Luang  Prabang  which  lay  to  the  westward  of  the 
Mekong,  using  the  territorial  claims  of  a  local  chief  as  warrant  for  the 
seizure.  When  Siamese  officials  resisted  the  authority  of  this  chief  they 
were  made  prisoners  and  sent  to  the  French  Governor,  who  afterward 
met  the  demands  for  their  release  by  asserting  boldly  that  the  disputed 
region  properly  belonged  to  France. 

II 

The  activity  of  the  British  in  Burma  was  partly  responsible  for  the 
French  encroachments  on  Eastern  Siam.  Doubtless  the  French  out- 
posts would  have  been  pushed  far  across  the  Mekong  but  for  the  Anglo- 
French  agreement  of  1896,  by  which  the  two  Powers  guaranteed  the 
independence  of  Siam  within  the  valley  of  the  Menam,  the  understand- 
ing being  that  the  regions  east  and  west  of  that  valley  should  be  under 
French  and  British  influence  respectively.  France  interpreted  the  word 
*'  influence  '*  to  mean  that  she  was  to  have  a  free  hand.  Great  Britain, 
however,  insisted  that  influence  meant  simply  influence ;  that  it  did  not 
mean  actual  control,  and  that  the  object  of  the  treaty  had  been  to  pre- 
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serve  the  independence  of  all  of  Siam  within  her  rightful  boundaries. 

If  France  were  to  acquire  the  whole  valley  of  the  Mekong,  she  would 

command  the  valley  of  the  Menam.     Such  a  development  would  be  so 

inimical  to  British  policy  that  it  is  doubtful  if  the  British  Government 

would  ever  countenance  it. 

Ill 

The  situation  being  so  uncertain,  the  Franco-Siamese  treaty  of  1902 
was  generally  welcomed  as  a  definition,  if  as  nothing  more.  It  was 
signed  at  Paris,  on  October  7,  by  M.  Delcasse,  the  French  Foreign  Min- 
ister, and  the  Siamese  representatives  who  had  been  sent  to  France  to 
discuss  the  settlement  of  troublesome  Franco-Siamese  questions.  The 
terms  follow : 

Siam  ceded  to  France  the  Provinces  of  Meluprey  and  Barsak  and 
the  territory  on  the  Great  Lake  between  the  two  rivers,  Rolnos  and 
Piek  Kompong  Tiam.  France,  in  return,  agreed  to  evacuate  Chanta- 
bun  and  to  permit  Siam  to  maintain  military  forces  on  the  west  bank 
of  the  Mekong.  The  forces  in  the  whole  Mekong  basin,  however,  must 
be  made  up  exclusively  of  Siamese  soldiers,  commanded  solely  by  Sia- 
mese officers.  If  Siam  desired  to  construct  ports,  canals,  or  railroads 
in  the  Mekong  basin,  she  must  either  depend  entirely  upon  Siamese 
capital,  managed  by  Siamese  officials,  or  else  come  to  some  agreement 
with  France  as  to  the  permissible  source  of  money  and  men.  The 
clause  of  the  treaty  of  1893  under  which  Siam  was  compelled  to  recog- 
nize as  under  French  protection  and  subject  to  French  consular  juris- 
diction all  persons  of  Laotian,  Cambodian,  and  Annamese  descent  and 
all  Chinese  coming  from  French  territory,  was  abandoned.  In  the 
new  treaty  it  was  prescribed  that  all  Asiatics  born  in  French  territory 
since  it  became  French,  and  their  children  (but  not  their  grand-chil- 
dren), should  be  under  French  protection.  Siam  must  accord  to 
Asiatics  not  born  on  French  territory  the  same  rights  in  seeking  to 
come  under  French  protection  that  were  allowed  when  other  Foreign 
Powers  were  concerned.  This  change  as  to  the  registration  of  Asiatics 
remedied  an  annoying  condition. 

In  the  new  treaty  France  made  no  definite  claim  to  that  part  of 
Luang  Prabang  Province  lying  west  of  the  Mekong.  Provision  was 
made,  however,  for  the  delimitation  of  the  boundary  between  Luang 
Prabang  and  the  Siamese  Provinces  of  Muang  Pichai  and  Muang 
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Nan ;  and  it  was  declared,  further,  that  the  new  treaty  did  not  change 
the  traditional  relations  between  the  King  of  Siam  and  that  part  of 
Luang  Prabang  lying  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Mekong.  Thus  the 
question  was  left  open  by  an  ambiguous  phrase. 

The  French  end  of  the  bargain  was,  of  course,  the  better.  Once 
again  success  had  attended  that  colonial  policy  by  which  a  strong  Power 
seizes  property  that  does  not  belong  to  it  and  reluctantly  gives  the 
property  back  in  return  for  other  property  nearly  as  valuable  —  some- 
times more  valuable.  Moreover,  while  the  treaty  gave  France  sub- 
stantial rewards  for  her  tortuous  efforts,  it  did  not  permanently  settle 
the  boundary  question,  but  left  numerous  openings  for  future  aggres- 
sions, to  be  followed,  it  may  be  supposed,  by  solid  concessions. 

There  was  an  understanding  between  M.  Delcasse  and  the  Siamese 
envoys  that  the  treaty  signed  should  not  be  ratified  until  Siam  proved 
her  willingness  to  employ  Frenchmen  in  official  positions  as  freely 
as  other  foreigners.  The  Siamese  Government,  therefore,  asked  that 
a  Frenchman  be  designated  to  fill  a  high  official  position,  and  sug- 
gested that  a  department  of  hygiene  and  sanitation,  with  a  French 
staff,  might  be  organized  in  Siam.  Also  a  French  engineer  was  made 
superintendent  of  public  works  at  Bangkok.  , 

The  Uneasy  East 

Political  disturbances  in  the  Turkish  Empire  are  pretty  certain  to 
threaten  international  complications.  Russia,  Austria,  Germany,  and 
Italy  hover  over  the  estate  of  the  Sick  Man,  like  vultures  who  consider 
scavenger  work  a  duty  to  the  rest  of  the  world.  The  problems  of  that 
estate  are  the  more  complex  because  of  the  many  different  sects  and 
nationalities  that  dwell  in  it.  In  Macedonia  are  Greeks,  Turks,  Ser- 
vians, Rumanians,  and  Bulgarians  —  Mohammedans  and  Greek 
Christians  —  and  no  one  of  these  nationalities  is  satisfied  with  the 
political  ideals  of  the  others.  The  Bulgarians  being  the  most  nu- 
merous, their  propaganda  naturally  is  the  one  concerning  which  the 
most  is  heard.  The  Armenian  problem,  too,  is  largely  a  problem  of 
conflicting  nationalities. 

There  was  greater  unrest  in  the  Turkish  Empire  in  1902  than  there 
had  been  since  the  Armenian  massacres  of  the  middle  nineties,  and  the 
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centers  of  disturbance  were  as  widely  separated  as  Macedonia  and 
Arabia.  The  central  government  lacked  the  money  to  begin  essential 
reforms  in  administration,  and  the  necessity  of  mobilizing  large  mili- 
tary forces  to  stamp  out  rebellion  added  to  the  financial  embarrassment. 
The  Turkish  troops  were  paid  poorly  and  infrequently;  but  they  were 
always  plentifully  supplied  with  ammunition. 

The  most  serious  trouble  was  caused  by  the  outbreak  in  Mace- 
donia. The  Macedonian  committee,  which  had  charge  of  the  Bul- 
garian propaganda  in  the  region,  was  early  in  the  year  split  in  two 
by  dissensions  among  its  members.  The  Bulgarian  Government  had 
almost  openly  countenanced  its  work,  but  now,  desiring  to  secure  for- 
eign loans,  Bulgaria  assumed  the  aspect  of  good  behavior  and  left 
the  committee  to  depend  solely  upon  popular  support.  Boris  Sarafof, 
President  of  the  old  committee,  was  the  leader  of  the  more  extreme 
new  faction.  He  and  his  colleagues  urged  a  general  rising  in  Mace- 
donia, and  attempted  to  secure  some  degree  of  uniformity  of  action 
among  the  different  nationalities  by  offering  the  Servians  a  free  hand 
in  the  district  of  Old  Servia  and  the  Greeks  a  free  hand  in  Epirus, 
while  the  rest  of  Macedonia  was  to  be  made  independent  by  the 
Bulgarians.  The  more  moderate  wing  of  the  committee  was  headed 
by  Colonel  Zontcheff,  whose  avowed  policy  was  to  use  legal  educa- 
tional means  to  strengthen  the  Bulgarian  element  in  Macedonia. 

The  Greeks  and  Servians  did  not  favor  Sarafof's  plan,  so  the 
leader  decided  to  depend  upon  the  Bulgarians  alone  for  agitation, 
reserving  his  strength  until  a  general  uprising  should  be  feasible.  But 
early  in  the  autumn  the  Bulgarian  authorities,  finding  that  the  two 
factions  were  sending  armed  bands  across  the  border  into  Mace- 
donia, arrested  both  Sarafof  and  Zontcheff.  The  minor  leaders  were 
thus  left  without  control,  and  they  did  not  hesitate  to  use  the  oppor- 
tunity for  action. 

A  celebration  took  place  at  Shipka  in  September  to  commemorate 
the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  the  crossing  of  the  Danube  by  the 
Russians  in  the  war  which  made  Bulgaria  independent.  The  Bul- 
garian authorities  were  in  charge,  and  there  was  present  a  delegation 
of  high  Russian  officials,  among  them  the  Grand  Duke  Nicholas  and 
Count  IgnatiefF.  There  was  a  mimic  reproduction  of  the  battle  of 
Shipka  Pass,  and  afterward  a  requiem  service  was  held  in  an  im- 
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provised  chapel  on  the  battleground.  Count  Ignatieff  afterward  vis- 
ited Sofia.  A  Macedonian  deputation  waited  upon  him  there,  and  in 
response  to  their  addresses  he  took  occasion  to  say  that,  though  the 
liberation  of  Macedonia  had  been  prevented  by  the  Congress  of  Berlin, 
he  hoped  that  independence  might  one  day  be  attained,  if  the  Bul- 
garians persisted  in  their  propaganda.  These  were  strong  words,  and 
they  had  their  effect  in  causing  the  Macedonian  agitators  to  believe 
that  they  might  expect  Russian  support  in  their  efforts  to  shake  off 
Russian  rule. 

The  hope  was  not  warranted.  Russia  and  Austria-Hungary  were 
really  working  together  to  preserve  the  status  quo  in  the  Balkans,  the 
time  having  not  yet  arrived  for  an  actual  division  of  the  Turkish 
spoils.  The  accord  between  the  two  Powers  dated  from  1897,  and  was 
based  upon  a  mutual  exchange  of  views,  and  not  upon  a  written  con- 
vention. Count  Goluchowski  explained  the  understanding  by  saying 
that  it  simply  afforded  a  basis  for  common  action  on  each  case  as  it 
might  arise. 

The  Bulgarian  agitators  evidently  did  not  see  very  deeply  into  the 
situation.  Whether  they  counted  upon  Russian  aid  or  upon  provok- 
ing a  war  between  Bulgaria  and  Turkey,  they  were  doomed  to 
failure.  But  armed  bands  appeared  in  different  parts  of  Macedonia 
and  a  provisional  government  was  formed.  The  Turkish  authorities 
sent  a  large  force  of  troops  into  Macedonia,  and  by  employing  the 
usual  means  of  repression  and  extirpation,  soon  caused  the  insurrection 
to  collapse.  Sarafof  and  Zontcheff,  meantime,  had  both  escaped  from 
prison.  Zontcheff  declared  that  the  long-expected  uprising  had  at 
last  begun  and  called  upon  all  the  Macedonians  to  take  up  arms. 
Sarafof,  however,  asserted  that  the  time  for  an  outbreak  was  still  in 
the  future.  The  Turkish  Government  complained  to  the  Powers  that 
Bulgaria  was  not  properly  guarding  the  frontier,  over  which  bodies 
of  insurgents  frequently  passed  into  Macedonia.  Bulgaria  replied  that 
the  movement  could  not  be  checked  as  long  as  Turkey  withheld  the  re- 
forms needed  in  Macedonia. 

Though  the  insurrection  failed,  its  embers  were  not  stamped  out. 
Guerilla  bands  remained  in  the  mountains,  threatening  new  activity 
during  the  following  year  and  levying  upon  the  inhabitants  of  the 
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remoter  districts  for  protection  and  support.  They  seem  to  have  been 
fully  as  cruel  and  rapacious  as  were  the  Turkish  troops  who  harried 
them.  Humane  considerations  would  not  countenance  either  factor  in 
the  struggle.  The  unscrupulousness  of  the  insurgent  methods  was 
shown  in  the  kidnapping  of  the  American  missionary,  Miss  Stone, 
whose  captors,  it  is  quite  certain,  were  acting  under  the  orders  of 
revolutionary  leaders.  It  is  quite  certain,  too,  that  the  money  paid 
to  ransom  Miss  Stone  went  to  buy  arms  and  supplies  for  the  Mace- 
donians. 

Miss  Stone  was  restored  to  liberty  in  February,  after  nearly  five 
months  in  captivity.  The  brigands  had  demanded  a  ransom  of  about 
$112,000.  The  missionary's  friends  and  sympathizers  in  the  United 
States  contributed  $72,500,  and  as  no  more  could  be  secured,  it  was 
finally  agreed  that  this  sum  should  be  accepted.  The  ransom  was 
paid  over  on  February  6  by  M.  Gargiulo,  Chief  Dragoman  of  the 
United  States  Legation  at  Constantinople. 

Ill 

Albania  was  in  nearly  as  much  of  a  turmoil  as  Macedonia.  The 
ferment  there,  however,  was  anti-Christian,  not  anti- Mohammedan. 
The  Albanians  had  always  been  unruly  subjects.  To  make  them 
docile  was  difficult,  for  they  were  fierce  and  warlike  and  the  character 
of  their  country,  which  is  rugged  and  sterile,  enabled  them  to  retain 
a  degree  of  independence.  The  native  Albanians  comprised  both 
Mussulmans  and  Roman  Catholics.  There  was  also  a  proportion  of 
Bulgarian  and  Servian  inhabitants,  who  were  adherents  of  the  Greek 
Church.  These  divisions  were  hostile  to  one  another.  The  Mus- 
sulmans in  particular  resented  the  development  of  any  Christian 
Church,  and  contended  against  the  Bulgarians  and  the  Roman 
Catholics. 

Russia  established,  in  September,  a  consulate  at  Mitrovitza,  in  the 
heart  of  the  Mussulman  region,  with  the  avowed  object  of  protecting 
Slavic  co-religionists.  This  move  was  opposed  by  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic and  Mohammedan  divisions.  An  Albanian  chieftain  declared  that 
no  Russian  consulate  would  be  permitted  to  exist,  and  he  went  so 
far  as  to  occupy  Mitrovitza  with  his  men.  Turkish  troops  subdued 
the  tribesmen  in  a  brief  campaign,  and  imprisoned  their  leader,  and 
later  the  Russian  consul  took  up  his  residence  in  Mitrovitza,  though  it 
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was  recognized  that  his  life  would  never  be  safe  in  that  vortex  of 
inter-tribal  passions. 

The  Powers,  indeed,  could  not  act  in  regard  to  Albania  with  the 
unanimity  that  was  now  characterizing  their  policy  as  to  Macedonia. 
Italy  had  an  eye  on  Albania.  It  was  the  one  part  of  the  Balkans 
in  which  Italian  diplomacy  might  legitimately  expect  a  future.  There 
were  several  hundred  Italian  schools  in  the  region.  Austria-Hungary, 
however,  was  planning  ,to  acquire  the  whole  Adriatic  side  of  the 
Balkans  when  the  apparently  inevitable  division  of  Turkey  should 
come,  and  the  Italian  pretensions  to  influence  were  not  relished  at 
Vienna. 

IV 

The  aim  of  the  Macedonian  agitators  was  independence,  partial  or 
complete.  The  Zontcheff  wing  of  the  committee  gave  out  the  follow- 
ing program:  (i)  That  Macedonia  shall  become  a  self-governing 
Province,  with  its  capital  at  Salonica.  (2)  That  the  Governor  of  this 
Province  shall  be  elected  for  five  years,  and  shall  be  of  the  nationality 
that  is  numerically  the  strongest.  (3)  That  there  shall  be  a  provin- 
cial parliament  made  up  of  delegates  elected  by  the  people  and  author- 
ized to  discuss  all  questions  relating  to  interior  administration. 
(4)  That  the  security  of  the  individual  and  the  liberty  of  the  press 
shall  be  assured  and  guaranteed.  (5)  That  the  officers  shall  all  be 
from  the  strongest  nationality  of  the  district  in  which  they  exercise 
their  functions.  (6)  That  while  Turkish  shall  be  the  general  official 
language,  equal  recognition  shall  be  given  to  the  language  of  the 
majority  in  any  district.  Such  moderate  ambitions  did  not  satisfy 
the  Sarafof  faction,  and,  perhaps,  Zontcheff  and  his  colleagues  con- 
cealed more  radical  plans.  The  program,  however,  was  calculated  to 
awaken  foreign  sympathy  with  the  movemient  that  sought  to  estab- 
lish it. 

In  Arabia  the  interior  was  governed  by  the  merest  shadow  of 
Turkish  authority,  rival  tribes  struggling  for  supremacy  among  them- 
selves and  denying  their  allegiance  to  the  Sultan.  Yemen,  in  particu- 
lar, was  virtually  an  independent  region.  In  1902  Hamin  Eddin, 
the  leader  of  the  rebellious  tribes  of  Yemen,  was  occupying  without 
molestation  the  town  of  Saada,  which  he  made  his  capital.  For  a 
time  he  surrounded  Sanaa,  the  Turkish  capital  of  Yemen,  but  was 
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obliged  to  withdraw  when  a  religious  mission  arrived  from  Constanti- 
nople with  an  escort  of  2,000  soldiers.  The  object  of  this  mission 
was  to  draw  the  Arabs  back  to  their  allegiance  on  a  basis  of  Pan- 
Islamic  union,  and  it  met  with  some  success,  though  when  the  year 
closed  the  rebels  were  still  strong.  British  interests  at  Aden  and 
Koweit  made  the  future  control  of  Arabia  uncertain. 

The  Armenians  continued  their  propaganda.  They  held  a  congress 
at  Brussels  in  the  summer,  and  decided  to  create  a  permanent  inter- 
national committee  to  guard  Armenian  interests.  The  Congress  ex- 
pressed the  hope  that  the  Powers  would  compel  the  Porte  to  conform 
to  Article  61  of  the  Treaty  of  Berlin  and  to  carry  out  in  Armenia  the 
reforms  promised  in  1895.  A  little  later  there  were  a  few  flashes  of 
insurrection,  which  the  Turks  easily  put  out.  In  truth,  there  was  no 
longer  an  Armenian  question.  Russia  was  agreed  with  Turkey  in 
desiring  the  political  quiescence  of  Armenia,  and  there  was  no  Euro- 
pean Power  besides  Russia  that  could  claim  as  its  business  the  cham- 
pionship of  the  Armenians. 

All  these  functional  disturbances  in  the  Turkish  body  politic  are 
important  as  apparent  indications  of  approaching  dissolution.  The 
great  question  was  how  long  the  period  of  invalidism  was  to  last  — 
how  long  it  was  to  be  before  Russia  and  Austria  and  the  rest  could 
abandon  the  r61e  of  doctor  and  assume  the  role  of  undertaker. 

Among  the  independent  Balkan  states  the  year  was  marked  by 
the  depreciation  of  Servian  prestige  and  by  the  tendency  of  Bulgaria 
to  respond  more  amiably  to  the  embraces  of  Russia. 

V 

German  activity  in  Asia  Minor  has  already  had  some  notice.  It 
remains  to  say  that  in  January  the  Sultan  signed  thetBagdad  Railway 
Convention.  The  guarantee  was  12,000  francs  a  kilometre,  with  a 
reduction  if  the  revenue  of  the  road  should  exceed  10,000  francs  a 
kilometre.  The  concession  was  for  ninety-nine  years.  The  road  was 
to  be  built  from  Konia  to  Bagdad,  and  beyond  to  some  point  on  the 
Persian  Gulf;  and  there  were  to  be  such  improvements  on  the  Ana- 
tolian Railway  as  to  facilitate  an  express  service  from  Constantinople 
to  the  gulf  terminus.  It  would  then  be  possible  to  journey  from  the 
iEgean  to  the  Persian  Gulf  in  two  days.  Inasmuch  as  the  road  must 
depend  for  its  profits  upon  a  through  traffic,  the  necessity  of  a  terminus 
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is  clear.  The  line  can  serve  no  great  use  if  it  halts  in  the  desert.  But, 
as  we  have  seen,  Great  Britain  can  permit  to  no  other  great  Power 
an  outlet  to  the  Persian  Gulf.  In  these  conflicting"  needs  is  the  danger 
of  the  Koweit  problem. 

The  Acre  Dispute 

With  this  brief  glance  at  territorial  questions  in  the  old  world,  let 
us  turn  to  the  new.  In  the  northern  continent  the  most  threatening 
dispute  was  between  the  United  States  and  the  Dominion  of  Canada, 
and  it  concerned  the  boundary  of  Alaska.  In  South  America  a  diffi- 
cult situation  had  arisen  in  regard  to  the  region  known  as  Acre. 

I 

The  northern  part  of  the  Republic  of  Bolivia  includes  a  rough 
triangle  of  tropical  country  which  is  one  of  the  most  productive 
rubber  regions  in  the  world.  It  is  made  up  of  the  valleys  of  several 
important  rivers  and  the  so-called  Acre  territory,  and  has  been  claimed 
by  both  Bolivia  and  Brazil.  The  possession  of  Acre  proper  has  also 
been  disputed  by  Peru.  This  triangular  region,  then,  is  the  subject 
of  a  triangular  dispute,  and  being  potentially  very  rich,  has  naturally 
aroused  a  spirit  of  adventure  and  cupidity.  Rubber  traders  have 
long  sent  parties  to  milk  its  forests,  coping  as  best  they  could  with 
savage  natives  and  white  desperadoes. 

When  none  of  the  governments  that  claimed  Acre  made  any  real 
effort  to  maintain  their  authority  there  a  group  of  adventurers  who 
had  come  to  the  region  from  various  parts  of  the  world  attempted 
to  set  up  an  independent  republic.  They  quarreled  among  themselves, 
and  other  adventurers  came.  Dictators  arose  only  to  meet  with  revo- 
lution and  be  forced  to  give  place  to  other  dictators.  Then  the  coun- 
tries that  claimed  the  territory  took  independent  measures  to  establish 
order  there  and  to  put  down  foreign  usurpation.  They  sent  military 
forces  to  Acre.  But  the  troops  opposed  each  other  as  well  as  the 
foreign  adventurers,  and  came  close  to  beginning  a  triangular  war. 
After  the  retirement  of  the  troops  the  foreigners  again  set  up  an 
independent  government. 

The  principal  desire  of  the  foreigners  was  to  avoid  paying  the 
fifteen  per  cent,  export  duty  which  Bolivia  levied  on  rubber.  Some 
of  them  were  Brazilians,  but  the  Government  of  Brazil  was,  never- 
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theless,  opposed  to  the  erection  of  an  irresponsible  government  on  its 
borders,  especially  as  the  exploiters  of  Acre  treated  with  cruelty  the 
Brazilian  natives  who  worked  for  them.  So  at  last  Brazil  and  Bolivia 
arbitrated  their  claims  to  Acre.  The  Bolivian  claims  were  upheld. 
In  1902  Bolivia  and  Peru  agreed  to  arbitrate  their  dispute  as  to  the 
boundary. 

But  the  general  problem  of  control  was  intensified  during  the  year. 
Brazil  still  held  that  she  possessed  international  rights  in  Acre,  since 
so  many  of  the  citizens  were  Brazilians.  And  Peru,  of  course,  looked 
upon  the  question  of  her  rights  as  unsettled.  Bolivia  sent  an  expedi- 
tion over  the  Andes,  with  considerable  difficulty,  and  established  a 
custom  house  on  the  Brazilian  border  of  Acre.  The  revenue  did 
not  pay  the  cost  of  maintaining  the  custom  house,  but  the  Bolivians 
at  least  upheld  their  right  to  collect  the  revenue.  Then  the  Bolivian 
Government  awarded  to  a  syndicate  formed  by  Sir  Martin  Conway 
and  a  group  of  New  York  capitalists  two  concessions,  giving  the 
authority  to  exploit  and  administer  Acre  and  adjoining  territory  —  a 
total  area  of  120,000  square  miles.  These  concessions  were  subject 
to  confirmation  by  the  Bolivian  Congress.  The  Acre  concession  cov- 
ered the  northern  part  of  the  territory  in  which  Brazil  had  disputed 
possession.  The  Caupolican  concession  included  land  on  the  north- 
eastern slopes  of  the  Andes  and  the  plains  beyond.  The  richness  of 
Acre  was  rubber.  Nearly  as  much  as  ten  thousand  tons  of  rubber  had 
been  exported  from  the  region  in  one  year.  The  Caupolican  con- 
cession, it  was  believed,  contained  vast  mineral  wealth. 

In  Acre  the  syndicate  was  to  assume  the  fiscal  administration  and 
collect  all  customs  duties  and  other  taxes.  It  was  given  the  right 
to  purchase  lands  from  the  Government  at  stated  prices,  and  was  to 
have  a  monopoly  of  river  navigation  and  of  mineral  rights.  Its 
profits  were  to  be  free  from  taxation  for  sixty  years,  and  there  were 
to  be  no  duties  on  its  imports.  Also  it  was  to  be  authorized  to  retain 
forty  per  cent,  of  all  customs  duties  and  taxes  it  collected.  The  com- 
pany was  to  maintain  a  police  force.  After  thirty  years  the  Bolivian 
Government,  if  it  so  desired,  might  resume  the  fiscal  administration, 
leaving  to  the  company  its  privileges  of  exploitation.  Almost  as 
sweeping  were  the  rights  awarded  in  Caupolicaa 
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III 

Brazil  had  no  wish  to  see  foreign  syndicates  operating  on  her 
border,  for  she  feared  lest  the  foreigners  gradually  get  control  of 
Brazilian  territory.  Furthermore,  Brazilian  poachers  in  the  Bolivian 
rubber  forests  were  not  willing  to  be  put  out  of  business.  So  the 
Brazilian  Government  protested  strongly  against  the  concessions. 
There  was  really  justice  in  the  protest.  Acre  lay  among  the  head- 
waters of  the  Amazons  and  the  feasible  route  by  which  its  products 
could  reach  the  seas  was  by  transportation  down  the  Amazon  through 
Brazilian  territory.  The  mere  exploitation  of  the  rubber  country  was, 
perhaps,  not  so  much  to  be  feared,  but  the  large  administrative  powers 
conceded  to  the  foreigners  were  of  a  nature  to  threaten  the  ultimate 
development  of  a  dangerous  independent  neighbor.  Peru  also  raised 
a  protest  against  the  terms  of  the  concession. 

To  mollify  Brazil,  the  Bolivian  Government  offered  to  transfer  to 
her  one-fifth  of  the  syndicate's  holdings.  This  proposition  was  re- 
jected by  the  Brazilian  Government  on  several  grounds,  and  par- 
ticularly because  Bolivia  was  awarding  concessions  on  land  the  claim 
to  which  was  disputed  by  Peru,  and  because  it  would  be  imprudent 
to  agree  to  a  condition  which  would  permit  the  lessees  of  the  territory 
to  use  military  forces  and  otherwise  to  exercise  sovereign  rights.  The 
Brazilian  Government  went  so  far  as  to  threaten  to  break  off  diplo- 
matic intercourse  with  Bolivia  if  the  concessions  were  not  withdrawn, 
and  intimated  that  stronger  measures  would  be  taken  to  block  the 
development  of  the  territory  by  foreigners.  As  Brazil  might,  per- 
haps, have  closed  the  Amazon  River  to  the  exploiters  of  Acre,  the 
threat  was  obvious.  When  the  year  ended  the  Bolivian  Government 
was  sending  troops  to  Acre,  and  the  Brazilian  Government  was  con- 
centrating forces  in  neighboring  Brazilian  states.  In  Acre  itself  there 
had  already  been  a  number  of  clashes  between  Bolivians  and  Bra- 
zilians. 

The  Alaska  Boundary 

The  agitation  in  Canada  of  the  dispute  concerning  the  boundary 
between  Alaska  and  Canadian  territory  did  not  reach  a  crisis  in  1902, 
but  it  was  rapidly  becoming  more  bitter.  The  boundary  question  had 
lain  dormant  until  the  discovery  of  the  Klondike  gold  field,  from 
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which,  though  it  was  well  across  the  accepted  Canadian  border,  there 
was  no  access  to  the  sea  save  through  Alaskan  territory.  With  the 
desire  for  ocean  outlets  strong  upon  them,  the  Canadians  found  that 
old  maps  and  treaties  were  uncertain.  In  the  original  agreement 
between  Russia  and  Great  Britain  the  Russians  had  sought  a  con- 
tinuous strip  of  coast.  This  the  British  at  that  time  were  apparently 
willing  to  grant.  But  now  the  Canadians  argued  that  the  boundary 
followed  the  main  coast  line  at  certain  distances  inland,  and  that  it  did 
not  follow  the  line  of  the  sinuous  fjords  which  made  the  coast  so 
ragged.  By  the  Canadian  contention  the  heads  of  many  fjords  were 
properly  British.  The  United  States,  of  course,  did  not  recognize  the 
Canadian  claims,  and,  being  in  actual  possession,  resisted  all  attempts 
to  create  an  issue  from  the  question. 

During  the  negotiations  that  led  to  the  abrogation  of  the  Clayton- 
Bulwer  Treaty  (see  "  Our  Own  Times,"  Vol.  I.),  the  British  diplomats 
sought  some  concession  concerning  Alaska  in  return  for  cancelling  old 
conditions  as  to  the  construction  of  an  Isthmian  canal.  The  United 
States  would  not  yield  in  the  north,  however,  and  the  old  treaty  was 
consigned  to  the  rubbish  heap  simply  because  it  was  obsolete. 

In  Canada  was  frequently  heard  the  opinion  that  the  United  States 
should  be  willing  to  submit  the  boundary  question  to  the  Hague 
Tribunal  for  arbitration.  In  the  United  States  the  reply  was  made 
that  there  was  "  nothing  to  arbitrate."  To  permit  the  arbitration  of  a 
question  which  the  United  States  had  never  recognized  as  disputed 
would  doubtless  have  been  to  invite  a  compromise. 

Danish  Islands  Not  Ceded 

The  framing  of  a  treaty  ceding  the  Danish  West  Indies  to  the 
United  States  received  much  attention  from  representatives  of  the 
two  countries  during  the  last  months  of  1901.  The  terms,  as  finally 
agreed  upon  by  Constantine  Brun,  Danish  Minister  to  the  United 
States,  and  John  Hay,  Secretary  of  State,  were  summarized  in  the 
first  volume  of  "  Our  Own  Times."  The  price  of  the  islands  was 
fixed  at  $5,000,000  in  gold.  It  was  required  that  the  treaty  be  ratified 
within  six  months  after  it  was  signed.  The  Danish  Government 
delayed  signing  for  a  time,  but  finally  agreed  to  the  terms.  Mr.  Brun 
and  Mr.  Hay  signed  the  treaty  at  Washington,  on  January  24,  1902. 
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The  scheme  of  purchasing  these  islands,  it  will  be  remembered, 
came  up  during  President  Johnson's  administration,  and  a  treaty  of 
cession  was  then  negotiated  by  Secretary  Seward,  and  was  defeated  in 
the  Senate.  Denmark  did  not  wish  a  repetition  of  the  embarrassment 
caused  by  the  failure  of  the  old  treaty;  it  was  clear  that  the  United 
States  must  be  first  to  act  in  ratifying  the  new  one. 

The  United  States  Senate  did  ratify  the  treaty  on  February  17,  by 

a  viva  voce  vote.     There  was   little   preliminary   discussion   of  the 

measure. 

II 

The  sale  question  in  Denmark  was  largely  a  political  question. 
The  islands  had  been  administered  as  a  crown  colony  virtually  for 
thirty  years.  During  all  that  time,  and  up  to  1901,  Denmark  had  a 
Conservative  Ministry.  But  the  Lower  House  of  the  Rigsdag,  or 
Parliament,  had  been  controlled  by  the  Liberals,  and,  as  a  result,  year 
after  year  the  regular  budgets  were  rejected  and  affairs  were  con- 
ducted under  provisional  budgets,  which  the  King  had  power  to 
authorize.  The  annual  debits  of  the  island  possessions  were,  there- 
fore, not  authorized  by  the  Danish  Rigsdag,  and  accumulated  until 
they  reached  a  total  of  about  $3,500,000.  The  last  two  Conservative 
Ministries  were  anxious  to  sell  the  islands  in  order  to  secure  fhe  money 
to  wipe  out  these  debits  without  applying  to  the  Rigsdag.  But  in 
1901  the  Liberals  carried  the  elections  for  the  Lower  House  so  over- 
whelmingly that  the  King  felt  obliged  to  appoint  a  Liberal  Ministry. 
The  Liberal  leaders  were  now  anxious,  for  economic  reasons,  to  con- 
summate the  sale  of  the  islands,  while  the  Conservatives,  being  free  of 
responsibility,  opposed  the  cession  ostensibly  on  patriotic  grounds, 
though  their  tactical  object  was  to  make  the  question  a  failure  in  the 
hands  of  the  Liberals. 

As  a  complement  to  their  agitation  in  the  home  country,  the  Con- 
servatives sought  to  work  up  an  anti-sale  movement  among  the  island- 
ers themselves.  A  Copenhagen  Conservative  newspaper  sent  to  the 
islands  a  representative  who  arranged  for  demonstrations  and  secured 
the  passage  of  resolutions  in  favor  of  retaining  the  Danish  allegiance. 
The  number  of  representative  citizens  who  took  part  in  these  demon- 
strations seems  to  have  been  very  small.  The  pro-sale  inhabitants 
formulated    counter-resolutions,    signed    by    prominent    tax-payers. 
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Forty-eight  planters  who  favored  the  sale  represented  41,000  acres 
out  of  a  total  of  51,000  acres  in  St.  Croix. 

Three-quarters  of  the  land  in  St.  Croix  belonged  to  Americans  and 
North-of-Ireland  men,  who  looked  forward  to  free  trade  with  the 
United  States  and  also  expected  the  prospective  change  of  govern- 
ment to  bring  prosperity  from  many  other  directions.  The  trade 
of  the  islands  had  very  much  declined.  During  long  periods  when 
most  of  the  countries  which  had  trade  interests  in  the  West  Indies 
were  at  war,  Denmark  was  neutral.  The  Danish  port  of  St.  Thomas, 
therefore,  became  a  natural  port  of  call,  its  neutrality  giving  it  the  com- 
mercial advantage  over  British  and  French  possessions  near  by.  The 
merchants  of  Charlotte  Amelia  had  extensive  stocks  which  were  easily 
distributed  among  other  islands.  So,  St.  Thomas  became  prosperous. 
In  time,  however,  the  development  of  steam  navigation  and  the  tele- 
graph made  the  more  varied  markets  of  Europe  so  accessible  that  the 
trade  of  St.  Thomas  fell  away.  Then  the  decline  in  the  price  of 
sugar,  the  great  West  Indian  staple,  blighted  the  prosperity  of  the 
Antilles,  and,  as  less  was  purchased  than  formerly,  the  larger  mer- 
chants gradually  were  either  forced  out  of  business  or  compelled  to 
deal  on  a  much  smaller  scale.  The  economic  failure  of  the  islands 
and  the  seeming  impossibility  of  bringing  them  back  to  any  consider- 
able degree  of  prosperity  as  long  as  the  markets  of  the  United  States 
were  closed  by  protective  tariffs  were  arguments  in  favor  of  selling 
the  islands  to  the  one  nation  which  was  in  a  position  profitably  to 

exploit  them. 
^  in 

The  Folkething,  or  Lower  House,  of  the  Rigsdag,  passed  the  bill 
for  the  sale  of  the  islands.  The  vote  stood  88  to  7,  for  the  Folkething 
was  strongly  Liberal.  They  were,  however,  nineteen  members  who 
withheld  their  votes,  as  they  felt  that  a  plebiscite  should  first  be  taken 
among  the  people  of  the  islands.  The  Landsthing,  or  Upper  House, 
which  was  still  Conservative,  instead  of  following  the  lead  of  the 
Folkething,  accepted,  by  a  vote  of  34  to  30,  a  proposition  to  ascertain 
by  secret  ballot  the  wishes  of  the  islanders,  before  acting  on  the 
treaty.  The  question  then  went  back  to  the  Folkething.  The  Upper 
House  had  proposed  to  limit  the  plebiscite  to  the  privileged  electors  in 
the  islands.    These  privileged  electors  were  those  men  who  had  the 
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right  to  vote  for  members  of  the  Colonial  Council,  and  they  numbered 
less  than  400,  while  the  adult  male  population  of  the  islands  was 
6,000.  The  Folkething,  by  a  vote  of  102  to  2,  now  adopted  a  substi- 
tute bill,  providing  that  the  plebiscite  be  not  limited,  but  general. 
The  Landsthing  insisted  upon  its  original  plan.  After  much  debate 
the  question  was  submitted  to  a  Joint  Committee  of  fifteen  members 
from  each  House.  A  majority  of  this  committee  -r-  all  the  Folkething 
members  and  seven  of  the  Landsthing  members  —  recommended  a 
plebiscite  on  the  basis  of  general  suffrage  for  all  males  more  than 
twenty-five  years  of  age.  The  minority  of  the  committee  proposed 
that  the  plebiscite  be  limited  to  those  who  had  an  annual  income  of  not 
less  than  300  West  Indian  dollars,  and  that  the  cession  should  not  be 
authorized  unless  three-fourths  or  more  of  the  islanders  voting  desired 
the  change.  The  Folkething  adopted  the  majority  report  of  the  com- 
mittee by  a  vote  of  98  to  2.  The  Landsthing  rejected  the  majority 
report  by  a  vote  of  34  to  29,  and  then  adopted  the  minority  report 
by  a  vote  of  33  to  30. 

The  action  of  the  Upper  House  had  virtually  defeated  the  cession 
bill.  The  Conservatives,  well  aware  that  a  popular  vote  in  the  islands 
would  overwhelmingly  favor  the  sale,  had  it  in  mind  so  to  limit  the 
suffrage  as  to  insure  the  defeat  of  the  treaty,  thinking  in  this  way 
to  force  the  Liberal  Ministry  to  resign.  After  the  failure  of  the  plans 
for  a  compromise  the  government  prorogued  the  Rigsdag.  On  Sep- 
tember 19  a  partial  election  of  members  of  the  Landsthing  resulted 
in  a  pronounced  gain  for  the  Government,  the  Conservatives  becoming 
for  the  first  time  the  minority  in  the  Upper  House.  Meantime  the 
period  allowed  for  the  ratification  of  the  treaty  had  been  extended  by 
a  special  protocol  for  one  year. 

The  Landsthing  on  October  22  sealed  the  fate  of  the  treaty.  The 
vote  resulted  in  a  tie  —  32  to  32,  and  the  bill  was  thereby  lost.  Until 
the  last  moment  the  result  of  the  debate  was  doubtful.  It  was  known 
that  the  vote  would  be  very  close,  much  depending  upon  the  possible 
presence  of  two  members  who  were  sick  at  their  homes.  One  of  these 
men,  Thygeson,  was  ninety-seven  years  of  age;  the  other,  Raban,  was 
eighty-seven.  When  it  became  clear  that  their  presence  would  deter- 
mine the  issue  they  were  brought  to  Copenhagen  by  opponents  of 
the  treaty  and  carried  in  chairs  to  the  Chamber. 
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The  Government  decided  that  its  resignation  was  not  necessi- 
tated by  the  failure  of  the  treaty.  The  Premier,  Doctor  Deuntzer, 
while  expressing  regret  at  the  result  of  the  agitation,  declared  that 
his  Ministry  was  not  responsible,  since  the  negotiations  were  begun 
by  a  Conservative  Government.  "  If  we  now  had  a  Rightist  [Con- 
servative] Ministry,"  he  is  reported  to  have  said,  "  the  attitude  of  the 
Landsthing  would  have  been  different." 

Political  complications  thus  defeated  a  plan  which  the  Danish  peo- 
ple as  a  whole,  it  was  believed,  and  certainly  the  people  of  the  islands, 
strongly  favored.  Sooner  or  later,  unless  some  economic  revolution 
were  effected  in  the  West  Indies,  Denmark,  it  was  prophesied,  would 
be  ready  again  to  take  up  the  sale  question.  The  islanders  themselves 
were,  after  all,  the  principal  sufferers  by  the  political  game  of  battle- 
dore and  shuttlecock  in  Denmark. 

IV 

A  peculiar  and  not  altogether  savory  phase  of  the  sale  question 
was  the  scandal  concerning  one  Captain  Christmas,  who  claimed  to 
have  been  the  go-between  in  the  preliminary  negotiations  between  the 
Danish  and  American  governments.  Christmas,  whose  full  name  was 
Walter  Christmas-Dircknick-Holmfeldt,  went  in  1899  to  the  then 
Danish  Premier,  Mr.  Horring,  and  offered  to  bring  about  a  transfer 
of  the  Danish  Islands.  He  is  said  to  have  represented  that  he  would 
require  ten  per  cent,  of  the  purchase  price  to  bribe  American  political 
leaders  and  to  pay  him  for  his  time.  He  then  visited  the  United 
States,  though  not  as  an  accredited  agent,  and  received  audiences  from 
President  McKinley,  Secretary  Hay,  and  other  men  of  prominence  in 
the  Government.  Secretary  Hay  refused  to  deal  with  him,  because 
he  was  not  accredited,  but  finally  gave  him  introductions  to  the  United 
States  Embassy  in  England.  This  led  to  a  visit  to  Copenhagen  by 
Henry  White,  First  Secretary  of  the  London  Embassy,  who  had  an 
interview  with  Admiral  N.  F.  Ravn,  Minister  of  Marine  in  the  Hor- 
ring Cabinet,  and  Provisional  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs.  Christ- 
mas, who  accompanied  Mr.  White,  was  turned  out  of  the  Admiral's 
office.  He  doubtless  had  expected  to  be  a  party  to  the  interview,  but 
his  record  was  a  bad  one,  and  that  record  was  not  unknown  in 
Denmark. 

Returning  to  the  United  States  Captain  Christmas  endeavored  to 
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nsinuate  himself  into  the  sale  negotiations.  He  visited  ante-rooms 
and  afterward  claimed  acquaintance  with  inner  offices.  He  was  intro- 
duced to  a  few  well-known  men  and  passed  the  time  of  day  with  them, 
only  to  report  afterward  that  his  conversation  had  related  to  the  pro- 
posed sale.  When  the  treaty  had  been  signed  he  demanded  a  commis- 
sion from  the  Danish  Government,  asserting  that  a  large  sum  had  been 
promised  for  his  use  in  bribing  Washington  legislators.  Though  the 
Danish  Government  disavowed  all  relations  with  the  man,  his  claims 
were  used  by  the  "  no-sale  "  party  as  a  basis  for  scandal  charges.  His 
statements  or  insinuations  to  the  effect  that  he  had  paid  or  promised 
bribes  in  the  United  States  led  to  an  investigation  at  Washington,  the 
charges  being  brought  up  in  Congress.  But  his  story  soon  fell  apart, 
being  denied  by  as  many  as  could  be  reached  of  the  persons  he  had 
included  in  it.  It  became  clear  that  his  charges  were  the  mere  exag- 
gerations of  an  unaccredited  promoter. 

Conflicting  Interests, 

There  were  rumors  that  the  chief  reason  why  the  United  States 
desired  the  Danish  West  Indies  was  the  fear  that  Denmark  might  sell 
to  Germany.  If  the  Danish  Government  felt  the  economic  desirability 
of  disposing  of  the  islands,  the  United  States  would  be  the  natural 
purchaser;  but  if  the  United  States  did  not  care  to  buy,  the  German 
Government  was  doubtless  very  willing  to  make  acquisitions  in  the 
Antilles,  provided  that  a  transfer  could  be  made  without  international 
complications.  Such  complications,  however,  would  be  pretty  certain 
to  arise.  The  policy  of  the  United  States  was,  of  course,  opposed  to 
the  acquisition  of  American  territory  by  any  foreign  Power. 

Germany's  itching  desire  for  a  foothold  in  the  Caribbean  and  in 
South  America  was  entirely  natural.  But  the  Kaiser,  impulsive  and 
hot-headed  though  he  was  supposed  to  be,  really  took  a  common  sense 
view  of  the  situation,  and  was  careful,  in  his  Caribbean  activities  to 
do  little  to  offend  American  instincts.  He  sought  to  enforce  the  pay- 
ment of  debts  by  irresponsible  South  American  debtor  nations.  But 
that  course  was  not  an  infringement  on  Monroeism;  nor  was  it  even 
possible  to  regard  it  as  an  infringement,  since  Germany,  before  taking 
action,  made  representations  to  the  United  States  in  which  the  Monroe 
Doctrine  was  virtually  recognized. 
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Venezuela  and  Her  Creditors 

Almost  every  foreign  Power  whose  relations  with  Venezuela  in- 
cluded financial  connections  had  claims  against  the  Venezuelan  Gov- 
ernment. Many  foreign  loans  had  not  been  met,  and  there  were  due, 
also,  indemnities  for  property  losses  suffered  by  foreigners  during  the 
various  revolutions  that  had  flamed  up  in  the  country.  Other  disputes 
arose  from  the  inefficiency  of  Venezuelan  administration.  But  let 
us  consider  the  claims  of  the  principal  creditor  nations  in  detail. 

I 

France  had  considerable  claims  for  the  property  losses  and  other 
maltreatment  of  French  citizens  during  the  Venezuelan  revolution  of 
1892.  The  backwardness  of  Venezuela  in  dealing  with  these  claims 
had  led  to  a  rupture  of  diplomatic  relations  between  France  and 
Venezuela  in  1895,  and  this  rupture  had  not  been  mended.  President 
Castro,  fearing  that  France,  during  the  general  crisis  in  Venezuelan 
affairs  at  the  beginning  of  1902,  would  make  tariff  reprisals  on  Vene- 
zuelan exports,  set  about  patching  up  the  difficulty.  So  a  protocol 
was  signed,  providing  for  the  resumption  of  regular  diplomatic  inter- 
course, and  a  treaty  of  commerce,  with  a  favored-nation  clause,  was 
negotiated.  The  protocol  was  ratified  on  April  18,  1902.  The  amount 
covered  by  the  claims  which  were  to  be  adjudged  and  settled  was 
54,000,000  francs,  and  it  was  proposed  that  the  payments  be  provided 
for  by  assigning  one  or  two  of  the  Venezuelan  custom-houses  to  the 
service.  Other  claims,  amounting  to  2,000,000  francs,  which  dated 
from  before  the  revolution,  were  excluded  from  this  settlement.  Seiior 
Leon  y  Castillo,  the  Spanish  Ambassador  at  Paris,  was  to  be  arbi- 
trator of  the  claims  included  in  the  protocol,  and  one  citizen  of  Ven- 
ezuela and  one  of  France  were  to  act  with  him. 

II 

Germany's  claims  were  more  complicated.  At  the  time  when  the 
settlement  of  the  French  claims  was  being  negotiated,  Germany  began 
to  press  demands,  using  as  leverage  the  disposition  of  Venezuela  to 
bend  to  France.  As  indemnity  for  losses  sustained  by  German  citizens 
during  the  civil  wars,  Germany  wanted  1,500,000  marks.  To  examine 
into  these.  President  Castro  appointed  a  commission,  which  was  also 
to  look  into  similar  French,  Italian,  and  American  claims.  Then, 
there  were  claims  for  payment  on  account  of  goods  supplied  by  Ger- 
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man  merchants.  But  the  chief  German  claim  was  involved  in  the 
defaulted  Venezuelan  loan  of  50,000,000  francs,  two-thirds  of  which 
was  held  by  a  German  banking  house;  the  remainder  by  French  and 
British  capitalists.  The  overdue  interest  and  sinking-fund  money 
amounted  to  more  than  9,000,000  francs. 

Ill 

The  British  claims  were,  on  the  whole,  less  petty  than  those  of  any 
of  the  other  Powers;  for  they  involved  not  merely  the  delays  of  a 
slippery  debtor,  but  interference  with  British  merchant  vessels  and  a 
dispute  as  to  the  ownership  of  an  island  adjoining  the  Venezuelan 
coast.  The  British  were  established  in  Trinidad,  and  between  Trini- 
dad and  Venezuela  was  the  Islet  of  Patos,  to  which  both  Venezuela 
and  Great  Britain  laid  claim.  Trinidad  was  a  convenient  base  for 
Venezuelan  smugglers  and  revolutionists;  Patos,  still  nearer  to  Ven- 
ezuela, was  even  more  convenient.  Back  at  the  beginning  of  1901 
Venezuelan  revenue  officers  seized  a  Trinidad  fishing  sloop  which  had 
sought  safety  at  Patos,  trying  to  avoid  capture  in  Venezuelan  waters. 
The  cargo  was  confiscated,  the  sloop  was  burned.  Similar  incidents 
occurred  later,  from  time  to  time.  In  one  case,  even,  a  vessel  which 
was  suspected  of  having  landed  arms  in  Venezuela  for  the  revolution- 
ists was  captured  by  Venezuelans  on  the  high  sea,  taken  to  port,  and 
confiscated.  The  British  Government  demanded  explanations  in  every 
instance,  and  found  itself  unable  to  accept  such  explanations  as  were 
oflfered  —  since  it  would  not  renounce  its  claim  to  Patos. 

Venezuela,  moreover,  made  counter  complaints,  particularly  be- 
cause the  Venezuelan  revolutionists  found  sympathy  in  Trinidad,  and 
because  the  Ban  Righ,  a  vessel  which  sailed  from  London  in  1901,  had 
been  converted  into  an  insurgent  war  vessel  and  was  being  used  to 
the  disaster  of  V-enezuelan  shipping. 

The  Troubles  of  1902 

For  a  complete  understanding  of  the  related  conditions  which 
helped  to  determine  the  unfortunate  course  of  Venezuelan  diplomacy 
we  should  turn  to  the  account  of  the  Venezuelan  revolution,  which 
will  be  found  in  Chapter  VIII.  With  some  knowledge  of  the  serious 
internal  disturbances,  the  attitude  of  Venezuela  toward  the  Anglo- 
German  coalition  is  not  hard  to  explain.     President  Castro  was  really 
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at  bay;  doubtless  his  mind  was  less  concerned  with  foreign  creditors 
than  with  domestic  revolutionists.  His  treasury  was  nearly  empty; 
doubtless  he  thought  it  most  advisable  to  use  what  money  he  had  to 
pay  his  clamorous  soldiers,  without  whose  support  his  continued  tenure 
of  the  presidency  would  be  impossible.  By  resisting  the  foreign 
claims,  moreover,  he  aroused  the  patriotism  of  his  people,  leading  them 
to  look  upon  him  as  their  natural  champion  against  European  .aggres- 
sion. But  whatever  his  motive  Castro  so  conducted  himself  toward 
the  Powers  that  he  got  himself  into  very  hot  water  before  the  year 
was  over. 

During  the  winter,  while  Germany  was  pressing  her  claims,  several 
German  warships  were  sent  to  Venezuelan  waters.  Their  presence 
there  was  regarded  as  a  hint  that  unless  a  settlement  was  made  Ven- 
ezuela would  soon  have  to  face  what  the  European  diplomatists,  with 
their  habit  of  glossing  over  ugly  facts,  sometimes  call  "  eventualities." 
But  the  warships  departed  when  the  hot  weather  came. 

Meantime  negotiations  were  constantly  in  progress.  The  commis- 
sion which  Castro  had  appointed  in  the  preceding  year  to  enquire  into 
foreign  claims  rejected  some  of  them  and  reduced  the  amount  of 
others,  and  proposed  that  payment  be  made  in  a  revolutionary  loan. 
The  only  appeal  from  this  commission  was  to  the  Venezuelan  Supreme 
Court,  which  was,  perhaps,  as  completely  Castro's  instrument  as  was 
the  commission  itself.     Germany  refused  to  accept  the  decision. 

Early  in  1902  a  new  method  of  adjudicating  the  claims  was  pro- 
posed by  Venezuela,  but  Germany  found  it  objectionable  for  reasons 
similar  to  those  which  made  the  first  commission  unacceptable.  Castro 
asserted  the  right  to  settle  foreign  claims  on  the  same  basis  as  the 
claims  of  Venezuelan  citizens.  The  German  Government  demanded 
a  diplomatic  settlement,  and  threatened  to  make  its  own  enquiry  into 
the  claims  and  enforce  the  payment  of  such  sums  as  it  considered 
due.  The  German  enquiry  was  actually  made  and,  as  a  result,  definite 
demands  were  submitted  to  Venezuela. 

Great  Britain  was  also  pressing  her  grievances  against  Venezuela. 
Castro  made  the  mistake  of  replying  with  counter-charges,  bringing 
up  the  Ban  Righ  question  and  the  question  of  the  ownership  of  Patos. 
In  September  the  British  flag  was  raised  on  Patos;  Venezuela  pro- 
tested.    So  affairs  drifted  on  from  bad  to  worse. 
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II 

Early  in  November  the  German  Emperor  made  a  visit  to  the  King 
of  England.  The  English  and  German  peoples  were,  as  we  know, 
unfriendly  toward  each  other,  and  in  England  the  presence  of  the  Ger- 
man ruler  aroused  anxiety  lest  some  unwelcome  alliance  should  prove 
its  outcome.  So  wide-spread  became  this  anxiety  that  the  British 
Prime  Minister,  in  his  speech  at  the  Guildhall  banquet  on  Lord  Mayor's 
Day,  thought  it  advisable  to  refer  to  the  "  fantastic  imaginings  "  of 
the  newspapers  in  regard  to  the  purpose  of  the  Kaiser's  visit  "  to  his 
nearest  relative."  Within  a  month,  however,  the  British  people  found 
themselves  involved  in  an  alliance  with  Germany  for  the  coercion  of 
Venezuela. 

As  far  back  as  July  Lord  Lansdowne,  the  British  Minister  of  For- 
eign Affairs,  had  proposed  to  the  German  Ambassador  at  London  that 
the  two  Powers  take  joint  action  to  secure  Satisfaction  from  Venezuela. 
It  was  decided  that  the  best  plan  would  be  a  naval  demonstration  —  a 
blockade  of  the  Venezuelan  coast,  or  the  seizure  of  the  Venezuelan 
navy,  or  both.  On  November  ii  Germany  agreed  to  the  joint  submis- 
sion of  ultimatums,  to  be  followed,  in  the  probable  event  of  Venezuela's 
refusal,  by  the  seizure  of  the  Venezuelan  navy  —  if  the  few  and  feeble 
gunboats  of  the  South  American  state  could  be  so  termed.  A  block- 
ade of  the  coast  might  follow  the  seizure  of  the  gunboats.  It  was 
agreed  also  that  the  British  and  German  claims  should  stand  or  fall 
together. 

The  War  That  Was  Not  a  War 

On  November  28  President  Castro,  supported  by  an  act  of  Con* 
gress,  appointed  a  new  commission  to  deal  with  all  foreign  claims. 
But  no  claims  were  presented.  Instead  the  British  and  German  gov- 
ernments sent  each  six  vessels  of  war  to  the  Venezuelan  coast.  Then, 
on  December  7,  the  German  Chargi  d'  affaires  at  Caracas  and  the 
British  Minister  presented  their  ultimatums.  The  two  notes  discussed 
with  considerable  detail  the  claims  of  the  respective  Powers  and  sug- 
gested that  unless  the  terms  were  immediately  complied  with  it  would 
be  necessary  to  resort  to  force.  The  Germans  argued  that  they  could 
not  consent  to  an  adjudication  of  their  claims  by  the  Venezuelan 
courts,  since  even  the  Supreme  Court  was  under  President  Castro's 
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thumb  and  would  make  no  ruling  contrary  to  his  wishes.  The  British 
insisted  that  the  Ban  Righ  case  had  already  been  satisfactorily  ex- 
plained. To  the  German  representative  the  Venezuelan  Government 
replied  that  no  well-founded  claim  had  been  rejected,  and  that  the 
Venezuelan  courts  were  still  open  to  the  claimants.  To  the  British 
Minister  answer  was  made  that  the  British  claims  had  not  been  definitely 
formulated,  and  that  the  only  way  to  have  them  dealt  with  was  to  make 
them  definite  and  submit  them  to  the  Venezuelan  tribunals. 

With  the  hope  of  a  diplomatic  settlement  gone  the  two  Powers  were 
ready  for  measures  of  force.  Germany  had  already  sounded  the  United 
States  to  learn  whether  the  forcible  collection  of  debts  would  be  dis- 
tasteful to  the  Government  at  Washington.  The  State  Department 
replied,  substantially,  that  the  United  States  would  not  shelter  the 
American  republics  from  the  results  of  their  misdeeds  or  their  viola- 
tions of  international  law.  The  only  thing  upon  which  the  United 
States  insisted  was  that  no  foreign  Power  should  seize  and  hold  Amer- 
ican soil.  President  Castro  meantime  appealed  to  the  United  States 
to  intervene  for  the  prevention  of  hostilities.  But  he  was  informed  by 
the  American  Minister  at  Caracas  that  he  would  not  be  protected 
against  the  collection  of  just  debts. 

II 

At  the  close  of  the  twenty-four  hour  time  limit  fixed  by  the  ulti- 
matums the  British  and  German  legations  at  Caracas  were  closed,  and 
their  occupants  went  to  La  Guayra  and  boarded  warships  of  their  re- 
spective Governments,  leaving  their  affairs  in  charge  of  the  American 
Minister,  Herbert  W.  Bowen.  The  following  day,  December  9,  the 
Panther,  a  German  war  vessel,  entered  the-harbor  of  La  Guayra,  cleared 
for  action,  and  demanded  the  surrender  of  the  four  Venezuelan  gun- 
boats that  were  there.  The  Venezuelan  officers  left  their  vessels, 
which  were  then  taken  out  of  the  harbor  by  the  Germans.  That  night 
three  of  the  gunboats  were  sunk.  Within  a  few  days  all  the 
Venezuelan  war  vessels  had  been  captured  by  the  vessels  of  the  allies. 

In  several  instances  some  resistance  was  offered.  When  the  Pan- 
ther attempted  to  enter  the  harbor  of  Maracaibo  to  seize  a  gunboat 
that  was  moored  there  a  gun  from  the  castle  of  San  Carlos  fired  a 
shot  of  warning.  The  Panther  and  two  other  German  ships  there- 
upon shelled  the  fort,  which  replied,  slightly  damaging  one  of  the 
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attacking  ships.  Two  days  later  the  Germans  returned  and  completely 
demolished  the  fort,  at  the  same  time  destroying  the  village  of  San 
Carlos,  some  of  the  inhabitants  of  which  were  killed  during  the  bom- 
bardment. 

Before  this  incident  Puerto  Cabello  had  received  harsh  treatment. 
A  mob  seized  a  British  vessel  that  was  unloading  coal  in  the  harbor. 
The  commander  of  the  British  cruiser  Charybdis  promptly  demanded 
reparation,  and  before  it  was  given  opened  fire  on  the  forts,  which 
though  they  made  a  weak  attempt  to  reply,  were  soon  destroyed. 

Italy  decided  to  take  part  in  the  naval  demonstration.  The  Ital- 
ian Minister  at  Caracas  on  December  13  submitted  an  ultimatum, 
after  the  rejection  of  which  he  retired.  An  Italian  cruiser  was  sent 
to  the  coast,  arriving  on  December  16.  The  United  States  also  sent 
two  strong  squadrons  to  Trinidad,  to  be  ready  for  emergencies  which 
might  necessitate  the  active  protection  of  American  citizens  or  prop- 
erty ;  but  most  of  the  American  ships  soon  returned  to  Porto  Rico. 

Ill 

The  actions  of  the  foreign  ships  affected  the  Venezuelan  people 
as  a  spark  affects  tinder.  There  was  a  great  clamoi  in  favor 
of  repelling  the  "  foreign  invaders."  Even  members  of  the  revolu- 
tionary party  enrolled  in  the  militia.  When  the  news  of  the  bom- 
bardment at  Puerto  Cabello  reached  the  capital  several  thousand  men 
surrounded  the  Government  building  and  called  for  arms.  And 
everywhere  the  Venezuelans  declared  a  boycott  against  German  and 
British  goods  to  last  as  long  as  the  difficulties  should  continue.  Pres- 
ident Castro  took  the  opportunity  to  draw  the  people  to  his  standard. 
He  granted  amnesty  to  political  offenders  and  restored  estates  that 
had  been  confiscated.  An  armed  camp  was  established  near  La 
Guayra. 

At  the  same  time  President  Castro,  with  all  well-informed 
Venezuelans,  was  aware  that  resistance  would  be  futile.  The  allies 
had  no  wish  to  seize  Venezuelan  territory,  though  it  was  possible 
that,  as  an  extreme  measure,  they  might  take  possession  of  one  or 
more  custom  houses  and  draw  from  the  revenues  the  money  to  meet 
their  claims.  All  that  they  really  desired  to  do  was  to  force  Venezuela 
to  a  settlement.  They  had  taken  all  the  Venezuelan  gunboats.  On 
December  20  they  went  farther  and  declared  a  "  pacific  blockade  "  of 
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the  coast.  The  distinction  between  a  "  pacific  "  and  a  hostile  blockade 
was  very  finely  drawn.  To  the  world  at  large  the  situation  in  Ven- 
ezuela was  war ;  but  the  allies  preferred  not  to  call  it  so. 

Great  Britain  was  especially  desirous  that  the  demonstration 
should  be  given  no  stronger  name  than  was  necessary;  for  the  Eng- 
lish people  were  far  from  pleased  with  the  German  alliance.  In  Eng- 
land men  remembered  how  German  sentiment  had  opposed  the  Boer 
war,  and  they  believed  that  Germany  would  seek  English  aid  only 
when  the  better  part  of  the  bargain  could  not  be  British.  Moreover 
there  was  considerable  feeling  against  what  appeared  to  be  the  un- 
toward bullying  of  a-  weab  nation. 

IV 

President  Castro,  on  December  12,  asked  Minister  Bowen  to  ar- 
range with  the  allies  for  a  settlement.  He  still  nursed  his  grievance. 
Great  Britain  and  Germany,  he  complained,  had  not  waited  to  exhaust 
their  diplomatic  resources,  but  had  hurried  to  use  violent  means  to 
force  the  payment  of  claims  which  should  have  been  submitted  first 
to  the  Venezuelan  courts.  The  courts,  he  said,  should  have  been 
permitted  to  deal  with  the  claims  and  no  other  resort  should  have 
been  taken  unless  justice  had  actually  miscarried.  Though  in  certain 
respects  President  Castro's  contentions  were  indubitably  correct,  they 
could  bear  little  weight  with  the  situation  as  it  was.  The  Venezuelan 
proposal  to  arbitrate  was  transmitted  to  the  allies  from  Washington, 
with  an  offer  of  the  good  offices  of  the  United  States. 

The  proposal  was  at  first  received  somewhat  warily.  The  allies 
hesitated,  apparently,  to  do  more  than  agree  to  the  principle  of  arbi- 
tration unless  they  could  secure  some  guarantee  that  Venezuela  would 
abide  by  the  decision  of  the  arbitrator.  The  United  States  was  not 
willing  to  guarantee  Venezuela's  debts.  The  remaining  solution 
seemed  to  be  for  a  private  syndicate  to  take  up  Venezuelan  bonds  and 
put  her  in  a  position  to  meet  the  obligations. 

After  accepting  arbitration  in  principle,  the  allies  suggested  that 
President  Roosevelt  act  as  arbitrator.  This  plan  is  said  to  have  eman- 
ated from  the  brain  of  the  German  Emperor.  President  Roosevelt, 
however,  wished  the  case  to  go  to  The  Hague  Tribunal;  for  in  the 
United  States  it  was  held  that  the  time  had  come  when  international 
arbitration  should  be  made  not  by  individual  heads  of  neutral  nations. 
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but  by  selected  bodies  of  jurists,  against  whom  no  charge  of  un- 
graciousness could  be  registered.  If  the  President,  as  arbitrator,  had 
decided  against  Venezuela,  the  relations  of  the  United  States  with 
Venezuela  and  other  South  American  countries  would  doubtless  have 
suffered.  The  United  States,  moreover,  would  have  then  been  com- 
mitted to  silent  acquiescence  in  almost  any  measures  which  the  allies 
might  deem  necessary  for  the  enforcement  of  the  award.  So,  on 
December  2"^,  President  Roosevelt  decided  definitely  not  to  act,  and 
urged  that  The  Hague  Tribunal  be  resorted  to.  The  year  closed  with 
every  prospect  of  an  early  understanding. 

The  Lesson  to  Hayti 

The  revolution  in  Hayti  was  a  source  of  petty  annoyances  to  for- 
eign Governments,  for  it  fruitlessly  interfered  with  commerce,  making 
trade  uncertain  and  unsafe.  Foreign  interference  was  necessary  more 
than  once  during  the  year.  Thus,  in  June,  when  Admiral  Killick 
threatened  to  bombard  Cape  Haitien,  Commander  McCrea,  of  the 
United  States  gunboat  Machias,  the  only  foreign  war  vessel  at  hand, 
protested,  and  declared  that,  if  necessary,  he  would  land  marines  to 
protect  foreign  interests.  Killick  had  declared  for  the  revolutionary 
candidate,  Firmin,  and  was  using  the  gunboat  Crete-d-Pierrot  (and  the 
one  other  effective  vessel  of  the  Haytian  "navy")  for  the  Firminist 
cause.  He  fired  a  few  ineffective  shots  into  Cape  Haitien;  then 
desisted. 

Later  in  the  year  Commander  McCrea  again  had  to  warn  Admiral 
Killick  not  to  bombard  Cape  Haitien.  Killick  thereupon  declared  a 
blockade  of  the  port,  but  Commander  McCrea  ajnd  the  foreign  consuls 
refused  to  recognize  it  as  effective.  The  truth  is  that,  even  had  the 
blockade  been  perfectly  maintained,  foreign  governments  might  prop- 
erly have  ignored  it.  Back  in  1869,  when  Hayti  was  in  the  throes 
of  revolution,  Hamilton  Fish,  the  American  Secretary  of  State,  wrote : 
"  It  is  sufficient  for  the  present  purpose  that  the  United  States 
will  not  admit  any  commission  or  authority  proceeding  from  rebels 
as  a  justification  or  excuse  for  injury  to  persons  or  property  entitled 
to  protection  of  this  Government.  They  will  not  tolerate  the  search 
or  stopping  by  cruisers  in  the  rebel  service  of  vessels  of  the  United 
States,  nor  any  other  act  which  is  only  privileged  by  recognized  bel- 
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Kgerency.  While  asserting  the  right  to  capture  and  destroy  the  ves- 
sels in  question,  and  others  of  similar  character,  if  any  aggressions 
upon  person  or  property  entitled  to  the  protection  of  this  Government 
shall  recommend  such  action,  we  can  not  admit  the  existence  of  any 
obligation  to  do  so  in  the  interest  of  Hayti  or  of  the  general  security 
of  commerce."  This  meant  that  the  United  States  reserved  the  right 
to  treat  insurgent  vessels  as  pirates,  if  they  interfered  with  Americans 
or  American  commerce. 

This  general  principle  is  necessary  to  recognition  of  the  justice  of 
the  fate  which  befell  Admiral  Killick.  In  maintaining  his  specious 
blockade  he  had  the  temerity  to  stop  the  German  merchant  vessel 
Marcomannia  and  to  confiscate  the  cargo  of  arms  and  ammunition  she 
was  bearing  to  his  military  opponents.  As  soon  as  this  exploit  became 
known  the  German  cruiser  Panther  steamed  to  Cape  Haitien,  and, 
finding  the  Crete-d-Pierrot  gone,  pursued  her,  on  September  5,  to 
Gonaives. 

Coming  within  striking  distance  of  the  Crete-a-Pierrot,  the  com- 
mander of  the  Panther  signaled  to  Admiral  Killick  to  lower  his  colors 
and  abandon  his  ship.  The  colors  came  down;  the  crew  was  seen 
to  depart;  but  before  the  Germans  could  take  possession  of  their 
prize  there  was  an  explosion.  Killick  himself  had  fired  the  after 
magazine,  and  the  Crete-a-Pierrot  was  soon  in  flames.  The  Panther 
promptly  sank  her  by  firing  a  shell  into  the  other  magazine.  Admiral 
Killick  went  down  with  his  ship. 

The  incident  created  some  excitement  in  the  United  States,  where 
It  was  thought  by  some  critics  to  betray  an  undue  aggressiveness  on 
the  part  of  the  Germans  in  American  waters.  But,  though  the  Ger- 
man commander  may  have  been  unnecessarily  harsh,  the  general  cor- 
rectness of  the  German  position  was  soon  recognized. 

Questioned  Ownership  of  Marcus  Island 

Aside  from  the  threatened  troubles  in  the  Caribbean,  the  foreign 
relations  of  the  United  States  in  1902  were  hardly  disturbed  by  dis- 
quieting possibilities.  There  was,  however,  one  little  matter  that  drew 
attention  to  the  Pacific.  It  concerned  the  claim  of  Captain  A.  A. 
Rosehill,  an  American  citizen,  to  Marcus  Island,  which,  though  the 
merest  dot  on  the  map,  is  rich  in  guano  deposits. 
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Captain  Rosehill  landed  on  Marcus  Island  in  1889.  Finding  it 
uninhabited,  he  raised  the  American  flag,  and  deposited  in  the  fork 
of  a  tree  a  bottle  in  which  was  a  document  recording  his  claim  to  the 
island.  In  1901  he  filed  at  Washington  a  bond  to  perfect  his  legal 
claim.  In  1902,  having  learned  that  a  colony  of  Japanese  was  occu- 
pying the  island  and  shipping  thence  guano,  feathers,  and  stuffed  birds, 
he  fitted  out  an  expedition  to  go  and  take  forcible  possession. 

Now,  it  happened  that  Japan  had  long  been  acquainted  with  Mar- 
cus Island,  which,  in  fact,  was  included  by  Japanese  cartographers  in 
the  Bonin  group,  belonging  to  Japan;  and  since  1879  it  had  been 
frequently  visited  by  Japanese  fishermen.  Learning  of  Captain  Rose- 
hill's  expedition,  the  Japanese  Minister  at  Washington  notified  the 
United  States  Government  that  the  island  had  for  some  years  been 
officially  included  among  the  Japanese  possessions. 

It  was  too  late  to  stop  the  Rosehill  expedition.  Japan,  therefore, 
sent  a  cruiser  to  the  island,  bearing  a  diplomatic  official  to  support 
her  claim,  and  with  official  instructions  to  Captain  Rosehill  from  Wash- 
ington, telling  him  to  make  no  forcible  opposition  to  the  Japanese 
possession.  When  Captain  Rosehill  arrived  at  the  Island  the  cruiser 
had  already  come  and  departed.  He  was  given  the  orders  from  Wash- 
ington, and  in  a  day  or  two  sailed  back  to  Honolulu,  whence  he  had 
started.  Later  he  filed  at  Washington  a  claim  against  Japan  for 
occupying  the  island  and  removing  its  resources. 

The  Rmnanian  Jews 

Distinctly  a  diplomatic  surprise  was  the  circular  note  addressed  in 
September  by  the  United  States  Government  to  the  Powers  signatory 
to  the  Treaty  of  Berlin.  It  related  to  the  persecution  of  the  Jews 
resident  in  Rumania,  and  urged  the  enforcement  of  the  Treaty  of 
Berlin  in  so  far  as  it  guaranteed  equal  rights  to  the  Rumanian  Jews. 
That  guarantee  was,  indeed,  made  a  condition  of  Rumanian  independ- 
ence, and  its  evasion  by  the  Rumanians  left  an  awkward  duty  with 
the  signatory  Powers. 

The  Rumanians  are  descended  from  those  Romans  who  colonized 
Eastern  Europe  during  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Trajan.  The  parent 
stock  was  more  or  less  adulterated  as  time  passed.  When  Turkey  se- 
cured possession  of  the  Balkan  country  Greek  Governors  and  minor 
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officials  were  sent  out  from  Constantinople.  They  were  known  as 
Fanariots  —  from  Fanar,  or  Fener,  the  Greek  quarter  of  Constanti- 
nople. While  Turkish  rule  lasted  the  native  Rumanians  were  nearly 
all  peasants,  the  officials  were  Fanariots,  and  business  and  the  manual 
trades  were  largely  in  the  hands  of  foreigners,  most  of  them  Jews  who 
came  in  from  neighboring  countries.  As  Turkish  power  waned  the 
Rumanians  themselves  gradually  entered  into  politics.  Intermarriage 
and  other  factors  tended  to  unify  the  interests  of  the  officials  and  the 
natives,  until  when  the  country  at  length  became  independent  the  dif- 
ferent factions  joined  forces  and  elected  Charles  of  Hohenzollem  to  be 
their  ruler. 

The  leaven  of  liberty  had  worked  powerfully  in  Rumania.  Young 
Rumanians  were  possessed  by  ideals  of  political  equality.  Public 
schools  were  opened;  freedom  of  speech  and  of  the  press  were  de- 
clared, and  the  Constitution  was  so  framed  as  to  provide  for  the 
enjoyment  of  natural  liberties.  But  the  Greek  element,  which  now 
called  itself  Rumanian,  saw  peril  to  itself  in  the  permission  of  equal 
liberty  to  all  the  people.  It  feared  the  Jews,  and  in  order  to  protect 
itself,  first  frightened  the  native  Rumanians  into  acquiescence,  and 
then,  by  means  of  an  evasion,  prevented  the  admission  of  the  Jews 
en  masse  to  Rumanian  citizenship. 

The  Constitution  was  ingeniously  made  to  say  that  any  person  who 
had  lived  ten  years  in  Rumania,  had  paid  taxes,  and  had  observed  the 
laws  should  have  the  right  to  demand  citizenship  by  a  special  parlia- 
mentary vote.  Moreover,  foreigners  who  performed  great  services 
for  Rumania  might  obtain  citizenship  within  the  ten  years,  but  always 
by  a  special  parliamentary  act.  Superficially  it  was  supposed  that 
Article  VII.  insured  citizenship  to  all  meritorious  Jews  within  a 
decade,  for  the  Jews  were  classed  as  "  foreigners."  Also  it  was 
inferred  that  Jewish  children  would  become  citizens  by  virtue  of  being 
bom  of  naturalized  parents.  But  the  true  purpose  of  the  Article  is 
apparent  from  the  fact  that  since  1878  only  a  few  dozen  Jews  have 
been  naturalized,  and  these  paid  enormous  sums  to  politicians  in  order 
to  secure  their  rights.  Most  of  the  naturalized  Jews  are  bankers. 
Jews  who  fought  in  the  Russo-Turkish  war  were  also  naturalized, 
after  an  incredible  amount  of  red  tape,  but  their  children  have  never 
been  able  to  secure  the  benefits  of  citizenship. 
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II 

From  these  evasions  it  was  a  natural  step  to  persecution.  Laws 
were  enacted  under  which  rights  and  favors  were  reserved  for  the 
Rumanians,  while  only  obligations  were  pushed  upon  the  Jews.  For 
example,  it  was  provided  that  citizens  of  Rumania  should  enjoy  such 
and  such  advantages,  and  that  inhabitants  of  Rumania  should  fulfil 
such  and  such  duties.  As  long  as  the  schools  of  the  country  were 
freely  open  to  them  the  Jews  sent  their  children  to  school,  but  laws 
were  passed  a  few  years  ago  limiting  Jewish  attendance  at  the  schools 
to  five  per  cent,  of  all  the  Jewish  children,  and  they  were  to  be  admitted 
then  only  when  the  classes  were  not  filled  up  by  Rumanian  children. 
Moreover,  tuition  fees  were  required  of  the  Jews. 

A  law  passed  in  1902  excluded  the  Jews  from  labor  organizations. 
Jews  were  not  accepted  as  workmen  on  any  Government  job  —  a 
serious  restriction  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Government  held  many 
monopolies.  They  were  not  permitted  to  be  lawyers ;  as  physicians  they 
were  restricted  to  private  practice ;  as  pharmacists  they  could  work  only 
where  two  Rumanians  were  employed ;  they  were  not  allowed  to  earn 
their  living  as  peddlers;  and  so  on.  Yet  the  Jews  as  well  as  the 
Rumanians  were  compelled  to  give  three  of  the  best  years  of  their  lives 
to  compulsory  military  service  —  and  the  Jewish  soldier  could  not  be- 
come an  officer.  Jewish  propagandists  were  expelled  from  the  country, 
under  a  law  which  permitted  the  expulsion  of  any  person,  not  a  citizen, 
on  twenty-four  hours  notice.  Anti-Jewish  riots  were  fomented  on  the 
slightest  occasion. 

Thus  restricted  and  persecuted,  the  Rumanian  Jews  emigrated  in 
large  numbers.  Many  of  them  went  to  London,  more  to  New  York. 
They  helped  to  create  a  problem  for  the  American  immigration 
authorities,  as  to  whether  ignorant,  spiritless,  and  poverty-stricken  im- 
migrants should  be  permitted  to  land.  It  was  this  condition,  and  no 
theory,  that  justified  Mr.  Hay,  the  Secretary  of  State,  in  sending  a 
note  to  the  Powers  signatory  to  the  Treaty  of  Berlin.  The  Rumanian 
Government  was  disregarding  specific  provisions  of  that  treaty,  and 
their  disregard  was  reacting  upon  the  American  Government. 

Ill 

Secretary  Hay's  note  first  explained  that  the  United  States  welcomes 
immigrants  and  seeks  to  make  their  assimilation  easy.    However,  "  it 
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behooves  the  State  to  scrutinize  most  jealously  the  character  of  the 
immigration  from  a  foreign  land,  and,  if  it  be  obnoxious  or  objection- 
able, to  examine  the  causes  which  render  it  so.  Should  those  causes 
originate  in  the  act  of  another  sovereign  State,  to  the  detriment  of  its 
neighbors,  it  is  the  prerogative  of  an  injured  State  to  point  out  the  evil 
and  to  make  remonstrance;  for  with  nations,  as  with  individuals,  the 
social  law  holds  good  that  the  right  of  each  is  bounded  by  the  right  of 
the  neighbor." 

The  note  then  described  how  the  Jews  were  being  persecuted  in 
Rumania,  and  the  conclusion  was  as  follows :  "  Putting  together  the 
facts  now  painfully  brought  home  to  this  Government  during  the  past 
few  years  that  many  of  the  inhabitants  of  Rumania  are  being  forced, 
by  artificially  adverse  discrimination,  to  quit  their  native  country;  that 
the  hospitable  asylum  offered  by  this  country  is  almost  the  only  refuge 
left  to  them;  that  they  come  hither  unfitted  by  the  conditions  of  their 
exile  to  take  part  in  the  new  life  of  this  land  under  circumstances  either 
profitable  to  themselves  or  beneficial  to  the  community,  and  that  they 
are  objects  of  charity  from  the  outset  and  for  a  long  time  —  the  right 
of  remonstrance  against  the  acts  of  the  Rumanian  Government  is 
clearly  established  in  favor  of  this  Government.  .  .  .  This  Gov- 
ernment cannot  be  a  tacit  party  to  such  an  international  wrong.  It  is 
constrained  to  protest  against  the  treatment  to  which  the  Jews  of 
Rumania  are  subjected,  not  alone  because  it  has  unimpeachable  ground 
to  remonstrate  against  the  resultant  injury  to  itself,  but  in  the  name 
of  humanity.  The  United  States  may  not  authoritatively  appeal  to  the 
stipulations  of  the  treaty  of  Berlin,  to  which  it  was  not  and  cannot  be- 
come a  signatory,  but  it  does  earnestly  appeal  to  the  principles  contained 
therein  because  they  are  the  principles  of  international  law  and  eternal 
justice,  advocating  the  broad  toleration  which  that  solemn  compact 
enjoms,  and  standing  ready  to  lend  its  moral  support  to  the  fulfilment 
thereof  by  its  cosignatories,  for  the  act  of  Rumania  itself  has  effectively 
joined  the  United  States  to  them  as  an  interested  party  in  this  regard." 

The  American  protest  seemed  to  have  little  effect.  Great  Britain 
sent  a  complementary  note  to  the  other  signatory  Powers,  asking  their 
views  as  to  concerted  action,  but  at  the  close  of  the  year  no  practical 
results  had  been  reported.  Rumania  was,  of  course,  very  indignant. 
For  the  time  the  Rumanian  Government  withheld  passports  from  Jews 
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who  desired  to  emigrate  to  the  United  States,  but  after  a  few  weeks 
the  exodus  was  permitted  to  continue.  Secretary  Hay's  action,  how- 
ever, was  accepted  in  most  quarters  as  noteworthy  and  laudable. 

A  Swiss-Italian  Tangle 

There  was  a  tinge  of  opera  bouffe  in  the  perplexing  difficulty  that 
arose  between  Italy  and  Switzerland  in  the  spring  of  1902.  Switzer- 
land was  the  common  refuge  for  European  anarchists  and  revolution- 
ists—  of  all  who  were  so  radically  in  revolt  against  their  own 
Governments  that  the  hospitality  of  their  native  countries  was  denied 
to  them.  At  Geneva  and  Zurich  and  other  Swiss  cities  they  published 
pamphlets  and  propagandizing  periodicals,  and  secretly  organized  plots 
that  were  intended  to  shake  distant  capitals.  In  March,  1902,  in  the 
Reveil,  an  Anarchist  paper  published  at  Geneva,  appeared  an  article 
attacking  the  memory  of  the  murdered  King  Humbert  of  Italy.  The 
Italian  Minister  to  Switzerland,  Commendatore  Silvestralli,  promptly 
requested  the  Swiss  Federal  Council  to  take  action  against  the  offend- 
ing editor.  His  request  was  couched  in  the  form  of  a  demand,  and  in 
reply  the  Federal  Council  was  constrained  to  point  out  that  any  such 
representation  should  not  be  made  by  a  Minister  on  his  own  account, 
but  should  come  from  the  Government  against  which  the  offense  was 
directed. 

M.  Silvestralli  then  repeated  his  demand,  couching  it  in  such  strong 
terms  that  the  Federal  Council  refused  to  receive  it  and  in  return  re- 
quested Italy  to  recall  her  over-zealous  Minister.  The  Italian 
Government  would  not  comply;  so  the  Swiss  Government  broke  off 
relations  with  M.  Silvestralli  and  the  Italian  Government  took  the  same 
course  toward  M.  Carlin,  the  Swiss  Minister  to  Italy. 

Here  was  the  curious  spectacle  of  two  Governments,  perfectly  agreed 
as  to  the  principle  of  what  ought  to  be  done,  but  at  outs  over  a 
technicality.  The  situation  continued  for  several  months.  The  Swiss 
Government,  while  insisting  that  its  position  must  be  exactly  main- 
tained, punished  Bertoni,  the  editor  of  the  Reveil,  on  another  charge, 
and  also  took  measures  to  prevent  any  anti-Italian  demonstrations. 
Finally  the  good  offices  of  Germany  were  resorted  to  and  Italy  and 
Switzerland  resumed  relations,  with  a  new  Italian  Minister  at  Berne 
and  a  new  Swiss  Minister  at  Rome. 
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Arbitration  is  sometimes  sneered  at.  What  self-respecting  nation, 
it  is  asked,  will  submit,  even  to  a  disinterested  court  such  as  The 
Hague  Tribunal,  a  question  of  real  importance  concerning  which  it 
does  not  entertain  the  slightest  doubt?  There  is  reason  for  this  cynical 
view.  Nevertheless,  by  establishing  the  principle  of  arbitration  for 
minor  disputes,  the  way  is  being  paved  and  the  machinery  constructed 
for  a  more  comprehensive  application  of  the  principle.  After  all,  why 
should  not  the  world  at  large  have  its  courts  as  well  as  the  separate 
nations?  In  the  long  run  arbitration  will  prove  cheaper  and  more 
just  than  war,  even  though  it  does  involve  some  unsatisfactory  com- 
promises. The  hopeful  imagination  pictures  a  peaceful  earth  in  which 
international  pressure  may  force  all  issues  to  a  judicial  settlement;  in 
which  the  same  respect  for  common  interests  that  is  required  of  in- 
dividual citizens  will  be  required  of  nations. 

The  present  weaknesses  of  the  arbitral  method  are  readily  dis- 
covered. There  is,  for  one,  a  too  prevalent  tendency  on  the  part  of 
arbitrators  to  induce  good  feeling  by  giving  what  might  be  called 
consolation  prizes  to  the  losers.  This  tendency  would  seem  to  put  a 
premium  on  the  raising  of  innumerable  claims  which  would  never 
be  raised  seriously  on  the  basis  of  direct  dealing  between  nations.  In 
the  absence  of  a  central  international  authority  (such  as  the  The 
Hague  Tribunal  may  eventually  come  to  be)  nations  cannot  be  expected 
to  submit  questions  to  arbitration  unless  they  recognize  that  there  may 
be  some  justice  in  the  contentions  of  their  opponents.  But  the  senti- 
ment in  favor  of  arbitration  is  growing.  When  the  advantages  of  the 
method  are  fully  recognized  by  all  important  nations  its  working  can 
readily  be  made  more  nearly  perfect.  That  time,  perhaps,  is  not  so 
far  away  as  present  conditions  would  indicate. 
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The  Argentine-Chilean  Boundary 

In  a  number  of  instances  during  1902  arbitration  proved  the  solution 
of  vexing  problems.  It  is  noteworthy  that  the  three  important  settle- 
ments were  all  concerned  with  the  Western  Hemisphere,  and  two  of 
the  three  with  the  United  States.  In  South  America  the  troublesome 
question  of  the  boundary  between  Chile  and  the  Argentine  Republic 
was  ended  by  the  award  of  King  Edward  of  England,  to  whose  arbitra- 
ment the  question  had  been  referred  by  the  two  Governments  involved. 

I 

The  last  volume  of  this  history  left  the  narrative  of  Argentine- 
Chilean  relations  with  the  signing  of  the  treaty  of  December  25,  1901. 
This  convention,  it  will  be  remembered,  simplified  the  final  submission 
of  the  boundary  dispute  to  arbitration,  and  after  a  few  troublesome 
details  had  been  satisfactorily  explained,  an  act  was  signed  at  Buenos 
Ayres,  on  January  6,  1902,  clearing  the  way  for  King  Edward's  action. 
The  treaty  of  1881,  by  which,  after  forty  years  of  controversy,  Chile 
and  Argentina  agreed  to  divide  Patagonia,  was  drafted  without  the 
advice  of  expert  geographers.  It  was  there  set  down  that  the  line  of 
division  should  follow  the  highest  peaks  of  the  Andes,  dividing  the 
watershed.  Now,  the  highest  Andean  peaks  are  near  the  Pacific,  while 
the  watershed  is  chiefly  determined  by  the  main  range  of  the  Cordilleras, 
which  runs  down  through  the  central  part  of  Patagonia.  From  this 
looseness  of  statement  arose  a  difference  of  opinion.  The  Chileans  took 
the  Cordilleran  line  to  be  the  boundary;  the  Argentines  insisted  that 
their  territory  extended  to  the  main  range  of  the  Andes,  leaving  to 
Chile  only  the  steep  Pacific  slope.  Such-  exploitation  as  the  disputed 
region  has  had  has  come  almost  entirely  from  the  Argentines,  for  the 
region  is  more  accessible  from  Argentina  than  from  Chile.  During 
1902  careful  surveys  of  the  boundaries  were  made  by  British  com- 
missioners. 

Argentina  and  Chile  are  natural  rivals.  Each  aspires  to  be  the 
chief  South  American  Power ;  and  each  is  so  placed  geographically  as 
to  promise  to  it  a  hardier  civilization  than  can  obtain  in  the  tropical 
countries  to  the  north.  While  the  settlement  of  the  boundary  ques- 
tion can  hardly  be  said  to  insure  peace  for  the  future,  it  at  least  removes 
the  principal  immediate  cause  of  dispute.  But  a  more  significant 
treaty  was  ratified  in  August.     Its  purpose  was  firmly  to  establish  good 
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relations  between  tne  iwo  Governments,  and  it  provided  that  all  future 
disputes  between  them  should  be  referred  to  the  British  Government. 
In  the  event  of  a  rupture  with  the  British  Government,  the  Swiss  Gov- 
ernment was  to  be  the  arbitrator.  The  treaty  was  to  be  operative  for 
ten  years.  Arrangements  were  also  made  to  limit  the  increase  in  the 
armament  of  the  two  countries  during  the  coming  five  years. 

II 

King  Edward's  award  was  issued  on  December  2^,  It  appeared  to 
satisfy  both  countries.  The  Chileans  rejoiced  because  they  secured  the 
larger  area  of  the  territory  in  dispute;  the  Argentines  considered  that 
to  them  had  fallen  the  richest  tracts.  As  a  record  of  a  permanent 
change,  we  are  constrained  to  quote  the  award  in  so  far  as  it  defines 
the  geographical  boundary. 

"  Article  I.  —  The  boundary  in  the  region  of  the  San  Francisco  Pass 
shall  be  formed  by  the  line  of  water-parting  extending  from  the  pillar 
already  erected  on  that  pass  to  the  summit  of  the  mountain  named 
Tres  Cruces. 

"  Article  II . —  The  basin  of  Lake  Lacar  is  awarded  to  Argentina. 

"  Article  III.  —  From  Perez  Rosalas  Pass,  near  the  north  of  Lake 
Nahuel  Huapi,  to  the  vicinity  of  Lake  Viedma,  the  boundary  shall 
pass  by  Mount  Tronador,  and  thence  to  the  river  Palena  by  the  lines 
of  water-parting  determined  by  certain  obligatory  points  which  we 
have  fixed  upon  the  rivers  Manso,  Puelo,  Fetaleufu  and  Palena  (or  Car- 
renlcufu) ;  awarding  to  Argentina  the  upper  basins  of  those  rivers  above 
the  points  which  we  have  fixed,  including  the  valleys  of  Villegas,  Nuevo, 
Cholila,  Colonia  de  i6  Octubre,  Frio,  Huemules,  and  Corcovado;  and 
to  Chile  the  lower  basins  below  these  points.  From  the  fixed  point  on 
the  river  Palena,  the  boundary  shall  follow  the  river  Encuentro  to  the 
peak  called  Virgen,  and  thence  to  the  line  which  we  have  fixed  crossing 
Lake  General  Paz,  and  thence  by  the  line  of  water-parting  determined 
by  the  point  which  we  have  fixed  upon  the  river  Pico,  from  whence 
it  shall  ascend  to  the  principal  water-parting  of  the  South  American 
Continent  at  Loma  Gaguales,  and  follow  that  parting  to  a  summit 
locally  known  as  La  Galera.  From  this  point  it  shall  follow  certain 
tributaries  of  the  river  Simpson  (or  southern  river  Aisen),  which  we 
have  fixed,  and  attain  the  peak  called  Ap  Ywan,  from  whence  it  shall 
follow  the  water-parting  determined  by  a  point  which  we  have  fixed  on 
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a  promontory  from  the  northern  shore  of  Lake  Buenos  Ayres.  The 
upper  basin  of  the  river  Pico  is  thus  awarded  to  Argentina,  and  the 
lower  basin  to  Chile.  The  whole  basin  of  the  river  Cisnes  (or  Frias) 
is  awarded  to  Chile,  and  also  the  whole  basin  of  the  Aisen,  with  the 
exception  of  a  tract  at  the  head-waters  of  the  southern  branch,  includ- 
ing a  settlement  called  Koslowsky,  which  is  awarded  to  Argentina. 
The  further  continuation  of  the  boundary  is  determined  by  lines  which 
we  have  fixed  across  Lake  Buenos  Ayres,  Lake  Pueyrredon  (or 
Cochrane)  and  Lake  San  Martin,  the  effect  of  which  is  to  assign  the 
western  portions  of  the  basins  of  these  lakes  to  Chile,  and  the  eastern 
portions  to  Argentina,  the  dividing  ranges  carrying  the  lofty  peaks 
known  as  Mounts  San  Lorenzo  and  Fitzroy.  From  Mount  Fitzroy  to 
Mount  Stokes  the  line  of  frontier  has  been  already  determined. 

"  Article  IV,  —  From  the  vicinity  of  Mount  Stokes  to  the  fifty- 
second  parallel  of  south  latitude,  the  boundary  shall  at  first  follow  the 
continental  water-parting  defined  by  the  Sierra  Baguales,  diverging 
from  the  latter  southwards  across  the  river  Bizcachas  to  Mount  Caza- 
dor,  at  the  south-eastern  extremity  of  which  range  it  crosses  the  river 
Guillermo,  and  rejoins  the  continental  water-parting  to  the  east  of 
Mount  Solitario,  following  it  to  the  fifty-second  parallel  of  south  lati- 
tude, from  which  point  the  remaining  portion  of  the  frontier  has  al- 
ready been  defined  by  mutual  agreement  between  the  respective  States. 

"  Article  V, —  A  more  detailed  definition  of  the  line  of  frontier  will 
be  found  in  the  report  submitted  to  us  by  our  tribunal  and  upon  the 
maps  furnished  by  the  experts  of  the  Republics  of  Argentina  and  Chile, 
upon  which  the  boundary  which  we  have  decided  upon  has  been  de- 
lineated by  the  members  of  our  tribunal  and  approved  by  us." 

The  Samoan  Decision 

Back  in  1899  there  occurred  in  Samoa  troubles  out  of  which  arose 
a  number  of  indemnity  claims  against  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States.  In  the  election  of  1898  Malietoa  was  elected  King  of  Samoa, 
the  validity  of  his  election  being  affirmed  by  the  American  Chief-Justice 
of  the  islands,  Mr.  Chambers.  Mataafa,  who  received  a  much  larger 
vote  than  Malietoa,  was  disqualified,  but  he  succeeded  in  establishing 
his  authority,  vi  et  armis,  and  the  foreign  consuls  recognized  the  pro- 
visional government  of  his  party,  of  which  Doctor  Raffel,  a  German, 
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was  appointed  the  head.  Chief-Justice  Chambers  was  deposed,  and, 
following  many  moves  and  counter-moves,  Rear- Admiral  Kautz  of  the 
United  States  Navy  and  Captain  Sturdy  of  the  British  Navy,  after  an 
unavailing  order  to  Mataafa  to  renounce  his  spurious  kingship,  bom- 
barded Mataafa's  positions,  and  then  made  a  combined  reconnoissance 
in  which  several  American  and  British  sailors  were  killed.  In  the 
course  of  these  operations  considerable  losses  were  suffered  by  the 
estates  of  foreign  residents  of  Samoa. 

The  tripartite  control  of  Samoa  by  Great  Britain,  Germany,  and  the 
United  States  was  at  that  time  still  in  force.  An  international  com- 
mission of  representatives  of  the  three  Powers  was  promptly  sent  to 
Samoa  to  investigate  the  indemnity  claims  of  the  foreign  residents. 
The  chief  result  of  the  commission's  investigations  was  the  abrogation 
of  the  tripartite  agreement  of  1889,  the  islands  being  divided  between 
Germany  and  the  United  States,  while  Great  Britain  withdrew.  A 
convention  was  signed  on  November  7,  1899,  submitting  the  claims 
of  Samoan  residents  to  the  King  of  Sweden  and  Norway  for  arbitra- 
tion, the  main  question  at  issue  being  whether  the  military  action  of 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  was  warranted.  The  aggregate 
of  the  claims  at  once  rose  from  about  $30,000  to  about  $300,000.  In 
July,  1900,  King  Oscar  consented  to  arbitrate  the  question. 

In  October,  1902,  King  Oscar  announced  his  decision.  It  was  in 
favor  of  the  claimants  and  against  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States. 
The  arbitrator  took  the  ground  that  the  tripartite  treaty  permitted  no 
interference  in  Samoan  affairs  except  by  unanimous  agreement. 

Undoubtedly  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  acted  without  the 
acquiescence  of  Germany  when  they  fired  on  the  forces  of  Mataafa. 
But  for  that  matter  the  German  agents  had  already  acted  against 
American  and  British  wishes  by  encouraging  Mataafa's  pretensions. 
The  British-American  contention  was  that  they  had  acted  for  the  pro- 
tection of  foreign  residents.  King  Oscar's  decision  seemed  to  lay 
down  the  principle  that  the  desire  to  protect  the  property  of  its  citizens 
does  not  justify  a  Power  in  landing  troops  on  foreign  soil.  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States  were  not  inclined  to  recognize  this  prin- 
ciple, which  was  contrary  to  their  established  ideas  of  international 
relations,  nor  did  they  hasten  to  pay  the  awards,  the  sum  of  which 
seemed  in  excess  of  the  actual  damage  done. 
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The  Pious  Fund  Award 

More  important  than  the  award  just  explained  was  the  adjudication 
of  the  questions  which  had  arisen  regarding  the  so-called  Pious  Fund. 
As  in  the  other  case  the  sum  involved  was  comparatively  small.  But 
the  dispute  was  particularly  significant  because  it  was  the  first  to  be 
determined  by  The  Hague  Tribunal.  During  the  three  years  since  the 
close  of  the  Peace  Conference  no  use  had  been  made  of  the  Tribunal. 
The  hopes  of  its  projectors  had  languished,  and  its  enemies  had  heaped 
ridicule  upon  it.  It  remained  for  two  republics,  Mexico  and  the  United 
States,  to  give  credit  to  the  Tribunal  by  calling  upon  its  active  offices. 

I 

The  Pious  Fund,  which  originated  in  1697,  included  certain  sums 
which  pious  Catholics  gave  to  the  Society  of  Jesus  to  further  missionary 
work  in  California.  When  the  Jesuits  were  expelled  from  the  Spanish 
dominions  in  1768  the  fund  was  confiscated  by  the  Gk)vernment,  but  the 
compensating  stipulation  was  made  that  it  should  still  be  used  for  the 
purposes  to  which  it  was  originally  devoted.  There  were  various 
changes  in  the  administration  of  the  fund,  and  finally  the  independent 
Mexican  Government,  appropriating  the  fund,  agreed  to  pay  six  per 
cent,  interest  on  the  capital  to  the  administration  of  the  Church  in  Cali- 
fornia. 

The  Mexican  War  ended  with  the  northern  part  of  California  in  the 
possession  of  the  United  States.  Thereafter  Mexico  insisted  that  the 
interest  on  the  Pious  Fund  should  be  paid  only  to  that  part  of  the 
Church  administration  which  controlled  the  part  of  California  remaining 
to  Mexico.  The  United  States,  on  the  other  hand,  held  that  the  Church 
in  the  State  of  California  was  entitled  to  its  share  of  the  interest.  Thus 
arose  a  dispute  which  remained  unsettled  for  many  years. 

n 

In  1868  Mexico  and  the  United  States  signed  a  convention  for  the 
arbitration  of  various  claims  against  each  other,  including  those  that 
came  out  of  the  Pious  Fund  dispute.  Each  Government  appointed  an 
arbitrator,  and  these  in  turn  selected  an  umpire,  Sir  Edward  Thornton, 
who  was  then  the  British  Minister  at  Washington.  The  arbitrators 
disagreed  in  regard  to  the  Pious  Fund  and  Sir  Edward  Thornton,  when 
called  upon  to  settle  the  question,  decided  that  the  Pious  Fund  amounted 
to  $1435,033,  and  that  half  of  it  belonged  to  the  Church  in  the  State  of 
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California.  He,  therefore,  required  the  Mexican  Government  to  pay 
arrears  of  interest  on  half  the  fund  at  six  per  cent,  for  twenty-one  years, 
the  total  payment  being  $904,070  to  February  2,  1869,  the  date  when 
the  arbitration  ended.  Mexico  paid  in  installments,  but  the  interest 
from  1869  on  was  not  paid,  and  Mexico  contended  that  there  was  no 
requirement  that  it  should  be  paid,  and  meantime  devoted  the  interest 
on  the  total  fund  to  the  Church  in  Mexico.  For  thirty-three  years  the 
dispute  continued. 

A  protocol  was  finally  signed  on  May  22,  1902,  "  for  the  adjust- 
ment of  certain  contentions  arising  under  what  is  known  as  the  Pious 
Fund  of  the  Californias."  It  was  therein  declared  that  the  question 
should  be  submitted  to  The  Hague  Tribunal,  which  should  determine 
(i)  whether  the  American  claim,  as  a  consequence  of  Sir  Edward 
Thornton's  decision  of  1869,  was  within  the  governing  principle  of  res 
judicata;  (2)  if  not,  whether  the  said  claim  was  just;  and  (3)  if  the 
decision  should  go  against  Mexico,  in  what  currency  the  claim  should 
be  paid. 

Mexico  took  the  position  that  the  question  was  not  res  judicata,  be- 
cause Sir  Edward  Thornton  had  no  jurisdiction  to  make  his  award. 
Aside  from  this  technical  argument  it  was  held  that  his  award  merely 
covered  the  situation  up  to  1869,  and  had  no  relation  to  the  main  ques- 
tion at  issue;  that  the  establishing  of  the  amount  of  annual  interest 
accruing  was  not  part  of  what  the  Mexicans  called  "  the  decisory  part  " 
of  Sir  Edward  Thornton's  award. 

If  it  was  true  that  there  was  no  jurisdiction  for  the  original  award, 
that  the  claim  put  forward  was  not  of  the  class  agreed  to  be  submitted 
by  the  preliminary  treaty,  it  remained,  as  the  United  States  pointed  out, 
that  Mexico  should  have  taken  exception  at  the  time.  As  to  the  second 
Mexican  contention,  the  United  States  made  contradiction,  on  the 
ground  that,  by  fixing  the  annual  interest.  Sir  Edward  Thornton  had 
recognized  the  justice  of  the  American  claim.  Mexico  made  a  third 
argument,  namely,  that  the  Catholic  Church  in  California  was  not 
the  legal  successor  of  the  Catholic  Church  that  existed  there  prior  to 
the  Mexican  War.     This  contention  was  not  taken  very  seriously. 

Constituting  the  special  court  at  The  Hague,  were  M.  de  Martens, 
Russian,  and  Sir  Edward  Fry,  English,  whom  the  United  States  selected 
as  its  arbitrators,  and  M.  Asser  and  M.  Loman,  both  of  Holland,  who 
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were  the  arbitrators  for  Mexico,  These  four  chose  as  umpire  Doctor 
Matzen,  a  Danish  jurist.  It  was  a  matter  for  some  comment  that  none 
of  the  court  was  a  Roman  Catholic. 

The  formal  pleading  before  the  court  was  begun  on  September  15. 
In  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  protocol  a  decision  was  reached 
within  thirty  days,  or,  specifically,  on  October  14.  The  contentions  of 
the  United  States  were  upheld.  The  Court  decided  that  Sir  Edward 
Thornton  had  acted  within  his  jurisdiction,  and  that  the  question  was 
res  judicata  —  a  matter  already  settled.  The  full  amount  of  the  claim 
—  $1,420,689  —  was  awarded  to  the  United  States  for  the  benefits  of 
the  bishops  of  California,  who  were  the  claimants  in  behalf  of  the 
Church.  The  Mexican  Government  was  furthermore  directed  to  pay 
annually  thereafter  interest  amounting  to  $43,051.  The  Court  decided 
that  the  money  could  be  paid  in  legal  Mexican  currency. 

The  Isthmian  Canal 

At  the  close  of  the  year  1901  the  outlook  for  the  construction  of  an 
Isthmian  canal  was  more  hopeful  than  it  had  been  for  many  years.  The 
Isthmian  Canal  Commission,  it  will  be  remembered,  had  reported  in 
favor  of  the  Nicaragua  route.  It  was  made  clear,  however,  that  the 
choice  was  due  not  to  the  superiority  of  that  route  but  to  the  fact  that 
construction  there  would  cost  less  than  on  the  Panama  route,  owing  to 
the  high  price  demanded  for  its  properties  by  the  New  Panama  Canal 
Company.  When  the  new  year  began  the  Panama  company  intimated 
that  it  would  cut  down  its  price,  $110,000,000,  to  $40,000,000,  which 
was  the  highest  practicable  figure  in  the  view  of  the  Canal  Commission. 
So  it  was  believed  that  Congress  would  not  rush  to  a  decision  as  to 
the  route,  but  would  await  more  conclusive  developments  as  to  price. 

The  House  of  Representatives  did  not  wait.  On  January  9  it 
passed  a  bill,  by  a  vote  of  308  to  2,  providing  for  the  construction  of  a 
canal  over  the  Nicaragua  route.  Representative  Hepburn  was  largely 
responsible  for  the  success  of  the  measure,  which,  however,  would 
scarcely  have  been  passed  without  amendment  but  for  the  knowledge 
of  the  Representatives  that  the  question  of  choice  would  be  carefully 
analyzed  by  the  Senate.  Many  Representatives  who  personally  favored 
Panama  were  quite  willing  to  leave  to  the  Senate  the  responsibility  of 
final  choice. 
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During  the  following  week  the  New  Panama  Canal  Company  made 
to  the  Canal  Commission  a  formal  offer  to  sell  its  property  and  con- 
cessions for  $40,000,000.  The  Commission  thereupon  renewed  its  at- 
tention to  the  matter,  and  on  January  18  placed  in  the  hands  of 
President  Roosevelt  a  supplementary  report,  which  was  submitted  to 
Congress  two  days  later.  This  report  was  largely  technical.  It  valued 
the  property  of  the  Panama  company  as  follows:  Excavation  com- 
pleted, $27474,033 ;  Panama  Railroad  stock,  at  par,  $6,886,300 ;  maps, 
drawings  and  records,  $2,000,000;  total,  $36,360,333  —  to  which  was 
added  a  little  more  than  ten  per  cent,  to  cover  omissions,  etc.,  making 
the  grand  total  $40,000,000.  The  Commission  believed  that  the 
Panama  Company  was  in  a  position  to  turn  over  a  clear  title. 

Aside  from  cheapness,  the  principal  advantages  named  for  the 
Panama  route  were  these :  It  would  be  134.6  miles  shorter  from  sea 
to  sea,  with  fewer  locks  and  less  curvature.  If  so  desired  it  could  be 
made  a  sea-level  canal  throughout^  while  the  necessity  of  locks  was 
permanent  on  the  Nicaragua  route.  A  deep-draught  vessel  would  re- 
quire thirty-three  hours  to  pass  through  the  Nicaragua  Canal,  as  against 
twelve  hours  through  the  Panama  Canal.  The  Nicaragua  route  would 
save  one  day  for  ordinary  steamers  trading  between  the  Atlantic  and 
Pacific  ports  of  the  United  States,  and  two  days  in  the  passage  between 
the  Pacific  and  Gulf  ports  of  the  United  States,  and  for  faster  steamers 
the  saving  would  be  even  greater.  The  Panama  route  had  the  ad- 
vantage of  one  day  for  trade  with  the  west  coast  of  South  America. 

When  the  House  bill  came  up  in  the  Senate  there  was  a  protracted 
struggle.  Senator  Morgan,  of  Alabama,  supported  by  the  other  Sen- 
ators from  the  Gulf  States,  made  a  strong  fight  for  the  Nicaragua  route. 
A  Nicaragua  Canal  promised  to  be  slightly  more  advantageous  for  the 
Gulf  States  than  a  Panama  Canal.  The  friends  of  the  Nicaragua 
route  scored  the  first  point  in  the  Senate,  for  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
oceanic  Canals  reported  (by  a  vote  of  7  to  4)  in  favor  of  the  Hepburn 
bill,  the  action  being  taken  directly  in  the  face  of  the  recommendations 
of  the  Canal  Commission.  Nevertheless,  in  the  open  Senate,  the 
Panama  route  finally  won  the  day.  There  was  a  period  of  debate  fol- 
lowed by  the  adoption,  on  June  19,  of  the  Spooner  substitute  for  the 
Hepburn  bill  by  a  vote  of  42  to  34,  and  immediately  afterward  the 
passage  of  the  measure  by  a  vote  of  67  to  6. 
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In  the  ensuing  conference  on  the  bill  the  conferrees  for  the  House 
exhausted  every  effort  to  win  the  Senate  to  Nicaragua.  When  these 
tactics  had  failed  Representative  Hepburn  and  his  associates  tried  to 
bring  about  the  insertion  of  a  time  limit  for  the  beginning  of  the  work, 
but  the  Senate  conferrees  stood  firm,  and  the  House  at  last  accepted  the 
measure,  by  a  vote  of  252  to  8,  in  exactly  the  form  in  which  it  had 
passed  the  Senate.     President  Roosevelt  approved  the  bill  on  June  28. 

n 

The  most  important  provisions  of  the  bill  may  be  summarized  as 
follows:  The  President  was  authorized  to  acquire,  at  a  cost  not  ex- 
ceeding $40,000,000,  the  rights,  property,  and  concessions  of  the  New 
Panama  Canal  Company.  From  Colombia  he  was  authorized  to  acquire 
a  strip  of  land  not  less  than  six  miles  wide,  extending  from  the  Carib- 
bean to  the  Pacific,  the  United  States  to  have  jurisdiction  over  this  strip. 
He  was  then  authorized  to  "  cause  to  be  excavated,  constructed,  and 
completed  "  a  canal  wide  and  deep  enough  for  "  vessels  of  the  largest 
tonnage  and  greatest  draft  now  in  use,  and  such  as  may  reasonably  be 
anticipated."  An  appropriation  of  $10,000,000  was  made,  to  provide 
for  the  beginning  of  work.  It  was  further  stipulated  that  future  appro- 
priations should  not  exceed  in  the  aggregate  the  additional  sum  of 
$135,000,000  should  the  Panama  route  be  adopted,  or  $180,000,000 
should  the  Nicaragua  route  be  adopted. 

To  provide  for  the  necessary  practical  investigation  and  adminis- 
tration, the  bill  created  the  Isthmian  Canal  Commission,  which  was  to 
consist  of  seven  members  appointed  by  the  President.  The  existing 
Commission  was  merely  a  temporary  creation,  the  work  of  which  was 
completed  when  it  concluded  its  investigations  of  the  various  Isthmian 
routes.  The  President  was  further  authorized,  through  the  new  Com- 
mission, to  employ  engineers  and  other  persons  whose  services  would 
be  necessary  to  the  work.  For  the  financing  of  the  work  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  was  authorized  to  issue  two  per  cent,  gold  bonds,  re- 
deemable in  ten  years,  payable  in  thirty  years. 

The  most  important  section  of  the  bill  was  the  fourth,  which  in- 
structed the  President  how  to  act  in  the  event  that  satisfactory  bargains 
could  not  be  made  with  Colombia  and  the  New  Panama  Canal  Com- 
pany. Therein  it  was  directed  that,  should  the  President  be  unable  to 
secure  satisfactory  title  from  the  canal  company  and  the  control  of  the 
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necessary  territory  from  Colombia,  "  within  a  reasonable  time  and  upon 
reasonable  terms,"  he  should  abandon  the  Panama  route  and  negotiate 
with  Nicaragua  and  Costa  Rica  for  right  of  way  over  the  Nicaragua 
route.  This  provision  was  in  some  degree  an  appeasement  of  the 
champions  of  Nicaragua,  many  of  whom  believed  that  no  arrange- 
ment could  be  made  with  Colombia  and  that  the  canal  company  could 

not  gfive  a  clear  title. 

^  III 

The  expected  difficulties  concerning  the  title  did  not  arise.  After 
a  thorough  investigation  Attorney-General  Knox  gave  an  opinion  to 
the  effect  that  the  acceptance  of  the  canal  company's  offer  would  con- 
vey to  the  United  States  a  valid  and  unencumbered  title  to  the  property. 
In  general,  the  relations  between  the  new  and  old  canal  companies 
were  not  such  as  to  embarrass  a  purchaser.  As  to  the  objection  that 
Congress  had  authorized  a  purchase  from  the  new  company  only,  and 
not  from  the  liquidator,  the  opinion  said :  "  Certainly,  in  view  of  the 
condition  of  the  title  as  hereinbefore  explained,  the  purchase  will  be 
from  the  new  company,  and  the  consent  of  the  liquidator  will  be  at 
most  a  waiver  of  rights  as  to  the  property  transferred  to  the  new  com- 
pany." With  the  official  concurrence  of  the  liquidator  of  the  old 
company,  and  of  the  representative  of  the  bondholders  of  the  old  com- 
pany, there  would  remain  no  one  to  question  the  conveyance. 

Meantime  the  negotiations  with  Colombia  proceeded  very  slowly. 
The  question  of  sovereignty  over  the  canal  strip  proved  troublesome, 
for  Colombia  was  disinclined  to  accept  any  arrangement  under  which 
she  would  in  no  circumstances  be  permitted  to  intervene  in  matters 
relating  to  the  canal.  Yet  the  United  States,  while  technically  recog- 
nizing Colombian  sovereignty,  insisted  upon  absolute  control. 

Another  obstacle  to  agreement  was  the  question  regarding  the 
size  of  the  annuity  to  be  paid  to  Colombia.  By  the  original  protocol  the 
United  States  agreed  to  pay  in  a  lump  sum  a  bonus  of  $7,000,000,  and 
after  fourteen  years  an  annuity  of  $250,000.  The  later  offer  was  a 
bonus  of  $10,000,000,  and  after  ten  years  an  annuity  of  $100,000.  The 
new  plan,  though  it  was  the  more  liberal,  did  not  satisfy  the  Colombian 
Government,  which  demanded  not  only  the  $10,000,000  bonus,  but  an 
annuity  of  $600,000.  This,  said  the  Colombians,  would  compensate 
them  for  the  loss  of  Isthmian  revenues. 
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The  year  closed  with  the  desired  treaty  still  uncompleted.  There 
was  doubt  whether  Colombia  would  make  the  necessary  concessions. 

IV 

A  brief  description  of  the  Panama  route  will  give  some  idea  of  the 
work  which  the  United  States  had  set  out  to  accomplish.  Let  us  start 
from  Colon,  the  Caribbean  terminal,  quoting  the  substance  of  an 
elaborate  study  by  Professor  William  H.  Burr,  one  of  the  engineer : 
members  of  the  Canal  Commission.  From  the  six-fathom  contour  in 
the  harbor  the  line  traverses  the  marshy  ground  adjoining  the  Bay  of 
Limon  as  far  as  the  Mindi  River.  Thence  it  continues  through  the  low 
ground  to  Gatun,  about  six  miles  from  Colon,  where  it  meets  the 
Chagres  River.  From  this  point  to  Obispo  the  line  follows  the  gen- 
eral course  of  the  Chagres,  upstream,  "  although  at  one  point  in  the 
marshes  below  Bohio  it  is  nearly  two  miles  from  the  farthest  bend  in 
the  river  at  a  small  place  called  Ahorca  Lagarto,"  Obispo  is  about 
thirty  miles  from  the  Caribbean  terminus,  and  to  Obispo  the  Chagres  | 
comes  down  from  the  northeast.  The  general  direction  of  the  canal 
route  is  southeast,  so  it  leaves  the  Chagres  at  Obispo  and  follows  up  ' 
the  general  course  of  a  small  stream,  the  Camacho,  for  about  five  miles 
to  the  continental  divide.  Here  is  the  so-called  Culebra  cut,  about 
thirty-six  miles  from  Colon  and  thirteen  miles  from  the  Panama  ter- 
minus. Once  through  this  cut,  the  route  follows  the  course  of  the 
Rio  Grande  to  its  outlet  in  Panama  Bay. 

The  Commission  found  that  a  sea-level  canal  would  be  practicable, 
though  the  cost  would  be  at  least  $100,000,000  greater  than  if  locks 
were  used.  The  most  immediately  practicable  plan,  however,  provided 
for  a  lift  of  ninety  feet,  by  a  flight  of  two  locks  at  Bohio.  The  pos- 
sibility of  digging  the  canal  to  sea-level  remained  for  the  future. 

The  dam  at  Bohio  was  the  principal  engineering  feature  of  the 
route.  It  was  to  be  constructed  across  the  Chagres,  backing  the 
water  up  for  twenty-five  miles  to  a  place  called  Alhajuela  and  form- 
ing a  lake  with  an  area  of  forty  square  miles  at  high  water.  For 
nearly  fourteen  miles  the  route  of  the  canal  would  lie  through  this 
artificial  lake.  At  the  dam  the  water  would  be  from  eighty  to  ninety 
feet  deep,  but  for  several  miles  below  Obispo  some  excavation  would 
be  necessary  to  insure  the  minimum  canal  depth  of  thirty-five  feet. 

Extensive  harbor  works  were  planned  for  the  terminals.    At  Colon 
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the  canal  channel  was  to  be  projected  into  the  harbor.  The  harbor 
channel  and  the  construction  of  the  harbor  itself  would  cost  more 
than  $8,000,000.  In  Panama  Bay  a  channel  about  four  miles  long  was 
to  be  dredged  from  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Grande  to  the  six-fathom 
line.  More  dredging  would  be  necessary  to  carry  the  channel  to  the 
great  wharf  at  La  Boca. 

Newfoundland  and  Reciprocity 

Of  all  the  interrelations  between  countries  of  the  Western  Hemis- 
phere those  existing  between  British  North  America  and  the  United 
States  are  the  most  important.  Canada  has  chosen  to  make  her  way 
independent  of  her  southern  neighbor.  Instead  of  attempting  to  bar- 
gain with  the  United  States  tariff  makers  she  has  of  recent  years 
sought  commercial  welfare  in  other  channels.  It  would  seem  that  the 
best  future  of  neither  country  can  be  secured  if  they  persist  in  turning 

their  backs  on  each  other. 

I 

Closer  relations  between  the  United  States  and  Canada  and  New- 
foundland, however,  were  likely  to  come  out  of  conditions  relating  not 
to  the  land  but  to  the  sea.  In  1902  Newfoundland  approached  the 
United  States  with  a  plan  for  reciprocity  on  grounds  supplied  by  the 
situation  in  regard  to  the  Atlantic  fisheries.  There  were  excellent  rea- 
sons why  a  reciprocity-treaty  should  be  negotiated.  The  fishing  on  the 
Grand  Banks  was  virtually  dependent  upon  bait  secured  in  the  waters 
of  Newfoundland.  American  fishermen  were  obtaining  bait  — 
herring,  caplin,  and  squid  —  from  Newfoundland  under  a  modus 
Vivendi  arranged  in  1889,  by  which  they  paid  an  annual  license  fee 
of  $1.50  a  ton  in  return  for  the  desired  privileges.  Without  the  New- 
foundland bait  the  fishermen  of  New  England  would  find  it  practically 
impossible  to  fish  on  the  banks.  Newfoundland  thought  that  the 
modus  Vivendi  was  too  favorable  to  the  United  States.  The  $6,000 
of  annual  license  fees  seemed  to  be  a  small  recompense  for  the  thou- 
sands of  barrels  of  bait  taken  from  Newfoundland  waters  by  New 
England  fishermen  every  year.  It  was  felt  that,  if  Newfoundland 
furnished  American  fishermen  with  bait,  the  catch  of  Newfoundland 
should,  in  return,  have  free  entry  to  United  States  markets. 

The  pressure  which  Newfoundland  brought  to  bear  in  order  to 
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secure  a  reciprocal  arrangement  was  in  the  form  of  a  threat  to  throw 
herself  into  the  arms  of  Canada.  If  the  Canadian  Government  were 
to  take  control  of  Newfoundland,  it  was  very  likely  that  the  American 
fishermen  would  be  entirely  cut  off  from  the  supply  of  Newfoundland 
bait.  The  price  of  fish  in  the  United  States  would  then  become  so 
high  that  the  import  duty  would  make  little  difference  to  Canada  and 
Newfoundland,  which  together  would  supply  the  American  market. 

II 

Sir  Robert  Bond,  during  a  former  incumbency  as  Premier  of  New- 
foundland, in  1890,  arranged  a  reciprocity  treaty  with  James  G.  Blaine, 
Secretary  of  State  in  President  Harrison's  Cabinet.  This  treaty  failed 
to  go  into  effect  because  the  British  Government,  acting  upon  repre- 
sentations from  Canada,  interfered  and  refused  to  permit  the  New- 
foundland Government  to  make  its  own  arrangements.  It  was  under- 
stood in  1902,  however,  that  the  British  Government  would  not  check 
plans  for  a  new  arrangement.  Accordingly  Mr.  (afterward  Sir 
Robert)  Bond,  who  was  again  serving  as  Premier  of  the  island  colony, 
visited  Washington  with  a  view  to  reviving  the  Bond-Blaine  con- 
vention. 

A  reciprocity  treaty  known  as  the  Bond-Hay  convention,  was 
arranged  in  September.  This  development  was  supported  by  the 
British  Ambassador  at  Washington,  with  the  consent  of  Joseph  Cham- 
berlain, the  British  Colonial  Secretary.  The  substance  of  the  treaty 
was  as  follows:  American  vessels  entering  Newfoundland  waters 
were  to  be  permitted  to  buy  bait  on  the  same  terms  as  Newfoundland 
vessels ;  also  to  buy  and  sell  fish  and  oil  and  procure  supplies  in  New- 
foundland ports  without  other  charges  than  the  light,  harbor,  and 
customs  dues  levied  on  Newfoundland  fishing-vessels.  In  return  for 
these  concessions  the  following  Newfoundland  exports  were  to  be 
admitted  to  the  United  States  free  from  duty :  salted  codfish ;  cod,  seal 
and  whale  oil;  unmanufactured  whalebones;  sealskins;  herring,  trout, 
salmon,  salmon-trout,  lobsters,  cod  roes,  and  tongues  and  sounds; 
metallic  ores  and  untrimmed  slate  from  Newfoundland  mines  and 
quarries.  Newfoundland,  moreover,  was  to  admit,  duty-free,  from 
the  United  States  a  number  of  articles  of  commerce,  and  was  to  give 
to  the  United  States  on  every  other  article  as  low  a  tariff  schedule  as 
she  gave  to  any  other  country.    The  treaty,  if  ratified,  was  to  con- 
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tinue  in  force  for  five  years.  Its  ratification  by  the  United  States 
Senate  was  doubtful,  however,  for  the  Senators  from  New  England 
opposed  it  strongly  as  a  menace  to  the  New  England  fisheries. 

Ill 
Newfoundland,  the  oldest  of  Britain's  colonies,  held,  as  we  have 
seen,  the  key  to  an  important  problem*  The  interrelation  of  the 
United  States,  Canada,  and  Newfoundland  was  largely  affected  by  the 
Atlantic  Fisheries  Question,  and  Newfoundland  controlled  the  situa- 
tion on  the  banks  through  her  bait  fisheries.  Canada  could  take  bait 
in  Newfoundland  waters  as  a  British  colony,  but  there  was  no  adequate 
market  for  the  Canadian  catch.  High  tariff  kept  her  out  of  the 
United  States,  while  the  American  acquisition  of  Porto  Rico  and  the 
close  relations  between  the  United  States  and  Cuba  had  deprived  her 
of  two  other  profitable  markets  for  fish.  These  facts  make  clear  the 
reason  why  Canada  demanded  a  share  in  any  special  concessions  which 
the  United  States  might  extend  to  Newfoundland.  They  hint  at  the 
reason,  also,  why  the  United  States,  though  ready  to  consider  plans 
for  reciprocity  with  Newfoundland,  was  loath  to  make  a  similar 
arrangement  with  Canada.  The  annual  Canadian  catch  was  large 
enough  to  threaten  the  interests  of  American  fishermen;  the  New- 
foundland catch  was  hardly  considerable  enough  to  make  much 
difference  in  the  market. 
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MORNING   IN   SOUTH   AFRICA 

The  Boer  War  ended  with  the  signing  of  a  treaty  of  peace  at 
Vereeniging  on  May  31,  1902.  It  had  been  in  progress  for  two  years, 
seven  months,  and  twenty-one  days,  having  begun  on  October  11, 
1899.  During  that  period  of  conflict  a  mere  handful  of  sturdy 
burghers  —  the  number  cannot  be  given  exactly  —  put  up  a  remark- 
able defense  against  the  numerically  superior  armies  which  the  British 
Government  sent  against  them ;  but  in  spite  of  their  frequent  victories 
they  were  gradually  worn  down,  their  territory  was  circumscribed 
by  the  ever-narrowing  cordons  of  the  British,  and  they  finally  yielded 
because  they  could  no  longer  deny  the  futility  of  further  struggle. 
They  proved  how  much  a  small  but  determined  population  can  do  in 
defense  of  its  traditional  liberties ;  yet  in  the  end  they  were  forced  to 
surrender  these  liberties. 

The  pathos  of  the  surrender  is  not  to  be  made  light  of.  The  Boers 
were  moved  by  the  religious  fervor  of  the  Puritan  and  the  patriotic 
impulse  of  the  American  Minute  Man.  Their  consciousness  of  the 
justice  of  their  cause  was  unmistakable.  But  round  about  the  nar- 
row circle  of  their  avowed  rights  extended  the  larger  circumference 
of  the  general  interests  of  civilization,  which  required  that  no  stubborn 
minority  should  hinder  the  wider  general  expansion.  So  their  inde- 
pendence was  obliterated.  There  remained  for  them,  however,  a 
future  in  the  larger  field  of  British  imperial  polity. 

Condition  of  the  Boer  Forces 

When  the  New  Year  opened,  the  Boers  were  still  in  control  of 
large  areas  in  the  Orange  River  and  Transvaal  colonies.  In  the 
eastern  part  of  Orange  River  Colony  —  in  a  region  roughly  bounded 
by  lines  passing  through  Lindley  on  the  west,  Frankfort  gn  the  north, 
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Botha's  Pass  on  the  east,  and  Bethlehem  on  the  south  —  the  Boers 
roamed  freely.  Here  was  the  redoubtable  De  Wet's  main  field  of 
operations.  In  the  southeastern  part  of  the  Transvaal  the  Boer  com- 
mandos under  Commandant-General  Louis  Botha  held  possession. 
In  the  northwestern  Transvaal,  northward  from  Rustenburg  and 
Zeerust,  was  the  largest  and  most  coherent  Boer  force,  commanded 
by  General  Delarey.  The  northeastern  Transvaal  was  not  disturbed 
by  the  British,  and  here  the  non-combatant  Boer  population  raised  the 
crops  and  manufactured  the  clothing  and  war  materials  that  were  used 
by  the  forces  in  the  field.  The  grain  was  raised  in  the  valley  north 
of  Lydenburg  —  enough  of  it  to  feed  the  entire  Boer  army.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  regions  already  named,  the  remoter  districts  of  Cape 
Colony  were  still  harried  by  small  parties  of  Boers  and  Cape  rebels. 
The  numbers  of  Boers  actually  fighting  was  estimated  by  the 
British  at  from  eight  to  ten  thousand.  When  peace  was  declared, 
after  several  months  in  which  many  Boers  were  killed  or  wounded 
and  several  thousands  captured,  the  estimate  was  still  8,900,  and  this 
figure,  as  will  appear,  was  very  far  from  accurate.  From  the  begin- 
ning the  Boers  put  into  the  field  more  men  than  the  British  thought 
possible.  At  the  opening  of  the  war  the  Boer  forces  numbered  about 
50,000,  and  the  number  who  took  up  arms  from  first  to  last  was  prob- 
ably about  75,000.  That  the  British  estimates  were  too  low  is  indi- 
cated by  the  fact  that  after  the  declaration  of  peace  the  following 
surrenders  were  received  by  the  British  Commissioners:  11,166 
armed  Boers  in  the  Transvaal,  6,455  ^^^  ^he  Orange  River  Colony, 
and  3,635  in  Cape  Colony  —  or,  in  all,  21,256.  Besides  these,  the 
British  held  32,000  prisoners  of  war,  of  whom  700  died,  and  3,700 
Boers  were  killed  in  battle  or  died  of  their  wounds. 

What  the  British  Were  Doing 

While  the  area  of  the  regions  in  which  the  Boers  were  virtually 
unmolested  was  a  large  proportion  of  the  two  former  republics,  the 
British  held  all  the  important  centers.  The  railroads,  of  course,  were 
in  their  hands.  The  main  line  from  Cape  Colony  was  guarded  by 
blockhouses,  trenches,  and  barbed-wire  entanglements.  The  block- 
house system  was  being  elaborately  extended,  cutting  into  the  Boer 
districts.     The  plan  was  to  hem  in  Boer  commandos  and  then  to  kill 
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or  capture  them  by  a  series  of  "  drives "  over  limited  areas.  The 
blockhouse  lines   wove  upon  the  war  maps  an  increasingly  closer  mesh. 

The  system  was  this:  At  sufficient  intervals  were  strongly  gar- 
risoned stations  whence  food  and  supplies  were  distributed  along  the 
lines.  In  between,  and  five  or  six  miles  apart,  were  constabulary 
posts  of  from  50  to  loo  men.  Each  post  had  a  central  entrenched 
position  and  a  protecting  outer  chain  of  four  or  more  blockhouses. 
The  posts  were  connected  by  chains  of  corrugated  iron  blockhouses, 
each  manned  by  from  7  to  16  men.  The  intervals  between  the  block- 
houses were  from  700  to  2,000  yards,  with  connecting  trenches  and 
barbed-wire  fencing.  There  were  such  lines  all  along  the  2,300  miles 
of  railroads.  The  following  lines  away  from  the  railroads  were 
either  built  or  building  at  the  beginning  of  the  year:  From  Klerks- 
dorp  through  Ventersdorp  to  the  Rustenburg  line  and  across  the  Vaal 
River  to  Kronstad.  Along  the  Vaal  River  from  Klerksdorp  to  Stan- 
derton.  Across  the  railroad  in  Orange  River  Colony  from  Winburg 
to  Bloemhof.  One  passing  through  Thaba  Nchu  to  Maseru,  on  the 
border  of  Basutoland.  One  connecting  Fouriesburg  and  Bethlehem. 
Lines  crossing  the  country  from  Kimberley  to  Boshof  and  from 
Jakobsdal  to  the  neighborhood  of  Bloemfontein. 

The  British  army  in  South  Africa  numbered  at  the  beginning  of 
the  year  more  than  250,000  men.  The  greater  part  of  this  immense 
force  was  placed  at  the  posts  and  blockhouses,  small  mobile  columns 
being  entrusted  with  the  aggressive  work  in  the  field.  Before  the 
war  the  British  had  in  South  Africa  a  garrison  of  9,940  men.  By 
October  11,  1899,  when  hostilities  began,  the  strength  had  been  in- 
creased by  12,546  men,  and  by  August  i,  1900,  further  reenforcements 
had  been  sent  as  follows:  155,535  regulars  from  Great  Britain  and 
the  colonies,  1,891  from  India,  11,584  Colonials  from  Canada  and 
Australasia,  30,319  troops  raised  in  South  Africa,  21,457  militia,  10,731 
yeomanry,  and  11,129  volunteers  from  Great  Britain.  The  total,  in- 
cluding the  ante  bellum  garrison,  was  to  that  date  265,132. 

The  clamor  was  still  for  more  men,  and  more  were  sent.  The 
total  forces  employed  in  South  Africa  from  the  beginning  to  the  end 
of  the  war  were,  including  the  original  garrison,  17,559  officers  and 
430,876  men.  These  figures  do  not  include  the  unobtainable  statistics 
as  to  the  numbers  of  volunteers  raised  locally  in  South  Africa  after  the 
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first  enlistments.  Besides  the  original  garrison  the  official  total  in- 
cludes 228,171  regulars,  45,566  militia,  35,520  yeomanry,  833  Scottish 
horse,  19,856  volunteers,  and  7,273  South  African  constabulary  en- 
listed in  Great  Britain ;  18,229  regulars  and  305  volunteers  from  India, 
29,090  colonials,  and  52,414  troops  raised  in  South  Africa.  The 
number  killed  in  battle  was  5,774;  16,168  died  in  South  Africa  of 
disease  or  wounds;  22,829  were  wounded;  75,430  were  taken  back 
to  England  sick  or  wounded;  9,713  were  in  South  African  hospitals 
at  the  close  of  the  war. 

More  British  than  Boers  were  killed  in  battle;  more  British  than 
Boers  were  wounded. 

The  Last  of  the  Fighting 

The  Boers  have  attributed  the  final  success  of  the  British  in 
the  field  to  the  work  of  the  National  Scouts,  of  whom  between  six 
and  seven  thousand  were  under  arms  before  the  war  ended.  This 
force  was  composed  of  Boers  who  had  surrendered  or  had  been  cap- 
tured and  had  afterward  adhered  to  the  British  arms.  Their  im- 
placable fellow-countrymen  contemptuously  called  them  "  hands- 
uppers."  As  they  were  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  topography 
of  the  country,  and  as  they  were  able  to  persuade  many  other  Boers 
to  give  up  fighting,  their  services  to  the  British  proved  invaluable. 
Yet  they  really  did  no  more  than  to  hasten  the  inevitable  outcome,  and 
their  importance  was  doubtless  somewhat  magnified  as  an  expression 
of  the  ill-will  of  those  Boers  who  even  at  the  last  did  not  wish  to  yield. 
The  war  was  bound  to  end  as  it  did,  if  not  when  it  did,  because  the 
British  had  practically  so  restricted  the  operations  of  the  Boers  that 
there  was  no  chance  of  a  reversion  of  control  in  the  important  sections 
of  the  country. 

Early  in  February,  in  the  Orange  River  Colony,  Lord  Kitchener 
started  a  combined  movement  against  General  De  Wet.  The  wily 
guerilla  slipped  through  the  gaps  between  the  British  columns  and 
escaped,  but  the  "  drive  "  perceptibly  weakened  his  forces,  since  283 
Boers  were  killed,  wounded,  or  captured,  and  1,700  Boer  horses  and 
5,000  cattle  were  taken.  Lord  Kitchener  employed  10,000  troops  to 
encompass  De  Wet's  1,200.  More  of  the  Boers  would  probably  have 
been  captured   had   not  De   Wet   divided   them   into   small  partie3. 
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De  Wet's  own  party  broke  through  a  British  blockhouse  line  by  stam- 
peding its  own  cattle  against  the  barbed-wire  fencing. 

Ten  days  later  another  great  "  drive  "  was  directed  against  De  Wet 
and  ex-President  Steyn  of  the  Orange  Free  State.  During  the  prev- 
ious operations  De  Wet,  who  had  been  north  of  Heilbron,  had  moved 
southward  through  the  blockhouse  line  extending  from  Vrede  to 
Botha's  Pass.  The  new  British  movement  was  an  attempt  to  drive 
him  back  upon  this  line.  The  British  cordon  was  completely  estab- 
lished before  De  Wet  and  Steyn  became  aware  of  the  trap.  Then  the 
Boers  scuttled  about  like  rabbits.  One  commando  broke  through  the 
wire  fence  by  rushing  cattle  against  it,  and  escaped  northward.  On 
February  24  De  Wet  and  Steyn,  with  their  detachment,  broke  through 
the  cordon  of  troops  at  Botha's  Pass,  though  not  without  heavy  losses. 
They  drove  6,000  cattle  against  a  position  held  by  a  New  Zealand 
contingent,  but  the  New  Zealanders  killed  so  many  cattle  with  their 
rifle  fire  that  the  onset  was  checked  and  a  sharp  fight  ensued.  A  thiwl 
Boer  party  also  broke  through  the  cordon.  Jan  Meyer's  commando, 
however,  had  to  surrender.  During  this  "  drive  "  the  Boers  lost  800 
men,  2,000  horses,  23,000  cattle,  and  great  numbers  of  sheep  and 
wagons. 

There  was  a  third  great  "  drive  "  in  March.  Much  Boer  baggage 
was  captured,  a  Boer  arsenal  was  found  in  a  cave,  and  fifty  Boers 
surrendered;  but  once  again  the  Boers,  in  parties  of  200  or  more, 
slipped  through  the  gaps  between  the  enclosing  columns,  while  De  Wet 
and  Steyn  passed  unobserved  between  certain  blockhouses  along  the 
railroads.  De  Wet  joined  Commandant  Pariis  in  the  vicinity  of  Pot- 
chefstroom,  and  Steyn  later  attached  himself  to  Delarey's  force  in  the 
Transvaal. 

While  the  British  were  thus  concentrating  their  efforts  against 
De  Wet,  the  Boers  in  the  Western  Transvaal  enjoyed  several  minor 
successes.  On  February  24  Colonel  Von  Donop's  British  convoy  was 
suddenly  attacked  near  Klerksdorp,  and  Lieutenant-Colonel  Anderson, 
with  475  yeomanry  and  volunteers,  was  forced  to  surrender.  But  the 
Boers  had  no  means  of  caring  for  captives,  who  were  invariably  set 
free  after  being  despoiled  of  their  weapons  and  supplies.  Thus  the 
Boers  found  little  advantage  even  in  their  victories. 
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TTie  last  important  Boer  success  was  the  capture  of  Lord  Methuen 
by  General  Delarey,  on  March  7.  Lord  Methuen,  with  1,200  men 
and  five  guns  and  a  convoy,  was  marching  from  Vryburg  to  join 
General  Grenfell  south  of  Lichtenburg.  At  Tweebosch  he  was  sud- 
denly attacked  by  the  commandos  of  Delarey  and  Kemp,  which  sur- 
rounded the  British  rear-guard  and  poured  in  so  destructive  a  fire 
that  the  yoemanry,  though  Lord  Methuen  had  sent  back  all  available 
reenforcements,  fled  in  panic,  their  mules  stampeding  at  the  same 
time.  The  artillery  forces  remained  by  their  guns  until  the  last  man 
was  shot  down.  The  panic-stricken  infantry  deserted  Lord  Methuen, 
who  found  himself  isolated  with  200  Northumberland  Fusiliers  and 
two  guns.  Farther  away,  and  near  the  wagons,  was  another  isolated 
force  of  140  men.  Lord  Methuen  kept  up  the  defense  for  three  hours, 
despite  the  fact  that  he  was  severely  wounded  in  the  thigh.  Then, 
when  the  Boers  pressed  their  attack,  he  surrendered.  The  smaller 
isolated  British  force  was  also  compelled  to  yield. 

Deep  chagrin  was  felt  in  England  because  of  this  disaster.  There 
was  little  inclination,  however,  to  blame  Lord  Methuen,  for  his  men 
were  raw  and  unequal  to  the  work  set  for  them.  Lord  Kitchener  dis- 
missed the  affair  from  notice  as  an  isolated  incident  and  continued  his 
grim  policy  of  "squeezing"  the  enemy. 

Meantime  Delarey  did  something  courteous  and  generous.  He 
was  himself  in  danger  of  pursuit  and  capture,  and  there  were  in  his 
camp  no  facilities  for  the  proper  treatment  of  the  wound  of  his  dis- 
tinguished prisoner.  Accordingly  he  sent  Lord  Methuen  under  escort 
to  the  British  garrison  at  Klerksdorp,  unconditionally  releasing  him. 
The  effect  of  this  chivalrous  act  was  a  marked  development  in  England 
of  better  feeling  toward  the  Boers.  Singularly  opportune  it  was,  for 
peace  talk  was  in  the  air,  and  the  hope  of  an  early  end  of  the  conflict 
was  growing. 

But  still  the  fighting  continued.  A  combined  movement  was  started 
against  Delarey,  eight  British  columns  participating.  On  March  23 
Colonel  Kekewich  recaptured  the  guns  which  had  been  taken  from 
Lord  Methuen,  and  a  few  days  later  the  same  column  tried  to  close  in 
on  Delarey's  main  force  near  Barberspan.  There  was  a  determined 
engagement,  but  the  Boers  got  away.  Kemp  slipped  around  one  end 
of  the  British  line.     Commandant  Liebenberg,  his  men   dressed  in 
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khaki,  assumed  the  formation  of  a  British  column  and  passed  the  un- 
suspecting British  without  trouble.  The  operations  against  Delarey 
himself  were  still  in  progress  when  the  peace  negotiations  interrupted 
them. 

In  other  parts  of  South  Africa  the  active  work  of  conquest  was 
also  progressing.  Colonel  Colenbrander  took  the  war  into  the  north- 
ern Transvaal,  investing  and  capturing  the  camp  of  Commandant 
Beyers,  with  more  than  loo  prisoners.  There  were  frequent  "  drives  " 
in  the  east,  west,  and  south.  By  every  engagement  the  Boer  numbers 
and  supplies  were  diminished. 

How  Peace  Was  Made 

The  move  which  ultimately  led  indirectly  to  the  conclusion  of  peace 
was  made  by  the  Government  of  the  Netherlands.  The  Dutch  were, 
naturally,  the  one  people  of  Europe  who  from  motives  of  kinship  most 
sympathized  with  the  Boer  cause.  When  President  Kriiger,  after  his 
fruitless  visits  to  the  European  capitals,  retired  from  active  affairs  it 
was  in  the  Netherlands  that  he  made  his  home.  The  delegates  whom 
the  Boer  Governments  had  sent  out  to  plead  with  the  countries  of 
Europe  and  America  were  also  in  the  Netherlands. 

On  January  25,  1902,  the  Dutch  Government  offered  to  Great 
Britain  its  good  offices  as  a  neutral  Power  to  bring  about  negotiations 
for  peace.  The  plan  proposed  was  this :  The  "  Boer  Delegates " 
were  to  be  sent  under  safe  conduct  to  South  Africa  to  discuss  the 
situation  with  the  Boer  leaders  in  the  field.  They  were  then  to  return 
to  Europe  with  full  powers  to  conclude  a  treaty,  and  the  Dutch  Gov- 
ernment was  to  place  them  in  communication  with  plenipotentiaries 
whom  the  British  Government  was  to  send  to  the  Netherlands. 

The  offer  was  not  accepted.  The  British  Government  held  that 
.  the  Boers  in  Europe  had  little  real  influence  with  the  Boers  in  South 
Africa,  and  that  such  governmental  powers  as  remained  to  the  Boers 
were  vested  in  the  organizations  represented  by  Acting-President 
Schalk  Burger  of  the  Transvaal  and  President  Steyn  of  the  former 
Orange  Free  State.  Therefore,  argued  the  British,  any  overtures  for 
peace  should  come  from  the  Boers  in  the  field.  This  account  of  pre- 
liminary events  brings  us  to  the  negotiations  which  at  last  brought  the 
much-desired  result. 
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The  correspondence  between  the  Dutch  and  British  Governments 
was  transmitted  by  the  British  authorities  to  Mr.  Schalk  Burger.  He 
promptly  took  the  hint  thus  given  and,  going  into  the  British  lines, 
obtained  on  March  23  permission  to  discuss  the  situation  with  Presi- 
dent Steyn.  With  his  entourage  he  was  conducted  to  Kronstadt, 
whence,  it  was  supposed,  word  could  most  readily  be  got  to  the  re- 
doubtable President  of  the  Orange  Free  State.  A  few  days  later  com- 
munication was  established  with  the  leaders  in  the  field,  and  on  April 
9  Mr.  Ste)m  and  Generals  De  Wet  and  Delarey  sent  a  flag  of  truce  to 
Klerksdorp,  announcing  their  desire  to  join  in  the  proposed  conference. 
Present  at  this  Klerksdorp  meeting  were  Mr.  Schalk  Burger, 
Acting  President  of  the  Transvaal";  Mr.  F.  W.  Reitz,  the  State  Secre- 
tary ;  Commandant-General  Louis  Botha  and  General  Delarey ;  Messrs. 
L.  G.  Meyer,  G.  C.  Krogh,  and  L.  Jacobsy  of  the  Transvaal;  and 
President  Steyn,  General  De  Wet,  and  Messrs.  Brebner,  J.  B.  M. 
Hertzog,  and  C.  H.  Olivier  of  the  Orange  Free  State.  After  some 
deliberation  a  resolution  was  passed,  expressing  the  willingness  of  the 
Boer  leaders  to  do  all  in  their  power  to  end  the  war  and  requesting  a 
meeting  with  Lord  Kitchener.  They  were  thereupon  invited  to  Pre- 
toria where,  on  April  13,  they  met  Lord  Kitchener  informally.  They 
had  drafted  for  submission  to  the  British  authorities  a  proposal  in 
which  the  following  points  were  included :  ( i )  The  negotiation  of  an 
enduring  treaty  of  peace  and  friendship;  (2)  the  dismantling  of  all 
forts;  (3)  arbitration  in  future  disagreements  between  the  contracting 
parties ;  (4)  equal  rights  to  the  English  and  Dutch  languages  in  edu- 
cation; (5)  mutual  amnesty. 

Here,  it  would  appear,  was  an  assumption  that  the  independence 
of  the  conquered  republics  was  to  be  restored.  Lord  Kitchener,  when 
the  plan  was  offered  to  him,  pointed  out  that  the  Boers  must  not  hope 
to  retain  their  independence.  He  agreed,  however,  to  telegraph  the 
Boer  resolutions  to  his  Government,  and  by  request  added  a  clause  to 
the  effect  that,  if  the  plan  offered  was  unsatisfactory,  the  Boers 
"  desired  to  know  what  terms  the  British  Government  would  give  in 
order  to  secure  the  end  they  all  desired." 

Mr.   Chamberlain,  the  Colonial  Secretary,  replied  promptly.     He 
expressed  the  hope  that  peace  would  result  from  the  negotiations,  and 
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added :  "  But  they  [the  British  Government]  have  already  stated  in 
the  clearest  terms,  and  must  repeat,  that  they  cannot  entertain  any 
proposals  which  are  based  on  the  continued  independence  of  the  former 
Republics,  which  have  been  formally  annexed  to  the  British  Crown. 
It  would  be  well  for  you  [Lord  Kitchener]  and  Milner  to  interview 
Boer  representatives  and  explain  this.  You  should  encourage  them 
to  put  forward  fresh  proposals,  excluding  independence." 

II 

At  the  ensuing  conference  of  Lx)rd  Kitchener  and  Lord  Milner 
with  the  Boer  leaders  Mr.  Steyn  and  Mr.  Schalk  Burger  took  the 
ground  that  they  were  not  constitutionally  qualified  to  act  upon  the 
question  of  independence  without  first  consulting  the  burghers.  To 
break  the  deadlock  that  now  arose  Lord  Kitchener  suggested  a  private 
meeting  of  the  Boer  leaders.  At  this  meeting  the  following  resolution 
was  adopted:  "The  [Boer]  Government,  considering  that  the  people 
have  hitherto  fought  and  sacrificed  everything  for  their  independence, 
and  as  they  constitutionally  have  not  the  power  to  make  any  proposal 
touching  independence,  and  as  the  British  Government  now  ask  for 
other  proposals  from  them,  which  they  cannot  make  without  having 
previously  consulted  the  people,  they  propose  that  an  armistice  be 
agreed  upon  to  enable  them  to  do  so."  With  this  resolution,  they  sub- 
mitted to  the  British  authorities  two  requests  —  that  one  of  the  Boer 
delegates  in  Europe  be  given  a  safe  conduct  to  South  Africa,  and 
that  the  desired  armistice  be  agreed  upon  in  order  that  the  will  of  the 
burghers  regarding  the  question  of  independence  might  be  ascertained. 

Lord  Kitchener  informed  Mr.  Chamberlain  of  the  new  situation, 
adding:  "If,  however,  his  Majesty's  Government  could  state  the 
terms  that  subsequent  to  a  relinquishment  of  independence  they  would 
be  prepared  to  grant,  the  representatives,  after  asking  for  the  neces- 
sary explanations,  without  any  expression  of  approval  or  disapproval, 
would  submit  such  conditions  to  their  people."  To  this  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain replied  on  April  i6,  saying :  "  We  have  read  with  considerable 
surprise  the  message  from  the  Boer  leaders  contained  in  your  telegram. 
The  meeting  has  been  arranged  at  their  request  and  they  must  have 
been  aware  of  our  repeated  declarations  that  we  could  not  entertain 
qny  proposals  based  on  the  renewed  independence  of  the  two  South 
African  States.    We  were,  therefore,  entitled  to  assume  that  the  Boer 
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representatives  had  relinquished  the  idea  of  independence,  and  would 
propose  terms  of  surrender  for  the  forces  still  in  the  field.  They  now 
state  they  are  constitutionally  incompetent  to  discuss  terms  which  do 
not  include  a  restoration  of  independence,  but  ask  us  to  inform  them 
what  conditions  would  be  granted  if,  after  submitting  the  matter  to 
their  followers,  they  were  to  relinquish  the  demand  for  independence. 
This  does  not  seem  to  us  a  satisfactory  method  of  proceeding,  or  one 
best  adapted  to  secure  at  the  earliest  moment  a  cessation  of  the  hostili- 
ties which  have  involved  the  loss  of  so  much  life  and  treasure.  We 
are,  however,  as  we  have  been  from  the  first,  anxious  to  spare  the 
effusion  of  further  blood,  and  to  hasten  the  restoration  of  peace  and 
prosperity  to  the  countries  affected  by  the  war,  and  you  and  Lord 
Milner  are  authorized  to  refer  the  Boer  leaders  to  the  offer  made  'by 
you  to  General  Botha  more  than  twelve  months  ago,  and  to  inform 
them  that,  although  subsequent  great  reductions  in  the  strength  of  the 
forces  opposed  to  us,  and  the  additional  sacrifices  thrown  upon  us  by 
the  refusal  of  that  offer,  would  justify  us  in  proposing  far  more 
onerous  terms,  we  are  still  prepared,  in  the  hope  of  a  permanent  peace 
and  reconciliation,  to  accept  a  general  surrender  on  the  lines  of  that 
offer,  but  with  such  modifications  in  detail  as  may  be  mutually  agreed 

upon." 
*^  III 

The  Boer  representatives  still  urged  that  their  two  requests  must 
be  granted  as  an  essential  condition  to  further  negotiations.  Lx)rd 
Kitchener,  though  he  could  not  accede,  offered  to  do  whatever  he 
could  to  facilitate  the  discovery  of  the  wishes  of  the  burghers,  and  at 
length  arranged  that  the  Boer  leaders  should  select  thirty  representa- 
tive citizens  from  each  of  the  former  Republics  to  meet  with  them  at 
Vereeniging,  under  military  safe  conduct,  on  May  15.  So  on  April 
18  the  leaders  left  Pretoria  to  select  delegates  to  this  proposed  meet- 
ing, and  on  May  15  the  representatives  of  the  Boer  Governments  and 
the  sixty  delegates  gathered  at  Vereeniging.  They  met  during  the 
morning  in  a  large  tent  and  elected  General  C.  F.  Beyers  as  chairman. 

On  the  third  day  of  this  historic  congress  a  resolution  was  adopted, 
authorizing  the  conclusion  of  peace  on  the  following  terms:  The 
relinquishment  of  foreign  relations  and  embassies ;  the  acceptance  of  a 
British  protectorate;  the  surrender  of  part  of  the  territory  of  th^ 
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Transvaal  Republic;  the  conclusion  of  a  defensive  treaty  with  Great 
Britain  with  regard  to  South  Africa. 

Naturally  enough,  Lord  Kitchener  refused  even  to  discuss  this 
proposition.  There  could  be,  he  said,  not  even  a  partial  retention  of 
independence.  Thereupon  Lord  Milner  proposed  that  a  document  be 
drawn  up  which  the  Boers  should  pass  upon  with  a  vote  of  "  yes  "  or 
"  no."  Of  course  the  burghers  objected,  but  after  some  discussion 
two  Boer  commissioners  were  deputed  to  confer  with  Lord  Milner 
in  regard  to  the  required  document,  which  was  then  drafted. 

On  May  21  Lord  Kitchener  telegraphed  to  his  Government  the 
twelve  clauses  of  the  document,  which,  if  approved  in  London,  was  to 
be  submitted  to  the  conference  at  Vereeniging.  Mr.  Chamberlain 
made  several  alterations  and  substitutions.  He  also  requested  that  a 
time  limit  be  set  for  the  continuance  of  the  Vereeniging  conference, 
and  suggested  that  the  terms  of  surrender  must  be  confined  to  citizens 
of  the  two  former  Republics,  the  British  Government  being  "  unable 
to  make  any  pledges  on  behalf  of  the  Governments  of  the  Cape  or 
Natal  as  to  the  treatment  of  rebels." 

The  question  of  the  banishment  of  Boer  leaders  under  the  terms  of 
Lord  Kitchener's  proclamation  in  1901  also  came  up.  Lord  Milner 
favored  the  tacit  abandonment  of  the  banishment  system,  saying: 
"  It  would  be  a  mistake,  if  the-  Boers  now  give  in  in  a  body  and  live  as 
British  subjects,  to  continue  a  proscription  which  would  only  keep 
up  bitter  feelings  and  tend  to  prevent  the  country  'from  settling  down." 

The  revised  and  amended  terms  of  surrender  were  placed  in  the 
hands  of  the  Boer  commissioners  on  May  28.  Accompanying  the 
document  was  the  following  declaration: 

"  His  Majesty's  Grovemment  must  place  it  on  record  that  the  treat- 
ment of  Cape  and  Natal  colonists  who  have  been  in  rebellion  and  who 
now  surrender  will,  if  they  return  to  their  Colonies,  be  determined  by 
the  Colonial  Governments  and  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  the 
Colonies,  and  that  any  British  subjects  who  have  joined. the  enemy 
will  be  liable  to  trial  under  the  law  of  that  part  of  the  British  Empire 
to  which  they  belong. 

"  His  Majesty's  Government  are  informed  by  the  Cape  Government 
that  the  following  are  their  views  as  to  the  terms  which  should  be 
granted  to  British  subjects  of  Cape  Colony  who  are  now  in  the  field, 
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or  who  have  surrendered,  or  have  been  captured  since  April  12,  1901 : 
" '  With  regard  to  rank  and  file,  they  should  all,  upon  surrender, 
after  giving  up  their  arms,  sign  a  document  before  the  resident  magis- 
trate of  the  district  in  which  the  surrender  takes  place,  acknowledging 
themselves  guilty  of  high  treason,  and  the  punishment  to  be  awarded  to 
them,  provided  they  shall  not  have  been  guilty  of  murder  or  other  acts 
contrary  to  the  usages  of  civilized  warfare,  should  be  that  they  shall 
not  be  entitled  for  life  to  be  registered  as  voters  or  to  vote  at  any 
Parliamentary,  Divisional  Council,  or  Municipal  election.  With  ref- 
erence to  Justices  of  the  Peace  and  Field  Cornets  of  Cape  Colony  and 
all  other  persons  holding  an  official  position  under  the  Government 
of  Cape  Colony  or  who  may  occupy  the  position  of  Commandant  of 
rebel  or  burgher  forces,  they  shall  be  tried  for  high  treason  before  the 
ordinary  Court  of  the  country  or  such  special  Court  as  may  be  here- 
after constituted  by  law,  the  punishment  for  their  offense  to  be  left  to 
the  discretion  of  Court,  with  this  proviso,  that  in  no  case  shall  .penalty 
of  death  be  inflicted.' 

"  The  Natal  Government  are  of  opinion  that  rebels  should  be  dealt 
with  according  to  the  law  of  the  Colony." 

IV 

The  terms  of  surrender  are  now  given  in  full: 

"  His  Excellency  General  Lord  Kitchener  and  his  Excellency  Lord 
Milner,  on  behalf  of  the  British  Government,  and  Messrs.  M.  T.  Steyn, 
J.  Brebner,  General  C.  R.  De  Wet,  General  C.  Olivier,  and  Judge 
J.  B.  M.  Hertzog,  acting  as  the  Government  of  the  Orange  Free  State, 
and  Messrs.  S.  W.  Burger,  F.  W.  Reitz,  Generals  Louis  Botha,  J.  H. 
Delarey,  Lucas  Meyer,  Krogh,  acting  as  the  Government  of  the  South 
African  Republic,  on  behalf  of  their  respective  burghers  desirous  to 
terminate  the  present  hostilities,  agree  on  the  following  Articles: 

**  I.  The  burgher  forces  in  the  field  will  forthwith  lay  down 
their  arms,  handing  over  all  guns,  rifles,  and  munitions  of  war  in  their 
possession  or  under  their  control,  and  desist  from  any  further  resist- 
ance to  the  authority  of  his  Majesty  King  Edward  VIL,  whom  they 
recognize  as  their  lawful  Sovereign.  The  manner  and  details  of  this 
surrender  will  be  arranged  between  Lord  Kitchener  and  Commandant- 
General  Botha,  Assistant  Commandant-General  Delarey,  and  Chief 
Commandant  De  Wet. 
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"  2.  All  burghers  in  the  field  outside  the  limits  of  the  Transvaal 
or  Orange  River  Colony,  and  all  prisoners  of  war  at  present  outside 
South  Africa  who  are  burghers,  will,  on  duly  declaring  their  accept- 
ance of  the  position  of  subjects  of  his  Majesty  King  Edward  VIL, 
be  gradually  brought  back  to  their  homes  as  soon  as  transport  can 
be  provided,  and  their  means  of  subsistence  ensured. 

"3.  The  burghers  so  surrendering  or  so  returning  will  not  be 
deprived  of  their  personal  liberty  or  their  property. 

"4.  No  proceedings,  civil  or  criminal,  will  be  taken  against  any 
of  the  burghers  surrendering  or  so  returning  for  any  acts  in  connection 
with  the  prosecution  of  the  war.  The  benefit  of  this  clause  will  not 
extend  to  certain  acts,  contrary  to  the  usages  of  war,  which  have  been 
notified  by  the  Commander-in-Chief  to  the  Boer  Generals,  and  which 
shall  be  tried  by  court-martial  immediately  after  the  close  of  hostilities. 

"  5.  The  Dutch  language  will  be  taught  in  public  schools  in  the 
Transvaal  and  Orange  River  Colony,  where  the  parents  of  the  children 
desire  it,  and  will  be  allowed  in  courts  of  law  when  necessary  for  the 
better  and  more  effectual  administration  of  justice. 

"  6.  The  possession  of  rifles  will  be  allowed  in  the  Transvaal  and 
Orange  River  Colony  to  persons  requiring  them  for  their  protection, 
on  taking  out  a  license  according  to  law. 

"  7.  Military  administration  in  the  Transvaal  and  Orange  Rivei 
Colony  will,  at  the  earliest  possible  date,  be  succeeded  by  civil  govern- 
ment, and,  as  soon  as  circumstances  permit,  representative  institutions, 
leading  up  to  self-government,  will  be  introduced. 

"  8.  The  question  of  granting  the  franchise  to  natives  will  not  be 
decided  until  after  the  introduction  of  self-government. 

"9.  No  special  tax  will  be  imposed  on  landed  property  in  the 
Transvaal  and  Orange  River  Colony  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  war. 

"  10.  As  soon  as  conditions  permit,  a  Commission,  on  which  the 
local  inhabitants  will  be  represented,  will  be  appointed  in  each  district 
of  the  Transvaal,  and  Orange  River  Colony,  under  the  presidency  of  a 
Magistrate,  or  other  official,  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  the  restoration 
of  the  people  to  their  homes  and  supplying  those  who,  owing  to  war 
losses,  are  unable  to  provide  themselves  with  food,  shelter,  and  the 
necessary  amount  of  seed,  stock,  implements,  etc.,  indispensable  to  the 
resumption  of  their  normal  occupations. 
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"  His  Majesty's  Government  will  place  at  the  disposal  of  these 
Commissions  a  sum  of  3,000,000  pounds  for  the  above  purposes,  and 
will  allow  all  notes  issued  under  Law  I.  of  1900  of  the  South  African 
Republic,  and  all  receipts  given  by  officers  in  the  field  of  the  late 
Republics,  or  under  their  orders,  to  be  presented  to  a  Judicial  Com- 
mission, which  will  be  appointed  by  the  Government,  and  if  such  notes 
and  receipts  are  found  by  this  Commission  to  have  been  duly  issued 
in  return  for  valuable  considerations,  they  will  be  received  by  the 
first-named  Commissions  as  evidence  of  war  losses  suffered  by  the 
persons  to  whom  they  were  originally  given. 

"  In  addition  to  the  above-named  free  grant  of  3,000,000  pounds, 
his  Majesty's  Government  will  be  prepared  to  make  advances  on  loan 
for  the  same  purposes  free  of  interest  for  two  years,  and  afterwards 
repayable  over  a  period  of  years  with  three  per  cent,  interest  No 
foreigner  or  rebel  will  be  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  this  clause." 

Discussion  of  these  terms  occupied  tl)j|^  Boers  at  Vereeniging  for 
the  greater  part  of  three  days.  Nearly  all  of  the  leaders  were  in  favor 
of  yielding.  They  felt  that,  even  were  they  to  continue  their  active 
opposition  to  the  British  arms,  the  burghers  themselves  would  rapidly 
melt  away  from  the  commandos.  In  truth  the  Boers  were  tired  of 
fighting  and  disheartened  as  to  the  outcome.  "  Hands-upping  "  was 
becoming  more  and  more  popular. 

General  De  Wet,  backed  by  a  few  others,  pleaded  earnestly  for  a 
continuation  of  the  struggle.  "  We  must  fight  on,"  he  said,  "  no  mat- 
ter how  long,  until  our  independence  is  absolutely  secure."  But  the 
general  opinion  was  against  him,  and  the  decisive  resolution  was 
adopted  by  a  vote  of  54  to  6,  the  substance  being  as  follows : 

Regret  was  first  expressed  that  the  British  Government  had  "  abso- 
lutely declined  to  negotiate  with  the  Governments  of  the  Republics  on 
the  basis  of  their  independence."  Six  points  were  then  emphasized 
—  the  devastation  of  the  country,  the  sufferings  caused  by  the  con- 
centration camps,  the  danger  inherent  in  the  hostility  of  the  Kaffirs 
to  the  Boers,  the  effects  of  the  banishment  proclamation,  the  impos- 
sibility of  really  weakening  the  British  forces,  and  the  destitute  con- 
dition of  the  burghers  still  in  the  field. 

"  We  are,  therefore,"  continued  the  resolution,  "  of  opinion  that 
there  is  no  justifiable  ground  for  expecting  that  by  continuing  the  war 
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the  nation  will  retain  its  independence,  and  that  in  these  circumstances 
the  nation  is  not  justified  in  continuing  the  war,  because  this  can  only 
lead  to  social  and  material  ruin,  not  for  us  alone  but  also  for  our  pos- 
terity. Compelled  by  the  above-named  circumstances  and  motives, 
we  commission  both  Governments  to  accept  the  proposal  of  his  Maj- 
esty's Government,  and  to  sign  it  in  the  name  of  the  people  of  both 
Republics.  We,  the  representative  delegates,  express  our  confidence 
that  the  present  circumstances  will,  by  accepting  the  proposal  of  his 
Majesty's  Government,  be  speedily  ameliorated  in  such  a  way  that 
our  nation  will  be  placed  in  a  position  to  enjoy  the  privileges  to  which 
they  think  they  have  a  just  claim,  on  the  ground  not  only  of  their  past 
sacrifices  but  also  of  those  made  in  this  war.  We  have,  with  great 
satisfaction,  taken  note  of  the  decision  of  his  Majesty's  Govemmer.c 
to  grant  a  large  measure  of  amnesty  to  the  British  subjects  who  have 
taken  up  arms  on  our  behalf,  and  to  whom  we  are  united  by  bonds  of 
love  and  honor,  and  express  our  wish  that  it  may  please  his  Majesty 
to  still  further  extend  this  amnesty." 

At  eleven  o'clock  that  night.  May  31,  the  terms  of  surrender  were 
signed  by  Lord  Kitchener  and  Lord  Milner,  and  by  ten  Boer  delegates 
—  De  Wet,  Olivier,  Hertzog,  Burger,  Reitz,  L.  J.  Meyer,  Louis  Botha, 
Krogh,  Brebner,  and  Delarey. 

VI 

Let  us  turn  for  the  moment  to  see  how  the  fact  of  the  surrender 
was  received  in  England.  On  the  afternoon  of  Sunday,  June  i,  an 
employe  of  the  British  Foreign  Office,  in  London,  impassively  affixed 
a  small  bulletin  to  the  door.  A  passing  pedestrian  glanced,  read,  and 
with  a  shout  of  excitement  hurried  away  to  spread  the  great  news. 
This  is  what  he  had  read : 

"  The  King  has  received  the  welcome  news  of  the  cessation  of 
hostility  in  South  Africa  with  infinite  satisfaction,  and  his  Majesty 
trusts  that  peace  may  speedily  be  followed  by  the  restoration  of  pros- 
perity in  his  new  dominion,  and  that  the  feelings  necessarily  engen- 
dered by  war  will  give  place  to  earnest  cooperation  on  the  part  of  his 
Majesty's  South  African  subjects  in  promoting  the  welfare  of  their 
common  country."  To  this  was  appended  Lord  Kitchener's  laconic 
announcement  of  the  surrender. 

Needless  to  say,  London  went  wild  over  the  announcement.    The 
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Streets  were  soon  filled  with  the  sound  of  elation,  and  the  joy  spread  as 
fast  as  electricity  could  carry  the  tidings.  The  suspense  of  weeks  of 
negotiation  was  over;  the  burden  of  a  grinding  and  depressing  war 
slipped  from  the  shoulders  of  the  people ;  strangers  greeted  one  another 
like  old  friends  in  their  common  sense  of  strengthened  national  fel- 
lowship. Excepting  the  silent  but  smiling  officials  of  the  Govern- 
ment, no  one  then  knew  the  terms  upon  which  peace  had  been  reached 
But  at  the  moment  no  one  cared  very  much ;  it  was  enough  that  the 
war  was  over ;  that  no  more  lives  were  to  be  spent  to  establish  British 
dominion  in  South  Africa;  and  that  the  occupations  of  peace  would 
once  more  become  the  first  concern  of  the  people. 

When  the  terms  were  published  it  was  recognized  that,  on  the 
whole,  they  were  as  liberal  as  could  be  expected.  The  burghers  were 
to  retain  much  more  than  many  a  victor  would  have  permitteid  them.  ■ 
Moreover,  the  concessions  to  the  Boers  were  of  a  kind  to  facilitate 
the  rehabilitation  of  the  conquered  territory  and  to  make  it  worth  while 
for  the  Boers  once  more  to  bring  their  country  into  a  productive  con- 
dition. Such  an  outcome  was  desirable  to  British  and  Boers  alike 
A  devastated,  barren  empire  on  the  Veldt  would  be  an  empty  acquisi- 
tion for  Great  Britain.  The  gold  mines  of  the  Rand  and  the  diamond 
mines  of  Kimberley  could  not  continue  to  pour  out  treasure  forever. 
The  agricultural  and  pastoral  development  of  the  region  was  the  hope 
of  conqueror  as  of  conquered.  The  unification  of  control  in  South 
Africa,  important  though  it  was,  would  be  principally  of  diplomatic 
value  unless  there  existed  the  possibility  of  practical  development. 
The  general  moderation  of  the  terms,  therefore,  was  a  gain  rather  than 
a  disadvantage  to  the  British.  There  is  no  loss  of  dignity  in  the 
spirit  that  offers  a  helping  hand  to  a  fallen  foe;  and  a  new  friend  is 
more  to  be  desired  than  a  broken  but  sullen  enemy. 

VII 

Political  leaders  in  both  England  and  South  Africa  urged  the  ad- 
vantages of  peace.  In  an  address  at  a  Conservative  banquet,  A.  J. 
Balfour,  the  Government  leader  in  the  House  of  Commons,  asserted 
that  peace  had  not  been  bought  in  South  Africa  by  unnecessary  con- 
cessions, that  the  terms  possessed  every  element  of  certainty,  perma- 
nence, and  stability,  and  that  a  new  and  happy  era  had  dawned  in 
South  Africa.     General  De  Wet,  in  an  address  to  the  inmates  of  a 
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concentration  camp  in  Orange  River  Colony,  urged  the  burghers  to  do 
their  utmost  to  show  Great  Britain  what  good  colonists  the  burghers 
could  be.  There  was  general  rejoicing  in  the  concentration  camps 
over  the  termination  of  the  war.  The  same  feeling  apparently  existed 
among  the  Boer  prisoners  in  Ceylon,  St.  Helena,  and  Bermuda.  The 
disarmament  of  the  Boer  forces  in  the  field  proceeded  rapidly.  On 
account  of  his  age  and  infirmities  the  British  Government  excepted 
ex-President  Kruger  from  the  rule  requiring  Boers  to  acknowledge 
British  sovereignty.  At  the  same  time  all  the  Boer  delegates  in  Europe 
were  extended  a  safe  conduct  to  their  former  homes. 

Parliament  voted  £50,000  to  Lx)rd  Kitchener  in  recognition  of  his 
services.  In  supporting  the  motion  for  this  grant,  Mr.  Balfour  paid  a 
eulogistic  tribute  to  Lord  Kitchener,  who  throughout  the  conduct  of 
the  campaign,  had  shown  "  the  fertile  range  of  his  resources,  boundless 
courage,  energy,  and  resolution,"  to  which  Great  Britain  owed  the 
termination  of  the  war.  The  motion  was  seconded  by  the  leader  of 
the  Liberals,  but  was  bitterly  opposed  by  the  Irish  members,  led  by 
John  Dillon,  who  insisted  that  the  campaign  had  involved  wholesale 
devastation  of  the  country  and  the  unnecessary  sacrifice  of  life.  Wil- 
liam Redmond,  Irish  Nationalist,  created  a  sensation  by  declaring  that 
Lord  Kitchener  would  go  down  to  history  as  a  general  who  had  "  made 
war  on  women  and  children."  He  refused  to  withdraw  his  accusa- 
tions. 

The  fraternizing  of  Boers  and  Britons  after  the  surrender  gave 
good  hopes  for  the  future.  After  each  submission  of  any  considerable 
number  of  Boers  the  soldiers  of  both  nationalities  feasted  together  and 
sang  patriotic  British  songs.  But  it  would  be  easy  to  lay  too  great 
stress  on  these  incidents,  which  occurred  during  the  first  glow  of  the 
new  good  will.  The  curiosity  of  men  of  either  side  to  know  something 
of  their  former  opponents  doubtless  had  much  to  do  with  it.  Good 
feeling,  however,  was  better  than  suUenness,  and  it  was  true  that  the 
British  did  everything  practicable  to  mitigate  the  pangs  of  defeat. 
King  Edward  tactfully  praised  Boer  courage.  In  receiving  Boer  sur- 
renders in  the  field  it  was  customary  for  a  single  British  officer  to  con- 
duct the  ceremony.  The  ragged,  half-famished  condition  of  the  sur- 
rendering Boers  seemed  to  show  that  the  war  could  not  have  continued 
much  longer. 
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Before  leaving  South  Africa,  on  June  23,  Lord  Kitchener  issued  a 
farewell  address  to  his  troops,  saying  in  part :  "  The  General  Officer 
Commanding-in-Chief  wishes  to  express  his  best  thanks  to  all  general 
officers,  officers,  non-commissioned  officers,  and  men  for  the  excellent 
service  they  have  rendered  since  he  first  took  the  command  eighteen 
months  ago.  The  period  in  question  offered  few  opportunities  for 
those  decisive  engagements  which  keep  up  the  spirit  of  an  army  and 
add  brilliance  and  interest  to  its  operations.  On  the  other  hand,  officers 
and  men  have  been  called  upon  for  increasing  and  ever-increasing  exer- 
tions, in  the  face  of  great  hardships  and  other  difficulties,  against 
dangerous  and  elusive  antagonists.  The  conduct  of  the  troops  under 
these  trying  circumstances  has  been  beyond  all  praise    .    .     •    . 

"  The  Commander-in-Chief  also  has  special  pleasure  in  congratu- 
lating the  Army  on  the  kindly  and  humane  spirit  by  which  all  ranks 
have  been  animated  during  this  long  struggle.  Fortunately  for  the 
future  of  South  Africa,  the  truth  in  this  matter  is  known  to  our  late 
enemy  as  well  as  to  ourselves ;  and  no  misrepresentations  from  outside 
can  prevail  in  the  long  run  against  the  actual  fact  that  no  war  has  ever 
yet  been  waged  in  which  the  combatants  and  non-combatants  on  either 
side  have  shown  so  much  consideration  and  kindness  to  one  another. 

"  This  message  would  be  incomplete  if  reference  were  not  made  to 
the  soldierly  qualities  displayed  throughout  the  campaign  by  our 
quondam  enemies,  and  to  the  admirable  spirit  displayed  by  them  in 
carrying  out  the  surrender  of  their  arms.  .  .  .  Many  of  those  who 
continued  to  struggle  to  the  end  have  expressed  the  hope  that  on  some 
future  occasion  they  may  have  an  opportunity  of  serving  side  by  side 
with  his  Majesty's  forces,  from  whom.  Lord  Kitchener  can  assure  them, 
they  will  receive  a  very  hearty  welcome." 

First  Phases  of  Reconstruction 

The  British  authorities  stated  that  the  war  had  cost  them  in  money 
£206,224,000.  In  return  for  this  huge  sum  and  for  the  lives  that  had 
been  sacrificed  and  for  the  hindrances  which  had  affected  industry  and 
trade,  they  had  secured  a  large  area  of  veldt  and  a  comparative  handful 
of  new  subjects.  More  than  that  they  had  removed  the  blocks  from  the 
wheels  of  progress  in  South  Africa. 

The  new  possessions  brought  new  responsibilities.     It  was  essential 
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not  only  to  hold  the  conquered  territory,  but  to  develop  it;  to  persuade 
the  Boers  that  the  new  authority  was  the  best  for  their  interests;  to 
make  the  country  attractive  to  new  settlers. 

The  war  had  swept  the  Veldt  with  a  fiery  trail.  Farms  had  been 
burned,  fences  destroyed,  cattle  killed  or  scattered.  A  large  proportion 
of  the  Boer  inhabitants  had  been  taken  from  their  homes  and  confined 
in  the  concentration  camps.  The  people  were  to  be  distributed  again 
in  their  proper  places;  and  it  was  necessary  to  help  them  to  rebuild 
their  houses  and  restock  their  farms.  The  problems  of  reconstruction 
loomed  large.  And,  of  course,  it  was  evident  that  considerable  time 
must  pass  before  those  problems  could  be  completely  solved.  Only 
the  raw  beginnings  of  the  work  were  made  in  1902. 

The  Cape  Constitution 

Disaffection  was  so  common  in  Cape  Colony  during  the  war  that  it 
became  necessary  virtually  to  enforce  martial  law  throughout  the 
country.  This  condition  implied  the  suspension  of  the  Constitution. 
Though  no  formal  suspension  was  declared.  Parliament  was  continually 
prorogued  and  the  Ministers,  still  holding  their  portfolios,  acted  with- 
out parliamentary  authority.  Thus  affairs  continued  until  the  close 
of  the  war,  at  Vhich  time  the  Progressive  party  was  agitating  for  the 
actual  suspension  of  the  Constitution.  The  desire  of  the  Progressives 
was  really  to  secure  the  repeal  of  the  instrument,  the  Cape  to  be  ruled 
as  a  Crown  Colony  until  the  Parliamentary  seats  could  be  so  redis- 
tributed as  to  insure  a  working  majority  to  the  Progressives,  who  were 
the  English  Imperialist  party. 

Lord  Milner  unofficially  advocated  temporary  suspension.  A 
minority  of  Members  of  the  Parliament  signed  a  petition  for  suspension. 
But  the  Cape  Ministry,  at  the  head  of  which  stood  Sir  J.  Gordon 
Sprigg,  was  opposed  to  the  proposition,  and  the  Imperial  Government 
rejected  the  petition,  Mr.  Chamberlain  deciding  the  matter  in  a  tele- 
gram to  Sir  W.  Hely-Hutchinson,  Governor  of  Cape  Colony,  on  July 
2.     In  this  dispatch  the  Colonial  Secretary  said : 

"  His  Majesty's  Government  are  aware  that  the  Parliamentary  rep- 
resentation of  the  Colony,  is  on  an  unsatisfactory  basis,  and  they  trust 
that  it  may  be  possible  to  modify  it,  but  the  matter  is  primarily  one  of 
local  concern,  and  his  Majesty's  Government  feel  that  they  would  not 
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be  justified  in  asking  the  Imperial  Parliament  to  interfere  in  order  to 
remedy  it. 

"  In  speaking  of  the  Act  of  Indemnity,  which  is  required  to  cover 
acts  done  under  martial  law  and  unauthorized  expenditure,  the  petition- 
ers lay  stress  on  the  bitterness  and  racial  dissent  which  would  be 
fomented  by  debate  on  these  questions.  His  Majesty's  Government 
realize  the  force  of  this  argument,  and  trust  it  will  be  found  possible  to 
avoid  discussions  of  such  a  character,  and  that  it  will  be  tacitly  recog- 
nized that  charges  and  recriminations  with  regard  to  the  past  can 
serve  no  good  purpose  among  those  who  must  in  the  future  live  together 
as  members  of  the  same  community  with  common  interests  in  the  peace 
and  prosperity  of  South  Africa. 

"  Considering  the  whole  question  of  the  proposed  suspension  broad- 
ly, his  Majesty's  Government  cannot  but  feel  that  to  deprive  the  Cape 
Colonists,  even  for  a  time,  of  their  Constitutional  rights,  by  imposing  a 
system  of  Crown  Colony  Governments  without  giving  to  the  present 
representatives  of  the  people  the  opportunity  of  expressing  their  opin- 
ions on  such  a  great  change,  is  likely  rather  to  produce  discontent  and 
agitation  than  to  pacify  race  hatred.  It  does  not  appear  to  them 
justifiable  to  assume  beforehand  that  the  Colonial  Parliament  will 
refuse  to  pass  the  necessary  measures  for  the  pacification  of  the  country, 
and  his  Majesty's  Government  agree,  therefore,  with' your  Ministers 
that  it  is  proper  in  the  first  place  that  the  Colonial  Parliament  should 
be  called  together  as  soon  as  possible,  and  that  the  requisite  legislation 
should  be  at  once  introduced. 

"  They  have  the  more  readily  adopted  this  view  because  in  addition 
to  the  general  considerations  to  which  I  have  referred  they  are  assured 
that  there  exists  among  moderate  men  of  all  parties  an  earnest  desire 
to  avoid  further  strife  and  to  allay  the  passions  excited  by  the  war 
and  by  previous  controversy.  They  hope,  therefore,  that  many  who 
sympathized  with  rebellion  will  frankly  abandon  their  former  attitude, 
and  that  all  will  cordially  cooperate  with  their  fellow-colonists  in  the 
work  of  pacification." 

The  situation  at  the  Cape  was  a  difficult  one;  and  the  troubles  of 
the  Government  arose  out  of  the  war.  Nine  Parliamentary  seats  were 
vacant  because  their  former  holders  had  actively  espoused  the  Boer 
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cause.  The  Progressives,  led  by  Doctor  Jameson,  urged  the  extreme 
of  imperialism.  The  old  Afrikander  Bond,  with  its  strong  burgher 
leanings,  had  changed  its  name  to  the  "  South  African  party,"  and 
was  defining  its  policy  as  "  the  realization  of  the  unity  of  the  different 
nationalities  in  British  South  Africa  and  the  federation  of  the  South 
African  Colonies,  with  due  regard  to  their  individual  interests  and  the 
supremacy  of  the  British  Crown  " ;  but  its  opponents  were  still  sus- 
picious of  the  patriotism  of  its  ultimate  purposes. 

The  Cape  Parliament  met  on  August  20.  A  measure  was  passed 
to  indemnify  the  Government,  covering  its  acts  under  martial  law. 
The  Sprigg  Ministry,  however,  proved  to  be  in  a  weak  position.  It 
kept  its  majority  only  by  sufferance  of  the  South  African  party,  which 
lent  it  an  uncertain  support.  This  cooperation  of  the  Government 
with  the  Bond  was  severely  criticized.  When  the  Progressives  moved 
to  fill  the  nine  vacant  seats  the  Government  was  saved  from  defeat  only 
by  the  support  of  the  Bond.  At  another  time  a  Bond  measure  was 
carried  against  the  Government,  but  was  withdrawn  before  it  could 
become  law.  At  the  close  of  the  year  the  outcome  of  the  political 
situation  was  still  uncertain.  The  Sprigg  Ministry,  existing  on  suffer- 
ance, had  still  to  justify  the  continuance  of  constitutional  government. 

In  the  Conquered  Republics 

While  the  Government  at  the  Cape  was  thus  trying  to  quiet  the 
disaffected  elements  the  work  of  reorganization  was  beginning  in  the 
Orange  River  Colony  and  the  Transvaal.  On  June  21  Lord  Milner 
assumed  office  as  Governor  of  the  Transvaal,  and  three  days  later  of 
the  Orange  River  Colony.  The  restoration  of  the  burghers  to  their 
homes  proceeded  very  slowly.  It  is  needless  to  dwell  on  the  many 
vexatious  problems  that  arose.  Martial  law  continued  until  November 
19.  Immediately  afterward  an  indemnity  and  peace  preservation  act 
was  put  in  force,  authorizing  the  expulsion  from  the  country  of  any 
person  who  was  considered  to  endanger  the  peace,  requiring  burghers 
to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance,  and  confirming  all  acts  and  sentences  of 
courts-martial.  The  administration  seemed  to  violate  the  spirit  of  the 
peace  treaty,  and  the  Boers  showed  considerable  discontent.  The 
£3,000,000  relief  fund  was  sadly  inadequate.  Lord  Milner  favored  a 
plan  for  the  introduction  of  English  farmers  into  the  new  colonies. 
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Generals  Botha,  De  Wet,  and  Delarey,  leaders  of  the  Boers  in 
peace  as  in  war,  were  deputed  by  their  people  to  go  to  England  and 
explain  to  the  British  Government  the  difficulties  that  were  embarrass- 
ing their  repatriation.  They  had  a  brief  interview  with  the  King  on 
August  17,  and  in  general  their  reception  by  the  English  people  was 
hospitable  and  laudatory.  They  took  up  a  number  of  questions  with 
Mr.  Chamberlain.  Their  requests  were  for  the  following  concessions : 
Complete  amnesty  to  the  rebels.  Yearly  grants  to  Boer  widows  and 
orphans  and  maimed  burghers.  Equal  rights  for  the  English  and 
Dutch  languages  in  the  schools  and  courts.  The  immediate  release  of 
all  prisoners  of  war.  The  reinstatement  of  officials  of  the  late  South 
African  Republic,  or  compensation  for  their  loss  of  position.  Compen- 
sation for  all  losses  occasioned  by  the  British  troops  by  the  destruction 
of  private  property.  The  reinstatement  of  burghers  in  the  ownership 
of  their  farms  confiscated  or  sold  under  the  proclamation  of  August  7, 
1901.  Compensation  for  the  use  of  burgher  property  taken  by  the 
British  authorities.  Payment  of  the  lawful  obligations  of  the  late 
Republics,  including  those  incurred  during  the  war.  The  rescission  of 
the  decision  to  add  a  portion  of  the  Transvaal  to  Natal.  An  extension 
of  time  for  the  payment  of  all  debts  due  by  burghers  to  the  late  repub- 
lican governments. 

It  was  in  the  capacity  of  private  citizens  that  the  Boers  sought  these 
concessions.  Mr.  Chamberlain  answered  them  in  general  terms  by 
stating  that  Great  Britain,  for  the  time,  would  go  no  further  than  the 
terms  of  peace.  He  refused  also  to  make  any  increase  in  the  relief 
fund.  The  three  generals  thereupon  appealed  to  the  world  for  aid 
for  the  impoverished  Boers,  and  made  a  tour  of  the  continental  capi- 
tals, seeking  contributions. 

Their  course  was  not  tactful.  Nevertheless  their  intentions  seem 
to  have  been  excellent.  General  Botha  explained  the  Boer  attitude 
in  an  article  which  appeared  in  the  Contemporary  Review,  saying: 
**  We  hoped  that  the  whole  subject  would  be  dealt  with  in  a  humane, 
in  a  generous  spirit.  We  were  all  the  more  confident  of  it  that  in  this 
case  generosity  and  national  self-interest  converge  in  a  single  point. 
And  having  come  in  that  frame  of  mind  to  plead  a  cause  which  seemed 
to  speak  eloquently  enough  for  itself,  we  were  sorely  disappointed  by 
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the  result.  At  least  we  had  every  reason  to  consider  that  we  had  failed 
in  our  errand.  We  had  never  regarded  the  fund  of  three  millions  men- 
tioned in  the  Peace  Articles  as  sufficient  for  the  purposes  for  which,  we 
understood,  it  was  to  be  set  apart.  We  are  farmers,  not  financiers,  and 
the  subject  of  the  £3,000,000 — insufficient  for  the  purpose  to  which  it 
was  to  be  devoted  —  together  with  the  loan,  which  was  to  bear  interest 
after  two  years,  but  to  be  without  interest  until  then,  appeared  to  us 
to  be  wanting  in  clearness.  We  therefore  did  what  we  thought  was 
necessary  and  sufficient  in  order  to  have  light  shed  upon  the  matter. 
But  the  financial  question,  we  are  told,  was  not  to  be  reopened."  So, 
respecting  the  British  decision,  the  three  generals  issued  their  ingenu- 
ous appeal. 
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THE  AMERICAN  DEPENDENCIES  AND  CUBA 

There  were  several  points  of  resemblance  between  the  South  African 
War  in  its  last  months  and  the  final  phases  of  the  rebellion  against  the 
authority  of  the  United  States  in  the  Philippines.  In  each  territory 
the  campaigns  had  come  to  consist  of  clearing  operations  by  the  pre- 
dominating forces  against  small  bodies  of  the  enemy.  The  method 
of  concentrating  the  non-combatant  population  of  disturbed  districts 
was  resorted  to  by  the  Americans  as  by  the  British.  Unnecessary 
harshness  and  severity  were  charged  against  each  Power;  and  the 
American,  like  the  British,  Government  was  hampered  by  the  open 
hostility  of  "  antis  "  among  its  own  citizens,  the  "  antis  "  being  those 
who  disapproved  of  the  war  and  its  objects. 

The  Philippines 

But  these  similarities  are  soon  exhausted.  The  British  were  con- 
testing possession  with  a  civilized  nation  of  European  blood.  The 
Americans  were  operating  in  a  tropical  climate  to  subjugate  a  group  of 
peoples,  the  most  developed  of  which  could  boast  only  a  feeble  civiliza- 
tion. The  British  said  to  the  Boers :  "  We  must  control  your  territory 
for  the  advantage  of  our  imperial  ideals.  You  must  join  with  us,  must 
be  of  our  people.  You  will  gain  and  we  shall  gain."  The  Americans 
said  to  the  Filipinos :  "  We  have  purchased  your  islands  from  their 
rightful  owners.  You  must  submit  to  us  because  American  control  is 
best  for  you.  We  will  teach  you  and  lift  you  as  high  as  we  can, 
though  the  work  be  a  task  compelled  by  a  sense  not  so  much  of  ad- 
vantage as  of  duty.  To  make  you  understand  all  this  we  are  regret- 
fully obliged  to  kill  a  few  of  you  —  which  is  further  evidence  that  you 
need  to  be  made  to  understand." 

The  year  1902  appeared  to  be  a  definite  turning-point  in  Philippine 
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affairs.  It  marked  the  disappearance  of  the  last  vestiges  of  organized 
rebellion,  and  the  firm  establishment  of  civil  rule.  It  gave  to  the 
Americans  their  first  satisfactory  opportunity  to  assert  their  authority 
over  the  Moros  in  the  southern  islands  of  the  archipelago.  It  saw  the 
army  in  the  islands  greatly  reduced  and  the  preservation  of  peace 
generally  entrusted  to  a  native  constabulary.  Before  its  close  the  con- 
troversy regarding  cruelties  practiced  by  American  soldiers  had  been 
brought  up  and  settled.  It  witnessed  the  beginning  of  promising 
negotiations  for  the  settlement  of  the  problem  of  the  Friar  lands.  It 
was  distinguished  by  the  enactment  of  legislation  by  the  American 
Congress  which  provided  with  greater  exactness  than  had  previously 
been  possible  for  the  future  administration  of  the  islands. 

Shreds  of  Insurrection 

A  state  of  rebellion  existed  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  in  Samar, 
Mindoro,  and  in  two  Provinces  of  Luzon  —  Batangas  and  Laguna. 
Desiring  to  make  the  Civil  and  Military  arms  prevent  further  hos- 
tilities, the  Commission  had  enacted,  in  November,  1901,  a  law  which 
suggested,  and,  perhaps,  was  suggested  by,  Lord  Kitchener's  famous 
"banishment  proclamation  "  against  the  Boers  in  1901.  Levying  war 
against  the  Government,  or  aiding  or  giving  comfort  to  the  enemy  in 
any  way,  were  declared  to  be  treason.  The  punishment  was  imprison- 
ment, the  maximum  terms  varying  from  five  to  ten  years.  Two  years' 
imprisonment  was  the  maximum  penalty  for  uttering  seditious  words, 
circulating  libels,  instigating  cabals  against  the  Government,  or  incit- 
ing conspiracies  or  riots.  Persons  forming  or  belonging  to  secret 
societies  which  had  treasonable,  rebellious,  or  seditious  purposes  were 
imprisoned  for  a  term  not  exceeding  one  year.  Attendance  at  a  meet- 
ing where  oaths  were  administered  binding  those  who  took  them  to 
commit  crimes  against  the  Government  was  punished  by  imprison- 
ment, the  maximum  being  ten  years.  Punishments  were  also  specified 
for  variations  of  these  crimes,  and  it  was  even  declared  unlawful  and 
punishable,  as  long  as  the  state  of  insurrection  continued,  to  advocate 
orally  or  in  writing  or  print  the  independence  of  the  Philippines.  If 
a  person  took  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  United  States  and  afterward 
violated  it,  he  might  be  imprisoned  for  ten  years.  The  provisions  of 
this  law  applied  only  in  Provinces  which  were  no  longer  in  insurrection. 
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The  Commission's  action  apparently  had  little  effect  on  the  situation. 
The  stamping  out  of  rebellion  was  hardly  considered  to  be  properly  a 
part  of  the  Commission's  work.  As  long  as  the  rebellion  lasted  it  had 
to  be  dealt  with  by  the  military  arm.  The  natives  were  treacherous 
after  the  Oriental  fashion,  and  they  were  not  dissuaded  from  treachery 
by  threats  of  civil  punishment. 

n 

The  military  operations,  as  it  happens,  were  quite  effective  —  some- 
times too  effective,  as  will  appear.  Brigadier-General  J.  Franklin 
Bell  established  concentration  camps  in  Batangas  and  Laguna.  These 
were  the  Provinces  in  which  General  Malvar  was  active,  and  the  effect 
of  concentrating  the  native  inhabitants  was  to  cut  off  his  supplies.  The 
natives  —  Amigos — who  had  formerly  provided  him  with  money, 
ammunition,  and  food  were  now  under  too  close  a  surveillance  to  aid 
him.  Forces  of  native  volunteers  from  time  to  time  rounded  up  de- 
tachments of  Malvar's  men,  hunting  them  into  their  fastnesses  and 
killing  or  capturing  them.  About  3,500  riflemen  either  surrendered 
or  were  captured,  and  many  storehouses  were  discovered  and  destroyed. 
General  Malvar  himself  surrendered  to  General  Bell  at  Lipa,  on 
April  15.  Thus  the  pacification  of  Luzon  was  completed,  and  on  May 
I  the  ports  of  Batangas  and  Laguna  were  opened  to  trade.  The  other 
disaffected  islands  were  also  quickly  pacified.  To  the  operations  in 
Samar  especial  attention  will  be  given  farther  on. 

From  the  beginning  of  the  insurrection  until  its  end  there  were 
2,651  engagements.  There  were,  however,  few  set  battles.  To  the 
middle  of  July,  1902,  the  United  States  sent  to  the  Philippines  4,135 
officers  and  123,903  men,  the  average  strength  of  the  army  there  being 
about  40,000.  Sixty-nine  officers  and  936  enlisted  men  were  either 
killed  in  action  or  died  of  wounds.  Six  officers  and  125  men  died  from 
accidents;  six  officers  and  257  men  were  drowned;  one  officer  and 
ninety-one  men  were  murdered;  forty-seven  officers  and  2,535  men 
died  from  disease.  The  total  deaths  were  139  officers  and  4,016  en- 
listed men ;  190  officers  and  2,707  men  were  wounded.  The  total  cost 
of  the  war  was  $170,326,586  gold.  No  reliable  statistics  can  be  given 
as  to  how  much  the  war  cost  the  Filipinos  in  life  and  treasure. 

The  islands  were  now  as  safe  for  the  individual  traveler  as  is  ever 
the  case  where  tribes  of  a  semi-savage  character  exist.     In  the  moun- 
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tainous  part  of  Northern  Luzon  were  the  head-hunting  Igorrotes. 
Naturally  no  traveler  could  venture  among  them  without  a  strong 
escort.  In  the  islands  where  the  Moros  dwell  the  individual  foreigner 
would  not  be  safe.  There  were  places,  too,  in  various  islands  where 
ladrones,  or  robbers,  were  likely  to  pounce  upon  the  foreigner.  But 
these,  comparatively,  were  natural  conditions.  Certainly  the  archipe- 
lago was  now  better  in  hand  that  it  had  been  during  the  old  Spanish 
regime.  ^^^ 

Samar  was  the  most  troublous  spot  in  the  archipelago  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  year.  The  story  of  the  massacre  at  Balangiga  was  still 
fresh  when  General  Jacob  H.  Smith  was  sent  to  extirpate  the  rebellion 
in  the  island.  General  Smith  was  a  man  of  strong  feelings  and  vigor- 
ous speech.  His  men  called  him  "  Hell-roaring  Jake."  His  orders  to 
his  subordinates  in  Samar  were  so  harsh  as  to  lead  them  to  make  the 
most  vigorous  kind  of  a  campaign.  Before  his  arrival  the  officers  com- 
manding had  sent  out  several  punitive  expeditions  which  burned 
villages  and  destroyed  quantities  of  supplies.  General  Smith  promptly 
divided  Samar  into  districts,  in  each  of  which  was  designated  some 
place  at  which  the  inhabitants  were  ordered  to  concentrate  under  penalty 
of  being  otherwise  regarded  as  rebels.  Several  columns  then  started 
to  march  across  the  island. 

The  troops  met  with  great  difficulties.  First  there  were  swampy 
tracts  to  be  crossed,  and  then  it  was  necessary  for  them  to  make  their 
way  through  difficult  rocky  defiles  and  across  the  central  plateau.  At 
every  stage  they  were  beset  by  the  rebels,  who  prepared  pitfalls  for  them 
or  attacked  them  from  ambush.  This  was  no  open  warfare,  but  a 
desperate  struggle  of  frenzied  soldiers,  half  delirious  from  fever,  to 
make  their  way  to  a  certain  goal  and  suppress  rebellion  as  they  went. 
Of  the  columns  that  started  all  had  to  turn  back  but  two  —  Major 
L.  VV.  T.  Waller's  and  Captain  Preston's ;  and  all  suffered  severely. 

In  spite  of  the  heavy  sacrifices  the  operations  ended  with  success 
Before  the  end  of  April  the  rebellion  in  Samar  was  crushed.  Lucban 
and  his  subordinates  among  the  rebels  either  surrendered  or  were  cap- 
tured. In  May  the  Samar  ports  were  opened.  But  even  then  no  single 
white  man  could  safely  have  traveled  to  the  interior,  for  the  natives, 
though  crushed  into  submission,  were  resentful  and  treacherous. 
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Cruelties 

The  work  in  Samar  was  done  too  thoroughly  to  satisfy  the  Ameri- 
can sense  of  honor.  It  soon  transpired  that  Major  Waller  had  caused 
the  execution  of  natives  without  trial  and  that  in  many  skirmishes  no 
quarter  had  been  given.  When  charged  with  violation  of  the  army 
regulations  and  the  rules  of  civilized  warfare  Major  Waller  pleaded 
that  he  had  acted  in  accordance  with  instructions  given  by  General 
Smith,  who  had  told  him  to  "  make  Samar  a  howling  wilderness  "  and 
spare  neither  man,  woman,  nor  child  over  ten  years  of  age. 

Major  Waller  and  Lieutenant  J.  H.  A.  Day,  his  subordinate,  were 
court-martialed  on  a  charge  of  murdering  Filipinos.  They  were  ac- 
quitted on  the  ground  that  they  had  simply  carried  out  the  orders  of 
Gencrtil  Smith,  to  have  disobeyed  which  would  have  been  an  offense 
punishable  by  death.  General  Chaffee,  commanding  in  the  Philippines, 
disapproved  the  findings  of  the  court-martial  as  contrary  to  the  evidence. 

President  Roosevelt  then  ordered  a  court-martial  at  Manila  to  try 
Major  Waller,  Lieutenant  Day,  General  Smith,  and  other  officers  who 
were  charged  v/ith  other  cruelties  which  will  be  later  described.  Major 
Waller  and  Lieutenant  Day  were  again  acquitted  on  the  ground  that 
they  had  obeyed  orders.  General  Smith  justified  his  orders  by  General 
Order  loo,  which  was  approved  by  President  Lincoln  in  1863  —  an 
order  authorizing  harsh  measures.  He  pleaded,  too,  the  success  of  his 
plans,  urging  that  only  such  methods  as  he  adopted  could  have  brought 
the  required  results.  The  Court  found  him  guilty  of  conduct  "  to  the 
prejudice  of  good  order  and  military  discipline,"  and  advised  that  he 
be  admonished,  the  leniency  of  this  sentence  being  explained  by  the  fact 
that  the  General  was  well  known  to  be  an  extravagant  talker  and  that 
he  "  did  not  mean  everything  that  his  unexplained  language  implied." 

Reviewing  the  decision  of  the  Court,  the  Secretary  of  War,  Mr. 
Root,  upheld  the  sentence  and  further  recommended  General  Smith's 
retirement  under  the  law  which  gives  the  President  authority  to  retire 
at  discretion  any  officer  who  has  passed  the  age  of  sixty-two  years 
but  has  not  reached  the  age  at  which  he  is  normally  retired.  President 
Roosevelt  followed  this  recommendation,  saying,  in  his  final  word  on 
the  subject:  "The  shooting  of  the  native  bearers  by  the  orders  of 
Major  Waller  was  an  act  which  sullied  the  American  name,  and  can 
be  but  partly  excused  because  of  Major  Waller's  mental  condition  at 
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the  time,  this  mental  condition  being  due  to  the  fearful  hardship  and 
suffering  which  he  had  undergone  in  his  campaign.  It  is  impossible  to 
tell  how  much  influence  language  like  that  used  by  General  Smith  may 
have  had  in  preparing  the  minds  of  those  under  him  for  the  commis- 
sion of  the  deeds  which  we  regret.  ...  It  is  deeply  to  be  regretted 
that  he  [General  Smith]  should  have  so  acted  in  this  instance  as  to 
interfere  with  his  further  usefulness  in  the  army." 

II 

Wars  such  as  that  in  the  Philippines  are  nearly  always  ragged  at 
the  edges.  Irregular  fighting  brings  constant  temptation  to  commit 
irregular  acts.  The  sufferings  of  Major  Waller's  command  during  its 
memorable  journey  —  the  lack  of  food,  the  lack  of  sleep,  and  the  wild 
uncertainty  whether  they  could  get  to  the  coast  in  the  face  of  the 
opposition  of  treacherous  foes  —  left  the  officers  hardly  responsible  for 
what  they  did.  A  number  of  the  men  died  of  starvation  on  the  way. 
It  was  a  nightmare  of  a  trip. 

Nevertheless  the  circumstances,  though  they  might  partly  extenuate, 
could  not  wholly  excuse.  If  the  Americans  could  not  civilize  the 
Filipinos  without  degrading  themselves  in  the  process,  they  should  not, 
it  was  felt,  attempt  the  work  at  all.  Army  men  might  argue  that  civil- 
ians knew  little  about  the  exigencies  of  war ;  that  Major  Waller's  harsh 
reprisals  were  prescribed  by  the  necessity  of  his  situation;  but  the 
American  people  would  not  condone  cruelty.  President  Roosevelt's 
policy  of  punishment  for  every  offense  that  came  to  light  was  received 
with  satisfaction. 

The  Smith- Waller  incident  did  not  stand  alone.  For  some  time 
occasional  correspondents  and  returning  soldiers  had  hinted  mysterious- 
ly at  dark  deeds,  and  there  were  rumors  of  a  torture  known  as  the 
"  water-cure."  Gradually  the  facts  transpired,  and  several  courts- 
martial  resulted.  There  is  no  necessity  of  going  into  the  various 
stories.  Not  many  of  them  were  substantiated,  though  there  were 
doubtless  many  cases  that  never  were  brought  to  light.  The  fact 
seems  to  have  been  that  American  officers  only  too  frequently  tortured 
natives  into  telling  secrets  of  military  value.  The  methods  used  would 
have  satisfied  the  Spanish  Inquisition. 

Most  commonly  employed  was  the  "  water-cure."  This  consisted 
of  binding  the  victim,  laying  him  upon  his  back,  and  pouring  into  his 
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mouth  and  nostrils  a  steady  stream  of  water.  Some  of  the  water 
would  enter  his  stomach;  some,  his  lungs.  To  use  the  brutal  phrase 
of  a  soldier  witness,  the  victim  would  "  swell  up  like  a  toad,"  and  the 
suffering  was  so  intense  that  frequently  he  would  confess  before  becom- 
ing unconscious.  One  instance  is  recorded  in  which  the  victim  died, 
but  as  a  rule  they  were  resuscitated  without  difficulty. 

Aside  from  the  clamor  in  the  press  and  the  investigations  made  by 
the  War  Department  the  situation  was  inquired  into  by  a  special  com- 
mittee of  the  United  States  Senate,  which  questioned  many  witnesses, 
including  Governor  Taft. 

Trouble  with  the  Moros. 

The  American  Government,  up  to  1902,  made  no  especial  effort  to 
exercise  authority  over  the  Moros  of  Mindanao.  As  long  as  the 
inhabitants  caused  no  trouble  about  acknowledging  American  sover- 
eignty it  was  considered  wise  to  let  them  alone  in  their  virtual  inde- 
pendence, thus  following  the  policy  of  the  preceding  Spanish  adminis- 
tration. But  it  was  clear  that  at  some  lime  Mindanao  would  have  to 
be  regulated  in  accordance  with  American  ideals  of  government. 

The  Mindanao  Moros  numbered  about  400,000.  They  were  split 
up  into  many  tribes,  with  several  sultans  and  numerous  dattos,  or 
chiefs.  Formerly  the  different  tribes  were  united  under  the  rule 
of  a  powerful  sultan,  but  the  central  authority  disappeared  some  time 
before  the  American  occupation,  and  the  clans  were  no  longer  equal 
to  a  concerted  policy,  though  in  particular  crises  certain  groups  of 
dattos  were  likely  to  act  together.  Shortly  before  the  Spaniards  left 
the  Philippines  they  began  an  effort  to  subjugate  the  Moros  of  the  lake 
district  of  Mindanao.  Gunboats  were  taken  in  sections  to  the  lake, 
and  fortified  posls  were  maintained.  The  success  of  this  effort  was 
still  in  doubt  when  the  Americans  took  the  Philippines.  Thereafter 
the  Moros  prepared  themselves  against  further  aggression.  They  ac- 
quired supplies  of  arms  and  ammunition.  The  house  of  every  datto 
was  made  a  fortress  of  a  kind  particularly  suited  to  tropical  warfare 
—  with  outer  pitfalls,  deep  moats,  and  stockades. 

I 

An  exploring  party  of  American  soldiers  was  traveling  in  Min- 
danao in  the  winter.     Two  soldiers  of  this  party  were  treacherously 
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stabbed  by  Moros  who  pretended  to  be  friendly.  The  identity  of  the 
murderers  was  known,  but  the  dattos  with  whom  they  sought  shelter 
refused  to  surrender  them,  for  there  was  a  growing  suspicion  of  the 
Americans  and  the  topographical  survey  which  they  were  making. 
General  Chaffee  then  went  in  person  to  Malanbag  and  summoned  the 
dattos  of  the  tribe  to  which  the  murderers  belonged  to  meet  him  in 
conference.  He  hoped  to  persuade  them  of  their  folly.  But  the  dattos 
would  not  come  to  Malanbag,  so  General  Chaffee,  after  sending  them 
a  letter  insisting  upon  the  recognition  of  American  authority,  ordered 
Colonel  F.  D.  Baldwin,  with  1,200  men,  to  go  to  Lake  Lanao,  arrest 
the  murderers,  and  punish  the  recalcitrant  dattos. 

The  Government  at  Washington  was  at  first  disinclined  to  support 
General  Chaffee's  order,  fearing  lest  the  expedition  cause  an  extensive 
war  with  the  Moros.  It  was,  however,  made  plain  that  the  Moro 
tribes  were  disunited,  and  that  any  general  movement  against  the  Amer- 
ican authority  would  be  prevented  by  local  jealousies ;  at  the  same  time 
the  necessity  of  punishing  the  murderers  was  evident,  for,  if  they  were 
left  unpunished,  no  American  garrison  in  the  island  would  thereafter 
be  safe  from  attack.  The  Secretary  of  War  therefore  gave  permission 
for  the  proposed  punitive  movement,  and  Brigadier-General  G.  W. 
Davis  was  placed  in  general  command  of  the  operations,  with  orders 
to  secure  his  object,  if  possible,  by  peaceful  means. 

II 

The  land  of  the  murderers  was  Bayan,  and  thither  the  American 
troops  slowly  made  their  way  by  daily  marches  of  about  eight  miles. 
Cautious  measures  were  adopted  to  avoid  ambushes,  but  for  most  of  the 
way  there  was  little  resistance.  One  position  after  another  was  shelled, 
the  Moros  retreating.  Entering  Bayan,  General  Davis  on  May  i  sent 
an  ultimatum  to  the  dattos,  demanding  that  either  the  murderers  be 
surrendered  or  a  peaceable  delegation  be  sent  with  explanations  of  the 
refusal.  The  Moros  replied  to  the  demand  by  a  night  attack  on  the 
troops.  The  Americans  then  shelled  and  captured  a  large  fort  near 
the  lake.  There  was  real  resistance  here,  for  the  Moros  did  not  give 
way  until  the  troops  charged  into  their  trenches. 

The  capture  of  a  smaller  fort  on  the  shore  of  the  lake  gave  more 
trouble.  Considerable  shell  fire  was  necessary  to  silence  the  Moro 
guns  —  old  bronze  cannon  and  lanlakas,  which  fire  bamboo  cartridges 
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filled  with  slugs,  pebbles,  or  pieces  of  glass.  In  the  ensuing  rushes 
the  troops  captured  four  successive  trenches,  each  filled  with  fanatical 
Moros,  who  fought  until  killed  or  too  severely  wounded  to  swing  their 
Malay  swords.  The  fort  finally  surrendered,  with  eighty-four  survi- 
vors. Some  of  the  Moros  escaped  through  a  tunnel.  Among  the 
killed  were  the  Sultan  and  dattos  of  Bayan  and  the  Sultan  of  Pandopa- 
tan,  besides  the  majority  of  their  men.  Of  the  Americans  one  officer 
and  seven  men  were  killed;  four  officers  and  thirty-nine  men  were 
wounded.  General  Davis  then  garrisoned  a  post,  Camp  Vicars,  and 
established  a  line  of  comniunications  with  Zamboango  on  the  coast. 
The  expedition  had  accomplished  its  object. 

Ill 

With  exasperating  treachery  the  natives  harassed  Camp  Vicars 
during  the  rainy  season.  Fanatical  Moros  several  times  crept  up  to 
the  outposts  and  stabbed  the  sentinels.  One  attacking  party,  which 
killed  two  sentinels  and  wounded  another,  came  from  Bacolod,  whose 
Sultan  had  been  professedly  friendly  to  the  Americans,  but  was  now 
strengthening  his  forts  and  emitting  defiant  pronunciamentos.  The 
Moros  of  Maciu  were  even  more  aggressive  in  a  new-born  hostility. 
Ignorance  and  misinformation  were  responsible  for  this  enmity. 
Rebels  from  the  northern  islands  were  spreading  among  the  Moros  the 
rumors  that  Spain  was  at  the  point  of  recovering  sovereignty  and  that 
the  United  States  was  at  war  with  the  Sultan  of  Turkey,  whom  the 
Moros  recognized  as  the  head  of  Islam. 

Another  vigorous  campaign  was  necessary.  After  the  rains  Briga- 
dier-General S.  S.  Sumner  assembled  about  i,ioo  men  at  Camp  Vicars. 
Before  the  mobilization  was  completed  there  were  other  attacks  on 
the  camp.  A  column  of  700  men,  commanded  by  Captain  J.  J.  Persh- 
ing, set  out  on  September  17  toward  Maciu.  Half  a' dozen  forts  were 
captured  with  little  difficulty,  but  resistance  began  as  soon  as  the  troops 
entered  the  territories  of  the  Sultans  of  Uali,  Butig,  and  Maciu.  The 
two  Sultans  of  Maciu  replied  in  bold  terms  to  a  message  sent  them  by 
Captain  Pershing.  The  column  then  continued  on  its  way,  capturing 
thirty  forts  or  entrenched  positions,  with  a  loss  of  only  two  wounded, 
though  many  Moros  were  slain. 

The  principal  stronghold  of  Maciu,  in  the  swamps  at  the  edge  of 
the  lake,  was  supposed  by  its  defenders  to  be  impregnable.     It  was 
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hard  to  approach  it  'without  exposing  the  attacking  parties  to  a  mur- 
derous fire  from  the  native  cannon,  which  were  not  ineffective  at  close 
range.  When  Captain  Pershing  came  close  to  this  fortress  on  Septem- 
ber 30  he  sent  to  the  Sultan  a  last  message,  offering  terms  of  peace,  but 
the  boastful  Moros  replied  that  if  they  could  be  captured  alive  they 
would  be  willing  to  go  into  slavery. 

A  siege  was  then  begun.  As  the  American  lines  drew  closer  and  it 
became  possible  to  examine  the  effects  of  the  shrapnel  fire  from  the 
mountain  battery  it  looked  as  if  capture  might  be  effected  by  storm. 
An  attacking  party,  however,  found  the  inner  walls  strongly  manned, 
so  it  withdrew  and  the  bombardment  was  continued.  A  sortie  was 
made  by  the  Sultan  of  Cabutatan.  He  and  all  his  followers  were 
killed.  By  the  night  of  October  2  the  American  guns  were  only  100 
yards  from  the  fort,  and  the  following  day  it  was  found  that  those  of 
the  defenders  who  had  not  been  slain  had  escaped  through  an  under- 
ground passage.  One  Sultan,  seven  dattos,  and  forty-two  other  Moros 
were  killed,  and  fifty  were  wounded.  The  only  American  casualties 
were  two  wounded. 

The  effect  of  this  victory  was  to  check  the  movement  which  was 
tending  to  unite  the  Moros  in  an  anti-American  coalition.  The  lesson 
of  Maciu  impressed  the  Sultan  of  Bacolod  so  strongly  that  he  soon 
made  formal  protestations  of  friendship. 

The  Tariff 

"  The  time  has  come,"  said  President  Roosevelt  in  his  message 
transmitted  to  Congress  on  December  3,  1901,  "  when  there  should  be 
additional  legislation  for  the  Philippines."  Ten  days  later  the  House 
of  Representatives  began  consideration  of  a  bill  "  temporarily  to  pro- 
vide revenue  fdr  the  Philippine  Islands  and  other  purposes."  The 
recent  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  (see  Our  Own  Times,  Volume  I.) 
had  made  it  necessary  for  Congress  to  prescribe  what  tariff  measure 
might  be  required  to  furnish  revenues  to  the  Philippine  Government, 
and  the  new  bill  was  intended  to  supply  this  need.  It  was  passed  by 
the  House  on  December  18,  and  by  the  Senate,  which  made  certain 
amendments,  on  February  24.  The  House  non-conferred  on  the 
amendments,  but  the  report  of  a  conference  committee  was  adopted, 
and  the  President  gave  his  approval  on  March  8. 
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.  The  measure  required,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  tariff  laws  enacted 
by  the  Philippine  Commission  remain  in  full  force,  imports  into  the 
Philippines  from  other  countries  (including  the  United  States)  being 
levied  in  accordance  with  the  Commission's  prescription.  On  native 
Philippine  goods  imported  into  the  United  States  the  duty  was  to 
be  seventy-five  per  cent,  of  the  duty  levied  on  the  same  goods  when 
imported  from  other  countries.  On  certain  Philippine  articles  of 
export  the  Insular  Government  collected  an  export  tax.  The  amount 
of  the  export  tax  on  those  articles  was  to  be  deducted  from  the  amount 
of  import  duty  charged  on  entry  into  the  United  States;  and  it  was 
further  provided  that  on  articles  which,  under  the  existing  tariff  laws, 
entered  the  United  States  duty  free  no  export  tax  should  be  collected. 
If  criticism  were  to  be  advanced  against  the  Philippine  tariff  scheme, 
it  would  be  said  that  the  tax  fell  too  heavily  upon  the  natives  them- 
selves by  requiring  the  payment  of  high  duties  on  articles  imported 
chiefly  for  native  use.  A  discouragingly  large  amount  of  the  revenue 
was  appropriated  to  the  expenses  of  the  Insular  Government;  a  dis- 
couragingly small  amount  to  road  building  and  other  public  works, 
although  education  was  liberally  provided  for.  But  the  United  States 
could  not  be  expected  to  show  as  favorable  a  balance  sheet  in  its  admin- 
istration of  the  Philippines  as  some  of  the  older  colonizing  govern- 
ments in  Far  Eastern  territories  which  had  engaged  their  attention 
for  long  periods  of  years.  The  American  authorities  admittedly  had 
much  to  learn.  They  were  also,  it  might  be  said,  hampered  in  their 
government  of  an  as  yet  inferior  race  by  the  very  American  ideals  of 
liberty  and  equality  of  rights  which  engendered  in  them  the  spirit  of 
fair  dealing  and  the  unselfish  desire  to  make  the  islanders,  if  possible, 
an  efficient  people.  Yet  their  problem  wag  one  that  had  to  be  worked 
out;  and  the  concentrated  energy  which  they  devoted  to  it  was  not 
wasted. 

The  Philippine  Government  Bill 

A  legislative  climax  in  Philippine  policy  was  reached  with  the  de- 
bates upon  and  the  ultimate  amendment  and  passage  of  the  Philippine 
Government  "Bill,  designated  as  "  an  act  temporarily  to  provide  for  the 
administration  of  the  affairs  of  civil  government  in  the  Philippine 
Islands,  and  for  other  purposes."     This  measure  was  reported  from  the 
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Senate  Committee  in  the  Philippines  on  March  31,  and  on  April  18 
began  the  discussion  which  continued,  with  some  interruption,  until 
June  3.  Not  merely  the  practicability  and  advisability  of  the  provisions 
of  the  bill  were  debated;  the  whole  Philippine  question  was  brought 
up,  and  Anti-Imperialism  may  be  said  to  have  made  at  this  time  its  last 
great  stand. 

The  bill  was  a  long  one.  Full  quotation  is  not  here  necessary.  A 
number  of  sections  were  devoted  to  a  system  of  mining  laws,  and  there 
were  minor  provisions,  many  of  which  may  later  demand  attention  in 
connection  with  their  effect  on  administrative  problems.  But  the 
principal  points  are  here  summarized  as  approved  by  the  President  on 
July  I.  J 

The  main  object  of  the  bill,  as  explained  by  its  sponsors,  was  to 
replace  military  by  civil  government.  The  second  object  was  cau- 
tiously to  open  avenues  for  the  development  of  the  islands.  To  these 
ends  it  was  first  provided  that  the  civil  machinery  created  by  the  Presi- 
dent under  the  war  power  should  be  continued.  More  specifically 
there  were  to  be  a  Civil  Governor,  a  Vice-Governor,  a  Commission,  and 
four  executive  departments  —  Interior,  Commerce  and  Police,  Finance 
and  Justice,  and  Public  Instruction.  It  was  provided  that  the  Gov- 
ernor, Vice-Governor,  members  of  the  Commission,  and  heads .  of 
executive  departments  should  be  appointed  by  the  President,  "  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate."  The  executive  acts  of 
the  President  and  the  Commission  under  the  war  power  were  formally 
approved. 

Various  safeguards  of  individual  liberty  were  provided,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  ideals  of  the  XJnited  States  Constitution.  For  example, 
this  clause  may  be  quoted :  "  That  no  law  shall  be  passed  abridging 
the  freedom  of  speech  or  of  the  press,  or  the  right  of  the  people  peace- 
ably to  assemble  and  petition  the  Government  for  redress  of  griev- 
ances." 

The  most  telling  objection  made  to  the  continuance  of  the  prelim- 
inary method  of  administering  the  islands  was  that  it  centralized, 
more  or  less  permanently,  large  powers  in  the  President.  "  A  Presi- 
dential despotism,"  one  critic  called  it.  No  better  method  was  thought 
of,  however,  and  the  alternative  —  the  withdrawal  of  the  United  States 
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from  the  Philippines  —  was  unthinkable  to  the  great  majority  of  the 
American  people. 

A  census  of  the  Philippines  was  ordered  in  the  Sixth  Section.  It 
was  to  be  made,  "  whenever  the  existing  insurrection  in  the  Philippine 
Islands  shall  have  ceased  and  a  condition  of  general  and  complete  peace 
shall  have  been  established  therein  and  the  fact  shall  be  certified  to  the 
President  by  the  Philippine  Commission."  A  census,  naturally,  would 
be  .a  necessary  preliminary  to  any  scheme  for  partially  representative 
government,  such  as  was  provided  for  m  Section  7,  which  reads  as 
follows : 

"  That  two  years  after  the  completion  and  publication  of  the  census, 
in  case  such  condition  of  general  and  complete  peace  with  recognition 
of  the  authority  of  the  United  States  shall  have  continued  in  the  terri- 
tory of  said  islands  not  inhabited  by  Moros  or  other  non-Christian 
tribes  and  such  facts  shall  have  been  certified  to  the  President  by  the 
Philippine  Commission,  the  President  upon  being  satisfied  thereof  shall 
direct  said  Commission  to  call,  and  the  Commission  shall  call,  a  general 
election  for  the  choice  of  delegates  to  a  popular  assembly  of  the  people 
of  said  territory  in  the  Philippine  Islands,  which  shall  be  known  as 
the  Philippine  Assembly.  After  said  Assembly  shall  have  convened 
and  organized,  all  the  legislative  power  heretofore  conferred  on  the 
Philippine  Commission  in  all  that  part  of  said  islands  not  inhabited  by 
Moros  or  other  non-Christian  tribes  shall  be  vested  in  a  legislature 
consisting  of  two  houses  —  the  Philippine  Commission  and  the  Philip- 
pine Assembly.  Said  Assembly  shall  consist  of  not  less  than  fifty  nor 
more  than  100  members  to  be  apportioned  by  said  Commission  among 
the  Provinces  as  nearly  as  practicable  according  to  population:  Pro- 
vided, That  no  Province  shall  have  less  than  one  member:  And  pro- 
vided further,  That  Provinces  entitled  by  population  to  more  than  one 
member  may  be  divided  into  such  convenient  districts  as  the  said  Com- 
mission may  deem  best. 

"  Public  notice  of  such  division  shall  be  given  at  least  ninety  days 
prior  to  such  election,  and  the  election  shall  be  held  under  rules  and 
regulations  to  be  prescribed  by  law.  The  qualification  of  electors  in 
such  election  shall  be  the  same  as  is  now  provided  by  law  in  case  of 
electors  in  municipal  elections.    The  members  of  the  Assembly  shall 
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hold  office  for  two  years  from  the  first  day  of  January  next  following 
their  election,  and  their  successors  shall  be  chosen  by  the  people  every 
second  year  thereafter.  No  person  shall  be  eligible  to  such  election 
who  is  not  a  qualified  elector  of  the  election  district  in  which  he  may 
be  chosen,  owing  allegiance  to  the  United  States,  and  twenty-five  years 
of  age. 

"  The  Legislature  shall  hold  annual  sessions,  commencing  on  the 
first  Monday  of  February  in  each  year  and  continuing  not  exceeding 
ninety  days  thereafter  (Sundays  and  holidays  not  included) :  Provided, 
That  the  first  meeting  of  the  Legislature  shall  be  held  upon  the  call  of 
the  Governor  within  ninety  days  after  the  first  election :  And  provided 
further,  That  if  at  the  termination  of  any  session  the  appropriations 
necessary  for  the  support  of  government  shall  not  have  been  made,  an 
amount  equal  to  the  sums  appropriated  in  the  last  appropriation  bills 
for  such  purposes  shall  be  deemed  to  be  appropriated:  and  until  the 
legislature  shall  act  in  such  behalf  the  Treasurer  may,  with  the  advice 
of  the  Governor,  make  the  payments  necessary  for  the  purposes  afore- 
said. 

"  The  Legislature  may  be  called  in  special  session  at  any  time  by 
the  Civil  Governor  for  general  legislation,  or  for  action  on  such  specific 
subjects  as  he  may  designate.  No  special  session  shall  continue  longer 
than  thirty  days,  exclusive  of  Sundays. 

"  The  Assembly  shall  be  the  judge  of  the  elections,  returns  and 
qualifications  of  its  members.  A  majority  shall  constitute  a  quorum  to 
do  business,  but  a  smaller  number  may  adjourn  from  day  to  day  and 
may  be  authorized  to  compel  the  attendance  of  absent  members.  It 
shall  choose  its  Speaker  and  other  officers,  and  the  salaries  of  its  mem- 
bers and  officers  shall  be  fixed  by  law.  It  may  determine  the  rule  of 
its  proceedings,  punish  its  members  for  disorderly  behavior,  and  with 
the  concurrence  of  two-thirds  expel  a  member.  It  shall  keep  a  journal 
of  its  proceedings,  which  shall  be  published,  and  the  yeas  and  nays 
of  the  members  on  any  question  shall,  on  the  demand  of  one-fifth  of 
those  present,  be  entered  on  the  journal." 

The  plan  needs  little  analysis.  It  provided  for  as  liberal  a  repre- 
sentative system  as  could  well  be  hoped  for.  Not  included  in  the 
original  Senate  bill,  it  was  inserted  as  an  amendment  by  the  House.  It 
was  not  easy  at  the  time  to  estimate  the  capability  of  the  Filipinos  for 
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self-government.  However,  the  parliamentary  system  was  not  to  be 
put  into  operation  until  the  President  could  certify  to  a  "  condition  of 
general  and  complete  peace." 

Ill 

Let  us  now  note  what  check  was  to  be  placed  on  Philippine  govern- 
ment by  the  Government  at  Washington.  First  it  should  be  recorded 
that  "  at  the  same  time  with  the  first  meeting  of  the  Philippine  Legisla- 
ture, and  biennially  thereafter,  there  shall  be  chosen  by  said  Legisla- 
ture, each  house  voting  separately,  two  resident  Commissioners  to  the 
United  States,  who  shall  be  entitled  to  an  official  recognition  as  such 
by  all  departments  upon  presentation  to  the  President  of  a  certificate 
of  election  by  the  Civil  Governor  of  said  islands."  The  Filipinos  were 
thus  to  be  enabled  to  place  their  needs  directly  before  the  central  Gov- 
ernment. 

The  final  authority  of  Congress  in  Philippine  matters  was  reserved 
in  Section  86 :  "  That  all  laws  passed  by  the  Government  of  the  Philip- 
pine Islands  shall  be  reported  to  Congress,  which  hereby  reserves  the 
power  and  authority  to  annul  the  same,  and  the  Philippine  Commission 
is  hereby  directed  to  make  annual  report  of  all  its  receipts  and  expendi- 
tures to  the  Secretary  of  War." 

On  the  judicial  as  well  as  on  the  legislative  side  the  ultimate  author- 
ity would  rest  in  the  United  States.  A  Supreme  Court,  courts  of  first 
instance,  and  municipal  courts  were  provided  for  the  Philippines.  The 
Chief  Justice  and  Associate  Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court  were  to  be 
appointed  by  the  President,  with  the  ratification  of  the  Senate.  The 
judges  of  the  courts  of  first  instance  were  to  be  appointed  by  the  Civil 
Governor,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Philippine  Com- 
mission. In  Section  lo  it  was  provided,  "  That  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States  shall  have  jurisdiction  to  review,  revise,  reverse, 
modify,  or  affirm  the  final  judgments  and  decrees  of  the  Suprone  Court 
of  the  Philippine  Islands,"  in  cases  of  importance,  designated  by  the 
nature  of  the  dispute  or  the  amount  of  money  involved.  The  real 
control  of  the  Philippines  thus  remained  at  Washington. 

One  section  of  the  bill  continued  the  Division  of  Insular  AflFairs 
of  the  War  Department,  organized  by  the  Secretary  of  War,  and  di- 
rected that  it  thereafter  be  known  as  the  Bureau  of  Insular  Affairs 
of  the  War  Department. 
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IV 

The  laws  regarding  public  lands  permitted  the  lease  and  sale  of 
tracts  by  the  Philippine  Government.  Forty-three  sections  of  the  bill 
were  devoted  to  laws  governing  the  purchase  or  occupation  of  mineral 
lands. 

Authority  was  given  for  the  purchase  of  the  lands  of  the  Friars. 
To  secure  funds  to  buy  these  lands  the  Philippine  Government  was 
authorized  to  issue  bonds.  Then  — "  all  lands  acquired  by  virtue  of 
the  preceding  section  shall  constitute  a  part  and  portion  of  the  public 
property  of  the  Government  of  the  Philippine  Islands,  and  may  be 
held,  sold,  and  conveyed,  or  leased  temporarily  for  a  period  not  exceed- 
ing three  years  after  their  acquisition."  Room  was  left  for  the  Philip- 
pine Government  to  use  its  discretion  as  to  the  terms  of  sale  to  the 
people. 

Permission  for  the  Philippine  Government  to  grant  franchises  was 
accorded,  with  numerous  technical  safeguards  of  the  public  interest. 
There  was  a  clause  designed  to  prevent  land  speculation  by  forbidding 
corporations  to  conduct  the  business  of  buying  or  selling  real  estate  or 
of  holding  or  owning  more  real  estate  than  they  might  reasonably 
require  for  their  business.  Corporations  might,  however,  lend  funds 
upon  real  estate  security  and  purchase  real  estate  when  necessary  for 
the  collection  of  loans,  but  would  be  required  within  five  years  to  dis- 
pose of  real  estate  so  obtained. 

V 

When  the  question  of  Philippine  coinage  came  up  in  the  final  con- 
ference on  the  bill  the  Senate  provision  for  the  coinage  of  a  Philippine 
silver  dollar  was  strongly  opposed  by  the  representatives  of  the  House, 
which  had  so  amended  the  text  as  to  provide  for  the  establishment  of 
the  gold  standard  in  the  islands.  The  position  of  the  majority  of  the 
Senate  was  voiced  in  the  original  debate  by  Senator  H.  C.  Lodge, 
who  said : 

"  No  greater  mistake  could  be  made  than  to  change  the  system  of 
currency  now  in  existence  in  those  islands  and  to  alter  the  standard  to 
which  the  people  have  been  accustomed  for  many  years.  It  is  always 
a  dangerous  thing  to  change  the  money  standard  of  a  people;  and 
.  .  .  at  this  time  it  would  be  exceedingly  perilous.  They  are  now, 
and  have  long  been,  upon  the  single  silver  standard,  with  the  free 
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coinage  of  Mexican  dollars  as  the  unit  of  value  and  the  current  coin 
of  the  islands.  We  simply  substitute  for  the  Mexican  dollar  an  Ameri- 
can Filipino  dollar  .  .  .  following  in  that  respect  the  example  of 
Great  Britain  in  Hong  Kong,  Singapore,  and  the  Straits  Settlements, 
for  which  she  has  coined  what  is  known  as  the  Bombay  dollar." 

The  Senate  receded  from  this  ground  before  the  final  conference 
report.  The  House  also  receded  from  its  demand  for  the  gold 
standard.  In  its  ultimate  form  the  bill  provided  for  the  establishment 
of  a  Mint  at  Manila  and  the  coining  of  subsidiary  coins,  the  highest 
denomination  of  which  was  to  be  a  coin  of  fifty  centavos,  containing 
192  9/10  grains  of  silver.  Coinage  was  to  be  made  under  the  authority 
of  the  Philippine  Government.  Nothing  was  said  about  a  dollar  unit, 
but  permission  was  given  for  the  Philippine  Government,  in  its  dis- 
cretion, to  "  recoin  the  Spanish  Filipino  dollar  and  subsidiary  silver 
coins  issued  under  the  authority  of  the  Spanish  Government  for  use  in 
said  islands  into  the  subsidiary  coins  provided  for  in  the  preceding 
Section  at  such  rate  and  under  such  regulations  as  it  may  prescribe, 
and  the  subsidiary  silver  coins  authorized  by  this  Section  shall  be  legal 
tender  in  said  islands  to  the  amount  of  $10." 

Civil  Government 

The  growth  of  interest  in  civil  government  among  the  Filipinos 
who  accepted  American  rule  was  rapid.  There  were  two  leading  politi- 
cal parties  among  the  natives.  The  Federal  party  held  views  which 
were  expressed  with  fair  completeness  in  the  law  just  summarized; 
that  is,  it  desired  amnesty  for  political  offenders  and  the  extension  of 
civil  government  on  a  partly  representative  basis.  It  urged  the  re- 
striction of  exploitation  by  more  conservative  laws,  even,  than  the 
Philippine  Commission  favored.  The  so-called  Conservative  party, 
while  desirous  of  peace,  was  opposed  to  American  rule,  and  looked 
forward  to  an  independent  Filipino  Government.  The  Conservatives 
were,  in  large  part,  Spanish  mestizos,  who  were  in  sympathy  with  many 
of  the  old  Spanish  institutions. 

The  Act  of  Congress  providing  a  civil  government  for  the  Philip- 
pines went  into  effect  on  July  i.  A  series  of  proclamations  on  July 
4  declared  the  insurrection  at  an  end,  relieved  the  military  arm  from  its 
former  civil  duties  in  the  archipelago,  and  offered  amnesty  to  natives 
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who  had  taken  part  in  the  insurrection.  Civil  government  went  into 
effect  in  all  parts  of  the  Philippines  except  the  southern  islands  which 
were  inhabited  by  the  Moros,  the  organization  of  the  Provincial  Gov- 
ernment in  Laguna  completing  the  establishment  of  civil  rule  in  all 
the  northern  Provinces.  The  Military  Governor-General  of  the  islands 
became  simply  the  commander  of  the  military  division  of  the  Philip- 
pines. The  army  was  reduced  to  27,000  men,  and  the  garrison  for 
1903  was  later  fixed  at  17,000. 

II 

In  proclaiming  amnesty,  the  President,  after  pronouncing  pacifica- 
tion complete,  referred  to  the  violation  of  the  rules  of  civilized  warfare 
by  the  Filipino  insurgents.  "  It  is  believed,"  he  said,  "  that  such  acts 
were  generally  committed  in  ignorance  of  those  laws."  Therefore, 
"  it  is  deemed  to  be  wise  and  humane  "  to  relieve  from  punishment  the 
doers  of  such  acts.  Full  and  complete  amnesty  was  granted,  certain 
exceptions  being  made  in  cases  where  certain  crimes  had  been  com- 
mitted. 

The  only  condition  of  complete  amnesty  to  political  offenders  was 
that  they  should  swear  allegiance  to  the  United  States.  The  former 
insurgent  leaders  unhesitatingly  took  the  oath.  In  September  the 
Filipinos  who  had  been  banished  to  Guam  were  brought  back  to  the 
Philippines. 

It  was  the  intention  to  replace  the  American  soldiery  as  rapidly  as 
possible  with  a  native  constabulary,  officered  partly  by  Americans  and 
partly  by  Filipinos.  A  law  providing  for  an  insular  constabulary  was 
passed  by  the  Philippine  Commission  in  1901.  In  each  Province  there 
was  to  be  a  body  of  not  less  than  fifteen  nor  more  than  150  Filipino 
privates,  whose  duties  should  be  to  suppress  ladronism  and  preserve 
order.  The  difficulties  of  this  work  were  manifold,  but  a  wise  choice 
was  made  in  the  selection  of  Captain  Henry  T.  Allen,  of  the  Sixth 
Cavalry,  to  be  chief  of  the  constabulary,  and  his  energy  greatly  facili- 
tated the  organization  of  the  force  and  made  it  effective. 

Captain  Allen,  a  Kentuckian,  a  man  in  his  full  vigor,  had  done 
heroic  work  as  a  military  explorer  as  well  as  on  the  battlefield.  His 
first  service  wnas  in  the  American  Northwest.  In  1884-5  he  commanded 
an  exploring  expedition  in  Alaska,  showing  great  resource  in  meeting 
almost  insuperable  dangers.    He  was  an  instructor  in  the  United  States 
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Military  Academy  in  1890,  and  the  same  year  became  military  attachS 
of  the  Embassy  at  St.  Petersburg.  In  1895  ^^  was  transferred  to 
Berlin.  During  the  Spanish  War  he  was  commended  for  conspicuous 
courage  at  El  Caney,  and  later,  in  the  Philippines,  gave  "  distinguished 
and  meritorious  "  service. 

The  constabulary  was  organized  by  gradual  enlistments  until  in 
1902  it  numbered  about  5,000  men.  The  local  police  were  in  a  certain 
degree  under  the  supervision  of  the  constabulary,  so  that  the  force 
which  Captain  Allen  directly  or  indirectly  controlled  numbered  all  told 
about  20,000.  His  scattered  companies  did  excellent  work,  but  they 
could  not  always  cope  with  sudden  outbreaks.  Thus  the  ladrones  be- 
came so  active  in  the  neighborhood  of  Manila  during  the  autumn  of 
of  1902  that  it  became  necessary  to  call  upon  the  army  for  assistance. 
Unquestionably  some  time  must  pass  before  the  Philippines  would  be 
thoroughly  at  peace,  for  there  were  still  many  Filipinos  who  found 
robbery  and  crime  an  easier  means  of  Uving  than  settled  industry. 

The  Friar  Lands 

Shortly  before  the  President  affixed  his  signature  to  the  Philippine 
Act  Governor  Taft  went  to  Rome  to  discuss  with  the  Holy  See  the 
vexing  questions  about  the  Philippine  friars.  The  friars,  rather  than 
tlie  Spanish  Governors,  had  formerly  been  the  real  rulers  of  the  Philip- 
pines. By  gifts  and  bequests  they  acquired  the  best  of  the  land,  be- 
coming fat  monopolists  —  plutocrats  and  autocrats.  The  Tagals  suf- 
fered heavily  under  the  oppression  of  friar  rule  and  the  insurrection 
against  the  Americans  was  in  large  measure  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
vested  rights  of  the  friars  were  reserved  by  the  Treaty  of  Paris  between 
the  United  States  and  Spain.  Who  the  friars  were  and  what  was  their 
status  has  already  been  explained  in  the  first  volume  of  this  history. 
It  remains  to  show  what  progress  was  made  in  1902  toward  the  solu- 
tion of  the  problem  which  their  vested  rights  created. 

I 

The  extirpation  of  the  rebellion  left  the  Friar  problem  as  a  sharply 
defined  issue.  Led  by  Father  Aglipay,  who  had  been  an  insurgent 
leader,  a  large  party  among  the  Filipinos  organized  a  Catholic  Church 
of  their  own  — independent  of  Rome.  This  Independent  Catholic 
Church  elected  Father  Aglipay  as  its  bishop,  and  began  to  seize  church 
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property  on  the  ground  that  it  belonged  not  to  the  Friars  but  to  the 
peopley  who  had  contributed  it  for  religious  purposes.  This  movement 
began  in  1901,  and  at  the  beginning  of  1902  it  was  so  strong  as  to 
interrupt  the  negotiations  then  proceeding  between  Governor  Taft  and 
the  papal  representative  at  Manila  regarding  the  friar  lands.  The 
church  authorities  demanded  that  the  authorized  priests  be  placed  in 
possession  of  their  church  property,  with  the  assistance,  if  necessary, 
of  the  constabulary.  In  cases  where  the  seizures  were  shown  to  be 
unlawful  the  Aglipay  Church  was  forced  by  executive  action  to  return 
the  property  to  its  rightful  possessors. 

II 

On  his  visit  to  Rome  Governor  Taft  laid  the  whole  question  before 
a  special  commission  of  Cardinals.  He  proposed  that  the  United  States 
Government  purchase  the  friars'  lands  at  a  valuation  to  be  fixed  by 
five  commissioners  —  two  to  represent  the  United  States,  two  to  rep- 
resent the  Vatican,  and  one  to  be  appointed  by  the  Viceroy  of  India. 
The  Pope,  it  was  suggested,  should  then  recall  from  the  Philippines 
within  two  years,  the  friars  of  the  orders  against  which  the  animosity 
of  the  Filipinos  was  directed. 

The  recall  of  the  friars  within  a  fixed  period  was  not  acceptable  to 
the  Holy  See.  Factious  minorities,  it  was  urged,  should  not  be  per- 
mitted to  keep  the  priests  from  their  parishes.  A  recall,  moreover, 
would  seem  to  involve  an  admission  that  the  friars  were  unworthy. 
And  as  the  rights  of  the  friars  were  guaranteed  by  the  Treaty  of  Paris 
to  recall  them  might  bring  the  Vatican  into  conflict  with  the  Spanish 
Government.  However,  the  Vatican  was  willing  to  replace  the  Spanish 
friars  gradually  by  priests  of  other  nationalities.  The  plan  for  the 
sale  of  the  friars'  lands  was  acceptable  to  the  Church,  but  the  refusal 
of  the  Holy  See  to  promise  the  recall  of  the  friars  within  a  stated  time 
appears  to  have  led  Governor  Taft  to  withdraw  his  oflfer  of  purchase. 
The  negotiations  were  then  broken  off,  to  be  taken  up  later  at  Manila 
and  settled  on  the  ground  by  Governor  Taft  and  the  Apostolic  Delegate 
to  the  Philippines. 

The  discussions  at  Rome  at  least  helped  to  clarify  the  situation. 
The  Church  appeared  to  have  as  much  to  gain  from  the  withdrawal 
of  the  friars  as  had  the  United  States.  The  bulk  of  Christianized 
Filipinos  were  hostile  not  to  the  Church  but  to  the  friars,  and  the  intro- 
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duction  of  American  priests  seemed  likely  to  prove  the  best  means  of 
holding  the  Filipinos  to  their  church  allegiance.  The  question  was  one 
not  between  the  United  States  and  the  Roman  Church,  but  between  a 
few  hundred  friars  and  several  million  Filipino  Catholics. 

The  final  words  of  the  American  Government  in  the  years'  series  of 
negotiations  were  spoken  by  Mr.  Root,  the  Secretary  of  War,  through 
Governor  Taft.  His  note,  which  put  clearly  the  American  view  of  the 
problem,  was  in  part  as  follows : 

"  It  should  not  be  understood  that  the  Philippine  Government  is 
asking  to  modify  or  in  any  manner  affect  the  conduct  of  religious  mat- 
ters on  the  part  of  the  Holy  See,  or  on  the  part  of  the  heads  of  the 
orders,  or  for  any  compulsory  exclusion  or  proceeding  whatever.  It  is 
rather  that  the  Philippine  Government  desires  social  results  which  it 
deems  of  great  importance  to  the  welfare  of  the  Philippine  people,  and 
which  can  be  accomplished  only  by  the  withdrawal  of  this  class  of 
persons,  who  have  fortuitously  been  thrown  into  special  and  antagonistic 
political  relations  with  the  people.  That  Government  has  proposed  an 
arrangement  which  it  supposed  to  be  very  advantageous  to  the  Church, 
and  worth  its  own  while  to  carry  out,  if  the  ecclesiastical  authorities 
having  the  direction  of  the  religious  orders  should  see  fit  voluntarily 
to  withdraw  them  from  the  islands.  Such  a  voluntary  withdrawal 
cannot  be  considered  a  violation  of  any  rights  under  the  Treaty  of 
Paris  or  otherwise,  or  any  reflection  either  upon  the  nation  or  upon 
the  orders  to  which  the  persons  withdrawing  happen  to  belong. 

"  The  reasons  making  the  withdrawal  desirable  are  not  religious  or 
racial,  but  arise  from  the  political  and  social  relations  which  existed 
under  the  former  government,  and  which  have  created  personal  an- 
tipathies menacing  to  the  peace  and  order  of  the  community.  Such  a 
voluntary  withdrawal  .  .  .  would  simply  recognize  the  existence 
of  the  conditions  which  for  several  years  past  have  been  and  now  are 
preventing  these  particular  agents  from  serving  the  Church  in  the 
stations  to  which  they  were  assigned,  and  which  would  make  their 
reemployment  injurious  to  the  community." 

The  Control  of  the  Pacific 

In  the  Pacific  possessions  of  the  United  States  other  than  the  Philip- 
pines, and  also  in  Porto  Rico,  nothing  happened  in  1902  that  need  be 
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chronicled.  In  this  place  something  may  be  said,  however,  of  the  rela- 
tion of  these  possessions  to  the  larger  world-problems. 

A  decade  or  more  before  this  time  Captain  A.  T.  Mahan,  recognized 
as  an  authority  on  naval  topics,  showed  that  the  oceans,  instead  of 
separating  the  nations  bind  them  together.  The  Atlantic  had  super- 
seded the  Mediterranean  as  the  most  important  link  in  the  world's 
commerce.  And  it  would  not  be  long,  said  Captain  Mahan,  before 
the  importance  of  the  Pacific  would  greatly  transcend  the  importance 
of  the  Atlantic. 

I'he  teeming  millions  of  the  eastern  coast  of  Asia  were  beginning 
to  be  stirred  by  the  note  of  Western  progress.  They  were  soon  to 
become  a  great  commercial  factor,  for  there  were  many  of  them  to  buy 
the  goods  of  other  nations,  while  the  ultimate  development  of  their  own 
tremendous  material  resources  promised  large  contributions  from  them 
to  international  trade. 

In  the  development  of  Asia  the  relative  control  of  the  Pacific  would 
chiefly  determine  the  factorship  of  the  Western  nations.  What  Power 
could  open  up  and  hold  the  shortest  trade  routes  between  eastern 
Asia  and  Europe  would  gain  the  most  from  the  Asiatic  trade.  The 
United  States  was  so  situated  geographically  that  she  needed  only  to 
reach  out  into  the  Pacific  to  insure  her,  if  not  absolute  predominance, 
at  least  a  leading  position.  The  War  with  Spain  brought  the  great 
opportunity  to  gain  a  foothold  in  the  great  ocean.  Thereafter  the 
United  States  had  a  direct  line  of  communications  from  her  own 
Western  coast,  by  way  of  Hawaii,  Wake  Island,  and  Guam,  to  the 
Philippines.  To  the  southward  also,  lay  American  Samoa,  which 
possibly  might  become  an  entrepot  for  South  Sea  trade. 

The  growing  importance  of  the  Pacific  trade  is  apparent  from  a 
study  of  concrete  statistics.  Asia  and  Oceanica  were  importing  goods 
to  the  value  of  about  $1,200,000,  and  the  quantities  represented  by 
these  figures  were  rapidly  increasing.  About  one-tenth  of  this  trade 
belonged  to  the  United  States,  but  the  American  proportion  was  an- 
nually becoming  larger.  During  the  fiscal  year  that  ended  June  30, 
1902,  American  exports  to  China  increased  by  $14,000,000;  to  Japan, 
by  $2,000,000.  The  increase  in  the  Chinese  trade  was  abnormally 
great  because  in  the  two  preceding  years  there  had  been  a  falling  off 
in  Chinese  commerce,  owing  to  the  anti-foreign  outbreaks. 
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The  geographical  advantage  of  the  United  States  was  clear.  The 
distance  from  San  Francisco  to  Shanghai,  5,840  miles,  was  only  about 
one-half  the  distance  from  London  to  Shanghai  by  way  of  the  Suez 
Canal. 

The  Pacific  Cable 

The  acquisition  of  Hawaii  and  the  Philippines  awakened  the  United 
States  to  the  desirability  —  almost  necessity  —  of  a  submarine  tele- 
graph cable  to  connect  the  United  States  with  Asia,  Like  all  great 
plans,  a  Pacific  cable  had  been  long  projected ;  but  it  did  not  become 
popular  until  after  the  War  with  Spain.  The  effects  of  that  war  upon 
the  American  national  consciousness  cannot  be  measured  at  this  date. 
Nevertheless  it  is  evident  even  now  that  no  other  war  so  nearly  blood- 
less has  ever  produced  such  tremendous  results.  Spain's  affront  was  a 
slap  that  awakened  the  American  people.  The  war  proved  to  the 
United  States  its  strength  and  showed  it  vast  opportunities.  The 
war  was  a  small  incident  that  led  immediately  to  a  great  broadening  of 
the  national  view.  The  decision  to  dig  an  isthmian  canal  and  to  lay  a 
Pacific  cable  followed  naturally  this  enlarged  outlook. 

There  was  a  question  whether  the  cable  should  be  laid  by  public 
or  private  enterprise.  After  much  discussion  the  construction  was 
left  to  a  private  company,  the  Commercial  Cable  Company,  whose 
former  President,  the  late  John  W.  Mackay,  had  been  one  of  the  first 
to  entertain  large  dreams  of  America's  future  in  the  western  ocean. 

The  first  section  of  the  cable  —  from  San  Francisco  to  Honolulu  — 
was  put  down  in  December,  1902.  The  cable  steamship  Silvertown 
arrived  at  San  Francisco  on  December  4.  On  the  tenth  the  shore  end 
of  the  cable  was  put  in  place,  and  on  the  fourteenth  the  shore  end  and 
the  easterly  end  of  the  submarine  line  were  spliced  on  the  beach  near 
the  Cliff  House.  A  great  throng  witnessed  the  ceremony,  which  was 
similar  to  that  attending  the  launching  of  a  ship.  Miss  Lucile  Gage, 
daughter  of  California's  Governor,  broke  a  bottle  over  the  wire 
strands  and  christened  them  as  the  "  Pacific  Cable." 

Noon  the  same  day  the  Silvertown  steamed  slowly  away  to  the 
southwest,  paying  out  cable  as  she  •  proceeded,  and  maintaining  tele- 
graphic communication  with  San  Francisco  until  the  first  part  of  the 
voyage  was  nearly  completed.    About  eleven  P.  M.  on  January  i, 
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1903,  connection  was  established  with  Honolulu,  and  a  few  minutes 
later  came  the  first  congratulatory  message  from  Hawaii.  If  some 
great  power  had  uprooted  the  Hawaiian  islands  from  their  deep  foun- 
dations under  the  sea  and  set  them  down  within  shouting  distance  of 
the  Golden  Gate,  the  effect,  so  far  as  verbal  communication  is  con- 
cerned, could  hardly  have  been  more  wonderful.  A  people  which  had 
always  been  several  days  behind  the  news  was  now  suddenly  brought 
up  to  the  moment. 

The  Hawaiian  section  of  the  cable  was  2,276  miles  long.  Its 
greatest  depth  was  3,175  fathoms.  The  cable,  more  than  an  inch  in 
diameter,  consisted  of  a  main  conducting  copper  wire,  wound  with 
ten  smaller  copper  wires,  insulated  with  three  coats  of  gutta-percha. 
The  weight  of  the  cable  was  500  pounds  to  each  nautical  mile. 

Cuba 

The  island  of  Cuba  passed  out  of  the  direct  control  of  the  United 
States  in  the  spring  of  1902.  Since  the  expulsion  of  Spain  the  Ameri- 
cans had  placed  Cuban  affairs  on  something  approaching  a  business 
basis,  had  introduced  sanitary  systems  which  made  a  great  improve- 
ment in  the  public  health,  and  had  led  the  people  gently  to  a  realiza- 
tion of  the  duties  they  must  meet  when  they  should  become  their  own 
masters.  And  now  the  United  States  carried  out  the  pledge  made  at 
the  time  of  the  Spanish  war  and  turned  over  the  government  of  the 
island  to  a  native  administration.  The  so-called  Piatt  Amendment, 
it  is  true,  left  a  check  rein  in  the  grasp  of  the  liberators,  but  it  was 
made  clear  that  no  restraint  would  be  imposed  unless  the  Cubans 
failed  to  fulfil  certain  responsibilities  which  were  almost  as  vital  to 
the  United  States  as  to  Cuba. 

The  Change  of  Government 

The  election  of  December  31,  1901,  resulted  in  the  choice  of  elec- 
tors who  favored  Sefior  Tomas  Estrada  Palma  for  the  presidency. 
(See  "Our  Own  Times,"  Volume  I.)  On  February  24,  1902,  the 
electors  met  and  formally  declared  for  Sefior  Palma  as  President  and 
Sefior  Estevez  as  Vice-President.  There  was  now  nothing  in  the  way 
of  the  transfer  of  authority  and  the  procedures  necessary  to  the  with- 
drawal of  the  American  officials  were  carried  on  without  friction. 
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President  Roosevelt  sent  a  message  to  the  United  States  Congress 
on  March  27,  calling  attention  to  the  coming  change  in  Cuba,  and 
suggesting  that  provision  be  made  for  a  United  States  Legation  at 
Havana  and  consulates  at  Havana,  Cienfuegos,  and  Santiago.  The 
Secretary  of  War  meantime  made  preparations  to  end  the  military 
occupation.  On  May  5  Governor-General  Wood  convened  the  Cuban 
Congress,  which,  after  passing  on  the  credentials  of  its  members,  offi- 
cially informed  the  Governor-General  of  the  election  of  Sefior  Palma 
to  the  Cuban  presidency.  The  President-elect  announced  his  Cabinet 
on  May  17,  as  follows:  Secretary  to  the  Government  (in  charge  of 
the  Rural  Guard,  the  Post-Office,  the  Signal  Service,  and  Sanitation), 
Diego  Tamayo ;  Secretary  of  State  and  of  Justice,  Carlos  Zaldo ;  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture,  Emilio  Terry;  Secretary  of  Public  Works, 
Manuel  Luciano  Diaz ;  Secretary  of  Public  Instruction,  Eduardo  Yero ; 
Secretary  of  Finance,  Garcia  Montes.  In  this  group  were  both  Na- 
tionalists and  Republicans,  including  one  independent  (Senor  Terry). 

The  new  Republic  was  born  on  May  20.  Promptly  at  noon  Senor 
Palma  signed  a  document  which  had  been  prepared  by  the  United 
States  War  Department,  in  which  he  undertook,  on  behalf  of  the 
Cuban  Government,  the  obligations  assumed  by  the  United  States  as 
to  Cuba  in  the  treaty  of  Paris  and  promised  immediately  to  proclaim 
the  Cuban  Constitution,  with  its  appendix  containing  the  Piatt  Amend- 
ment. Then  was  handed  to  him  a  letter  from  President  Roosevelt, 
addressed  to  the  President  and  Congress  of  Cuba,  declaring  the  Amer- 
ican occupation  at  an  end. 

The  American  flag  that  floated  above  the  Governor's  palace  was 
hauled  down  by  General  Wood,  who,  assisted  by  General  Gomez,  the 
Cuban  patriot,  at  once  raised  the  flag  of  the  new  Republic.  At  the 
same  time  the  American  flags  on  Morro  Castle  and  Santa  Clara  and 
Punta  fortresses  came  down  and  the  Cuban  flag  appeared  in  their 
stead.  Cannon  saluted  the  Stars  and  Stripes  as  they  were  lowered 
and  the  Cuban  flag  as  it  was  raised,  and  then  the  American  soldiery 
marched  to  the  wharf  and  embarked  on  the  transport  that  was  wait- 
ing to  take  them  back  to  their  own  country.  General  Wood  and  his 
staff  boarding  the  cruiser  Brooklyn,  The  only  remaining  sign  of 
American  rule  was  the  800  artillerymen  who  were  left  to  care  for 
three  coast  batteries  until  they  could  be  replaced  by  a  Cuban  force. 
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III 

A  brief  summary  of  the  work  done  in  Cuba  by  the  United  States 
may  be  quoted  from  General  Wood.  In  a  statement  made  shortly 
before  the  evacuation  he  said :  "  At  the  beginning  of  the  American 
occupation  Cuba  was  without  provincial  or  municipal  governments, 
a  general  condition  of  chaos  existed  in  all  departments  of  the  civil 
government,  no  schools  were  in  operation  outside  a  few  of  the  larger 
towns,  the  country  was  full  of  beggars,  the  towns  were  unhealthful 
and  unsanitary,  lawlessness  and  disorder  prevailed  in  the  rural  dis- 
tricts, and  swarms  of  hungry,  destitute  people  were  everywhere.  The 
municipal  and  State  buildings,  as  a  rule,  were  in  an  abandoned  condi- 
tion and  thorough  unrepair;  public  works  had  received  no  attention 
for  years,  the  revenue  service  was  without  adequate  equipment,  there 
were  no  proper  hospitals  or  charities,  and  the  treasuries  of  the  munici- 
palities. Provinces,  and  State  were  empty. 

"  Cuba  will  be  delivered  to  the  Cuban  Government  with  well- 
organized  municipal  governments,  elected  by  the  people;  nearly  4,000 
public  schools,  aside  from  the  high  schools  and  universities,  and  a 
good  system  of  charities  and  hospitals,  well  equipped  with  buildings, 
material,  and  personnel.  A  new  school  law  is  in  operation;  revenue 
cutters  have  been  built,  and  launches  purchased;  the  custom  houses 
have  been  repaired  and  the  service  is  well  organized ;  an  efficient  rural 
g^ard  maintains,  and  has  maintained,  excellent  order  in  the  island, 
beggars  are  almost  unknown  now,  and  idle  people  are  few,  and  the 
municipalities  are  all  collecting  taxes  and  bearing  the  burdens  of  their 
own  expenses.  The  mortality  of  the  island  now  compares  favorably 
with  that  of  the  United  States,  the  towns  and  cities  are  healthful  and 
well-ordered,  all  departments  of  the  Government  have  been  placed 
upon  a  modem  basis,  and  a  transfer  has  been  made  of  a  half  million 
dollars  in  the  Cuban  Treasury." 

First  Steps  in  Freedom 

As  soon  as  the  new  Government  was  installed  the  Cuban  Congress 
proclaimed  the  Constitution.  President  Palma's  first  message  to  Con- 
gress was  read  on  May  28.  He  paid  a  tribute  to  the  United  States 
for  the  assistance  given  in  the  war  for  independence,  and  spoke  hope- 
fully of  the  resources  and  ability  of  the  new  country.     The  encourage- 
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ment  of  agriculture  and  stock  raising  he  considered  especially  advis- 
able, for  it  was  necessary  to  admit  that  the  economic  condition  of  the 
island  was  unsatisfactory.  He  attributed  the  crisis  in  the  sugar  in- 
dustry to  the  over-production  of  beet  sugar  in  Europe.  *'  There  is 
no  reason,"  he  said,  "  to  entertain  doubt  regarding  a  very  near 
improvement,  as  soon  as  the  reciprocity  treaty  is  negotiated  with  the 
United  States  and  an  outlet  can  be  given,  under  favorable  conditions, 
to  our  two  principal  products  —  sugar  and'  tobacco." 

The  total  revenues,  according  to  President  Palma,  were  to  be 
$17,514,000;  the  total  expenditures,  $14,899,967  —  this  for  the  first 
year.  Nearly  all  the  revenue  was  to  come  from  customs.  The  esti- 
mated cost  of  the  department  of  government  was  to  be  $4,529,998  — 
the  heaviest  item  of  expenditure.  The  department  of  public  instruc- 
tion, the  second  heaviest  on  the  expenditure  list,  called  for  $3,721,790. 
It  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  largest  single  item  in  the  budget  was 
$3,021,313,  for  primary  instruction. 

The  Cuban  Senate  passed  a  bill  on  June  7,  granting  amnesty  to  all 
American  citizens  under  sentence  in  Cuba,  or  against  whom  proceed- 
ings were  pending.  Thus  went  free  the  men  who  had  been  convicted 
of  the  well  remembered  postal  frauds  —  ex-Director  of  Posts  Rath- 
bone,  Financial  Agent  Neely,  and  Auditor  Reeves.  Their  embezzle- 
ments had  been  the  one  dark  blot  upon  the  American  administration 
of  the  island.  Rathbone  still  protested  his  innocence  and  urged  that 
his  case  be  examined  more  thoroughly. 

II 

There  were  two  practical  questions  between  Cuba  and  the  United 
States  that  promised  some  difficulty  in  the  issue.  The  ownership  of 
the  Isle  of  Pines  was  in  doubt.  And  there  was  uncertainty  as  to  the 
naval  stations  which  were  to  be  awarded  to  the  United  States  on  the 
Cuban  coast. 

Before  the  end  of  Spanish  sovereignty  over  Cuba  the  Isle  of  Pines 
was  governed  as  a  municipality  in  the  Province  of  Havana,  but  after 
the  war  there  was  doubt  as  to  its  ownership.  The  United  States 
claimed  it  by  virtue  of  a  clause  in  the  Treaty  of  Paris  under  which 
Spain  transferred  to  the  United  States  "  Porto  Rico  and  all  other 
islands  under  Spanish  sovereignty  in  the  West  Indies."  Cuba,  how- 
ever, claimed  the  Isle  of  Pines  as  an  appurtenance  of  her  own  —  a 
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sort  of  chick,  nestling  under  her  brooding  wing.  The  Piatt  Amend- 
ment left  the  ownership  of  the  Isle  to  be  determined  by  a  future  treaty, 
but  in  the  meantime,  after  the  American  officials  left  Cuba,  it  was  "  no 
man's  land." 

Everything  there  was  at  a  standstill.  A  number  of  the  inhabitants 
sent  a  petition  to  Washington,  asking  that  something  be  done  for 
them.  So  the  American  State  Department  decided  that  when  the 
occupation  of  Cuba  ended,  the  control  of  the  Isle  of  Pines  passed  to 
the  Cuban  Government,  in  whose  hands  it  must  remain  until  the  neces- 
sary treaty  could  be  arranged.  American  capitalists  had  invested  in 
the  Isle  of  Pines  and  there  were  a  number  of  American  settlers  there. 
It  was  natural,  therefore,  that  there  should  be  a  strong  feeling  in  favor 
of  annexation  to  the  United  States. 

The  question  of  naval  and  coaling  stations  was  also  perplexing. 
The  Cubans  had  agreed  to  cede  the  required  sites,  but  the  location  of 
those  sites  was  certain  to  be  disputed  if  the  United  States  sought  foot- 
hold in  harbors  which  the  Cubans  regarded  as  peculiarly  their  own. 
Thus  the  suggestion  that  one  of  the  stations  be  in  the  harbor  of 
Havana  touched  a  sensitive  spot  in  Cuban  consciousness.  Doubtless 
the  appearance  of  vassalage  was  what  the  Cubans  objected  to. 

Sites  for  stations  were  inspected  by  Rear-Admiral  R.  B.  Bradford, 
v/ho  recommended  that  coaling  stations  be  established  at  Cienfuegos 
and  at  Nipe  Bay,  and  naval  stations  at  Guantanamo  and  at  Triscornia, 
in  Havana  Harbor,  opposite  to  the  city  of  Havana.  Holding  these 
harbors,  the  United  States  would  control  all  approaches  to  the  Gulf 
coast  from  the  Caribbean.  Rear-Admiral  Bradford's  selections  did 
not  displease  the  Cubans,  excepting  his  choice  of  Triscornia.  They 
saw  no  necessity  for  a  permanent  base  in  Havana  Harbor.  In  time 
of  war,  they  argued,  the  United  States  could  occupy  the  harbor  as  a 
base  without  relying  upon  a  regular  establishment  there.  But  the 
strategic  advantage  of  Havana  was  too  great  for  the  United  States 
to  relinquish  its  desire  for  Triscornia.  The  question  was  not  settled 
during  the  year. 

Cuban  Reciprocity 

Much  as  the  United  States  did  for  Cuba  in  the  way  of  sanitation, 
political  administration,  etc.,  no  remedy  was  applied  to  the  disease  to 
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which  the  island's  sufferings  were  fundamentally  due.  The  real 
ailment  of  Cuba  was  economic,  not  political ;  the  real  cause  of  the  war 
for  independence  was  the  bad  industrial  policy  of  Spain.  So  long  as 
any  people  remains  prosperous  it  is  unlikely  to  turn  against  its  masters, 
but  let  economic  oppression  be  persistently  maintained  against  that 
people,  and  revolution  is  quite  certain  1 3  come. 

Spain  never  learned  to  regard  her  colonies  as  other  than  resources 
to  be  milked  dry.  Her  insensate  policy  went  so  far  in  the  early  days 
as  to  forbid  intercolonial  trade  and  trade  by  her  colonies  with  any 
country  other  than  Spain.  At  one  period  such  trade  was  an  offense 
punishable  by  death.  Restrictions  of  this  kind,  and  their  effect  in 
the  impoverishment  or  dangerous  depression  of  the  colonies,  ultimately 
lost  to  Spain  her  colonial  empire.  It  would  seem  strange  if  the 
United  States,  in  her  first  deahngs  with  Cuba,  had  not  recognized  the 
real  need  of  the  island  ward.  Memories  of  the  Stamp  Act  and  the 
tax  on  tea  should  have  been  sufficient,  one  might  think,  to  illuminate 
the  situation. 

Perhaps  it  is  not  just  to  intimate  that  Cuba's  condition  was  not 
understood  in  the  United  States.  Governor-General  Wood  under- 
stood it,  and  spoke  and  wrote  about  it  in  strong  terms.  President 
Roosevelt  understood  it,  and  his  views  on  the  question  had  the  sympa- 
thetic support  of  the  American  people  as  a  whole.  A  majority  of 
Congress  understood  it,  and  professed  a  willingness  to  pass  some 
measure  for  Cuba's  relief.  But  a  firm  congressional  minority,  urged 
on  by  certain  industrial  interests  whose  understanding  was  blinded 
by  the  dazzle  of  personal  interests,  blocked  all  the  early  efforts  to  pass 
a  reciprocity  bill  giving  to  Cuban  products  an  American  outlet. 

Cuba  was  deeply  in  debt.  Her  real  estate,  the  total  value  of  which 
was,  perhaps,  $325,000,000,  was  mortgaged  to  the  amount  of  about 
$250,000,000.  Her  merchants  owed  nearly  $50,000,000  'to  foreign 
creditors.  The  European  beet  sugar  industry  kept  Cuban  sugar  out 
of  European  markets ;  it  was  kept  out  of  the  United  States  by  a  pro- 
hibitive tariff.  By  borrowing  money  at  high  rates  of  interest  Cuban 
planters  were  holding  their  unmarketable  sugar  in  the  hope  that  the 
American  tariff  barrier  would  be  removed. 

II 

In  his  annual  message  submitted  to  Congress  in  December,  1901, 
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President  Roosevelt  urged  Cuban  reciprocity.  For  some  time  there- 
after, despite  all  efforts  of  the  administration,  the  question  was  held 
back,  and  it  was  not  until  March  i8  that  a  caucus  of  House  Republi- 
cans, by  a  vote  of  85  to  31,  decided  to  support  the  so-called  Payne  bill. 
This  measure  authorized  the  President  to  negotiate  a  commercial 
agreement  with  Cuba  after  the  establishment  of  the  independent  gov- 
ernment in  the  island.  Cuba  was  first  to  be  required  to  enact  immi- 
gration and  exclusion  laws  fully  as  stringent  as  those  of  the  United 
States,  and  to  make,  on  imports  from  the  United  States,  tariff  conces- 
sions equivalent  to  a  reduction  of  at  least  twenty  per  cent.  In  return 
the  United  States  was  to  levy  on  imports  from  Cuba  eighty  per  cent. 
of  the  duties  levied  on  imports  from  other  foreign  countries.  The 
agreement  was  to  endure  only  until  December  i,  1903,  by  which  time, 
it  was  thought,  the  abolition  of  the  European  sugar  bounties  (see 
page  38)  would  give  Cuba  the  desired  relief.  The  Payne  bill  was 
passed  by  the  House  on  April  18,  with  an  amendment  removing  the 
differential  on  refined  sugar. 

The  Senate  was  slow  to  act.  President  Roosevelt  on  June  13  sent 
to  Congress  a  special  message,  urging  the  passage  of  a  Cuban  reci- 
procity bill.  He  reviewed  what  he  had  said  on  the  subject  in  his 
annual  message,  referred  to  the  views  of  President  McKinley,  quoted 
President  Palma,  and  then  entered  into  more  elaborate  arguments. 
"  In  my  judgment,"  he  said,  "  no  American  interest  will  be  hurt  and 
many  American  interests  will  be  benefited  by  the  proposed  action.  It 
is  to  our  advantage  as  a  nation  that  the  growing  Cuban  market  should 
be  controlled  by  American  producers."  And  again :  "  Cuba  is  an 
independent  republic,  but  a  republic  which  has  assumed  certain  spe- 
cial obligations  as  regards  her  international  position  in  compliance 
with  our  request.  I  ask  for  her  certain  special  economic  concessions 
in  return;  these  economic  concessions  to  benefit  us  as  well  as  her. 
.  .  .  We  are  a  wealthy  and  powerful  nation ;  Cuba  is  a  young  re- 
public, still  weak,  who  owes  to.  us  her  birth,  whose  whole  future, 
whose  very  life,  must  depend  on  our  attitude  toward  her.  I  ask  that 
we  help  her  as  she  struggles  upward  along  the  painful  and  difficult 
road  of  self-governing  independence." 

Neither  the  apparent  majority  for  the  bill  in  the  Senate  nor  the 
weight  which  the  President  threw  on  the  lever  was  strong  enough  to 
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bring  the  bill  to  a  vote,  and  Congress  adjourned  on  July  i  with  the 
question  still  unmet. 

The  favorite  arguments  against  reciprocity  were,  briefly,  as  fol- 
lows :  ( I )  It  was  not  wise  at  this  time  to  disturb  the  tariff  by  legisla- 
tion. It  would  not  do  to  reduce  the  tariff  on  a  group  of  agricultural 
articles  imported  from  Cuba,  because  this  action  would  not  only  mean 
a  breaking  down  of  the  tariff,  but  a  discrimination  against  other 
nations  which  were  much  better  customers  than  Cuba.  (2)  If  the 
tariff  were  reduced  on  tobacco,  sugar,  and  iron  ore  —  all  controlled  by 
trusts  —  there  was  no  reason  why  it  should  not  be  reduced  on  iron, 
steel,  hides,  glass,  and  other  articles.  (3)  The  Republicans  were 
under  obligations  not  to  "  assassinate  the  beet  sugar  industry,"  which 
they  were  pledged  in  their  platform  to  protect,  in  order  to  find  mar- 
kets for  other  protected  products.  (4)  It  would  be  poor  business  to 
give  away  $6,000,000  a  year  of  the  people's  money,  by  way  of  a  reduc- 
tion of  the  tariff,  when,  in  all  probability  neither  the  people  of  Cuba 
nor  the  Cuban  Government  would  get  one  dollar  of  the  amount.  The 
importer  —  the  "  Sugar  Trust  " —  would  reap  all  the  benefit.  Cuban 
reciprocity  would  neither  lower  the  cost  of  production  in  Cuba  nor 
decrease  the  price  to  consumers  in  the  United  States.  There  was  a 
"  rebate  plan "  which  some  of  the  Senators  and  Representatives 
favored.  This  plan  was,  not  to  disturb  the  tariff  or  impair  the  beet 
sugar  industry,  but  to  collect  the  full  tariff  on  articles  coming  from 
Cuba,  and,  in  consideration  of  Cuba  reducing  her  tariff  on  American 
goods  by  twenty  per  cent.,  for  the  United  States  to  set  aside  and  pay 
the  same  directly  to  the  Cuban  Government  to  be  disposed  of  in  the 
interest  of  Cuba.  In  this  way  the  danger  that  the  money  might  go 
to  domestic  corporations  instead  of  to  Cuba  would  be  avoided. 

Most  of  these  arguments  were  hardly  to  the  point.  Under  the 
existing  tariff  it  cost  the  Cubans  more  to  produce  sugar  than  they 
could  sell  it  for  to  American  importers.  With  the  duties  substan- 
tially reduced  in  favor  of  Cuba  and  not  in  favor  of  Europe,  American 
importers  could,  without  any  drop  in  the  price  of  sugar  to  consumers, 
afford  to  pay  better  wholesale  rates  for  the  Cuban  product.  The  great 
reason  why  Congress  contented  itself  with  inaction  was  that  it  did  not 
dare  to  "  touch  the  tariff." 
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IV 

After  the  adjournment  of  Congress,  however,  it  was  made  evi- 
dent that  the  minority  which  had  fought  so  bitterly  against  reciprocity 
would  not  strongly  oppose  a  reciprocity  measure  at  the  next  session. 
There  was  a  rumor  that  the  sugar  interests  had  fought  simply  to 
secure  a  delay  during  which  they  could  buy  in  the  Cuban  plantations 
at  forced  sales,  but  this  explanation  could  not  be  verified. 

President  Roosevelt  meantime  decided  not  to  leave  the  question  to 
legislation.  Mr.  Hay,  the  Secretary  of  State,  therefore  prepared  a 
reciprocity  treaty  which  was  sent  to  the  Cuban  Government  for  study. 
President  Palma  returned  the  draft  with  certain  suggestions  which 
were  taken  as  a  counter  proposition.  Cuba  was  now  in  a  better  posi- 
tion to  bargain,  for  unexpectedly  had  come  a  little  improvement  of 
industrial  conditions  in  the  island.  Certain  difficulties  having  arisen 
in  the  negotiations,  the  work  of  formulating  a  treaty  was  transferred 
to  Havana,  and  General  Tasker  H.  Bliss  was  sent  to  assist  United 
States  Minister  Squiers. 

The  first  definite  step  to  an  arrangement  was  taken  when,  on 
December  12,  General  Bliss  and  Secretaries  Zaldo  and  Montes  signed 
at  Havana  a  protocol  covering  the  main  points  in  dispute.  Soon  after 
the  opening  of  the  United  States  Congress  President  Roosevelt  was 
able  to  submit  to  the  Senate  a  Cuban  Reciprocity  treaty  for  ratifica- 
tion. No  copy  was  sent  to  the  House,  but  it  was  thought  probable 
that  the  Senate,  if  it  agreed  upon  the  instrument,  would  recognize  the 
constitutional  right  of  the  House  to  a  voice  in  all  legislation  affecting 
the  revenues,  and  would  condition  its  own  ratification  upon  the  con- 
currence of  the  lower  body.  This  had  been  the  course  of  the  Senate 
in  regard  to  treaties  of  reciprocity.  The  United  States  Constitution 
provides  that  laws  involving  the  revenue  must  emanate  from  the 
House,  but  the  courts  have  decided  that  the  concurrence  of  the  House 
in  financial  treaties  is  sufficient  to  fulfil  the  spirit  of  the  Constitution. 

The  terms  of  the  treaty  were  fairly  liberal.  On  all  goods  imported 
into  the  United  States  from  Cuba  there  was  to  be  a  uniform  reduction 
of  twenty-five  per  cent,  from  the  regular  duties.  The  arrangement 
as  to  American  goods  entering  Cuba  was  more  complicated.  Some 
American  articles  would  be  imported  into  Cuba  with  a  duty  forty 
per  cent,  lower  than  on  similar  imports  from  other  countries.     On 
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certain  other  articles  the  American  advantage  would  be  thirty  per 
cent. ;  and  on  still  others,  twenty-five  per  cent.  American  articles  not 
included  in  the  classes  just  mentioned  would  enter  Cuba  with  duties 
uniformly  twenty  per  cent,  lower  than  those  applied  to  goods  from 
other  countries. 

The  treaty  was  to  come  up  for  consideration -in  the  Senate  imme- 
diately after  the  Christmas  recess.  It  was  stipulated  in  the  instru- 
ment that  ratification  must  be  completed  by  January  31,  1903. 

The  Cuban  Loan 

The  need  of  money  was  so  pressing  in  Cuba  that  naturally  one 
of  the  first  considerations  that  came  before  the  Congress  was  how, 
and  how  much  to  borrow.  In  August  the  legislators  passed  a  bill, 
on  the  recommendation  of  President  Palma,  to  provide  a  floating  loan 
of  $35,000,000.  This  loan  was  to  be  negotiated  in  United  States  gold 
and  issued  in  forty-year  five  per  cent,  bonds,  amortization  to  begin 
ten  years  after  the  date  of  issue.  The  money  was  to  be  put  to  two 
uses:  $4,000,000  for  the  encouraging  of  agriculture  and  cattle  rais- 
ing; $31,000,000  to  meet  the  obligations  incurred  during  the  revolu- 
tion, including  payment  of  the  wages  of  the  Cuban  army.  The  Presi- 
dent was  authorized  to  float  the  loan  in  series,  as  he  deemed  advis- 
able. He  was  also  authorized  to  use  the  customs  revenues  as  a 
guarantee. 

In  this  connection  it  should  be  noted  that  a  tariff  bill  was  passed 
a  short  time  afterward,  increasing  the  duties  on  certain  articles  to  a 
degree  which  promised  the  addition  of  $520,000  to  the  revenue.  The 
duties  on  fresh  and  salt  beef,  and  pork,  codfish,  rice,  wheat  flour,  eggs, 
coffee,  olive  oil,  and  beer  were  increased  to  fifty  per  cent. ;  on  cheese, 
butter,  wines,  and  liquors,  to  seventy  per  cent. ;  on  lard,  to  eighty  per 
cent. ;  on  soap,  starch,  poultry,  condensed  milk,  beans,  peas,  onions, 
potatoes  and  preserved  foods,  to  100  per  cent.;  on  corn  to  333  per 
cent. ;  and  duties  of  $.25  a  ton  on  coal,  $.40  a  cubic  meter  on  undressed 
pine  lumber,  and  seventeen  per  cent,  on  shoes  were  also  established. 
Here  at  the  outset  was  an  inducement  for  Cubans  to  produce  their  own 
food. 

There  was  some  uneasiness  in  the  United  States  as  to  the  Cuban 
loan.     Article  2  of  the  Piatt  Amendment  placed  the  following  restric- 
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tion  on  Cuba :  "  That  said  government  shall  not  assume  or  contract 
any  public  debt,  to  pay  the  interest  upon  which  and  to  make  reasonable 
sinking  fund  provision  for  the  ultimate  discharge  of  which  the  ordi- 
nary revenues  of  the  island,  aifter  defraying  the  current  expenses  of 
government,  shall  be  inadequate."  This  provision  apparently  made 
the  sanction  of  the  American  Congress  essential  to  the  contracting 
of  any  loan  by  Cuba.  In  some  quarters  there  was  doubt  whether  Cuba 
was  not  overbor rowing  in  this  first  instance,  but  no  formal  objection 
was  made. 

Free  Cuba  was  at  last  a  historical  fact.  The  impressive  launching 
of  the  new  republic  was  gratifying  to  the  people  of  the  United  States 
as  it  was  to  the  Cubans.  Through  the  operation  of  the  Piatt  Amend- 
ment the  United  States  was  in  a  position  to  exercise  a  gentle  control 
over  the  island  government,  preventing  a  possible  lapse  into  the  irre- 
sponsibility that  characterized  most  of  the  Latin  republics.  And  the 
beginnings  of  self-government  augured  well  for  the  future.  Presi- 
dent Palma  was  a  man  of  considerable  political  wisdom,  and  he  sur- 
rounded himself,  for  the  most  part,  with  capable  and  efficient  advisers. 
There  were  bad  economic  conditions  to  be  faced,  but  the  economic 
problem  was  by  no  means  impossible  of  solution.  Nevertheless  it 
was  a  grave  question  whether  the  Cubans  could  long  stand  on  their 
own  feet.  Political  prophets  were  many  who  foretold  the  ultimate 
annexation  of  Cuba  to  the  United  States. 
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FOREIGN  POWERS  AND  THEIR  COLONIES 

In  so  far  as  they  form  a  part  of  international  relations  the  colonial 
activities  of  the  Powers  have  been  referred  to  in  previous  chapters. 
There  remain  for  consideration  certain  more  important  of  the  local 
administrative  developments.  To  speak  of  colonial  empires  is  im- 
pliedly to  turn  first  to  Greater  Britain,  with  its  extensive  ramifica- 
tions. Some  of  the  British  colonies  made  long  strides  in  1902.  Let 
us  first  look  to  Canada, 

Prosperity  in  Canada 

The  most  significant  development  in  the  Dominion  was  the  rapid 
opening-up  of  the  Northwest  Territories.  Settlers  were  pouring  into 
the  untilled  grain  lands.  More  than  100,000  immigrants  entered  the 
Northwest  Territories  in  1902,  as  compared  with  about  50,000  in  1901. 
Some  came  from  England  and  the  countries  of  the  Continent;  some 
came  from  the  eastern  Provinces  of  Canada ;  but  about  one-half  of  the 
total  came  from  the  United  States  —  from  Minnesota,  the  Dakotas, 
and  neighboring  commonwealths  of  the  Union. 

The  movement  across  the  border  from  the  States  is  easily  explained. 
The  virgin  lands  of  the  Canadian  Territories  were  proving  to  be  the 
best  wheat  soil  in  the  world.  Free  or  cheap  land  of  really  good  qual- 
ity in  the  States  was  already  nearly  all  taken  up.  The  American 
farmer,  while  he  had  waxed  prosperous,  could,  if  he  had  several  sons, 
leave  them  only  a  divided  heritage.  Room  was  wanted  for  the  second, 
third,  or  fourth  generation.  These  reasons  operated  to  send  aggres- 
sive American  farmers  to  Canada,  where  fine  farm  land  could  be 
secured  cheaply.  The  immigrants  were  of  the  best  class  —  strong, 
intelligent,  and  usually  in  possession  of  ample  funds  derived  from  the 
sale  of  their  American  property.     Many  of  them  not  only  bought  farms 
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after  the  regular  methods,  but  took  up  the  alternate  section  or  part  of 
it  as  a  homestead  or  free  grant,  according  to  the  Canadian  law,  even 
though  the  retention  of  the  homestead  involved  at  the  end  of  three 
years  of  probation  an  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  British  Crown.  There 
was  little  hesitancy  in  becoming  British  subjects. 

The  great  development  of  agriculture  is  evident  from  statistics. 
The  year's  grain  crop  in  Manitoba  was  more  than  100,000,000  bushels; 
it  had  been  85,000,000  bushels  in  1901.  In  the  Northwest  Terri- 
tories the  grain  product  was  about  36,000,000  bushels,  as  compared 
with  23,000,000  in  1901.  The  gain  was  largely  due  to  the  increased 
acreage  of  farms,  and  not  merely  to  favorable  crop  conditions. 

II 

Canada's  prosperity  was  quite  general.  Savings  were  larger. 
Canadian  projects  were  being  financed  with  Canadian  money.  It  is 
noteworthy  that  during  the  year  there  was  an  apparent  tendency  to 
repurchase  Canadian  securities  which  had  been  in  foreign  hands. 
Transactions  on  the  exchanges  were  increasingly  numerous.  The 
banks  had  a  good  year,  and  the  railroads  recorded  the  largest  earn- 
ings in  their  history.  There  was  a  gradual  movement  westward  of 
financial  strength,  Toronto,  for  example,  showing  growth  as  a  finan- 
cial center  that  threatened  the  prestige  of  Montreal. 

The  capacity  of  the  railroads  was  inadequate  to  meet  the  demands 
of  the  swiftly  developing  Northwest.  The  Canadian  Pacific  applied 
to  the  Dominion  Parliament  for  the  right  to  issue  $20,000,000  of  new 
common  stock,  the  money  to  be  used  for  improvements  and  an  increase 
of  equipment.  The  Canadian  Northern  Railway  had  secured  author- 
ity to  build  a  great  trans-continental  system,  the  main  connections  of 
which  should  be  from  Port  Arthur,  the  eastern  terminus,  to  Quebec; 
from  Quebec  by  branch  lines  to  Toronto,  Ottawa,  Montreal,  and  some 
Atlantic  port  with  an  ice-free  harbor ;  and  from  Port  Arthur  westward 
across  Saskatchewan  and  Alberta  and  through  Yellowhead  Pass  in  the 
Rocky  Mountains  to  a  point  on  the  Pacific,  north  of  Vancouver  and 
south  of  Fort  Simpson. 

But  the  largest  project  of  the  year  was  the  so-called  Grand  Trunk 
Pacific.  From  its  connections  with  the  Grand  Trunk  system  in  the 
east  it  was  to  extend  through  Northern  Ontario  and  on  to  Winnipeg, 
whence  it  would  continue  through  the  Saskatchewan  Valley  to  a  point 
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north  of  Edmonton.  The  line  was  then  to  follow  the  northwesterly 
direction  of  the  Peace  River  Valley  to  the  mountains.  Passing  through 
the  Peace  River  Pass  and  crossing  the  northern  part  of  British  Colum- 
bia, the  western  terminus  was  to  be  at  Fort  Simpson,  in  the  extreme 
north  of  British  holdings  on  the  Pacific.  The  projectors  hoped  for  a 
charter  which  would  permit  them  to  engage  in  mining  and  lumbering, 
and  even  to  conduct  hotels. 

Here  was  a  plan  on  a  great  scale  to  lay  tracks  through  a  region 
vast  and  practically  uninhabited.  Railroad  strategy  has  never  before 
had  so  large  an  exemplification.  The  men  associated  with  the  scheme 
had  thought  only  for  the  future.  They  subscribed  to  the  dictum  that 
trade  follows  the  railroad.  Given  a  fertile  but  uninhabited  territory, 
the  building  of  a  railroad  and  its  subsequent  wise  administration  will 
be  followed  inevitably  by  agricultural  and  industrial  development. 

Ill 

Politically,  and  m  tne  larger  sense  of  the  word,  the  Dominion  was 
divided  during  the  year  by  questions  of  protectionism  and  imperialism. 
The  dominant  Liberals,  led  by  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier,  the  Premier,  were 
anti-imperialistic.  They  believed  that  the  preferential  Canadian  tariff 
of  33  1-3  per  cent,  in  favor  of  British  goods  should  be  recognized  by 
some  fiscal  advantage  to  be  awarded  to  Canada  by  the  Mother  Govern- 
ment. The  opposition  made  much  capital  out  of  Sir  Wilfrid's  posi- 
tion, but  business  logic  was  apparently  on  his  side. 

The  tariff  question  caused  a  break  in  the  ministry  in  the  autumn. 
While  the  Premier  was  absent  in  England  during  the  summer, 
J.  Israel  Tarte,  the  Minister  of  Public  Works,  who  represented  a 
large  French  constituency,  delivered  a  series  of  aggressive  protec- 
tionist speeches.  He  pleaded  particularly  for  a  tariff  which 
would  prevent  the  United  States  from  capturing  Canadian  trade.  His 
position  was  at  variance  with  the  policy  of  the  Ministry.  After  Sir 
Wilfrid  Laurier's  return  Mr.  Tarte  on  October  20  submitted  his  resig- 
nation from  the  Cabinet.  "  Entertaining  the  opinion,"  he  wrote,  "  that 
the  interests  of  the  Canadian  people  make  it  our  duty  to  revise  the  tar- 
iff of  1897,  with  the  view  of  giving  a  more  adequate  protection  to  our 
industries,  to  our  farming  community,  and  our  workingmen,  I  cannot 
possibly  remain  silent.  I  prefer  my  freedom  of  action  and  speech 
under  the  circumstances,  even  to  the  honor  of  being  your  colleague." 
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111  his  reply,  accepting  the  resignation,  Sir  Wilfrid,  after  pointing 
out  that  Mr.  Tarte's  proper  course  would  have  been  to  lay  his  views 
before  the  Ministry,  said :  "  Such  was  the  very  simple  course  which 
was  binding  upon  you ;  but  to  remain  a  member  of  the  Government, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  advocate  a  policy  which  had  not  yet  been 
adopted  by  the  Government,  was  an  impediment  to  the  proper  work- 
ing of  our  constitutional  system,  and  implies  a  disregard  for  that 
loyalty  which  all  those  who  are  members  of  the  same  administration 
owe  to  each  other,  and  have  a  right  to  expect  from  each  other." 

This  political  sensation  ended  when,  a  few  days  later,  Mr.  Tarte 
assumed  the  editorship  of  La  Patrie  of  Montreal,  a  French-Canadian 
Liberal  paper,  and  announced  that  his  attitude  toward  the  govern- 
ment would  be  independent. 

IV 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  features  in  connection  with  Sir  Wilfrid 
Laurier's  rule  in  Canada  is  the  growth  of  her  foreign  trade.  When  he 
took  hold  of  affairs  in  1896  the  total  foreign  trade  of  the  country  — 
exports  and  imports  combined  —  amounted  in  value  to  $230,000,000. 
For  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1902,  it  came  to  $414,000,000  and 
was  still  growing  by  leaps  and  bounds.  Owing  to  the  great  prosperity 
in  dl  spheres  of  industry  the  exodus  to  the  United  States,  which  was 
formerly  a  heavy  drain  upon  the  population,  practically  ceased ;  in  fact, 
Canada  was  now  receiving  a  great  many  more  people  from  the  United 
States  than  she  sent  there.  Another  thing  on  which  Sir  Wilfrid  could 
fairly  plume  himself  was  the  cessation  of  racial  and  religious  contro- 
versies. Mainly  through  his  efforts  peace  now  prevailed  between  the 
two  races,  with  the  result  that  a  Canadian  national  sentiment  was 
steadily  growing.  The  Canadian  Premier  also  had  a  broad  view  of 
international  affairs,  and,  while  always  prepared  to  stand  up  for  Cana- 
dian interests  when  they  appeared  to  be  in  danger,  was  tolerant  and 
liberal-minded  to  a  degree. 

First  Results  of  Australian  Federation 

A  summing-up  of  the  first  results  of  Australian  federation  was 
possible  toward  the  close  of  1902.  The  situation  was  not  satisfactory. 
Either  the  moment  had  not  been  propitious  for  federation,  or  the  min- 
istry of  Sir  Edmund  Barton  had  failed  to  rise  to  the  situation.     Per- 
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haps  both  possibilities  entered  into  the  actual  condition.  At  least  the 
Barton  Ministry  was  the  complaisant  instrument  of  the  powerful  Labor 
party,  which  dictated  much  one-sided  and  dangerous  legislation,  while 
the  different  colonies,  loath  to  yield  the  rights  they  had  enjoyed  be- 
fore federation,  looked  for  the  central  government  to  serve  their  gen- 
eral local  interests  rather  than  the  general  good. 

Thus  we  find  Queensland  disgruntled  at  the  beginning  of  the  year 
because  the  Federal  law  excluding  colored  labor  threatened  the 
Queensland  sugar  industry;  New  South  Wales  objected  to  the  obliga- 
tion placed  upon  her  to  support  a  fiscal  system  with  which  she  was 
out  of  sympathy ;  South  Australia  was  opposed  to  the  Federal  scheme 
to  use  the  Murray  River  for  irrigation  purposes,  fearing  lest  the  navi- 
gation of  the  river  might  be  interfered  with.  The  States,  each  with  its 
own  grievances,  were  all  dissatisfied.  "  Separation,"  or  secession,  was 
openly  suggested.  The  Premier  of  Queensland,  Mr.  Philp,  declared 
in  a  speech  on  March  7  that  the  State  had  been  "  too  impetuous  and 
rash  in  accepting  Federation,"  and  characterized  Sir  Edmund  Barton, 
the  Federal  Premier,  as  "  the  tool  of  the  Labor  party."  Plainly,  this 
sort  of  talk  was  simply  in  tune  with  the  general  disappointment. 
Whether  the  fault  lay  with  the  Government  or  with  the  States,  the 
feeling  that  the  organization  of  the  Commonwealth  had  been  a  mis- 
take promised  ill  for  the  future. 

The  strength  of  the  Labor  party  was  sufficient  to  insure  the  control 
of  Federal  legislation.  The  first  laws  passed  under  the  new  regime 
show  the  trend  of  policy.  An  eight-hour  day  was  established  and  a 
minimum  wage  was  fixed.  Assurance  that  Australia  would  be  a 
white  man's  country  was  made  by  excluding  Chinese,  Japanese,  Kana- 
kas, and  Hindus.  Even  against  white  labor,  and  against  English  labor, 
there  was  an  attempt  to  enforce  the  laws  excluding  undesirable  immi- 
grants. Six  English  workmen,  regular  members  of  their  union,  came 
in  an  English  ship  to  Sidney,  under  contract,  as  hatters.  They  were 
prevented  from  landing,  on  the  ground  that  their  coming  was  a  viola- 
tion of  the  immigration  laws,  and  meantime  were  kept  under  restraint. 
Much  excitement  was  aroused  by  the  incident.  Sir  Edmund  Barton 
at  first  answered  objectors  by  pointing  out  that  he  could  not  hinder  the 
enforcement  of  the  law,  but  the  clamor  against  him  became  so  loud 
that  he  soon  found  a  way  to  restore  to  the  hatters  their  liberty,  tliough 
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the  Labor  party  still  protested  that  there  were  enough  hatters  in  Aus- 
tralia  and   that   the   admission   of   more   was    inimical   to   industrial 

interests. 

II 

Besides  suffering  from  the  clashings  of  policies,  the  new  Common- 
wealth was  oppressed  by  the  weight  of  Government  machinery.  The 
total  population  of  Australia  was  less  than  4,000,000;  yet  there  were 
now  seven  Governors,  between  forty  and  fifty  Ministers,  and  about  750 
members  of  the  different  Parliaments.  These  public  servants,  with 
their  subordinates,  formed  a  heavy  officialdom.  Including  the  salar- 
ies of  the  Governors,  the  total  cost  of  Australian  Government  was 
more  than  £500,000  annually.  Federation,  far  from  simplifying  ad- 
ministration, had  increased  administrative  expenditures ;  it  had  merely 
added  a  central  body  to  an  already  complicated  system.  In  the  Aus- 
tralian press  will  be  found  frequent  references  to  "this  luxury  of 
Governors,  of  Ministers,  of  Members  of  Parliament." 

The  burdens  we  have  described  seemed  the  heavier  because  of  the 
drought  which  was  ruining  the  large  pastoral  and  agricultural  interests. 
Hecatombs  of  sheep  and  cattle  were  perishing  from  hunger  and  thirst. 
During  the  drought,  which  had  been  continuous  in  New  South  Wales 
for  seven  years  and  was  now  becoming  general,  great  numbers 
of  sheep  had  died.  Graziers  and  farmers  who  wished  to  keep  a 
few  of  their  herds,  were  obliged  to  buy  fodder  and  grain,  expending 
large  sums  for  freight.  To  ameliorate  the  cost,  the  Government 
finally  ordered  a  rebate  of  seventy-five  per  cent  on  freight  rates  for  the 
transportation  of  foodstuffs.  In  the  latter  part  of  1902  the  drought 
was  partially  broken,  welcome  rains  falling  near  the  coast  and  in  some 
inland  districts. 

Irrigation  became,  in  the  circumstances,  inevitably  an  Australian 
policy.  Artesian  wells  already  provided  a  steady  supply  of  water  in 
many  districts.  Some  of  the  wells  in  the  rainless  districts  were  nearly 
a  mile  deep.  The  largest  project  under  discussion  in  1902  was  the 
plan  evolved  by  an  Interstate  Commission  to  make  the  Murray  River 
the  central  artery  of  an  extensive  irrigation  system.  After  a  winding 
course  through  an  extensive  area  of  the  southeastern  part  of  the  coun- 
try the  Murray  reaches  the  sea  near  Adelaide.  It  is  admirably  adapted 
to   irrigation   purposes.     To   South   Australia,   however,   the   stream 
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is  vitally  important  for  navigation.  The  Interstate  Commission  gave 
assurance  that  its  scheme  would  not  interfere  with  navigation  on  the 
Murray,  but  the  South  Australians  placed  little  credence  in  the  promise. 

Ill 

The  tariff  bill  occupied  the  attention  of  the  Commonwealth  Parlia- 
ment from  the  opening  of  the  session  on  January  21.  After  long 
debates  in  both  Houses  the  measure  finally  became  a  compromise  be- 
tween Protection  and  Free  Trade  —  each  party  yielding  to  the  other  to 
the  extent  necessary  to  secure  the  passage  of  any  tariff  bill  at  all.  In 
the  House  of  Representatives  the  Free  Traders  were  able  to  cut  down 
most  of  the  protective  features  of  the  bill.  They  lowered  by  fifty  per 
cent,  the  proposed  duties  on  Oregon  timber  and  boots  and  shoes;  put 
New  Zealand  timber,  kerosene  and  tea  on  the  free  list ;  cut  the  import 
tax  on  machinery  from  twenty-five  per  cent,  to  12J/2 ;  etc. 

In  March  the  bill  was  sent  up  to  the  Senate,  which  further  reduced 
the  rates  in  more  than  100  duties.  The  House  of  Representatives 
accepted  about  one-half  of  the  Senate  amendments.  The  Senate 
abandoned  some  of  its  remaining  proposals,  but  repeated  its  request 
for  the  acceptance  of  the  others.  After  minor  concessions  on  both 
sides  the  Senate  finally  passed  the  bill  on  September  9. 

A  troublesome  question  was  raised  when  the  Senate  for  the  second 
time  pressed  its  amendments  upon  the  House  of  Representatives.  The 
Constitution  of  the  Commonwealth  empowers  the  Senate  to  request  the 
House  to  make  amendments  in  bills  dealing  with  taxation.  Such  bills 
must,  according  to  the  Constitution,  originate  in  the  House.  That  the 
Senate  should  make  its  requests  for  a  second  time  was  resented  by 
members  of  the  House  as  an  assumption  of  coordinate  powers  in  rela- 
tion to  financial  measures.  The  lower  body  received  the  Senate  amend- 
ments for  the  second  time  only  after  expressing  the  reservation  that 
the  action  should  not  prejudice  the  constitutional  powers  of  the  House. 

In  its  final  form  the  tariff  was  not  only  a  compromise;  it  also 
threatened  injustice  to  some  of  the  States,  and  it  did  not  promise  to 
satisfy  the  revenue  requirements.  There  were  charges  that  the  Gov- 
ernment had  deliberately  understated  the  probable  returns  from  the 
tariff  in  the  hope  of  ultimately  driving  the  Commonwealth  into  pro- 
tectionism. Under  the  plan  by  which  the  revenue  was  to  be  dis- 
tributed New  South  Wales  and  Western  Australia  would  receive  more, 
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and  all  the  other  States  less,  revenue  than  they  had  collected  before 
Federation.  The  remaining  work  of  Parliament  included  the  passage 
of  an  Electoral  Bill  through  the  House  of  Representatives.  This 
measure,  besides  unifying  the  existing  electoral  laws  of  the  several 
States,  contained  several  unique  proposals,  such  as  "  Vote  by  Post," 
and  provided  for  woman  suffrage. 

IV 

Lord  Hopetoun,  the  Governor-General,  resigned  his  office  in  May 
because  Jthe  Parliament  would  not  grant  him  an  allowance  sufficient 
to  meet  the  costs  of  maintaining  his  position.  His  annual  salary  had 
been  fixed  by  the  Constitution  at  iio,ooo.  Now,  Parliament  sat  alter- 
nately at  Melbourne  and  at  Sydney,  pending  the  selection  of  a  site  for 
the  future  Federal  capital,  and  the  Governor-General  was,  therefore, 
under  the  expense  of  keeping  up  two  official  residences.  The  Govern- 
ment introduced  a  bill  for  a  supplementary  allowance  of  i8,ooo, 
but  Parliament  rejected  it  as  unconstitutional,  though  allowing  a  grant 
of  iio,ooo  to  reimburse  Lord  Hopetoun  for  the  expenses  he  incurred 
by  entertaining  the  Duke  of  York  during  the  royal  visit  of  1901.  Offi- 
cial assurances  seem  to  have  been  given  Lord  Hopetoun  previously 
that  an  extra  allowance  would  be  made  him.  Hence  he  regarded  the 
failure  of  Parliament  to  make  the  desired  provision  as  a  derogation 
to  his  office. 

After  Lord  Hopetoun's  resignation  Mr.  Chamberlain,  the  British 
Colonial  Secretary,  before  selecting  a  successor,  asked  that  suitable 
provision  be  made  for  the  maintenance  of  two  official  residences. 
Under  this  pressure  Parliament  gave  ground  and  voted  an  annual 
allowance  of  £5,500  for  the  purpose.  Lord  Tennyson,  the  Governor 
of  South  Australia,  was  then  made  Governor-General.     He  was  sworn 

^    ^    ''  Famine  and  Plague  in  India 

The  economic  condition  of  British  India  showed  no  marked  change 
in  1902.  Certain  industries  —  tea,  indigo  —  continued  in  a  state  of 
depression,  while  in  other  industries  —  jute,  cotton  manufacturing, 
coal,  and  oil  —  there  was  marked  improvement.  In  normal  years  the 
revenue  is  sufficient  to  meet  expenses,  and  1902  was  as  prosperous 
as  could  be  expected  with  the  ravages  of  famine  still  apparent  and  the 
bubonic  plague  epidemic  unchecked. 
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I 

The  famine,  however,  while  it  became  more  severe  during  the 
dry  season,  was  not  so  extensive  that  it  could  be  called  more  than  an 
abnormal  scarcity  within  a  limited  region.  At  no  time  during  the 
year  did  it  seriously  affect  an  area  with  more  than  about  26,000,000 
inhabitants  —  which  is  not  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  total  popu- 
lation of  the  country.  By  the  close  of  1901  the  number  of  persons 
receiving  relief  on  account  of  the  famine  had  shrunk  from  a  maximum 
of  nearly  600,000  to  a  minimum  of  about  140,000.  But  the  winter 
rains  for  the  greater  part  failed,  and  the  numbers  receiving  relief 
increased  as  the  new  year  advanced,  reaching  in  August  a  maximum 
of  569,318.  The  welcome  rainfall  of  that  month  decreased  the  num- 
ber to  254,493  in  September.  On  December  31  relief  was  being 
extended  to  only  16,662  persons  —  a  normal  number.  It  would  appear 
that  there  must  always  be  more  or  less  famine  in  India,  unless  irriga- 
tion works  can  be  established  on  a  tremendous  scale. 

It  was  charged  that  natives  suffered  the  more  from  the  famine 

because  the  burden  of  the  land  revenue  fell  heavily  upon  them.     This 

criticism,  however,  was  stultified  by  statistics  which  showed  that  the 

effects  of  famine  were  most  severe   in  comparatively  lightly  taxed 

districts. 

II 

If  the  famine  was  less  extensive,  the  spread  of  the  bubonic  plague 
was  greater  than  in  1901.  The  fatalities  from  this  terrible  disease 
increased  in  1901  to  272,000.  In  1902  the  total  deaths  were  559,602. 
The  Punjab  suffered  especially,  the  mortality  there  being  211,710. 
Preventive  measures  were  not  so  rigorously  enforced  as  during  the 
first  years  of  the  plague.  Strict  prevention  had  done  little  to  check  the 
spread  of  the  plague,  the  main  effect  of  severe  measures  being  to 
embitter  the  natives  against  the  Government.  But  a  policy  of  develop- 
ing voluntary  cooperation  in  preventive  plans  was  gradually  showing 
good  results,  in  spite  of  increased  mortality.  The  natives  themselves 
were  beginning  to  evacuate  infested  districts,  to  segregate  plague  suf- 
ferers, and. even  to  permit  themselves,  when  necessary,  to  be  inocu- 
lated with  Haffine's  plague  fluid  —  though  impure  serum  from  the 
Bombay  laboratory  aroused  prejudice  against  the  fluid  by  causing  a 
number  of  deaths  from  tetanus. 
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Egypt's  EMcient  Machinery 

The  great  event  of  the  year  in  Egypt  was  the  completion  and  open- 
ing of  the  dam  across  the  Nile  at  Assouan.  This  huge  engineering 
work  is  highly  to  the  credit  of  British  enterprise.  Its  value  to  Egypt 
is  inestimable.  But  before  describing  the  dam  and  its  effects  upon 
Egyptian  agriculture,  it  will  be  well  to  approach  the  subject  by  a  brief 
statement  of  Great  Britain's  place  in  Egypt. 

Ostensibly  Egypt  is  a  subject  territory  of  the  Turkish  Empire. 
The  Khedive's  Government  annually  pays  to  the  Sultan  of  Turkey  a 
tribute  of  about  $3,375,000.  Actually  Egypt  is,  if  not  a  colony,  a  pro- 
tectorate of  Great  Britain.  The  semblance  of  political  independence, 
however,  is  maintained  as  far  as  possible,  for  no  British  Government 
ventures  to  admit  officially  that  British  activity  in  Egypt  is  other  than 
that  of  a  temporary  trustee  for  civilization.  The  laws  are  nominally 
made  by  an  advisory  Cabinet  of  six  Ministers,  each  of  whom  has  a 
department  of  the  Government  under  his  charge.  There  is  also  a 
legislative  council,  which  gives  advice  as  to  proposed  laws.  The  pow- 
ers of  this  council  are  purely  advisory. 

But  all  this  machinery  is  really  controlled  by  English  agents.  An 
English  financial  adviser  has  a  seat  in  the  Cabinet.  Though  he  has 
no  vote,  he  must  be  kept  fully  informed  about  all  plans.  In  every 
department,  moreover,  there  is  an  Englishman  —  either  an  "  adviser  " 
or  a  permanent  Secretary  —  who  must  have  full  knowledge  of  every 
purposed  action,  and  who  must  be  called  upon  for  suggestions.  The 
entire  corps  of  English  advisers  and  secretaries  works  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Lord  Cromer,  Great  Britain's  diplomatic  agent. 

Theoretically  the  Egyptians  would  seem  to  have  a  free  hand.  In 
practice  English  advice  is  deferred  to.  And  the  British  position  is 
strengthened  by  the  occupying  army  of  five  thousand  British  soldiers, 
holding  the  citadel  which  commands  Cairo.  The  Egyptian  army,  too, 
is  trained  and  officered  by  English.  A  subtler  instance  of  the  mailed 
hand  in  the  velvet  glove  would  be  hard  to  find. 

II 

British  administration  has,  since  1882,  gained  valuable  results  in 
Egypt.  Great  saving  has  been  effected  by  the  improved  drainage  of 
the  irrigation  canals,  which  formerly  wxre  quickly  choked  by  silt. 
The  taxes  have  been  lightened.     From  1881  to  1897  the  average  land 
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tax  per  acre  was  reduced  from  $5.50  to  $4.56.  In  the  same  period  the 
general  tax  per  head  of  population  was  lowered  by  twenty  per  cent, 
in  spite  of  largely  increased  expenditures  for  education  and  public 
works.  The  market  price  of  the  five  per  cent,  privileged  debt  was 
9654  in  188 1 ;  in  1897  the  same  debt,  converted  into  2^2  per  cent.,  had 
a  market  price  of  102.  In  1881  the  amount  of  debt  per  head  of  popu- 
lation was  14  pounds  8s.  gd. ;  in  1897  it  was  10  pounds  os.  2d.  In 
education  and  the  administration  of  justice  great  improvements  have 
also  been  made. 

In  this  connection  we  may  quote  from  Lord  Cromer's  report  on 
conditions  in  1902 :  "  Means  of  locomotion,  both  by  rail  and  road, 
have  been  improved  and  extended.  The  institution  of  slavery  is  vir- 
tually defunct.  The  corvee  has  been  practically  abolished.  Although 
both  the  judicial  system  and  the  organization  of  the  police  admit  of 
further  improvement,  it  may  be  said  that  law  and  order  everywhere 
teign  supreme.  The  Coiirbash  is  no  longer  employed  as  an  instru- 
ment of  government.  The  Army  is  efficient  and  well  organized.  The 
abuses  which  existed  under  the  old  recruiting  system  have  been  swept 
away.  New  prisons  and  reformatories  have  been  built.  The  treat- 
ment of  prisoners  is  in  conformity  with  the  principles  generally 
adopted  in  Europe.  The  sick  may  be  nursed  in  a  well-equipped  and 
well-managed  hospital.  The  lunatic  is  no  longer  treated  like  a  wild 
beast.  Means  have  been  provided  for  enabling  the  peasantry  to  shake 
themselves  free  from  the  grip  of  the  money-lenders.  A  very  great 
impulse  has  been  given  to  education  in  all  its  branches." 

In  the  Sudan  the  greatest  need  was  the  establishment  of  railway 
communication  between  the  Nile  and  the  Red  Sea.  A  practical  route 
was  surveyed  through  the  country  between  the  Atbara  River  and 
Suakin. 

The  Great  Nile  Dam 

The  dam  across  the  Nile  at  Assouan  was  formally  opened  on 
December  10  by  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Connaught  (representing 
the  British  Crown)  and  the  Khedive  of  Egypt.  The  distinguished 
guests  were  received  at  the  dam  by  a  party  the  principal  members  of 
which  were  Sir  Benjamin  Baker,  the  engineer;  Sir  John  Aird,  the 
contractor ;  and  Sir  W.  E.  Garstin,  Under  Secretary  of  State  for  Pub- 
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He  Works.  The  length  of  the  dam  was  traversed  by  trolley  to  an 
enclosure  near  the  navigation  lock  at  the  western  end.  The  Egyptian 
Minister  of  Public  Works,  Hussein  Fakhry,  made  a  eulogistic  address 
to  the  Khedive,  who  replied  in  kind.  Then  the  Duchess  of  Connaught, 
laid  the  final  stone  in  the  structure.  The  Duke  of  Connaught  turned 
an  electric  switch  which  opened  the  navigation  locks,  and  a  flotilla  of 
gaily  decorated  boats  passed  through.  The  Khedive  pulled  the  switch 
that  opened  the  sluices  of  the  dam.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  cere- 
monies the  Duke  of  Connaught  delivered  a  graceful  speech.  Orders 
were  bestowed  upon  a  number  of  the  men  who  had  been  most  closely 
identified  with  the  project. 

About  a  mile  and  a  quarter  long,  the  dam  is  built  in  a  straight  line 
of  masonry  across  the  river  at  the  First  Cataract.  At  its  foundations 
the  structure  is  eighty-two  feet  thick;  at  the  top,  twenty-three  feet. 
The  height  from  the  lowest  part  of  the  foundation  to  the  coping  is  131 
feet.  When  the  reservoir  is  full  the  volume  of  water  impounded  will 
be  more  than  234,000,000,000  gallons. 

The  cultivable  area  of  Egypt  is  dependent  upon  the  annual  enrich- 
ment of  silt  brought  by  the  Nile  in  flood.  The  object  of  the  Assouan 
dam  and  other  irrigation  works  later  to  be  undertaken  is  to  store  the 
silt-laden  waters  as  the  flood  begins  to  subside  and  distribute  the  stored 
water  gradually  during  the  ensuing  dry  season.  Obviously,  if  the  dam 
were  of  the  submergible  type  —  that  is,  if  the  water  flowed  over  the 
crest  —  it  is  clear  that  the  confined  basin  would  in  time  fill  up,  and 
comparatively  little  of  the  valued  red  precipitation  would  be  carried  on 
down  stream.  But  the  Assouan  dam  is  insubmergible.  It  is  pierced 
at  different  levels,  however,  by  an. elaborate  system  of  180  sluice  gates, 
so  that  the  water  may  be  let  out  from  near  the  bottom  as  well  as 
from  higher  up.  Most  of  the  sluice  openings  are  twenty-three  feet 
high  and  six  feet  six  inches  wide.  The  dam  can  easily  be  made  higher 
if  greater  storage  is  desired  in  the  future.  At  present  it  forms  a  lake 
which  raises  the  level  of  the  river  for  140  miles  toward  the  source. 

"  High  Nile,"  which  inundates  and  fertilizes  lower  Egypt,  begins 
about  the  middle  of  July  and  continues  for  four  months.  During  this 
period  the  sluices  of  Assouan  will  be  kept  open.  But  when  the  flood 
begins  to  subside  in  November  the  gates  will  be  closed.    The  level 
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of  water  in  the  reservoir  will  be  maintained  until  spring,  when  the 
need  of  it  begins  to  be  felt  by  the  agriculturists.  From  this  time  until 
the  next  flood  the  water  will  be  let  through  as  required. 

Ill 

Reasonable  estimates  show  that  the  operation  of  the  dam  will  in- 
crease the  fertile  area  of  Egypt  by  twenty  per  cent.  Lord  Cromer 
holds  that  it  will  add  $13,000,000  annually  to  the  earning  power  of  the 
country  and  that  by  permitting  the  additional  irrigation  of  1,600,000 
acres,  it  means  a  direct  increase  of  $1,900,000  a  year  in  the  revenue 
taxes.  The  actual  cost  of  the  dam  was  about  $12,500,000.  Even 
this  comparatively  small  sum  is  larger  than  the  original  estimate,  for 
the  builders  had  to  go  deeper  to  strike  bed  rock  than  they  had  fore- 
seen. The  contract  for  construction  was  signed  in  March,  1898.  It 
was  not  expected  that  the  dam  would  be  completed  before  July,  1903, 
but  favorable  conditions  of  low  summer  levels  made  it  possible  to. 
hasten  the  work. 

The  Government  let  the  contract  without  advancing  any  money. 
An  arrangement  was  made  under  which  the  contractors,  after  the  com- 
pletion of  the  work,  would  receive  $800,000  a  year  for  thirty  years  — 
a  total  of  about  $24,000,000. 

At  Assiout,  250  miles  south  of  Cairo,  a  smaller  dam,  or  barrage, 
subordinate  to  the  Assouan  dam,  has  been  built.  The  object  of  this 
barrage  is  to  gain  sufficient  head  to  force  the  water  into  the  irrigation 
canals  farther  north.  The  Assiout  barrage  has,  like  the  Assouan 
dam,  its  navigation  locks  and  its  system  of  sluices. 

The  value  of  the  Assouan  works  can  hardly  be  stated  in  terms  too 
strong.  Yet  this  is  only  the  first  step  in  a  system  of  dams  and 
weirs  at  a  number  of  other  points  on  the  river  and  at  the  sources.  It 
is  planned  to  tunnel  through  the  rocky  barriers  that  hold  back  Lakes 
Victoria  and  Albert  so  as  to  draw  off,  on  occasion,  their  accumula- 
tions of  water.  Not  merely  for  irrigation  but  for  the  drainage  of  the 
miasmatic  swamps  of  the  White  Nile  the  scheme  is  projected.  How 
worthier  than  pyramid  building! 

IV 

Yet  the  architectural  remains  of  a  dead  civilization  may  not  be  too 
ruthlessly  destroyed  by  the  march  of  progress.  The  island  of  Philae, 
with  its  ancient  ruins,  lies  just  north  of  Assouan.     When  the  scheme 
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for  the  dam  was  first  announced  it  was  seen  that  Philae  would  be  sub- 
merged for  part  of  every  year.  Such  a  storm  of  protest  arose  among 
antiquarians  and  others  less  technically  interested  in  Philse's  temples, 
that  the  engineers  modified  their  plans  and  built  a  dam  only  two-thirds 
as  high  as  the  one  originally  projected.  But  even  as  it  is  the  dam 
is  certain  to  cause  the  partial  submergence  of  the  island  during  high 
water.  The  compromise  between  aestheticism  and  utilitarianism  is 
not  thoroughly  satisfactory.  The  engineers,  however,  did  what  they 
could  to  preserve  the  ancient  temples  by  strengthening  the  founda- 
tions, connecting  the  stone  bases  with  the  bed  rock  by  steel  supports. 

ir 

Bearing  closely  on  the  question  of  irrigation  are  two  important 
treaties  concluded  in  1902  between  the  Emperor  Menelek  of  Abyssinia 
(Ethiopia)  and  the  Governments  of  Great  Britain  and  Italy  respec- 
tively. Specifically,  the  object  of  these  conventions  is  to  define  the 
Abyssinian  frontiers  where  they  impinged  on  the  regions  controlled 
by  the  two  Powers.  The  treaty  between  Abyssinia  and  Great  Britain 
is  in  part  as  follows: 

"Article  /. —  The  frontier  between  the  Sudan  and  Ethiopia 
.  .  .  shall  be  .  .  .  traced  from  Khor  Um  Hagar  to  Gallabat, 
to  the  Blue  Nile,  Baro  Pibor  and  Akobo  Rivers  to  Melile,  thence  to 
the  intersection  of  the  sixth  degree  of  north  latitude  with  the  thirty- 
fifth  degree  longitude  east  of  Greenwich.  Article  11, —  The  boundary 
shall  be  delimited  and  marked  on  the  ground  by  a  Joint  Boundary 
Commission.  Article  III. —  His  Majesty  the  Emperor  Menelek  II., 
King  of  Kings  of  Ethiopia,  engages  himself  toward  the  Government 
of  his  Britannic  Majesty  not  to  construct,  or  allow  to  be  constructed, 
any  work  across  the  Blue  Nile,  Lake  Tsana,  or  the  Sobat,  which 
would  arrest  the  flow  of  their  waters  into  the  Nile  except  in  agreement 
with  his  Britannic  Majesty's  Government  and  the  Government  of  the 
Sudan.  Article  IV, —  The  Emperor  Menelek  engages  himself  to  allow 
his  Britannic  Majesty's  Government  and  the  Government  of  the  Sudan 
to  select  in  the  neighborhood  of  Itang,  on  the  Baro  River,  a  block  of 
territory  having  a  river  frontage  of  not  more  than  2,000  metres,  in 
area  not  exceeding  400  hectares,  which  shall  be  leased  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Sudan,  to  be  administered  and  occupied  as  a  commercial 
station,  so  long  as  the  Sudan  is  under  the  Anglo-Eg}'ptian  Govem- 
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ment.  .  .  .  The  territory  so  leased  shall  not  be  used  for  any  politi- 
cal or  military  purpose.  Article  V. —  The  Emperor  Menelek  grants 
his  Britannic  Majesty's  Government  and  the  Government  of  the  Sudan 
the  right  to  construct  a  railway  through  Abyssinian  territory  to  con- 
nect the  Sudan  with  Uganda.  A  route  for  the  railway  will  be  selected 
by  mutual  agreement  between  the  two  high  contracting  parties." 

The  treaty  between  Abyssinia  and  Italy  makes  the  following  modi- 
fication of  the  boundaries  between  Abyssinia  and  the  Sudan  and  Eri- 
trea (Italian) : 

"Article  I. —  The  frontier  treaty  between  Ethiopia  and  Eritrea, 
previously  determined  by  the  line  Tomat-Todluc,  is  mutually  modified 
in  the  following  manner:  Commencing  from  the  junction  of  the  Khor 
Um  Hagar  with  the  Setit,  the  new  frontier  follows  this  river  to  its 
junction  with  the  Maieteb,  following  the  latter's  course  so  as  to  leave 
Mount  Ala  Tacura  to  Eritrea,  and  joins  the  Mareb  at  its  junction 
with  the  Mai  Ambessa.  The  line  from  the  junction  of  the  Setit  and 
the  Maieteb  to  the  junction  of  the  Mareb  and  Mai  Ambessa  shall  be 
delimited  by  Italian  and  Ethiopian  delegates,  so  that  the  Canama  tribe 
belong  to  Eritrea.  Article  IL —  The  frontier  between  the  Sudan  and 
Eritrea,  instead  of  that  delimited  by  the  English  and  Italian  delegates 
by  the  convention  of  April  16,  1901,  shall  be  the  line  which,  from 
Sabderat,  is  traced  via  Abu  Jamal  to  the  junction  of  the  Khor  Um 
Hagar  with  the  Setit." 

Fighting  in  Somaliland 

The  endeavor  to  reduce  to  order  the  interior  tribes  of  British 
Somaliland  was  resumed  in  1902.  The  so-called  "  Mad  Mullah," 
Abdullah  Mohammed,  began  raiding  operations  early  in  the  year,  and 
in  May  Colonel  Swaync,  with  his  levies  of  native  troops,  made  a  quick 
rush  into  the  interior  and  inflicted  losses  on  the  Mullah's  forces  and 
transport.  This  victory  was  not  decisive,  nor  did  a  severer  blow,  ad- 
ministered in  July,  seriously  check  the  Mullah's  operations. 

The  country,  mountainous  and  largely  arid,  made  campaigning 
difficult.  Colonel  Swayne's  3,000  men,  while  their  equipment  was 
superior,  lacked  the  morale  of  European  troops,  and,  moreover,  were 
so  outnumbered  that  they  could  not  make  an  over-awing  show  of 
strength.     The   Mullah  had  a  following  of  about   15,000  fighters  — 
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Somalis,  proud  of  their  Arab  blood,  more  intelligent  than  the  Gallas 
to  the  west  of  them,  and  skilful  in  the  use  of  native  weapons. 

By  the  first  of  October  the  Mullah  was  in  the  Haud  Desert. 
Thither  Colonel  Swayne  followed  him,  seeking  a  decisive  battle.  On 
October  6  Colonel  Swayne's  main  column,  advancing  from  its  zareba, 
or  fortified  camp,  in  a  movement  against  Mudug,  was  taken  by  sur- 
prise while  marching  through  a  thick  jungle.  The  levies  bore  the 
attack  well,  beating  off  the  enemy  on  one  flank,  but  soon  thereafter 
were  attacked  from  the  other  side  and  were  driven  back  in  confusion, 
losing  one  Maxim  and  part  of  the  transport.  Colonel  Swayne  stopped 
the  Mullah's  farther  advance  by  making  a  resistless  charge,  retaking 
some  of  the  captured  camels,  and  the  British  force  then  retreated  to 
Erago,  with  casualties  of  two  officers  and  seventy  men  killed  and  about 
lOO  wounded. 

Colonel  Swayne  called  for  reinforcements,  and  troops  were  at  once 
sent  to  Somaliland  from  Aden  and  from  India.  It  was  clear,  how- 
ever, that  operations,  to  be  permanently  successful,  must  be  conducted 
on  a  much  larger  scale  than  before.  After  strengthening  his  line  of 
communications  from  Bohotle  to  Berbera,  Colonel  Swayne  was  re- 
called to  England  to  report  on  the  situation,  and  General  Manning 
was  given  command  in  the  field. 

The  unreliability  of  the  native  soldiers  was  a  troublesome  obstacle 
to  the  renewal  of  the  campaign.  In  November  and  December  Gen- 
eral Manning  superseded  the  levies  with  the  fast  arriving  Indian  troops 
and  made  preparations  for  an  advance  during  the  new  year.  The 
Mullah,  in  December,  sent  a  statement  of  his  demands  to  the  British 
representatives.  He  desired  the  cession  of  a  port  to  him,  the  recog- 
nition of  his  "  sphere  of  influence,"  and  freedom  to  import  arms.  He 
was,  at  that  time,  encamped  near  Obbia,  in  Italian  Somaliland.  The 
Italians  took  no  part  in  the  military  operations,  but  they  cooperated 
by  preventing  the  importation  of  arms  and  by  giving  to  the  British 
columns  the  use  of  Italian  territory  for  campaigning  purposes. 

The  White  Man's  Burden 

The  principal  British  colonial  events  of  importance  have  now  been 
chronicled,  but  to  conclude  the  subject  there  should  be  brief  mention 
of  certain  minor  administrative  questions. 
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Northern  Nigeria  continued  to  present  a  somewhat  difficult  prob- 
lem to  the  British  representatives.  An  Anglo-French  Commission 
had  been  appointed  to  make  the  boundary  limitations  between  French 
and  British  territory  provided  for  in  the  Niger  Convention.  There 
were  certain  problems  as  to  the  definition  of  the  line  in  the  vicinity  of 
Lake  Chad  that  threatened  diplomatic  differences  for  the  future. 
The  French  Commissioners  aimed  to  draw  the  line  from  the  Niger 
to  Lake  Chad  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  the  kingdom  of  Bomu  French 
territory  and  to  give  the  French  the  control  of  the  lake. 

But  more  immediate  was  the  problem  of  the  local  unrest  that  bade 
fair  to  prevent  the  Commission  from  traversing  the  disputed  region 
at  all.  The  Emir  of  Kano  was  sullenly  gathering  strength  to  oppose 
foreign  domination.  He  had  taken  up  the  quarrel  of  the  late  Sultan 
of  Sokoto  (who  died  in  October,  1901)  against  the  British  Protec- 
torate, and  though  the  new  Sultan  of  Sokoto  was  apparently  more 
friendly  to  the  British,  the  Emir  of  Kano  continued  to  hold  a  men- 
acing attitude.  The  nearest  British  garrison,  at  Zaria,  was  too  small 
to  take  the  offensive,  so  1,200  men  of  the  West  African  Frontier 
Force  were  detailed  to  escort  the  Boundary  Commission  through 
Hausaland. 

One  other  British  colony  —  New  Zealand  —  while  few  vital 
changes  occurred  there  during  1902,  is  too  important  a  country  to  be 
passed  without  mention.  Richard  Seddon's  Government  held  its  own, 
and  in  the  November  election  was  able  to  secure  a  majority  of  twenty 
in  the  Parliament,  though  the  Opposition  increased  in  strength  a  little. 
The  Premier  himself  was  increasingly  popular  with  the  people,  largely 
because  of  his  enthusiastic  championship  of  the  Boer  War  and  his 
insistence  upon  the  duty  of  supporting  the  mother  country. 

The  British  Pacific  Cable 

An  account  is  given  in  the  preceding  chapter  of  the  beginning  of 
the  submarine  telegraph  cable  from  the  United  States  to  the  Philip- 
pines. The  first  Pacific  cable,  however,  was  already  complete,  being 
the  British  line  connecting  British  Columbia  with  New  Zealand  and 
Australia.  The  last  connection  was  made  on  October  31,  1902,  at 
Suva,  in  the  Fiji  Islands. 

The  British  cable,  starting  from  Vancouver,  runs  southwest,  by 
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way  of  Fanning  Island,  the  Fiji  Islands,  and  Norfolk  Island,  to  a 
New  Zealand  terminus  at  Doubtless  Bay,  Auckland,  and  an  Australian 
terminus  at  Southport,  Queensland.  The  section  from  Australia  and 
New  Zealand  to  the  Fiji  Islands  is  2,438  knots  long;  the  Fiji-Fanning 
section  is  2,294  knots;  the  Fanning- Vancouver  section,  3,540  knots. 
Never  before  had  cable  been  laid  at  such  great  depths.  Of  the  total 
cost  of  the  project  —  about  $10,000,000 —  Great  Britain  paid  five- 
eighths,  the  colonies  the  remainder. 

By  the  completion  of  the  British  cable  Great  Britain  was  put  in 
direct  telegraphic  communication  with  all  her  leading  colonies.  No 
longer  were  her  communications  dependent  upon  lines  passing  through 
foreign  territory. 

Other  Colonial  Activities 

Leaving  Great  Britain,  our  attention  is  first  drawn  to  the  work  of 
France  in  Northern  Africa.  Algeria,  which  is  treated  as  a  part  of 
France  rather  than  as  a  colony,  lies  close  against  the  dying  kingdom  of 
Morocco.  That  France  has  marked  down  Morocco  for  her  own  is 
well  understood.  South  of  Algeria  and  Tunis  (which,  though  nom- 
inally under  the  suzerainty  of  Turkey,  is  practically  administered  by 
France)  lies  a  vast  region,  in  the  French  sphere  of  influence,  extend- 
ing southward  to  the  French  Niger  and  Congo  protectorates.  French 
control  is  gradually  being  extended  over  this  sphere.  In  process  of 
construction  is  a  new  railroad,  extending  from  Algeria,  along  the 
frontier  of  Morocco,  to  recently  annexed  districts  in  the  Sahara.  Rail- 
way development,  indeed,  is  marked  in  many  of  the  African  posses- 
sions of  France.  In  French  Somaliland  the  line  from  Jibutil  to  Harar 
was  approaching  completion  in  1902.  This  was  the  road  by  which  the 
French  hoped  to  anticipate  the  British  in  tapping  the  trade  of  Abys- 
sinia. In  Madagascar  the  railroad  from  Aniverano  was  being  ex- 
tended rapidly  toward  Tananarivo.  In  Dahomey  the  Kotonu-Tehoan- 
ron  railroad,  fifty  miles  of  which  were  laid  in  1902,  was  planned  ulti- 
mately to  reach  Karimama,  on  the  Niger,  affording  an  outlet  for  the 
trade  of  Northern  Nigeria.  It  was  as  if  France,  suddenly  awakened 
to  the  waste  and  folly  of  her  old  colonial  policy,  had  entered  upon  an 
era  of  spirited  aggression  which  might  some  day  compensate  for  the 
mistakes  of  the  past. 
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Germany  continued  to  find  her  colonies  a  poor  financial  investment. 
As  places  for  German  settlers  the  holdings  were  unsuitable  in  location, 
climate,  and  the  nature  of  the  soil.  There  were,  in  the  colonial 
budgets,  huge  deficits  to  be  met  by  imperial  grants.  The  government 
sought,  during  the  year,  to  secure  from  the  Reichstag  an  annual  sub- 
sidy for  the  Colonial  Society,  the  purpose  being  to  promote  emigra- 
tion to  German  colonies.  The  Reichstag,  opposing  the  plan  on  the 
ground  that  the  Society  was  likely  to  encourage  emigration  to  places 
not  adapted  to  European  settlement,  merely  voted  a  single  grant  of 
30,000  marks. 

Of  events  in  the  German  colonies  we  need  note  only  that  in  June, 
1902,  a  number  of  Boer  families  trekked  into  German  Southwest 
Africa,  seeking  new  homes.  Some  of  them  took  leases  of  German 
land,  which  ultimately  was  to  become  their  freehold.  Other  families, 
not  meeting  the  German  requirement  that  they  either  settle  down 
within  six  weeks  or  leave  the  colony,  returned  to  the  Transvaal  with 
their  flocks  and  herds  and  accepted  British  rule.  In  going  back  across 
the  German  frontier  they  had  to  give  up  half  their  cattle,  in  accord- 
ance with  an  export  tax  which  had  been  ordered  to  prevent  Boer 
refugees  from  overrunning  German  territory. 

In  the  Dutch  East  Indies  the  year's  record  was  not  very  satisfac- 
tory. The  war  in  Atchin  continued  in  spasmodic  outbreaks,  with 
losses  of  life  on  both  sides,  but  in  the  autumn  the  Dutch  troops  won 
an  important  success,  capturing  two  strongholds,  with  many  cannon 
The  reigning  Sultan  of  Atchin  fled  to  a  remote  hiding-place. 
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CHAPTER    VIII 

PHASES  OF  ADMINISTRATION 

The  struggle  of  governments  to  maintain  themselves  against  inter- 
nal opposition  or  to  extend  their  authority  over  aggressive  minorities 
was  notably  intense  during  1902  in  the  leading  countries  of  Europe. 
In  Russia  the  revolutionary  movement  gained  headway,  and  the  de- 
nationalization of  Finland  continued.  In  Austria  the  conflicting  na- 
tionalities, Teutonic  and  Slavic,  clashed  with  renewed  frenzy.  In  Ger- 
many the  imperial  authority  was  trying  to  raise  the  Poles  to  a  desired 
uniform  level  of  German  subjects.  France  was  pressing  to  unexpected 
extremes  the  Associations  Law,  driving  priests  and  nuns  from  their 
schools  and  preparing  the  way  for  a  complete  secularization  of  educa- 
tion. In  the  Balkans  revolution  flamed  up  now  and  again.  Great 
Britain  was  still  groping  for  a  satisfactory  method  of  dealing  with  the 
troublesome  Irish.  Spain  and  Italy  had  their  difficulties  with  labor 
and  with  clericalism. 

The  Russian  Revolutionary  Movement 

Education  was  doing  its  work  in  Russia.  Year  by  year,  as  the 
intelligence  of  the  people  was  slowly  raised,  the  numbers  of  Russians 
who  secretly  or  openly  opposed  the  rule  of  the  bureaucracy  grew 
greater  and  greater.  The  government  was  almost  hopelessly  anach- 
ronistic. It  operated  in  the  interest  of  an  official  class  which,  squeez- 
ing the  people  on  the  one  hand,  apparently  deceived  the  Czar  on  the 
other,  seeing  to  it  that  he  was  continually  misinformed  as  to  the  actual 
condition  of  the  people.  The  Czar  seemed  to  be  amiable  in  his  inten- 
tions, but  uxorious  and  easily  swayed  by  the  self-seeking  group  of 
Grand  Dukes  who  dominated  the  court  life.  Every  means  was  em- 
ployed by  this  ruthless  and  pleasure-loving  coterie  to  make  him 
distrustful  of  the  half -strangled  popular  voice. 
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There  were  good  men  in  the  bureaucracy  who  held  to  their  methods 
from  conviction.  There  were  also  officials  —  but  these  were  a  small 
minority  —  who  were  aware  of  the  growing  strength  of  the  people's 
will  and  who  realized  the  futility  of  maintaining  the  mediaeval  bar- 
riers against  freedom.  This  liberal  view  was  slowly  spreading  among 
the  official  classes,  and  the  time  was  clearly  not  very  far  ahead  when 
there  would  come  a  struggle  between  the  two  forces  in  officialdom 
as  well  as  a  louder  popular  insistence  upon  reform. 

Whether  or  not  there  might  be  a  revolution  in  the  form  of  bloody 
disturbances,  there  was  certain  to  be  a  change,  even  if  it  resulted  from 
a  steady  and  comparatively  peaceful  pressure.  The  mass  of  the  people 
was  not  disloyal,  but  as  rapidly  as  men  secured  a  fair  degree  of  educa- 
tion they  began  to  recognize  that  their  full  rights  were  denied  them. 
All  shades  of  opinion  existed ;  there  were  Nihilists,  Socialists,  and  the 
party  which  simply  asked  for  a  degree  of  representative  government. 
The  students  at  the  universities  were  the  most  active  of  agitators. 
The  rapid  growth  of  manufacturing  was  being  accompanied  by  the 
organization  of  labor,  and  the  labor  unions  responded  quickly  to  the 
revolutionary  propaganda.  The  peasantry,  too,  were  beginning  to  be 
influenced  by  agitators,  and  even  the  army  showed  increasing  signs 
of  disaffection  as  the  new  system  of  educating  recruits  became  more 
widely  operative. 

Industrial  depression  in  the  centers  and  famine  in  the  agricultural 
districts  combined  to  carry  over  into  1902  the  series  of  revolutionary 
disturbances  that  began  in  1901.  There  were  many  little  outbreaks 
during  the  year.  University  students  who  had  formerly  limited  their 
demands  as  a  rule  to  matters  of  educational  administration,  began  to 
assume  the  position  of  revolutionists.  They  worked  upon  the  labor 
organizations,  printing  and  circulating  inflammatory  pamphlets  which 
the  police  had  great  difficulty  in  suppressing.  Political  suspects  were 
expelled  from  the  cities,  but  carried  on  their  propaganda  among  the 
peasants. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  chronicle  all  of  the  outbreaks  of  the  year. 
The  few  that  receive  mention  are  typical.  Street  riots  were  started 
by  students  at  Kieff  on  February  15.  The  disturbance  continued  for 
three  days,  the  Cossacks  killing  some  of  the  rioters  and  wounding 
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many  others.  There  was  a  demonstration  by  students  and  workmen 
at  St.  Petersburg  on  February  21.  On  February  22  and  again  on 
March  2  students  seized  and  barricaded  the  university  buildings  at 
Moscow,  waving  red  flags  and  singing  seditious  songs.  Easily  cap- 
tured by  the  troops,  they  were  sentenced  to  varying  terms  of  imprison- 
ment. In  quick  succession  there  followed  student  riots  at  Kharkoff, 
Odessa,  St.  Petersburg,  Yekaterinoslav,  Moscow,  Rostoff,  Poltava, 
and  many  other  cities  and  towns,  striking  workmen  and  students 
joining  in  the  demonstrations.  An  ominous  incident  was  the  refusal 
of  the  troops  at  Tula  to  fire  on  the  rioters.  Other  regiments  else- 
where showed  so  mutinous  a  tendency  that  the  authorities  were  afraid 
to  use  them  in  checking  the  mobs  and  replaced  them  with  soldiery 
which  was  beyond  revolutionary  influence.  The  students  and  strikers 
usually  made  no  resistance  to  the  troops,  but  were  whipped  or  shot 
down  for  refusing  to  disperse.  Clearly  the  leading  desire  of  mal- 
contents was  to  get  a  direct  hearing  from  the  Czar.  They  evidently 
believed  that  he,  the  "  Little  Father,"  had  their  interests  at  heart,  and 
that  if  they  could  once  pass  the  bureaucratic  barrier  between  them  and 
their  ruler,  all  would  be  well. 

The  apostles  of  violence  were  not  inactive  during  this  period  of 
general  disturbance.  Twice,  in  the  spring,  attempts  were  unsuccess- 
fully made  to  kill  Colonel  Trepoff,  chief  of  the  Moscow  police.  The 
Minister  of  the  Interior,  M.  Sipiaguine,  was  assassinated  on  April  15 
by  a  former  student  of  the  university  at  Kieff.  M.  Sipiaguine  had 
strongly  opposed  the  policy  of  conciliation  toward  the  students  which 
the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  General  Vannovsky,  had  recom- 
mended. The  murdered  minister  was  succeeded  by  an  even  sterner 
reactionary,  M.  de  Plehve,  Secretary  of  State  for  Finland,  who  began 
the  administration  of  the  Interior  department  with  untiring  energy. 
General  Vannovsky,  his  cherished  plans  for  educational  reforms  hav- 
ing been  rejected  on  account  of  the  student  demonstrations,  resigned 
his  office  on  April  15.  He  had  taken  the  post  in  1901  after  the  mur- 
der of  his  predecessor,  M.  Bogoliepoff.  He  was  followed  in  office  by 
Assistant-Minister  Zenger.  In  May  an  attempt  to  kill  General  von 
Wahl,  Governor  of  Vilna,  failed  of  success.  Prince  Obolenski,  Gov- 
ernor of  Kharkoff,  was  wounded  by  a  revolutionist  on  August  11.  In 
almost  every  case  such  attempts  were  preceded  by  threatening  letters. 
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III 

A  curious  anomaly  in  the  Russian  administrative  system  was  the 
spread  of  labor  organizations  under  Government  auspices.  Indus- 
trialism was  comparatively  new  in  Russia.  It  had  been  stimulated 
by  high  protective  duties  and  by  inviting  the  entrance  of  foreign 
capital.  To  secure  laborers  the  proprietors  levied  upon  the  peasantry, 
many  of  whom  were  drawn  to  the  factories  for  part  of  each  year. 
Socialistic  and  revolutionary  agents  were  busy  among  the  working- 
men,  who,  having  many  grievances  as  to  wages  and  hours  of  labor, 
naturally  desired  to  force  concessions  from  their  employers. 

The  Government  was  not  unwilling  that  the  workingmen  should 
organize  on  the  plan  of  the  English  unions ;  for  the  authorities  believed 
that,  if  they  could  secure  economic  liberty  for  labor,  revolutionary 
activity  would  be  minimized.  So,  in  1902,  we  have  the  strange  picture 
of  a  powerful  and  despotic  government  deliberately  assisting  the  labor- 
ing class  to  organize  against  the  employers.  There  were  strikes.  In 
Moscow,  where  the  policy  of  encouraging  unionism  was  strongest,  the 
government  interfered  in  a  clash  that  occurred  between  the  proprietors 
and  the  employes  of  a  large  silk-mill.  The  workingmen  maintained 
that  part  of  their  wages  had  been  withheld.  They  asked  for  arbitra- 
tion, and  the  authorities  upheld  the  demand  and  forced  the  managers 
of  the  factory  to  admit  arbitrators.  When  the  proprietors  refused 
to  pay  the  award,  which  was  in  favor  of  the  workingmen,  the  men 
went  on  strike,  and  the  government  supplied  them  with  food  and 
lodging.    There  were  many  other  strikes  in  and  near  Moscow. 

IV 

The  agrarian  disturbances  of  the  year  were  especially  trying  to 
the  official  temper.  They  occurred  on  a  scale  of  considerable  magni- 
tude, being  due  to  the  use  made  of  peasant  credulity  by  revolutionist 
agitators.  A  forged  ukase  was  distributed  through  the  provinces. 
It  purported  to  be  the  Czar's  declaration  that  the  lands  of  the  nobles 
rightfully  belonged  to  the  peasantry,  who  were  in  the  same  document 
authorized  to  seize  and  divide  the  great  estates.  The  simple-minded 
agriculturalists  in  several  districts  proceeded  to  carry  out  the  sugges- 
tion of  the  false  ukase.  Peacefully  and  joyously,  in  the  Governments 
of  Poltava  and  Kharkoff,  they  drove  their  carts  to  the  estates  of  the 
nobles  and  helped  themselves  to  grain  and  fodder.    When  troops  were 
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sent  to  the  aid  of  the  landowners  the  peasants  concluded  that  the 
army  and  the  nobles  were  trying  to  thwart  the  will  of  the  Czar.  Ac- 
cordingly the  peasant  hordes,  awakened  to  anger,  sacked  and  destroyed 
the  homes  of  the  wealthy.  The  soldiers  killed  and  wounded  many 
peasants  in  a  number  of  encounters.  Eighty  estates  were  ravaged 
in  the  two  Governments.  In  some  cases  the  peasants,  acting  in  good 
faith,  divided  and  allotted  the  lands  among  themselves,  even  return- 
ing small  shares  to  the  rightful  owners.  This  was  during  the  first 
two  weeks  of  April. 

In  June  there  were  disturbances  in  other  districts,  the  workingmen 
in  several  manufacturing  centers  demolishing  factories  and  the  peas- 
ants destroying  agricultural  machinery.  In  this  case  the  under  classes 
were  again  misled.  Agitators,  dressed  in  uniform,  came  among  them 
as  supposed  agents  of  the  Czar,  and  told  them  to  destroy  machinery, 
which  was  designed  to  rob  the  poor  people  by  doing  the  work  which 
they  should  do.  Here  again  the  troops  used  harsh  means  to  restore 
order.  Another  method  employed  to  incite  the  peasants  consisted  in 
distributing  circulars  which  told  them  that,  if  they  would  refuse  to 
work  for  employers,  after  two  years  all  land  and  property  would  be 
given  to  them. 

The  peasants  were  the  more  easily  led  to  riot  in  1902,  because  for 
some  time  they  had  been  suffering  from  famine.  So  great  was  the 
distress  that,  after  an  investigation  into  the  condition  of  agriculture, 
the  government  remitted  large  arrears  of  taxes,  and  also  decided  to 
free  the  village  communities  from  their  joint  liability  for  tax  pay- 
ments and  to  assess  the  members  individually.  The  leading  reasons 
for  the  increasing  decay  of  agriculture  seemed  to  be  the  administra- 
tive system  that  robbed  the  peasants  of  incentive  and  the  unintelligent 
and  backward  methods  of  farming,  by  which  the  soil  was  gradually 
being  impoverished. 

Russifying  Finland 

The  endeavor  of  the  Government  to  reduce  the  Grand  Duchy  of 
Finland  to  the  level  of  a  Russian  Government  by  taking  away  its 
ancient  liberties  was  continued  in  1902.  The  patriotic  Finns  adhered 
to  their  policy  of  passive  resistance  with  a  stubbornness  which  was 
exasperating  to  their  rulers  and,  perhaps,  fatal  to  the  retention  of 
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such  shreds  of  freedom  as  might  otherwise  have  been  permitted  to 
remain  to  them.  It  was,  however,  altogether  natural  that  the  Finns 
should  be  stubborn  in  this  matter.  When  the  Grand  Duchy  was 
taken  over  by  Russia  in  1809  its  constitutional  form  of  government 
was  preserved  by  grant  of  the  then  Czar,  Alexander  I.  The  delib- 
erate violation  of  this  grant  by  the  government  of  Nicholas  11.  may 
have  been  necessary  to  the  development  of  Russian  policy,  but  to  the 
Finns  it  was  an  act  of  shameful  tyranny. 

In  the  spring  of  1902  the  time  came  for  the  young  men  of  Finland 
to  fill  the  levy  of  recruits  under  the  unconstitutional  order  which  made 
them  liable  for  service  in  the  Russian  army.  Of  the  total  levy  about 
sixty  per  cent.,  or  15,000,  failed  to  appear.  At  Helsingfors  when  the 
Governor  attempted  to  read  the  articles  of  war  and  call  the  roll  of 
recruits,  he  was  so  jeered  and  flouted  by  Finnish  nobles  and  burghers 
that  the  proceedings  were  adjourned.  On  the  following  day  an  even 
larger  crowd  interfered  with  the  ceremony,  and  finally  the  Governor 
ordered  out  a  force  of  Cossacks,  who  knouted  the  people  and  were 
stoned  in  return,  a  number  of  persons  being  wounded.  The  merest 
handful  of  recruits  presented  themselves  at  Helsingfors.  There,  as 
elsewhere,  the  recruits  who  reported  were  roughly  handled  by  the 
people.  At  Viborg  the  police  were  unable  to  handle  the  conscription 
rioters. 

The  Government  was  obliged  to  postpone  the  enforcement  of  the 
conscription.  Some  of  the  recalcitrant  recruits  were  prosecuted,  but 
the  Finnish  courts  decided  against  the  government  on  the  ground 
that  the  recruiting  law  was  unconstitutional.  Regiments  of  troops 
were  sent  to  Finland  from  St.  Petersburg  to  quell  disturbances,  and 
the  Czar  issued  a  rescript  warning  the  Finns  against  further  evasion 
of  military  service. 

As  might  have  been  expected,  only  a  short  time  passed  before  a 
new  series  of  repressive  edicts  was  directed  against  the  old  order  in 
Finland.  The  Finnish  Senate,  in  which  the  supreme  administrative 
power  had  been  vested,  was  robbed  of  all  effectiveness,  its  authority 
being  given  to  the  Governor-General,  who  was  thereafter  to  use  his 
own  discretion  in  administrative  questions.  He  could  overrule  any 
act  of  the  Senate.     He  could  appoint  the  inferior  officials.     Any  ap- 
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pointment  made  by  the  Senate  would  require  the  Governor-Generars 
approval.  He  could,  when  he  so  desired,  award  Finnish  offices  to 
persons  drawn  from  other  parts  of  the  empire,  even  though  they  were 
not  naturalized  as  Finns. 

Control  of  the  courts  was  also  assumed.  Judges  and  government 
officials  had  formerly  been  irremovable  from  their  positions  except 
after  legal  trial.  The  Governor-General  was  given  power,  acting 
through  the  Senate,  to  dismiss  officials.  The  right  of  trial  was  no 
longer  permitted  unless  by  permission  of  the  Czar's  representatives. 
On  the  very  day  when  this  law  went  into  effect  those  judges  of  the 
Appellate  Court  who  had  declared  the  conscription  law  unconstitutional 
were  removed  from  office. 

Among  further  provisions  for  the  leveling  of  Finnish  spirit  was 
one  under  which  Russian  must  become  the  Senate's  official  language 
on  October  i,  1903.  All  authority  for  the  impeachment  of  superior 
officials  was  taken  away. 

These  measures  were,  of  course,  openly  resented  by  the  Finns, 
many  of  whom  either  were  banished  or  emigrated  of  their  own  free 
will.  The  Government  maintained  a  system  of  espionage  which  made 
effective  protest  very  difficult.  It  was  no  longer  easy  to  circulate 
enormous  petitions  for  signature,  and  street  rioting  was  but  an  invita- 
tion to  the  government  to  unleash  its  Cossacks.  Nevertheless,  in 
November  a  meeting  of  representative  Finns  at  Helsingfors  voiced 
its  indignation  in  a  set  of  resolutions,  the  most  important  one  of  which 
was :  "  That  this  assembly  considers  it  imperative,  for  the  maintenance 
of  our  political  and  national  existence,  to  continue  everywhere,  un- 
swervingly, and  until  legal  conditions  are  restored  to  the  country,  the 
passive  resistance  against  all  measures  conflicting  with,  or  calculated 
to  abolish,  our  fundamental  laws." 

Prussia  and  Her  Poles 

The  troubles  that  arose  in  Prussian  Poland  in  1901  were  still  a 
subject  of  deep  concern  in  Prussia  and  in  Germany  in  the  following 
year.  The  government  had  now  discovered  the  mistake  of  the  over- 
zealous  policy  that  ordered  Polish  school  children  to  be  flogged  because 
they  refused  to  receive  religious  instruction  in  German.  There  was 
to  be  no  more  punishment  of  that  kind.     But  the  Germanizing  of  the 
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Poles  Still  seemed  to  the  government  an  imperative  necessity.  The 
Prussian  Poles  were  prolific,  increasing  more  rapidly  than  the  Ger- 
man element.  They  clung  to  their  language  and  traditions,  and  incul- 
cated the  national  spirit  in  their  children.  A  strong  minority  in  Prus- 
sia and  the  rest  of  Germany  believed  that  liberal  treatment  would  work 
best  with  the  Poles ;  but  the  Government  was  of  another  mind,  holding 
that  German  unity  would  not  be  conserved  unless  every  element  of  the 
population  were  conformed  to  a  general  German  standard. 

I 

The  Polish  situation  was  discussed  in  the  Prussian  Diet  in  January, 
not  long  after  the  session  opened.  Count  von  Biilow,  during  the 
course  of  a  debate  on  January  13,  after  admitting  that  "  the  adminis- 
tration of  corporal  punishment  was  out  of  place  in  religious  instruc- 
tion," added  significantly  that  "  other  means  would  be  found  of  dealing 
with  refractory  children."  His  argument  was  that  the  suppression 
of  Polish  nationalism  was  necessary  to  the  welfare  of  the  Empire,  and 
he  asserted  the  existence  of  organized  Polish  agitation  to  influence 
the  legislature  into  acquiescence  in  his  plans.  The  Diet  made  a  large 
grant  to  further  the  scheme  of  settling  German  colonists  in  the  dis- 
tricts that  were  most  overwhelmingly  Polish. 

The  policy  of  buying  out  the  Polish  landholders  to  make  room  for 
German  farmers  was  started  by  Bismarck.  In  1886  and  1898  sums 
were  voted,  aggregating  200,000,000  marks,  for  the  use  of  the  Settle- 
ment Commission  to  which  the  carrying  out  of  the  policy  was  en- 
trusted. Three-fourths  of  this  sum  was  spent.  The  government  now 
asked  for  a  supplementary  g^ant  of  250,000,000  marks,  of  which 
150,000,000  marks  were  to  be  used  to  promote  further  settlements  and 
100,000,000  marks  to  buy  estates  for  conversion  into  Government  do- 
mains and  forests.  The  Diet  passed  the  requisite  legislation,  though 
it  was  opposed  by  the  Polish.  Clerical,  and  Radical  members. 

II 

The  chief  difficulties  in  the  German  colonizing  of  Prussian  Poland 
were  three.  Some  of  the  German  settlers  after  a  time  resold  their 
land  to  Poles.  This  contingency,  it  was  announced,  would,  in  the 
future,  be  guarded  against.  The  eflFect  of  the  land  purchases  was  to 
stimulate  artificially  the  value  of  the  land.  The  price  had  been  raised 
in  this  way  to  twenty  per  cent,  more  than  the  normal  valuation.    A 
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third  difficulty  was  that,  after  disposing  of  their  estates  in  the  country, 
the  former  landholders  as  a  rule  settled  in  the  Polish  cities,  thus 
strengthening  the  element  of  discontent  in  the  places  in  which  it  was 
most  formidable. 

The  Poles  were  hard  to  deal  with.  In  spite  of  all  the  efforts  of  the 
government  their  total  land  holdings  had  increased  by  77,000  acres 
since  the  purchase  plan  was  begun,  and  during  the  same  period  the 
total  holdings  of  Germans  had  actually  decreased.  That  the  Poles 
boycotted  the  German  farmers  was  frequently  charged. 

The  government,  meantime,  did  everything  it  could  to  suppress 
Polish  agitation.  A  number  of  Polish  students  were  expelled  from 
Prussian  territory  as  political  disturbers.  A  decree  was  issued  to 
check  Polish  immigration  into  Prussia  from  Russian  Poland  by  re- 
quiring of  every  immigrant  an  attested  passport  and  the  bona  fide 
possession  of  at  least  400  marks  in  ready  money. 

The  importance  of  the  question  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that 
of  all  the  inhabitants  of  Prussia  ten  per  cent,  were  Poles. 

Ill 

The  crux  of  the  Polish  question  was  in  a  sense  its  importance  to 
the  foreign  relations  of  Germany.  A  hostile  population  on  the  eastern 
frontier  might  easily  create  great  difficulties  in  the  event  of  trouble 
with  Russia.  It  was  essential  that  the  frontier  should  not  be  pregna- 
ble because  of  native  disaffection.  The  Germanization  of  eastern 
Prussia  was  a  natural  plan  to  follow.  The  real  problem  was  whether 
conciliation  would  not  prove  more  effective  than  repression  —  whether 
the  Poles  could  not  be  made  amenable  by  granting  to  them  all  the  rights 
enjoyed  by  Germans  in  other  parts  of  the  empire. 

The  Emperor,  as  the  year  waned,  showed  some  signs  of  conversion 
to  a  conciliatory  policy.  At  Marienburg,  on  June  5,  he  forcibly  said 
that  **  Polish  aggressiveness  is  resolved  to  encroach  upon  German- 
ism,'* and  that  the  people  must  be  summoned  "  to  preserve  the 
national  possessions."  His  text  was  afforded  by  the  occasion  of  his 
speech,  which  was  delivered  at  the  dedication  of  a  restored  chapel  of 
the  Teutonic  Knights  in  the  Castle  of  Marienburg.  The  work  of  the 
Teutonic  Knights  he  roundly  praised,  though  it  was  doubtless  hard 
for  his  hearers  to  forget  that  the  Knights  converted  the  original  Slav- 
onic inhabitants  to  Catholicism  by  Moslem  rather  than  by  Christian 
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methods.  Marienburg,  said  the  Emperor,  was  "  the  starting  point 
of  the  civilization  of  the  countries  east  of  the  Vistula,"  and  the  "  sym- 
bol of  Germany's  mission." 

The  resentment  aroused  among  the  Poles  by  these  words  may  have 
opened  the  Emperor's  eyes.  In  any  event  he  assumed  an  altogether 
different  tone  during  his  visit  to  Posen  in  September.  Thither  he 
went  to  unveil  a  monument  to  the  Emperor  Frederick.  The  Poles 
refused  to  identify  themselves  with  the  festivities  in  his  honor.  The 
coldness  of  his  welcome  was  hardly  tempered  by  the  heroic  efforts  of 
the  German  citizens.  But  the  Emperor  did  much  to  mollify  ill-feeling. 
Replying  to  the  Burgomaster's  address  of  welcome,  he  announced 
certain  concessions  to  the  Poles.  There  would  be,  he  said,  no  inter- 
ference with  their  national  and  religious  traditions.  Moreover,  the 
military  rule  under  which  dwellings  could  not  be  erected  within  a  cer- 
tain distance  of  fortifications  would  be  done  away  with,  and  provision 
would  be  made  for  the  building  of  homes  for  workingmen  (most  of 
whom  were  Poles).  As  to  the  Polish  language,  however,  he  had 
nothing  to  say  —  and  the  language  question  was  the  one  in  which  the 
Poles  centered  their  agitation.  It  was  unlawful  to  use  the  Polish 
language  not  only  in  the  schools,  but  even  at  public  gatherings. 

France  and  the  Religious  Orders 

The  passage  of  the  French  Law  of  Associations  in  1901  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  closing  of  many  of  the  houses  of  the  religious  orders 
and  the  emigration  of  the  inmates  from  France.  This  first  effect  of 
the  law's  operation  is  described  in  volume  I.  of  "our  own  times." 
There  was  every  sign  that  the  Waldeck-Rousseau  ministry  had  no 
intention  of  pressing  its  advantage  to  extremes.  The  aim  really  was 
to  bring  the  orders  under  regulation,  confiscating  their  property  only 
when  they  refused  to  comply  with  rules  which  made  them  properly 
amenable  to  the  civil  authority. 

But  in  June,  1902,  M.  Waldeck-Rousseau  resigned  (see  page  270). 
His  work,  he  said,  was  completed.  Leaving  office  with  a  strong  ma- 
jority still  in  his  support,  he  was  succeeded  by  Senator  Emile  Combes, 
who  made  a  favorable  first  impression  by  the  moderation  of  the  policy 
he  declared.  The  issues  commonly  raised  by  the  Radicals,  whom  M. 
Combes  represented,  were  not  put  forward  with  definiteness.     Such 
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Radical  questions  as  the  separation  of  Church  and  State,  an  income 
tax,  and  State  purchases  of  the  railways  the  new  Premier  merely 
undertook  to  consider.  Within  a  few  weeks,  however,  M.  Combes 
announced  that  the  energies  of  his  Government  would  be  devoted  to 
the  complete  subjugation  of  the  monastic  orders.  He  was  prepared  to 
carry  his  anti-monastic  principles  so  far  as  to  effect  in  the  end  the 
secularization  of  education,  which  was  largely  in  control  of  sisters  of 
the  religious  associations. 

During  the  Parliamentary  recess  the  stern  enforcement  of  the  law 
began.  The  Premier  had  already  ordered  135  Roman  Catholic  schools 
to  close,  but  most  of  these  pleaded  that  they  did  not  require  authoriza- 
tion, since  they  had  been  reorganized  under  lay  control,  the  members 
being  simply  salaried  teachers.  They  argued,  too,  that  the  law  could 
not  be  applied  to  new  schools  or  societies,  under  which  head  they  ex- 
pected to  be  classified  because  of  their  reorganization.  Three  days 
before  the  Parliamentary  session  closed  the  Government  issued  a  de- 
cree requiring  the  closing  within  one  week  of  3,000  religious  schools, 
the  great  majority  of  which  were  for  the  instruction  of  girls.  If  they 
refused  to  close  of  their  own  accord,  the  Government  was  prepared  to 
close  them  by  force.  If  they  obeyed  the  order,  they  were  to  be  per- 
mitted to  apply  for  authorization  and  then  reopen  as  new  establish- 
ments. 

A  few  of  the  schools  made  the  required  applications.  As  a  rule, 
however,  the  teachers  and  those  who  controlled  them  prepared,  even, 
in  some  cases,  against  the  wishes  of  their  religious  superiors,  to 
resist  the  policy  of  the  secular  authorities.  The  schools  were  badly 
advised  by  local  supporters.  They  apparently  failed  to  realize  that 
the  Government  would  ignore  their  quibble  that  the  status  of  the 
organizations  had  been  changed  by  making  laymen  the  nominal  owners 
of  the  property.  The  schoolmen  also  counted  on  popular  support. 
They  were  ready  to  denounce  the  Associations  law  as  an  encroachment 
on  their  rightful  liberties ;  but  the  government  was  stronger  than  they 
seemed  to  think  and  popular  resentment  was  not  powerful  enough  to 
do  more  than  create  temporary  disturbances. 

Secular  education,  it  should  be  remembered,  was  provided  for  in 
1882,  and  monastic  teachers  were  thereafter  excluded  from  the  com* 
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mon  schools.  The  monastic  orders  then  founded  many  schools  to 
which  Catholics  commonly  sent  their  children.  In  Paris  alone  there 
were  160,000  children  in  Church  schools.  In  the  provinces  the  pro- 
portion of  young  folks  receiving  religious  instruction  was  greater. 

Ill 

The  enforcement  of  the  Government's  decree  at  once  caused  trouble. 
In  Paris  the  clergy  and  clerical  politicians  made  street  demonstrations. 
There  were  clashes  between  the  police  and  the  people.  In  the  prov- 
inces the  conflicts  were  more  serious,  and  municipal  and  departmental 
official  bodies  passed  resolutions  protesting  against  the  course  of  the 
Government.  President  Loubet  was  appealed  to  by  Clerical  leaders. 
Their  petitions  were  merely  transmitted  to  the  ministry.  Prominent 
women  of  Parisian  society  tried  to  gain  access  to  Madame  Loubet, 
hoping  that  she  would  intercede,  but  she  refused  to  receive  them.  A 
large  deputation  of  women  then  attempted  to  march  to  the  offices  of 
the  Premier,  but  their  progress  through  the  streets  was  prevented  by 
the  police. 

The  Government,  meantime,  was  as  conciliatbry  as  it  well  could  be 
and  at  the  same  time  enforce  its  policy.  Orphanages  and  charity 
schools  were  temporarily  left  undisturbed.  THose  educational  estab- 
lishments which  had  evidently  acted  in  good  faith  in  not  applying  for 
authorization  found  the  Government  very  lenient  toward  them.  But 
the  resistance  of  those  institutions  against  which  the  Government  pro- 
ceeded relentlessly  was  of  a  'most  disquieting  kind.  Peasants  armed 
with  pitchforks  offered  a  show  of  defending  some  of  the  country 
schools.  Nuns  lay  across  the  thresholds  of  their  school  doors  and  made 
it  difficult  for  the  police  not  to  trample  upon  them.  Speaking  gen- 
erally, however,  the  resistance  v/as  not  forcible.  "  Legal  resistance,"  so 
called,  was  the  suggestion  of  Clerical  leaders;  and  this  included  com- 
monly the  boycotting  of  Government  supporters. 

IV 

The  worst  disorders  occurred  in  Brittany.  There  the  authority  of 
the  clergy  was  virtually  unquestioned  by  the  people.  The  Bretons, 
faithful  to  the  ancien  regime,  still  send  Royalist  deputies  to  Paris.  The 
old  order,  with  them,  continues.  It  is  not  surprising,  then,  that  they 
should  have  resisted  the  closing  of  their  religious  schools  and  the  ejec- 
tion of  the  sisters  who  taught  in  them. 
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Brittany  was  dealt  with  last.  But  if  the  Government  hoped  that 
the  success  of  its  policy  elsewhere  would  discourage  the  Bretons  and 
tend  to  keep  them  from  opposing  the  enforcement  of  the  decrees,  it 
was  mistaken.  The  police  there  required  the  assistance  of  the  mili- 
tary. It  was  necessary  to  break  locks  and  make  breaches  in  walls  in 
order  to  enter  buildings  that  came  under  the  proscription.  In  places 
where  the  popular  excitement  was  so  great  as  to  threaten  bloodshed 
the  execution  of  the  decrees  was  delayed  and  the  religious  authorities 
were  requested  to  advise  acquiescence.  Such  advice  was  given. 
Twice  the  superiors  of  the  largest  orders  instructed  the  Breton  nuns 
to  yield  to  the  law,  but  the  lay  owners  of  the  schools  and  the  people 
themselves  led  the  nuns  into  disobedience. 

Remarkable  scenes  were  enacted.  The  soldiery,  breaking  down 
the  barricades,  perhaps  even  thrusting  aside  the  sisters  who  knelt 
praying  at  the  doors,  made  entrance  to  a  building.  When  the  comrtiis- 
saries  and  gendarmes  came  forward  to  do  their  duty  they  were  met 
with  showers  of  refuse,  or  with  more  substantial  projectiles.  The 
nuns  would  then  march  to  the  church  over  paths  strewn  with  flowers, 
aristocratic  women  attending  them  and  the  people  cheering. 

In  two  instances  soldiers  or  army  officers  refused  to  execute  the 
decrees.  The  more  serious  denial  of  duty  was  that  of  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Gaudin  de  Saint  Remy.  Ordered  to  send  a  squadron  to  assist 
in  closing  a  school  at  Lesneven,  in  the  department  of  Morbihan,  he 
refused,  saying  that  he  could  not  perform  a  duty  so  hostile  to  his  relig- 
ious belief  and  feeling.  He  was  court-martialed.  The  sentence  — 
one  day's  imprisonment  —  virtually  upheld  him,  but  the  Minister  of 
War,  General  Andre,  promptly  placed  him  upon  the  retired  list.  The 
condoning  of  his  offense  by  the  military  court  was  much  resented  by 
the  Radicals  and  Socialists,  who  sought  to  create  from  the  incident  a 
movement  in  favor  of  abolishing  the  courts-martial.  M.  de  Saint 
Remy,  however,  had  clearly  been  guilty  of  a  technical  minor  offense, 
since  he  had  disobeyed  not  the  military  but  the  civil  power.  His  en- 
forced retirement  was  an  exercise  of  civil  authority,  the  case  having 
become  political.  The  question  of  the  power  of  the  civil  government 
over  the  army  was  involved. 

In  the  excitement  of  this  painful  and  distressing  period  the  ominous 
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suggestion  of  bloodshed  and  civil  war  was  often  heard,  but  the  Gov- 
ernment remained  strong.  The  Councils-General,  or  Departmental 
legislatures  met  while  the  turmoil  was  at  its  height.  They  had  been 
carefully  instructed  by  the  Government  to  permit  no  votes  on  the 
school  question  unless  the  results  were  certain  to  be  favorable  to  the 
anti-clerical  campaign.  Nevertheless  only  about  half  of  the  Councils- 
General  approved  the  Ministerial  policy.  A  few  of  the  remaining 
bodies  either  passed  votes  of  protest  or  voted  down  proposed  resolu- 
tions in  support  of  the  Government;  the  rest  let  the  question  alone. 
The  attitude  of  the  Magistrates,  also,  was  not  of  a  kind  to  please  the 
Radicals.  There  were  many  places  where  the  seals  placed  upon  closed 
school  buildings  were  broken  by  the  owners  of  the  property  or  by 
Clerical  agitators,  but  the  courts  either  acquitted  the  offenders  or 
punished  them  very  lightly.  Sometimes  the  sisters  secretly  returned 
and  reopened  their  schools,  making  it  necessary  once  again  to  expel 
them. 

The  Chambers  met  on  October  14.  The  first  question  discussed 
was  the  closing  of  the  schools,  and  for  three  days  the  opposition  held 
the  floor.  M.  Combes  replied  in  person  on  October  17,  and  announced 
his  intention  of  continuing  his  policy.  He  was  supported  by  a  vote 
of  329  to  233.  A  bill  was  then  introduced  to  stop  the  establishment 
of  new  religious  schools  without  authorization,  and  thus  the  warfare 
continued. 

Harsh  as  the  policy  of  M.  Combes  may  seem  to  have  been,  con- 
ditions in  France  were  such  as  almost  to  lift  the  question  above  the 
plane  of  justice  or  injustice  to  the  old  institutions.  The  Congrega- 
tionist  Schools  were  in  a  great  degree  out  of  sympathy  with  republican 
institutions.  A  common  result  of  their  system  of  education  was  dis- 
satisfaction with  the  existing  Government.  If  the  Republic  was  to  hold, 
a  sound  system  of  patriotic  state  education  was  indispensable  to  train 
the  French  youth  to  be  not  Merciers  or  Paty  du  Clams  or  Cavaignacs 
or  Boulangers,  but  loyal  citizens  who  would  set  France  above  party. 
The  closing  of  the  schools  was  part  of  a  movement  toward  the  full 
secularization  of  education.  It  may  have  been  accomplished  with  too 
little  suavity,  but  granting  that  the  maintenance  of  the  Republic  was 
best  for  France,  the  deeper  purpose  of  the  policy  was  necessary  and 
right. 
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Irish  Agitation 
The  British  Government  was  more  bothered  in  1902  than  for  some 
years  before  with  the  problem  of  controlling  Ireland.  The  new  rules 
of  procedure  adopted  before  the  year  ended  by  the  House  of  Commons 
promised  to  limit  the  disturbing  tactics  of  the  Irish  Nationalists  in  the 
House.  But  in  Ireland  the  agitation  against  landlordism  raged  un- 
ceasingly, driving  the  Government  to  stern  measures  of  repression 
which  merely  intensified  Nationalist  feeling.  Toward  the  close  of  the 
year,  however,  there  was  a  marked  improvement  in  the  situation,  sug- 
gesting a  possible  turning-point  in  the  relations  between  the  governors 
and  the  governed. 

Boycotting  and  other  forms  of  intimidation  were  extensively  prac- 
tised by  the  agrarian  agitators.  It  is  unnecessary  to  elaborate  the 
details  of  the  various  forms  of  disturbance,  but  a  typical  incident  will 
illustrate  the  situation.  The  Congested  Districts  Board  bought  the 
estate  of  Lord  Dillon  for  resale  to  tenants  and  reduced  the  rentals  by 
one-third.  On  the  adjoining  Murphy  and  De  Freyne  estates  tenants 
thereupon  refused  to  pay  rents  higher  than  those  paid  on  the  Dillon 
estate.  Evictions  followed  —  and  trouble,  the  United  Irish  League 
supporting  the  tenants  in  their  refusal  to  meet  the  old  terms.  The 
League,  it  may  be  said,  was  growing  rapidly.  About  sixty  new 
branches  were  organized  in  the  year's  first  quarter,  and  large  con- 
tributions were  made  for  the  defense  of  persons  arrested  and  prose- 
cuted under  the  Crimes  Act.  So  bad  were  the  prevailing  conditions 
that  on  April  16  the  Lord-Lieutenant  proclaimed  the  enforcement  in 
many  counties  of  the  leading  provisions  of  the  Crimes  Act  of  1887, 
and  later  in  the  year  he  further  extended  the  operation  of  the  Act. 
Effort  was  especially  directed  to  preventing  the  publication  of  boy- 
cotting notices  in  the  newspapers. 

II 

Meantime  the  Irish  were  making  trouble  outside  of  Ireland  proper. 
When  the  telegrams  concerning  Lord  Methuen's  defeat  and  capture  by 
the  Boers  were  read  in  the  House  of  Commons  Irish  members  com- 
mitted the  impropriety  of  cheering  and  laughing  at  the  painful  news. 

Again,  when  on  March  20  the  House  was  listening  to  a  speech  on 
war  questions  by  Mr.  Chamberlain  there  was  a  very  bad  five  minutes 
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The  Colonial  Secretary  referred  to  a  former  Boer  general  who  was 
now  fighting  on  the  British  side.  John  Dillon,  Irish  Nationalist  arid 
pro-Boer,  interrupted  by  crying  out :  "  He  is  a  traitor !  "  To  this 
Mr.  Chamberlain  replied:  "  The  honorable  gentleman  is  a  good  judge 
of  traitors."  White  with  passion,  Mr.  Dillon  rose  to  order  and  called 
upon  the  Speaker  of  the  House  for  a  ruling.  "  The  honorable  mem- 
ber [Dillon]  spoke  of  soldiers  serving  under  the  British  flag  as 
traitors,"  said  the  Speaker.  "  I  deprecated  that  interruption,  and  I 
deprecate  the  retort  of  the  honorable  member  [Chamberlain]."  With 
marked  deliberation  Mr.  Dillon  spoke :  "  Then  I  desire  to  say  that 
the  right  honorable  gentleman  is  a  damned  liar."  Mr.  Dillon  refused 
to  withdraw  his  words,  and  by  a  large  vote  was  suspended. 

Mr.  Wyndham,  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland,  introduced  into  the 
House  an  Irish  Land  Purchase  Bill,  but  it  was  not  enacted.  It  served, 
however,  as  a  topic  for  considerable  debate  during  the  session.  The 
plan  included  the  larger  application  of  the  principle  of  State-aided 
purchase,  which,  indeed,  seemed  to  be  the  only  policy  that  could  be 
followed  in  Ireland  with  hope  of  ultimate  success.  In  a  debate  later 
on  Mr.  Wyndham  admitted  the  seriousness  of  the  step  taken  in  the 
partial  revival  of  the  Crimes  Act,  but  justified  the  action  on  the  ground 
that  boycotting  was  increasing  to  an  alarming  extent.  There  were  a 
few  persons  in  Ireland  who  were  so  completely  boycotted  that  they 
could  not  procure  food  unless  it  was  given  to  them  by  the  police.  A 
great  many  more  were  partly  affected  by  the  boycotts  and  were  con- 
stantly threatened  with  maltreatment. 

On  the  reassembling  of  Parliament,  October  i6,  after  the  recess, 
the  Nationalists  took  up  a  great  deal  of  the  time  of  the  House  and 
were  responsible  for  several  scenes  of  disorder.  They  demanded  that 
a  day  be  given  for  a  discussion  of  the  workings  of  the  Crimes  Act,  and 
resisted  the  attempts  of  the  Prime  Minister  to  keep  them  quiet.  On 
October  27  they  succeeded  in  raising  the  question  on  a  motion  of  ad- 
journment, but  were  voted  down.  After  this  most  of  the  Irish  mem- 
bers withdrew  to  Ireland  for  a  time  by  way  of  expressing  their 
indignation. 

How  far  the  Irish  permitted  themselves  to  be  carried  by  their 
contempt  for  the  Government  was  seen  in  the  affair  of  "  Colonel " 
Lynch.     In  the  early  months  of  the  Boer  War  Arthur  Lynch,  an  Irish 
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journalist,  took  command  of  an  Irish  brigade,  fighting  for  the  Boers. 
•  The  voters  of  Galway  were  so  pleased  by  his  conduct  that  in  Novem- 
ber, 1901,  they  elected  him  to  represent  them  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. He  wisely  decided  not  to  claim  his  seat  while  the  war  was  in 
progress.  After  peace  was  concluded  he  unwisely  returned  to  England 
from  Paris,  where  he  had  been  living.  He  was  arrested  as  soon  as 
he  landed  on  English  soil  and  was  held  for  trial  on  a  charge  of  high 

treason. 

Ill 

The  favorable  indication  of  1902  was  the  drawing  together  of 
landlords  and  tenants  during  the  autumn  in  an  apparently  genuine 
desire  to  solve  existing  problems.  The  movement  began  in  August 
with  the  effort  of  Captain  Shawe-Taylor  to  bring  about  a  conference 
of  representatives  of  both  classes  and  the  adoption  by  a  group  of  land- 
lords of  resolutions  favoring  such  a  meeting.  The  great  proprietors 
and  the  more  uncompromising  leaders  of  the  people  were  slow  to 
accept  the  scheme,  but  most  of  them  were  led  gradually  to  acquiesce 
in  it.  At  a  meeting  of  the  Landowners'  Convention  on  October  10, 
for  a  proposed  resolution  in  favor  of  a  conference  with  the  tenants 
was  substituted  a  statement  that,  inasmuch  as  the  convention  had 
already  expressed  in  a  series  of  resolutions  terms  of  settlement  which 
the  landlords  would  probably  accept,  a  conference  could  do  little  good ; 
but  that  the  convention  would  welcome  from  representatives  of  the 
tenants  proposals  for  the  betterment  of  the  land  question.  The  set- 
tlement suggested  by  the  convention  was  that  land  purchased  by 
tenants  be  carried  forward  "  without  expense  and  additional  loss  "  to 
the  landlords,  and  that,  "  to  make  this  possible,  on  terms  acceptable  to 
the  tenants,  the  amount  of  the  purchase  instalment  should  be  reduced 
from  four  per  cent,  to  3J4  per  cent.,  or  to  such  rate  as  would  secure 
the  maintenance  of  an  annuity  decreasing  by  fixed  amounts  at  fixed 
periods." 

In  November  the  successful  issue  of  a  tradesman's  suit  for  dam- 
ages against  boycotters  checked  the  enthusiasm  of  radical  agitators. 
If  intimidation  could  thus  be. punished  by  the  courts,  the  effectiveness 
of  boycott  methods  would  diminish.  This  damage  suit  undoubtedly 
did  something  to  make  the  popular  leaders  accept  plans  for  the  peace- 
ful salving  of  Ireland's  wounds. 
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Without  describing  the  processes  by  which  favorable  sentiment 
was  formed  it  should  be  noted  that  a  conference  of  landlords  and 
representatives  of  the  tenants  met  on  December  20.  The  meetings 
were  still  in  progress  when  the  year  closed,  and  as  the  proceedings 
were  private,  nothing  definite  concerning  them  may  as  yet  be  recorded. 
The  importance  of  this  conference,  however,  could  not  be  doubted. 

Troubles  in  Austria 

The  language  question  raged  in  Austria  throughout  the  year,  the 
Pan-Germans  being  unusually  active  in  their  propagandism.  Their 
activity  was  of  a  kind  that  would  be  denounced  as  treasonable  by 
almost  any  other  Government,  and  they  were  more  or  less  openly  sup- 
ported by  a  strong  party  in  Germany.  The  session  of  the  Austrian 
Reichsrath  was  one  long  turmoil,  disorder  and  obstruction  prevailing. 
On  one  occasion  a  Pan-German  member  threatened  to  thrash  one  of  his 
Czech  colleagues,  who  promptly  sent  for  a  revolver  with  which  to 
defend  himself.  A  guard  of  less  extreme  men  of  both  parties  had  to 
be  organized  to  prevent  the  fight.  At  another  time  Herr  Schonerer,  a 
prominent  Pan-German  concluded  a  fiery  speech  with  a  cheer  for  the 
Hohenzollerns,  in  which  he  was  joined  by  others  of  his  party,  who 
boldly  sang  the  Prussian  national  anthem,  '' Heil  dir  im  Siegeskranz" 
there  in  the  Austrian  chamber.  For  this  flagrant  offense  Herr 
Schonerer  was  merely  called  to  order  by  the  presiding  officer.  The 
language  question  was  at  white  heat,  blocking  legislation  to  such  an 
extent  that  the  Reichsrath  adjourned  for  the  Christmas  holidays  with- 
out voting  on  the  budget  estimates  for  1903. 

Bohemia  was  the  center  of  agitation,  and  the  most  troublesome 
incident  of  the  year  occurred  at  the  town  of  Cilli.  Though  in  the 
midst  of  a  predominantly  Slovene  district  Cilli  has  a  population  the 
majority  of  which  are  German.  The  use  of  the  Slovene  language 
in  the  teaching  at  the  Cilli  high  school  offended  the  Germans,  who 
demanded  that  Slovene  education  be  transferred  to  some  other  town 
in  which  the  Slovene  population  was  in  the  majority,  and  that  German 
be  employed  in  the  high  school  at  Cilli.  A  coalition  of  anti-German 
parties  defeated  the  German  plan,  and  the  Germans  fell  back  on  a 
policy  of  strong  protest.  Doctor  Korber,  the  Premier,  failed  utterly 
in  his  endeavor  to  bring  about  some  compromise  covering  this  and 
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other  phases  of  the  language  question.  The  Czechs  insisted  that  all 
over  Bohemia  their  language  should  be  given  official  recognition  and 
use  equal  to  the  recognition  and  use  of  German.  The  German  element 
insisted  that  wherever  the  German  population  predominated  only 
German  should  be  the  official  language.  The  more  extreme  Pan- 
Germans  wished  to  make  their  language  the  official  tongue  in  all 
Austria.     Language  was,  indeed,  the  strongest  symbol  of  nationality. 

II 

Labor  riots  disturbed  the  city  of  Trieste  in  February.  The  stokers 
on  the  Austrian  Lloyd  steamships  went  on  strike  and  were  joined  by 
the  employes  of  a  shipbuilding  firm.  The  general  organization  of  the 
trades  unionists  in  the  city  started  a  sympathetic  strike  which  spread 
to  many-  different  kinds  of  industries.  The  street  car  and  railroad 
services  were  stopped  by  strikes.  The  employes  of  the  gas  works 
also  quit  work,  and  the  newspapers  had  to  cease  publication.  The 
Government  proclaimed  a  state  of  siege.  Rioting  strikers  resisted  the 
soldiery,  who  were  obliged  to  open  fire,  killing  or  wounding  about 
forty  workmen.  The  mob  attacked  the  Governor's  residence  and 
several  other  houses  and  smashed  the  street  lamps  and  the  windows 
of  many  shops,  creating  a  panic  and  bringing  all  business  to  a  halt.  A 
second  attempt  to  smash  the  gas  lamps  was  prevented  by  the  soldiers. 
The  principal  demand  of  the  strikers  —  an  eight-hour  day  —  was 
finally  granted,  after  arbitration,  and  the  riots  came  to  an  end.  The 
troubles  at  Trieste  would  not  have  been  severe  but  for  the  mixing  in 
of  anarchists  of  the  Italian  type,  who  aroused  the  passions  of  the 
workmen  despite  the  efforts  of  the  labor  leaders  to  prevent  them. 

There  were  labor  riots  in  Eastern  Galicia  during  August.  The 
peasants  struck  for  higher  wages,  and  it  was  necessary  to  call  in  troops 
to  preserve  the  peace.  Ruthenian  students  were  at  the  bottom  of  the 
movement,  which  was  directed  against  Polish  proprietors  who  had 
killed  the  plan  for  the  establishment  of  a  Ruthenian  university.  Half 
the  population  of  Galicia  is  Ruthenian,  and  the  illiteracy  of  this 
nationality  is  very  pronounced. 

Labor  Troubles  in  Latin  Countries 

The  Latin  countries  were  disturbed  at  intervals  of  the  year  by 
socialistic  agitation,  working  as  a  rule  through  organized  labor.     In 
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every  case,  however,  the  government  of  the  country  involved  was 
strong  enough  to  bring  order  out  of  temporary  chaos.  In  Italy  there 
was  a  demand  for  higher  wages  by  the  railroad  employes.  The  Gov- 
ernment intervened,  hindering  the  strike  by  placing  on  the  footing  of 
mobilized  reservists  all  railroad  servants  who  were  liable  to  military 
service  and  urging  the  companies  to  advance  wages.  Special  steps 
were  also  taken  to  maintain  order  in  the  event  of  disturbances.  Thus, 
on  the  day  when  the  promulgation  of  the  strike  order  was  expected, 
the  Government  seized  the  telegraph  lines  so  that  no  order  could  be 
transmitted.  Strikers  on  a  military  footing  could  not  leave  their  work 
without  becoming  subject  to  military  penalties  for  desertion.  It  mol- 
lified them  somewhat  to  receive  pay  as  soldiers  in  addition  to  their 
regular  wages.  In  the  end  wage  concessions  were  made  to  the  men, 
and  the  agitators  lost  their  grip  on  the  situation.  The  Government 
assisted  in  the  settlement  by  promising  to  the  Provident  Funds  of 
the  railroad  employes  —  ferrovieri,  they  are  called  in  Italy  —  a  subsidy 
of  15,000,000  lire,  the  railroad  companies  to  add  9,000,000  lire.  This 
railroad  strike  was  the  most  serious  administrative  problem  of  1902. 

In  Spain  Barcelona  was  again  a  seething  kettle  of  industrial 
anarchism.  In  January  strikers  sacked  several  factories.  At  Sara- 
gossa  there  were  anti-clerical  riots,  because  of  an  official  appointment 
which  the  people  attributed  to  clerical  influence.  On  February  16  a 
general  strike  was  proclaimed  at  Barcelona,  80,000  men  quitting  their 
work.  General  Weyler,  the  Minister  of  War,  forseeing  the  danger, 
had  already  begun  to  concentrate  troops  in  the  neighborhood,  and  on 
February  17  street  fighting  began.  The  rioters  could  not  long  resist 
the  prompt  measures  for  their  repression.  Within  a  week  peace  had 
been  restored  and  other  cities,  in  which  there  had  been  signs  of  in- 
dustrial uneasiness,  became  calm.  The  severities  practiced  by  the 
Government  at  Barcelona  became  the  subject  of  a  violent  and  pro- 
tracted debate  in  the  Cortes. 
» 

The  Colombian  Revolution 

The  protracted  revolutionary  struggle  in  Colomoia  came  to  an  end 
near  the  close  of  1902,  leaving  a  decimated  people  and  an  exhausted 
credit.  Three  years  of  war  profited  little  to  either  party,  except,  that 
it  checked  the  spread  of  Liberalism  in  the  Northern  part  of.  the  Conti- 
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nent.  If  the  Liberals  had  triumphed  in  Colombia,  a  union  of  Colom- 
bia and  Venezuela,  or  at  least  a  very  close  coalition,  might  have  been 
the  result,  for  the  struggle  between  Liberal  and  Conservative  forces 
was  international  and  Venezuela  was  the  stronghold  of  liberalism  for 

the  time. 

I 

The  revolutionists  made  their  best  showing  on  the  Isthmus  of 
Panama,  where  Liberal  sympathies  were  strongest.  The  Isthmus  was 
the  great  asset  of  Colombia.  It  was  ruled  and  taxed  from  Bogota, 
yet  ethnically  and  geographically  it  diflfered  from  the  rest  of  the  coun- 
try. Its  people  had  originally  joined  themselves  to  the  Republic  of 
New  Granada  (the  predecessor  of  the  United  States  of  Colombia)  of 
their  own  free  will,  and  they  retained  an  independent  spirit  that  made 
them  loath  to  accept  a  tyrannical  control. 

In  one  sense  the  Isthmus  did  not  suffer  from  the  revolution  more 
than  some  other  parts  of  Colombia,  but  the  depression  of  business  was 
there  felt  the  more  keenly,  because  in  normal  conditions  the  Isthmus 
was  the  most  prosperous  part  of  the  country.  Commerce  and  industry 
were  now  practically  at  a  standstill.  The  Government  prisons  were 
crowded  with  Liberal  suspects.  The  opposing  armies  —  Liberal  and 
Conservative  —  were  partly  recruited  from  boys  so  young  that  they 
could  hardly  shoulder  their  rifles.  The  peso,  or  standard  Government 
coin,  had  depreciated  from  an  ante  belhim  value  of  twenty-five  cents 
in  gold  to  a  fluctuating  value  of  from  one  to  two  cents. 

II 

In  January  2,000  Liberals  were  in  camp  a  few  miles  from  the  city 
of  Panama.  On  January  20  there  was  a  naval  battle  in  the  Bay  of 
Panama,  the  Liberal  navy  trying  to  force  a  landing  near  Sabina.  The 
Padilla,  Darien,  and  Gaitan,  gun  vessels  manned  by  insurgents,  bom- 
barded the  entrenched  forces  of  the  Government,  and  in  turn  received 
the  fire  of  the  shore  forts.  Two  Government  gunboats,  the  Lautaro 
and  the  Chicuito,  came  into  action,  and  the  Lautaro  was  sunk  by  the 
Padilla,  This  success  did  not  affect  the  outcome,  for  the  Liberals 
were  ultimately  obliged  to  draw  off. 

The  insurgent  commander  on  the  Isthmus,  General  Benjamin 
Herrera,  attacked  the  town  of  Agua  Dulce  on  February  20.  In  his 
several  assaults  he  is  said  to  have  lost  500  men,  but  he  finally  dis- 
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lodged  General  Castro,  the  Government  commander,  who  made  his 
way  to  Bocas  del  Toro  with  only  400  of  his  1,000  men  remaining  to 
him.  A  few  weeks  afterward  the  insurgents  captured  Bocas  del 
Toro.  The  Government  forces  later  reoccupied  Agua  Dulce,  and  in 
July  the  insurgents  invested  the  town,  which  had  been  reenforced. 
There  was  sharp  fighting,  and  both  armies  suffered  severely  from 
lack  of  supplies  and  from  the  trying  weather.  The  siege  lasted  for 
more  than  a  month,  the  Government  making  unsuccessful  attempts  to 
reenforce  the  defenders,  and  the  insurgents  creating  a  diversion  by 
threatening  to  attack  Colon.  General  Morales  Berti,  who  was  in  com- 
mand of  Agua  Dulce,  finally  had  to  surrender  to  General  Herrera. 
This  insurgent  victory  released  a  considerable  insurgent  force  —  2,500 
men  —  for  operations  elsewhere,  and  lost  2,200  men  to  the  Government. 

Reenforcements  were  sent  to  the  Isthmus.  Meantime,  in  other 
parts  of  Colombia  the  main  bodies  of  soldiers  fought  intermittently. 
General  Uribe  Uribe  (Liberal)  advanced  on  Bogota  early  in  the  year, 
but  was  thoroughly  whipped  at  Medina  and  went  scampering  back  to 
the  Venezuelan  frontier.  Again,  in  the  summer.  Generals  Uribe  Uribe 
and  Castillo  appeared  on  the  Magdalena  River  with  fresh  armies. 
They  blockaded  the  river  successfully  for  some  time.  A  superior  force 
finally  defeated  Uribe  Uribe  near  Santa  Marta,  and  after  a  losing  cam- 
paign he  surrendered  at  Rio  Frio.  General  Castillo  was  beaten  at 
La  Cienaga.     These  were  the  last  important  engagements  of  the  war. 

Ill 

At  this  point  we  may  look  at  a  situation  which  arose  from  the  inter- 
national importance  of  the  Isthmus.  The  United  States  was  pledged 
to  maintain  free  transit  across  the  Isthmus  by  the  treaty  of  1846  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  New  Granada,  Colombia  having  succeeded 
to  the  responsibilities  of  the  defunct  republic  of  New  Granada.  Revo- 
lution, if  left  to  choose  its  own  ground,  would  naturally  look  for  strate- 
gic advantages  by  interfering  with  the  Isthmian  railroad  and  by  attack- 
ing the  terminal  ports  of  Panama  and  Colon.  In  other  years,  as  the 
reader  will  remember,  the  United  States  landed  marines  to  prevent  the 
interruption  of  Isthmian  traffic.  There  was  a  constantly  growing  ten- 
dency to  extend  this  kind  of  intervention  in  order  to  make  it  more 
immediately  effective. 

When  the  insurgents  again  threatened  Colon  and  Panama  in  1902 
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United  States  war  vessels  were  sent  to  the  Isthmus.  The  Cincinnati 
arrived  at  Colon,  and  her  commander,  Captain  McLean,  informed  rep- 
resentatives of  the  Liberals  and  the  Conservatives  that  no  interruption 
of  trans-Isthmian  traffic  would  be  permitted.  He  landed  sailors  and 
marines  and  as  other  American  vessels  arrived  they  also  landed  men, 
in  spite  of  the  protests  of  the  Colombian  Government,  until  by  the  end 
of  September  there  were  2,000  American  bluejackets  on  the  Isthmus. 
Captain  McLean  ordered  that  there  be  no  fighting  along  the  railroad 
fine.  No  transportation  of  troops  was  to  be  permitted  if  it  was  likely 
to  interfere  with  open  transit,  but  Captain  McLean  allowed  the  passage 
of  Government  forces  by  special  trains.  Rear-Admiral  Casey,  who 
arrived  later  on  the  Wisconsin,  made  the  rule  stricter,  forbidding  the 
use  of  the  railroad  by  soldiers  of  either  party  unless  special  permission 
were  given. 

Negotiations  for  peace  were  begun  during  the  siege  of  Ag^a  Dulce 
by  Doctor  Concha,  the  Colombian  Minister  at  Washington  and  General 
Soto  y  Vargas-Santos,  the  Supreme  Commander  of  the  Liberals. 
Peace  commissioners  were  sent  to  Agua  Dulce  to  arrange  a  truce,  but 
they  failed  to  get  into  touch  with  General  Herrera. 

After  the  defeat  of  General  Castro  and  the  capture  of  General  Uribe 
Uribe  the  Government  proclaimed  a  general  amnesty.  The  result  was 
a  partial  pacification  of  the  interior  in  districts  where  the  revolution 
had  formerly  been  strong.  Then  the  Government  bent  its  energies  to 
the  decisive  defeat  of  the  insurgents  on  the  Isthmus,  sending  thither 
fresh  levies  of  men  and  supplies. 

Meantime  arrangements  had  been  made  to  conduct  the  peace  nego- 
tiations on  the  battleship  Wisconsin,  at  the  Isthmus.  The  Government 
was  led  by  its  successes  in  the  interior  to  declare  that  no  concessions 
would  be  made  further  than  the  granting  of  the  amnesty  which  had 
already  been  proclaimed.  On  learning  this,  General  Vargas-Santos 
refused  to  negotiate,  but  the  peace  influence  was  too  strong  for  him. 

The  revolution  faded  out  on  November  21,  when  General  Herrera 
surrendered  at  Panama.  It  was  made  clear  to  him  by  General  Uribe 
Uribe  that  the  greater  part  of  the  country  had  already  been  pacified, 
and  that  the  continuation  of  the  conflict  on  the  Isthmus  could  be  of  no 
ultimate  advantage  to  the  Liberal  cause.     He  was  invited  to  come  to 
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Panama  to  meet  the  Government  commissioners,  Rear-Admiral  Casey 
acting  as  intermediary. 

Reaching  Panama  on  November  19,  Herrera  was  brought  into  com- 
munication with  the  Government's  representatives,  and  a  discussion  of 
moderate  duration  ended  in  the  arrangement  of  terms.  The  treaty  of 
peace  specified  that  General  Herrera  should  hand  over  to  the  Govern- 
ment the  entire  insurgent  navy,  all  the  war  material  of  the  insurgent 
armies  in  the  Departments  of  Panama  and  Cauca,  and  the  arms  and 
ammunition  captured  at  Agua  Dulce.  The  insurgent  officers  were 
permitted  to  keep  their  swords,  and  the  Government  g^ve  free  trans- 
portation to  insurgents  who  desired  to  return  to  their  homes.  Full 
amnesty  was  guaranteed,  and  all  political  prisoners  were  liberated. 

The  Venezuelan  Revolution 

An  insurrection  began  with  the  year  in  Venezuela.  M.  Matos,  a 
man  of  wealth,  who  professed  the  deepest  solicitude  foi  his  country's 
welfare,  bought  the  British  steamship  Ban  Righ,  fitted  her  out  as  a 
war  vessel,  and,  changing  her  name  to  the  Bolivar,  used  her  to  sink 
the  only  vessel  of  the  Venezuelan  navy  that  was  strong  enough  to 
attack  her.  In  January,  1902,  General  Matos  was  able  to  command 
the  coast  as  he  chose.  He  landed  men  and  supplies,  and  thousands  of 
Venezuelans,  including  part  of  Castro's  army,  joined  the  revolutionary 
standard  which  he  raised.  The  rebels  occupied  many  points  of  strate- 
gic importance.  It  was  reported  that  their  forces  numbered  altogether 
about  15,000  men. 

Of  the  numerous  skirmishes  and  small  battles  during  the  winter 
and  spring,  little  need  be  said.  The  rebels  laid  siege  to  several  im- 
portant cities,  and  in  some  districts  their  supremacy  was  for  the  time 
unquestioned.  Their  strength  was  increased  by  expeditions  which 
came  across  the  border  from  Colombia ;  for  the  Colombian  Government 
supported  the  Venezuelan  revolutionists  just  as  the  Venezuelan  Gov- 
f!rnment  supported  the  Colombian  revolutionists.  The  period  was  one 
of  skirmishing  for  position  preparatory  to  the  conduct  of  operations 
on  a  larger  scale. 

By  June  General  Matos  had  completed  preparations  for  the  con- 
certed advance  of  his  forces.  He  announced  the  establishment  of  a 
provisional  Government,  with  himself  at  the  head,  and  began  a  move- 
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ment  against  Caracas,  the  capitol.  Vice-President  Ayala,  who  had 
been  holding  Coro,  was  obHged  to  capitulate  to  the  rebels  on  June  20. 
Meantime  a  struggle  was  in  progress  for  the  control  of  the  coast  ports. 
Barcelona  was  captured  by  the  rebels  early  in  August,  after  a  hard 
fight  which  was  finally  decided  in  the  streets  of  the  city.  The  stores 
of  foreign  merchants  were  sacked,  and  even  the  foreign  consulates  were 
attacked.  President  Castro  declared  a  blockade  against  ports  held  by 
the  rebels,  but  his  facilities  for  the  enforcement  of  the  decree  were  so 
obviously  weak  that  the  foreign  Governments  refused  to  recognize  any 
blockade.  Porto  Cabello  fell  into  the  possession  of  the  revolutionists 
about  the  middle  of  August.  The  Government  retook  C^rupano,  but 
could  not  hold  it.  Ciudad  Bolivar  was  bombarded  by  the  Government 
vessel  Restaurudor,  which  came  into  close  range  flying  the  American 
flag,  an  offense  for  which  the  United  States  demanded  and  received 
an  apology. 

The  campaign  against  Caracas  progressed.  General  Luciano  Men- 
doza  got  as  far  as  Tocuyito,  avoiding  pitched  battles  and  wearying 
Castro's  forces  by  using  a  Fabian  policy.  General  Matos  marched  to 
Camatagua,  in  the  State  of  Miranda,  intending  to  join  General  Men- 
doza.  President  Castro,  who  was  at  Ocumare,  with  the  main  body 
of  Government  troops,  hurried  to  Valencia,  threatening  General  Men- 
doza,  and  retreated  to  Villa  de  Cura.  General  Matos,  thus  left  un- 
opposed, passed  through  Ocumare  and  San  Sebastian,  expecting  to 
join  Mendoza  near  Villa  de  Cura. 

General  Castro  now  joined  forces  with  General  Garrido,  who  com- 
manded a  Government  army  of  considerable  strength.  This  combined 
force  was  attacked  at  La  Victoria  by  General  Mendoza  in  Octo- 
ber. There  were  about  8,000  men  on  each  side,  and  the  fighting  con- 
tinued for  nearly  a  week,  with  hundreds  killed  and  wounded.  The 
rebels  nearly  succeeded  in  investing  the  Government  position,  but 
Castro  received  reen  f orcements  of  men  and  ammunition,  and  after 
leading  desperate  sallies  in  person,  compelled  General  Mendoza  to 
retire.  Altogether  about  3,000  men  were  killed  or  wounded  in  this 
protracted  fight. 

President  Castro  remained  at  La  Victoria  with  about  5,000  soldiers, 
and  although  he  suffered  losses  by  desertion  he  retained  a  strong 
nucleus  of  hard  fighters.    The  rebels  held  a  ring  of  strong  positions, 
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virtually  surrounding  Caracas  and  La  Victoria.  They  cut  communi- 
cations between  the  two  places,  destroying  the  railroad.  But  the  rebels 
were  now  running  out  of  ammunition.  In  some  way  Castro  learned 
of  this  lack.  He  assumed  the  offensive,  captured  position  after  posi- 
tion, and  the  rebel  army,  superior  though  it  was  in  numbers,  melted 
away.  General  Matos  escaped  to  Curagoa;  the  other  rebel  leaders 
disappeared.  The  Government  forces  then  recaptured  several  sea- 
ports at  which  the  rebels  had  been  collecting  the  customs,  and  the  revo- 
lution ended  with  the  proclamation  of  an  armistice  after  the  capitula- 
tion of  Barcelona. 

The  rebel  General  Rolando,  however,  still  had  a  small  force  in  the 
interior,  holding  the  Tuy  Valley,  and  when  Castro  was  embarrassed 
by  his  dispute  with  the  Powers  in  December  General  Matos  despatched 
a  new  expedition  from  Curagoa  with  a  comprehensive  plan  for  the 
renewal  of  hostilities.  The  new  rebellion  was  facilitated  by  the  fact 
that  the  rebels  were  still  in  possession  of  part  of  the  Caribbean  coast. 

Questions  of  Finance 

The  financial  movements  of  1902  were  in  a  considerable  measure 
influenced  by  certain  large  political  events,  of  which  the  most  impor- 
tant was  the  termination  of  the  Boer  War.  To  Great  Britain  the  cost 
of  the  conflict  was  about  $825,000,000  (according  to  the  budget  esti- 
mates of  April),  and  the  British  borrowings,  direct  and  indirect,  on 
account  of  the  war  were  in  total  about  $1,250,000,000.  A  loan  of 
$175,000,000,  called  for  on  April  14,  was  the  last  one  sought  by  the 
Government  for  the  conduct  of  the  war.  At  the  close  of  the  year  a 
loan  of  about  $50,000,000  was  projected  for  the  restocking  of  the  Boer 
farms  and  other  improvements  in  the  conquered  territories.  The 
declaration  of  peace  was  not  followed  by  the  expected  boom  in  the 
stock  market.  So  much  money  had  for  three  years  been  drawn  from 
investment  and  speculation  by  the  Government  borrowings  that  the 
market  lacked  the  funds  for  an  immediate  renewal  of  activity  on  a 
great  scale. 

The  effect  of  the  war  upon  South  African  gold  production  will 
appear  from  a  few  figures.  In  August,  1899,  the  gold  mined  there 
was  459,709  ounces ;  in  October,  1899,  the  amount  was  19,906  ounces, 
the  total  for  the  year  being  4,069,166  ounces.     The  estimated  output 
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in  1900  was  only  251,891  ounces;  in  1901,  238,901  ounces;  in  the  first 
nine  months  of  1902  it  was  1,329,573  ounces,  increasing  from  about 
81,000  in  February  to  about  190,000  in  October.  But  the  principal 
mining  shares  did  not  pick  up  at  the  close  of  the  war,  and  in  fact 
they  sold  for  less  in  December  than  they  had  sold  for  twelve  months 
earlier.  Nor  did  the  production  increase  as  rapidly  as  might  have 
been  expected.  The  scarcity  of  labor  was  the  cause  of  the  slowness  of 
recovery.  Native  labor  was  ever  a  limited  quantity  in  South  Africa, 
and  after  the  war  there  was  an  increased  demand  for  labor  because  of 
work  instituted  by  the  new  Government.  The  mine  managers,  more- 
over, insisted  upon  paying  wages  on  a  lower  scale  than  obtained  before 
the  war.  Naturally  the  Kaffirs  preferred  to  work  above  ground  for 
the  higher  wages. 

The  foreign  trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  was  in  excellent  condi- 
tion despite  the  war.  The  total  volume  of  foreign  trade  was  greater 
than  ever  before,  being  nearly  i8,ooo,ooo  greater  than  in  1901.  The 
imports  amounted  to  £528,860,284;  the  exports,  to  £283,539,980;  and 
there  was  an  increase  of  more  than  one  per  cent,  in  both  exports  and 
imports,  the  increase  in  imports  being  slightly  the  larger.  Prices  of 
food  and  materials  were  a  little  lower  than  in  1901,  and  about  seven  per 
cent,  lower  than  in  1900.  The  war  taxes  had  not  been  felt  very 
severely,  even  by  the  poorer  classes. 

The  revenues  and  expenditures  of  the  Government  during  the  year 
showed  a  deficit  of  £52,524,000,  which  was  met  out  of  consols  issued 
in  1901.  The  total  expenditures,  after  certain  savings  had  reduced 
the  budget  estimates,  were  £195,522,000;  the  total  revenue  was 
£142,998,000.  The  national  debt  increased  before  the  year  ended  to 
£768,408,000,  or,  after  deducting  investments  in  reproductive  works 
which  were  repaid  by  annual  votes,  to  £747,876,000  —  about  £60,000,- 
000  more  than  in  1901. 

Continental  Finances 

Labor  disturbances,  political  unrest,  and  the  unfavorable  condition 
of  certain  industries  tended  to  depress  the  European  markets  for 
much  of  the  year.  In  France  and  Germany  particularly  the  situation 
was  such  that  capital  looked  abroad  for  investment.  Money  was  sent 
to  England  rather  than  to  Russia,  for  Russia  was  herself  in  such 
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serious  case  that  capital  was  chary  of  the  opportunities  there  offered. 
American  industrialists,  moreover,  were  borrowing  enormous  sums 
on  the  Continent,  a  fact  which  accounts  for  the  unusual  sensitiveness 
of  the  American  markets  to  market  conditions  abroad. 

The  startling  fall  in  the  price  of  silver  was  a  somewhat  alarming 
feature  of  the  year's  financial  history.  The  previous  record  low  level 
of  silver  was  23j4d,  in  1897.  But  in  November,  1902,  the  price  went 
as  low  as  21  ii-i6d,  threatening  the  holders  of  investments  in  coun- 
tries which  were  still  on  a  silver  basis.  The  slump  was  due  principally 
to  the  heroic  efforts  of  China,  a  silver  country,  to  pay  the  indemnity 
demanded  by  the  Powers  for  the  outrages  of  1900.  Heavy  shipments 
of  silver  went  from  China  to  India,  for  China,  instead  of  buying  silver 
as  in  normal  times,  had  to  sell  it  to  get  gold  for  the  indemnity.  Then, 
in  the  autumn,  the  rumors  that  Mexico  and  the  Straits  Settlements 
were  on  the  point  of  adopting  the  gold  standard,  further  influenced 

the  market. 

II 

Italian  finance  was  on  a  sounder  basis  than  it  had  been  before  the 
accession  of  the  reigning  king.  In  the  fiscal  year  1901-2  there  was 
a  surplus  of  32,500,000  lire,  even  after  the  payment  of  27,000,000  lire 
of  unforeseen  expenses.  From  the  budget  of  1902-3  a  surplus  of 
16,000,000  lire  was  to  be  expected.  This  prosperous  condition  of  the 
treasury  was  attributable  to  the  king's  personal  insistence  upon  a  wise 
and  careful  economy  more  than  to  anything  else  unless,  indeed,  to  the 
indefatigable  energy  of  the  Minister  of  Finance,  Signor  de  Broglio. 
The  heavy  national  debt,  about  12,000,000,000  lire,  was,  however,  very 
burdensome.  One  especial  reason  for  the  Government's  endeavors  to 
establish  confidence  in  the  country's  finance  was  a  plan  to  convert 
9,000,000,000  lire  of  the  consolidated  debt  into  3j4  per  cent,  stock  at 
par. 

Germany's  industrial  depression  continued.  In  Posen  and  West- 
phalia Government  relief  was  necessary  to  mitigate  the  sufferings  of 
the  rural  population.  As  to  the  condition  of  the  general  trade  of  the 
Empire,  statistics  showed  that  for  1901  the  exports  amounted  to 
4,512,646,000  marks;  the  imports  to  5,709,782,000  marks.  This  report 
marks  a  falling-off  from  the  trade  figures  of  1900,  although  for  sev- 
eral years  up  to  1900  there  had  been  a  steady  increase  in  trade.     The 
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budget  of  1901  showed  a  deficit  of  about  50,000,000  marks.  By  care- 
fully pruning  the  estimates  for  1902  the  expected  preponderance  of 
expenditures  over  revenues  was  to  be  kept  down  to  112,000,000  marks, 
which  was  to  be  balanced  by  loans. 

Russia,  as  we  have  seen,  was  shaken  by  a  revolutionary  movement 
which  included  among  its  immediate  causes  the  depression  of  agricul- 
ture and  the  growing  unrest  of  the  industrial  classes.  The  Govern- 
ment tried  to  help  the  rural  population  by  remitting  a  large  amount 
of  the  tax  arrears  and  by  freeing  the  village  communes  from  joint 
responsibility  for  the  tax  indebtedness  of  their  members.  A  Govern- 
ment commission,  appointed  to  enquire  into  the  causes  of  the  agricul- 
tural decline,  found  the  explanations  which  we  have  earlier  recorded. 
The  commission  appointed  district  committees  of  enquiry,  which  in 
general  recommended  (i)  that  the  peasants  be  freed  from  the  control 
of  the  mir  (2)  that  larger  powers  be  extended  to  the  Zetnstvos,  and 
(3)  that  judicial  and  educational  reforms  be  instituted.  The  autoc- 
racy, of  course,  became  frightened  when  the  committees  began  to  rec- 
ommend political  reforms,  and  orders  were  given  that  the  discussions 
should  be  stopped. 

France  found  some  reason  for  uneasiness  over  her  financial  situa- 
tion. Paper  estimates  indicated  a  small  surplus  of  revenues  over 
expenditures,  but  there  were  signs  that  the  figures  were  an  ingenious 
contrivance  and  false  to  the  probabilities.  There  were,  for  example, 
assumptions  that  revenue  from  certain  sources,  as  the  consumption  of 
beverages,  would  continue  to  increase  at  the  old  rates  in  spite  of 
changed  conditions  of  taxation.  The  annual  financial  burden  of  the 
country  had  increased  by  about  200,000,000  francs  since  1898. 

Ill 

A  private  financial  scandal  which  came  to  light  at  Paris  in  the 
spring  of  1902  merits  some  notice.  This  was  the  affair  of  the  "  Hum- 
bert millions,"  a  vast  swindle  almost  equal  in  mysterious  interest  to 
the  famous  diamond  necklace  affair  in  which  Marie  Antoinette  was 
implicated.  M.  Frederic  Humbert,  his  wife,  his  wife's  sister,  and 
probably  several  accomplices,  for  several  years  had  been  securing  loans 
from  the  most  reputable  financiers  on  the  security  of  a  fortune  of  many 
millions  which  was  supposedly  to  come  into  the  possession  of  Mme. 
Humbert  as  soon  as  protracted  litigation  could  be  brought  to  an  end. 
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But  the  fortune  never  existed,  the  tangle  of  litigation  was  woven  about 
a  mere  assumption,  and  banks  and  individual  creditors  in  vain  looked 
for  their  money  when  the  Humbert  loans  fell  due.  The  Humberts 
disappeared  after  securing,  during  many  years  of  misrepresentation, 
perhaps  $10,000,000  in  cash. 

A  mythical  American  millionaire,  "  Henry  Robert  Crawford,"  left 
to  Mme.  Humbert,  so  it  was  claimed,  his  entire  fortune  of  $20,000,000, 
in  gratitude  for  her  services  in  nursing  him.  Fictitious  American 
heirs,  "  Robert  Crawford  "  and  "  Henry  Crawford,"  claimed  a  share 
of  the  money  on  the  strength  of  a  supposed  later  will.  The  matter 
was  lodged  in  the  courts.  The  Crawford  heirs  were  never  heard  from, 
save  through  attorneys  who  were  either  tools  or  accomplices  of  the 
Humberts. 

The  opinions  of  the  courts  on  various  phases  of  the  dispute  gradu- 
ally came  to  assume  the  existence  of  the  fortune  and  of  the  will  in 
favor  of  Mme.  Humbert  (which  was  never  produced).  By  referring 
to  the  assumptions  of  the  courts  and  by  exhibiting  a  sealed  safe,  which 
was  supposed  to  contain  the  fortune,  the  Humberts  obtained  money. 
They  lived  in  style  and  possessed  considerable  social  prestige.  M. 
Humbert  was  an  ex-member  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  and  his 
father  had  been  a  Cabinet  Minister  —  facts  which  made  easier  the  suc- 
cess of  the  wrong  doing.  It  was  only  in  1902,  at  the  demand  of  an 
insistent  creditor,  that  the  courts  ordered  the  safe  opened.  In  it  was 
found  nothing  of  value.  There  had  never  been  any  "  Henry  Robert 
Crawford,"  any  American  heirs,  any  fortune. 

For  a  long  time  after  the  exposure  the  Humberts  could  not  be 
found.  At  last,  however,  they  were  arrested,  on  December  20,  at 
Madrid.  They  had  lived  quietly  in  the  Spanish  capital  from  the  time 
when  the  imminent  discovery  of  their  crimes  led  them  to  flee  from 
Paris.  Taken  back  to  France,  they  asserted  that  they  were  willing  to 
tell  their  story  in  court,  promising  to  create  a  great  scandal. 

American  Finance 

The  larger  outlines  of  financial  developments  in  the  United  States 
have  been  given  in  Chapter  I.  Certain  threads  remain  to  be  picked 
up  in  detail  —  the  financial  incidents  of  the  year,  as  it  were,  rather 
than  the  phases  of  a  general  movement. 
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For  the  fiscal  year  that  ended  June  30  there  was  a  fairly  liberal 
excess  of  receipts  over  expenditures,  but  the  first  five  months  —  July- 
November —  of  the  year  1902-3  showed  a  smaller  revenue  surplus  — 
$14,149,179,  as  compared  with  $32,882,941.12  for  the  corresponding 
five  months  of  1901.  The  difference  was  due  to  the  partial  repeal  of 
the  special  taxes  that  had  been  established  to  meet  the  expenses  of  the 
Spanish  War. 

The  New  York  banks,  through  which  about  seventy  per  cent,  of 
the  Government  business  is  conducted,  felt  the  money  drain  caused 
by  the  Treasury's  fiscal  operations.  Then,  too,  many  interior  banks 
took  advantage  of  the  prevailing  high  prices  of  Government  bonds  to 
sell  them,  remitting  to  the  redemption  bureau,  through  their  New  York 
correspondents,  legal  tender  for  which  was  substituted  bonds  which 
brought  a  good  figure  on  the  market.  The  trend  of  money  was  toward 
the  Treasury,  and  the  effect  was  an  increasing  stringency  in  the  money 
market.  L.  M.  Shaw,  who  succeeded  L.  J.  Gage  as  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  in  March,  took  measures  for  financial  relief,  suspending  the 
purchase  of  United  Stiates  bonds  in  order  to  check  the  withdrawal  and 
sale  of  those  that  were  pledged  for  circulating  notes.  Mr.  Shaw  also 
tried,  with  only  moderate  success,  to  put  more  money  in  circulation 
by  increasing  the  deposits  of  Government  funds  in  the  depository 
banks.  As  the  money  stringency  was  felt  principally  in  New  York, 
the  rest  of  the  country  did  not  respond  very  favorably  to  the  relief 
measures. 

The  tepsion  relaxed  a  little  in  the  early  summer,  but  increased  in 
August,  when  the  crop  movements  took  money  to  the  interior,  money 
also  being  absorbed  into  the  Treasury  by  fiscal  operations.  In  Sep- 
tember the  low  bank  reserves  resulted  in  a  very  acute  condition  and 
Mr.  Shaw  resorted  to  new  relief  expedients.  He  announced  that  he 
would  designate  as  temporary  Government  depositories  banks  holding 
free  United  States  bonds  that  were  not  pledged  for  circulation  or  for 
deposits.  He  anticipated  payments  on  the  public  debt.  He  offered 
to  divert  for  a  period  all  the  internal  revenue  and  miscellaneous  re- 
ceipts to  depository  banks.  He  offered  to  buy  at  105  (hardly  a  high 
enough  figure  to  awaken  much  response)  United  States  five  per  cent, 
bonds  of  1904  which  might  be  offered  by  October  15. 

These  measures  were*  not  effective.     Accordingly  Mr.  Shaw  an- 
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nounced  on  September  30  that  he  would  accept  as  pledges  for  Govern- 
ment deposits  sound  municipal  and  other  bonds,  if  the  Government 
bonds  so  released  were  immediately  deposited  as  security  for  nev/  cir- 
culation. By  this  means  it  was  expected  that  the  volume  of  bank  notes 
would  be  increased.  He  also  announced  that  depository  banks  need 
not  hold  a  reserve  against  deposits  of  government  funds  which  were 
secured  by  United  States  bonds.  The  plan  helped  the  situation,  though 
it  did  not  altogether  set  things  right.  Depository  banks  as  a  rule  hesi- 
tated to  take  advantage  of  the  offer  for  fear  of  causing  a  strong 
speculative  movement  in  the  stock  market. 

The  largest  bond  purchase  by  the  Government  was  Mr.  Shaw's 
acceptance,  on  October  17,  of  an  option  on  $5,000,000  of  United 
States  four  per  cents,  of  1925  at  138,  in  connection  with  the  offer  and 
purchase  of  a  larger  amount,  about  $9,000,000  of  the  same  issue  at 
137^4  and  interest.  The  concession  in  the  price  of  the  larger  offering 
was  the  condition  on  which  the  Treasury  bought  the  $5,000,000  worth 

at  138. 

*^  II 

The  stock  market,  toward  the  close  of  1901,  was  unsettled  by  the 
heavy  decline  in  the  prices  of  *  Amalgamated  Copper  and  American 
Sugar  Refining.  During  the  last  week  of  December,  however,  stocks 
moved  up,  the  anthracite  coal  shares  leading.  We  need  not  enter  into 
the  stock  details  of  the  succeeding  twelvemonth.  There  were  fre- 
quent fluctuations  from  buoyancy  to  depression  and  back  again.  The 
anthracite  strike  was  an  unsettling  influence.  In  April  John  W.  Gates 
virtually  "  cornered "  Louisville  and  Nashville.  The  road  offered 
50,000  new  shares,  which  were  sold  before  the  stock  was  listed,  and  Mr. 
Gates  bought  largely,  intending  to  "  squeeze  the  shorts."  He  secured 
control  of  the  road,  but  in  order  to  do  so  he  was  forced  to  buy  more 
stock  than  he  could  safely  carry.  He  was  in  such  a  predicament  that, 
if  he  forced  a  corner,  he  would  technically  be  short  of  stock  which  he 
himself  owned.  Therefore  he  turned  his  control  over  to  J.  P.  Mor- 
gan and  Company,  and  the  danger  of  a  corner  was  averted.  The  liti- 
gation begun  against  the  Northern  Securities  Company  by  the  Govern- 
ment was  also  an  unsettling  factor  in  the  stock  situation. 

The  crops  of  the  year  were  good,  the  corn  crop  in  particular  being 
tremendous.     November  estimates  indicated  about  2,500,000,000  bush- 
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els  of  corn,  620,000,000  of  wheat,  990,000,000  of  oats,  135,000,000  of 
barley,  and  33,500,000  of  rye.  In  July  an  attempt  was  made  to  "  cor- 
ner "  July  deliveries  of  com.  Speculators  at  Chicago  pushed  the  price 
to  $.85  a  bushel  at  Chicago  and  $.90  at  New  York.  They  found  their 
opportunity  in  the  smallness  of  the  1901  crop  and  in  the  apparently 
inadequate  market  supplies.  But  the  high  prices  brought  large  sup- 
plies of  corn  to  Chicago  from  districts  where  it  had  been  held  in  re- 
serve. Corn  was  even  reshipped  to  Chicago  from  Europe  to  gain  the 
advantage  of  the  market.  Thfen  the  price  broke  to  $.65^4  at  Chicago, 
falling  later  to  $.55,  A  corner  in  oats  was  then  manipulated,  the  price 
going  from  $.53  to  $.72  in  about  three  weeks. 

Questions  of  Defense 

Many  of  the  most  perplexing  administrative  problems  are  connected 
with  the  military  branch  of  Government.  Even  in  representative  gov- 
ernments discipline  demands  a  measure  of  absolutism  in  military 
administration.  The  result  is  often  a  separate  military  attitude  that 
entertains  scorn  for  the  popular  will  and  leads  to  acts  so  markedly  at 
variance  with  equality  of  political  rights  that  public  scandal  follows. 
In  countries  where  the  army  is  a  large  factor  the  difficulties  of  the 
adjustment  of  the  department  of  defense  to  the  general  principles  of 
administrative  control  are  the  greater. 

British  Army  Scandals 

The  purchase  of  remounts  for  the  British  army  in  South  Africa 
begot  a  scandal  that  was  discussed  with  much  heat  in  England.  The 
common  charge  was  that  British  officers  and  agents  made  personal 
profit  by  paying  more  for  horses  than  was  necessary.  A  committee, 
appointed  in  1901  to  investigate  the  charges,  issued  their  report  on 
January  30,  1902.  They  found  no  evidence  of  corrupt  dealing;  but 
while  they  thus  vindicated  the  integrity  of  the  men  who  bought  horses 
for  the  army,  they  expressed  the  belief  that  there  had  been  a  sad  lack 
of  intelligence  and  care  in  the  purchases. 

Referring  to  Colonel  St.  Quintin,  who  had  charge  of  purchases  for 
the  Imperial  Yeomanry,  the  committee  said :  "  We  realize  the  difficulty 
of  his  position  owing  to  the  urgency  of  the  demands  which  confronted 
him.    At  the  same  time  we  regret  that  before  giving  the  first  contract 
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he  did  not  take  more  steps  to  ascertain  (a)  what  would  be  a  reasonable 
price  to  pay,  and  (b)  the  position  and  capacity  of  the  contractors  to 
undertake  a  large  contract  of  this  kind  without  resort  to  middlemen ; 
and  we  must  point  out  that,  had  the  first  contract  been  made  on  the 
same  terms  as  the  second,  a  saving  of  nearly  £12,000  would  have 
resulted."  So  much  for  the  way  in  which  the  sudden  demand  for 
mounted  troops  after  the  Boer  successes  of  1899  was  met  by  the  Im- 
perial Yeomanry  Committee. 

"  The  case  of  the  Government  Remount  Department,"  continued 
the  report,  "  is  different.  In  that  case  the  decision  to  resort  to  Hun- 
gary as  a  field  for  obtaining  remounts  was  not  apparently  come  to  as 
the  result  of  a  sudden  emergency.  We  feel  bound  to  express  the  sur- 
prise with  which  we  have  learned  that  before  the  decision  to  purchase 
for  the  Government  in  Hungary  was  actually  come  to  in  April,  1900, 
no  steps  had  apparently  been  taken  since  1884  to  ascertain  the  best 
sources  of  supply  in  that  country,  the  best  methods  of  tapping  those 
sources,  or  the  most  reliable  people  to  employ.  .  .  .  We  consider 
that  in  future  the  Remount  Department  should  be  held  responsible  for 
obtaining  such  information,  and  for  keeping  it  up  to  date  by  systematic 
reference  to  the  military  attaches  and  to  such  other  sources  as  may  be 
available." 

This  matter  was  made  a  subject  of  debate  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. The  War  Secretary,  Mr.  Brodrick,  emphasized  the  extenuat- 
ing circumstances  of  the  sudden  and  pressing  demand  for  horses. 
There  was  an  uneasy  feeling  in  regard  to  the  purchase  of  horses  in 
places  other  than  Hungary,  but  the  Government  declined  to  press  the 
enquiry  further  until  many  officers  could  be  heard  who  at  the  time 
were  on  duty  in  South  Africa. 

After  the  conclusion  of  peace  in  South  Africa  there  were  still  vari- 
ous complaints  of  the  alleged  inefficiency  of  the  War  Office.  It  was 
said  that  the  soldiers  were  not  brought  back  to  England  as  rapidly  as 
they  might  have  been,  and  that'  men  were  kept  waiting  for  their  pay 
and  their  medals.  In  answer  to  these  charges  Mr.  Brodrick  pleaded 
that  the  War  Office  had  been  bringing  the  soldiers  home  at  the  rate  of 
more  than  1,000  a  day,  and  that  it  was  impossible  to  prove  on  the 
instant  the  right  of  men  to  pay  and  medals,  though  special  steps  had 
been  taken  to  facilitate  the  payment. 
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Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach,  who  resigned  as  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer at  the  time  of  Lord  Salisbury's  retirement,  sharply  criticised 
the  War  Office  in  a  speech  delivered  at  Bristol  on  September  29.  His 
especial  theme  was  the  growth  of  national  expenditures,  which  he 
deprecated.  No  permanent  increase  in  the  strength  of  the  army  was 
necessary,  he  thought.  The  real  need  was  thorough  reform  in  the 
War  Office  —  reform  of  the  military  rather  than  the  civil  element. 
"  Outside  influences  which  now  interfere  in  the  management  of  the 
Army,"  must  be  removed.  This  reference  to  "  outside  influences  " 
was  a  semi-official  corroboration  of  the  common  accusation  that  army 
appointments  and  promotions  went  by  social  favor  rather  than  by 
merit.  Mr.  Brodrick,  however,  in  a  speech  at  Farnham  on  October  3, 
pointed  out  that  among  the  first  ten  or  twelve  officers  in  the  War  Office 
he  could  not  recall  one  who  had  not  gained  his  position  by  service  in 
the  field. 

These  criticisms,  it  may  be  added,  seem  in  part  to  have  been  cap- 
tious or  impatient,  yet  there  was  unquestionably  a  basis  of  fact  to  sup- 
port them.  The  general  feeling  was  that  Mr.  Brodrick  and  his  col- 
leagues should  be  given  more  time  to  work  out  their  problems. 

German  Army  Dueling 

The  German  Reichstag  continued  in  1902  the  debates  on  army 
dueling  which  had  enlivened  the  sessions  of  the  preceding  year.  One 
Radical  member  urged  that  the  evil  could  best  be  eradicated  by  "  a 
decree  issued  by  the  supreme  head  of  the  Army  absolutely  forbidding 
all  duels  among  officers."  Doubtless  so  extreme  a  measure  would  have 
been  unwise,  for  the  dueling  system  and  the  code  of  honor  which  it 
exemplified  were  thoroughly  fixed  in  the  Army,  being  bound  up  in  the 
average  officer's  consciousness  so  firmly  that  a  prohibitory  decree 
might  almost  be  provocative  of  mutiny  —  and  probably  of  occasional 
disobedience.  Yet,  as  the  Minister  of  War,  General  Von  Gossler, 
pointed  out,  army  dueling  was  gradually  declining.  It  was  not  long 
after  this  debate,  which  took  place  in  February,  that  a  duelist  was 
sentenced  to  six  years'  imprisonment  in  a  fortress  for  killing  in  accord- 
ance with  the  code  a  man  who  had  challenged  him  for  a  violation  of 
honor.  Yet  many  high  officials  favored  dueling,  and  some  of  them 
defended  it  openly. 
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The  question  that  grew  out  of  the  Krosigk  court-martial  (see 
"  Our  Own  Times,"  Vol.  I.)  was  settled  in  May,  1902,  by  the  acquittal 
of  the  two  non-commissioned  officers,  Hickel  and  Marten,  who  had 
been  charged  with  the  murder  of  Captain  Krosigk.  Marten  had 
already  been  sentenced  to  death  by  a  previous  court-martial.  Hickel, 
twice  acquitted,  had  been  detained  for  a  third  trial  by  military  authori- 
ties who  were  convinced  of  his  guilt.  The  third  court,  which  was 
conducted  openly  with  a  reformed  method  of  procedure,  found  that 
most  of  the  evidence  against  the  two  men  was  unreliable. 

The  Schley  Controversy 

The  dispute  which  had  been  in  progress  in  the  United  States  from 
the  time  of  the  Spanish  War  as  to  the  respective  merits  and  technical 
positions  of  Rear- Admiral  Sampson  and  Commodore  (afterward  Rear- 
Admiral)  Schley  in  the  Santiago  naval  campaign  was  not  conclusively 
settled  by  the  Court  of  Inquiry  which  was  held  in  the  fall  of  1901. 
Rear- Admiral  Schley  and  his  friends,  dissatisfied  with  the  verdict  (see 
"  Our  Own  Times,"  Vol.  I.),  appealed  to  President  Roosevelt.  Waiv- 
ing formality,  for  he  might  technically  have  refused  the  appeal  as 
an  irregularity,  the  President  agreed  to  consider  the  case.  It  was  his 
hope  that,  by  saying  a  final  word,  he  could  put  an  end  to  the  demoraliz- 
ing agitation  which  was  still  active.  Schley's  popularity  in  certain 
sections  of  the  country  was  very  great ;  and  there  was  a  tendency  to 
make  of  his  case  a  political  issue. 

The  appeal  requested  a  review  of  the  findings  of  the  Court  of 
Inquiry  on  three  grounds,  each  based  upon  Admiral  Dewey's  minority 
report.  The  first  point  urged  that  Schley  was  in  absolute  command 
during  the  battle  of  Santiago,  and  that  he,  therefore,  was  entitled  to 
the  credit  due  for  the  victory.  The  petitioner  urged  that  the  majority 
of  the  Court,  by  not  reporting  their  opinion  as  to  who  was  in  command, 
"  failed  in  the  discharge  of  the  most  important  duty  devolving  upon 
them  under  precept,"  as  only  by  deciding  this  question  could  they 
determine  the  propriety  of  Schley's  conduct  during  the  battle. 

The  second  contention  in  the  appeal  was  that  the  Court  should  have 
expressed  its  opinion  as  to  the  effectiveness  of  the  blockade  which 
Schley  established  at  Santiago  before  Sampson's  arrival.  Schley  asked 
that  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy's  endorsement  of  the  Court's  failure  to 
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give  an  opinion  on  this  point  be  annulled,  and  that  Admiral  Dewey's 
statement  — "  the  blockade  of  Santiago  was  effective  "  — be  inserted. 

The  third  point  was  an  argument  for  the  acceptance  of  Admiral 
Dewey's  opinion  that  the  passage  from  Key  West  to  Cienfuegos  was 
made  with  all  possible  despatch ;  that  the  blockade  of  Cienfuegos  was 
effective;  that  the  sending  of  the  Adula  into  Cienfuegos  harbor  was 
evidence  of  a  sufficient  endeavor  to  secure  information;  and  that  the 
passage  from  Cienfuegos  to  Santiago  was  as  rapid  as  was  possible  if 
the  squadron  was  to  be  kept  together. 

The  President  was  also  asked  to  annul  that  part  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Navy's  report  on  the  Court's  findings  which  approved  the  major- 
ity opinions  wherein  they  differed  from  the  opinions  of  Admiral 
Dewey. 

The  appeal  was  turned  over  to  the  Navy  Department  for  "  com- 
ment." The  Department's  report  pointed  out,  first,  that  in  his  appeal 
Schley  shifted  ground  by  emphasizing  features  of  the  case  which  were 
not  regarded  as  of  chief  importance  by  the  Court.  The  principal 
features  of  the  case  were  "  the  retrograde  movement,"  "  disobedience 
of  orders,"  "  inaccurate  and  misleading  official  reports,"  "  failure  to 
destroy  vessels  of  the  enemy  lying  within  sight,"  and  "  injustice  to  a 
brother  officer."  The  commentators  pointed  out  that  upon  all  these 
features  the  Court  condemned  Schley's  conduct,  Admiral  Dewey  con- 
curring with  Rear-Admirals  Benham  and  Ramsay  in  the  decisions,  as 
also  in  the  recommendation  that  "  in  view  of  the  length  of  time  which 
has  elapsed  "'there  be  no  further  action. 

It  would  not  be  fair,  said  the  commentators,  to  determine  who  was 
in  command  during  the  battle  without  hearing  Sampson's  side  of  the 
case.  This  the  Court  had  refused  to  do,  and  yet  Schley  now  asked  the 
President  to  decide  that  point  on  incidental  testimony,  developed  dur- 
ing the  inquiry,  as  to  Schley's  position. 

II 

President  Roosevelt's  answer  to  the  appeal  was  given  out  on  Febru- 
ary 19.  In  his  analysis  of  the  case  the  President  did  not  follow  exactly 
the  lines  laid  down  by  the  Court.  He  said,  however,  that  he  was  "  sat- 
isfied that  on  the  whole  the  Court  did  substantial  justice."  But  he 
pointed  out  that,  if  before  the  battle  Schley  was  guilty  of  "  reprehensi- 
ble conduct "  (as  Rear-Admiral  Sampson  termed  it  six  weeks  after  the 
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questionable  steps  were  taken),  then  Rear- Admiral  Sampson  should 
not  have  left  him  as  senior  officer  of  the  blockading  squadron  on  July  3. 
"  The  question,"  continued  the  President,  "  as  to  which  of  the  two 
men,  Admiral  Sampson  or  Admiral  Schley,  was  at  the  time  in  com- 
mand, is  of  merely  nominal  character.  Technically,  Sampson  com- 
manded the  fleet,  and  Schley,  as  usual,  the  western  division.  The 
actual  fact,  the  important  fact,  is  that  after  the  battle  was  joined  not  a 
helm  was  shifted,  not  a  gun  was  fired,  not  a  pound  of  steam  was  put 
on  in  the  engine-room  aboard  any  ship  actively  engaged,  in  obedience 
to  the  order  of  either  Sampson  or  Schley,  save  on  their  own  two  ves- 
sels.    It  was  a  captains*  fight. 

"  Therefore  the  credit  to  which  each  of  the  two  is  entitled  rests  on 
matters  apart  from  the  claim  of  nominal  command  over  the  squadron ; 
for,  so  far  as  the  actual  fight  was  concerned,  neither  one  nor  the  other 
in  fact  exercised  any  command.  Sampson  was  hardly  more  than  tech- 
nically in  the  fight.  His  real  claim  for  credit  rests  upon  his  work  as 
Commander-in-Chief;  upon  the  excellence  of  the  blockade;  upon  the 
preparedness  of  the  squadron ;  upon  the  arrangement  of  the  ships  head 
on  in  a  semi-circle  around  the  harbor,  and  the  standing  orders  in 
accordance  with  which  they  instantly  moved  to  the  attack  of  the  Span- 
iards when  the  latter  appeared.  For  all  these  things  the  credit  is  his. 
"  Admiral  Schley  is  rightly  entitled  —  as  is  Captain  Cook  —  to  the 
credit  of  what  the  Brooklyn  did  in  the  fight.  On  the  whole  she  did 
well;  but  I  agree  with  the  unanimous  finding  of  the  three  admirals 
who  composed  the  Court  of  Inquiry  as  to  the  '  loop.'  It  seriously 
marred  the  Brooklyn's  otherwise  excellent  record,  being,  in  fact,  the 
one  grave  mistake  made  by  any  American  ship  that  day.  Had  the 
Brooklyn  turned  to  the  westward,  that  is,  in  the  same  direction  that 
the  Spanish  ships  were  going,  instead  of  in  the  contrary  direction,  she 
would  undoubtedly  have  been  in  more  '  dangerous  proximity  ' —  to 
them.  But  it  would  have  been  more  dangerous  for  them  as  well  as  for 
her!  This  kind  of  danger  must  not  be  too  nicely  weighed  by  those 
whose  trade  it  is  to  dare  greatly  for  the  honor  of  the  flag.  .  .  . 
But  after  the  loop  had  once  been  taken,  Admiral  Schley  handled  the 
Brooklyn  manfully  and  well." 

There  was,  of  course,  a  great  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  logic  of 
he  President's  view  of  the  case.     He  had  sought,  apparently,  to  re- 
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move  the  ground  of  dispute  by  giving  to  neither  Sampson  nor  Schley 
the  full  credit  of  the  victory.  But  there  was  one  point  which  neither 
the  Court  nor  the  President  seemed  to  have  considered :  if  the  Spanish 
ships  had  got  away  in  the  battle,  the  responsibility  for  the  failure 
would  probably  have  rested  not  with  Schley,  but  with  Sampson.  As 
to  the  "  loop,"  moreover,  it  was  due,  in  all  likelihood,  merely  to  a 
desire  not  to  lose  the  fastest  of  the  American  ships  in  the  early  part  of 
the  battle,  and  not  to  have  her  disabled.  But  admitting  that  these 
points  may  not  have  been  met  by  the  President,  his  pronouncement  on 
the  case  at  least  brought  to  an  end  the  acute  stage  of  the  controversy. 

General  Miles 

The  plan  to  reorganize  the  United  States  Army  after  the  system 
common  in  European  countries,  by  creating  a  general  staff  to  have 
charge  of  military  affairs,  brought  the  nominal  head  of  the  army,  Gen- 
eral N.  A.  Miles,  once  more  into  conflict  with  the  Administration.  In 
its  hearings  on  the  reorganization  bill  the  military  committee  of  the 
Senate  listened  to  General  Miles,  who  said :  "  It  seems  to  me  you  are 
throwing  the  door  wide  open  for  a  future  autocrat  or  a  military  despot. 
It  is  not,  in  my  judgment,  in  accordance  with  the  principle  and  theory 
of  democratic  government,  nor  for  the  best  interests  of  the  army,  which 
has  existed  more  than  a  hundred  years  and  fulfilled  all  your  require- 
ments, to  adopt  such  a  scheme." 

That  the  Commanding  General  should  oppose  a  bill  which  aimed  to 
abolish  his  position  was  natural ;  that  the  Administration  should  evolve 
a  plan  to  bring  the  control  of  the  Army  more  completely  under  its 
hand  was  also  natural.  But  the  question  whether  General  Miles,  by 
his  open  and  unrestrained  criticism  of  the  Government  plan,  was  guilty 
of  disloyalty  or  insubordination  was  another  matter.  The  Administra- 
tion seemed  inclined  to  punish  him  for  his  apparent  animus  against 
the  Executive  branch,  but  the  question  was  finally  dropped.  His 
retirement  was  to  come  in  1903  in  any  event. 

General  Miles  had  for  some  time  been  unfortunate  in  his  relations 
with  the  Administration.  His  open  championship  of  Schley  after  the 
verdict  of  the  Court  of  Inquiry  was  announced  brought  him  a  sharp 
rebuke.  A  month  or  two  later  he  offered  to  go  to  the  Philippines  in 
person  and  bring  the  insurrection  to  an  end.     He  had  a  brilliant  record 
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as  an  Indian  fighter,  and,  recalling  the  good  effect  of  councils  between 
Indian  chiefs  and  government  authorities  on  various  occasions,  he  con- 
ceived tlie  idea  that  it  would  be  well  to  gather  together  a  number  of 
representative  Filipinos  and  win  them  over  to  the  American  interest 
by  means  of  h^art-to-heart  talks.  To  further  his  scheme  he  desired  to 
take  to  the  Philippines  ten  Cubans  and  ten  Porto  Ricans,  who  would 
be  expected  to  explain  to  the  Filipinos  the  blessings  of  American  rule. 
In  effect,  he  assumed  that  conditions  in  the  Philippines  were  not  as 
favorable  as  they  were  reported  to  be,  and  asked  authority  to  supersede 
General  Chaffee  and  the  Philippine  Commission.  The  offer  was  de- 
clined. 
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CHAPTER    IX 

THE  YEAR'S  LEGISLATION 

The  first  session  of  the  Fifty-seventh  Congress  of  the  United  States 
began  on  December  2,  1901.  The  President's  message  has  been  sum- 
marized in  the  first  volume  of  "  Our  Own  Times,"  but  only  the  bare 
beginnings  of  legislative  action  are  there  recorded.  Of  the  more  im- 
portant measures  of  the  session,  the  Philippines  bill,  the  bill  providing 
for  an  Isthmian  canal,  and  the  debate  on  Cuban  reciprocity  have  re- 
ceived attention  in  preceding  chapters  of  the  present  volume. 

War  Taxes  Repealed 

The  special  war-revenue  taxation  established  during  the  Spanish 
War,  which  was  greatly  reduced  in  1901,  was  repealed  in  1902.  The 
repeal  was  made  in  fulfilment  of  the  pledge  given  at  the  time  the  taxa- 
tion was  ordered,  and  the  repeal  bill  in  itself  requires  little  notice. 
But  the  circumstances  of  its  passage  through  the  House  were  unusual, 
a  special  rule  being  brought  in  l:>  hasten  it.  The  legislators  were 
agreed  as  to  the  necessity  of  repeal,  but  there  was  a  difference  of 
opinion  as  to  the  best  way  of  making  the  reduction.  There  were  mem- 
bers, and  for  that  matter  Republican  members,  who  desired  an  oppor- 
tunity to  append  to  the  bill  amendments  that  would  cut  into  the  regular 
tariff  schedules.  For  example,  Mr.  Babcock,  of  Wisconsin,  who  was 
a  leader  of  the  Republican  group  that  desired  tariff  reduction,  was 
calling  for  an  amendment  of  the  tariff  on  iron  and  steel. 

The  special  rule,  which  was  intended  to  prevent  delay  and  to  gag 
those  who  favored  tariff  reduction,  ordered  that  the  bill  be  considered 
at  once  in  committee  of  the  whole,  and  that  after  a  general  debate  the 
bill  be  reported  with  the  amendments  recommended  by  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means,  the  House  then  acting  upon  the  amendments, 
without  debate,  and  thereafter  voting  on  the  final  passage  of  the  bill. 
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RECLAIMING  ARID  LANDS  233 

By  this  plan  no  amendments  could  be  brought  before  the  House,  save 
those  which  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  chose  to  recommend. 

There  was  a  brief  debate  on  the  adoption  of  this  rule.  Democratic 
speakers,  naturally,  opposed  it  as  a  further  example  of  the  centraliza- 
tion of  the  control  of  the  House  in  the  hands  of  a  few  men.  Mr.  Ball, 
of  Texas,  stated  the  contention  thus :  "  It  is  but  another  step  in  the 
backward  path  which  has  caused  the  popular  branch  of  the  national 
Legislature  to  abdicate  its  functions  as  a  deliberative  body.  It  is  but 
another  step  in  seeking  yet  a  lower  depth  in  public  opinion,  if  it  is 
possible  to  find  a  depth  which  the  House  of  Representatives  has  not 
already  reached." 

This  was  putting  the  case  pretty  strongly.  Yet  it  was  true  that 
the  control  of  the  House  was  very  autocratic.  More  and  more,  legis- 
lation had  become  a  cut-and-dried  business  in  the  hands  of  a  few 
members,  with  the  Speaker  at  their  head.  The  special  rule  was,  of 
course,  adopted,  the  Republican  minority  who  opposed  it  being  un- 
willing to  jeopardize  a  measure  which  Congress  was  under  moral 
obligation  to  pass.  The  bill  was  then  pushed  through  with  little  delay, 
though  the  Senate  attached  some  amendments  which  created  difficulties 
in  conference.  The  difficulties  were  overcome,  and  the  President  af- 
fixed his  signature  on  April  12. 

Irrigation 

A  bill  "  appropriating  the  receipts  from  the  sale  and  disposal  of 
public  lands  in  certain  States  and  Territories  to  the  construction  of 
irrigation  works  for  the  reclamation  of  arid  lands  "  was  passed  by  the 
Senate  on  March  i,  and  by  the  House  on  June  13,  and  was  approved 
by  the  President  on  June  17.  The  details  of  the  measure  were  ingen- 
iously calculated  to  assure  the  reclamation  of  large  areas  without  any 
burdensome  charge  on  the  public  Treasury. 

The  money  to  be  used  was  to  come  from  the  sale  and  disposal  of 
public  lands  in  Arizona,  California,  Colorado,  Idaho,  Kansas,  Montana, 
Nebraska,  Nevada,  New  Mexico,  North  Dakota,  Oklahoma,  Oregon, 
South  Dakota,  Utah,  Washington,  and  Wyoming,  beginning  with  the 
fiscal  year  that  ended  on  June  30,  1901,  excepting  the  small  percentages 
set  aside  for  educational  and  other  purposes.  The  work  was  entrusted 
to  the  Department  of  the  Interior.     It  was  provided  that  cntrymen  who 
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234  THE  year's  legislation 

took  up  the  lands  reclaimed  by  the  Government  works  should  pay  cer- 
tain charges  annually  "  with  a  view  of  returning  to  the  reclamation 
fund  the  estimated  cost  of  construction  of  the  project."  Each  entry- 
man,  moreover,  in  addition  to  complying  with  the  homestead  laws, 
would  be  required  to  reclaim  at  least  one-half  of  the  total  irrigable 
area  of  his  entry  for  agricultural  purposes. 

The  report  accompanying  the  bill  included  an  illuminating  letter 
from  the  director  of  the  Geological  Survey,  who  considered  in  detail 
various  phases  of  the  plan.  It  was  shown  that  the  average  cost  of 
water  conservation  in  the  arid  regions  would  be  from  $io  to  $15  an 
acre.  Altogether  there  were  in  the  West  about  600,000,000  acres  of 
arid  land  that  might  be  made  fertile  by  irrigation.  But  the  available 
water  supply  would  not  avail  to  reclaim  more  than  60,000,000  acres. 
Such  further  use  of  distant  water  supplies  as  might  ultimately  be  made 
involved  projects  so  vast  that  the  country's  needs  would  not  justify 
them  for  many  years  to  come,  if  ever. 

The  Government  proposed  to  conserve  water  for  20,000,000  acres. 
"  If  the  Government  should  build  the  great  dams  and  divert  the  large 
rivers,"  said  the  letter,  "  individual  enterprise  would  be  able  to  put 
the  water  upon  the  greater  part  of  the  land.  It  is  estimated  that,  if 
the  Government  should  conserve  water  for  20,000,000  acres,  individ- 
uals would  be  able  to  obtain  water  for  the  remaining  reclaimable  land. 
.  .  .  It  is  assumed  that  it  will  not  be  the  intention  of  Congress  to 
irrigate  the  land,  but  merely  to  build  some  of  the  larger  works.  The 
possibilities  of  construction  of  these  are  limited  by  the  character  of  the 
country.  .  .  .  From  the  experience  already  acquired  in  the  de- 
velopment of  the  arid  regions,  it  may  be  assumed  that  where  water  is 
conserved  for  the  direct  reclamation  of  one  acre  there  are  ultimately 
brought  in  use  two  or  three  acres  through  the  possibility  of  taking 
advantage  of  floods,  through  the  use  of  seepage,  through  pumping- 
plants,  and  by  various  other  devices."  The  director  of  the  survey  esti- 
mated that,  with  the  income  to  be  expected  from  the  sale  of  public 
lands  it  would  take  about  thirty-eight  years  to  reclaim  20,000,000  acres. 
The  annual  income  from  the  land  sales  in  the  sixteen  States  and  Terri- 
tories named  in  the  bill  amounted  in  the  total  to  about  $2,500,000. 
But  the  money  expended  would  be  constantly  recouped  by  the  charges 
made  against  the  entrymen. 
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Chinese  Exclusion 

The  coming  expiration  of  the  Geary  law  for  the  exclusion  of  Chi- 
nese immigrants  from  the  United  States  brought  the  Fifty-seventh 
Congress  to  the  necessity  of  providing  new  legislation  to  deal  with  the 
problem.  In  both  the  House  and  the  Senate  there  was  an  almost  unani- 
mous sentiment  in  favor  of  the  exclusion  policy.  The  principal  ques- 
tions that  arose  were  concerned  with  the  method  of  accomplishing 
exclusion.  Of  the  opposition  to  exclusion,  though  it  was  almost  a 
negligible  element  in  the  debates,  Senator  Gallinger,  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, may  be  quoted :  "  To  my  mind,"  he  said,  "  this  bill  is  uncalled 
for,  unnecessary,  unwise,  and  un-American."  He  was  speaking  of 
the  bill  that  passed  the  House,  for  which,  as  will  appear,  the  Senate 
substituted  a  briefer  measure.  "  It  suggests  the  want  of  laws,"  he 
continued,  "  to  prevent  undesirable  Chinese  immigration  into  this  coun- 
try, when  the  fact  is  that  existing  laws  are  entirely  adequate  to  accom- 
plish that  purpose."  He  then  quoted  a  protesting  letter  which  the  Chi- 
nese Minister  to  the  United  States  had  sent  to  the  Secretary  of  State. 

The  House  measure  was,  indeed,  as  stringent  as  the  most  obstinate 
champions  of  American  labor  could  desire.  As  the  Chinese  Minister 
said,  "  it  restricts  the  privileged  Chinese  persons,  other  than  laborers, 
lo  come  to  the  United  States  to  only  five  classes,  viz.,  officials,  teachers, 
students,  merchants,  and  travelers,  in  direct  contravention  to  the  Treaty 
of  1880,  in  Article  I.,  where  it  states  that  the  limitation  or  suspension 
of  immigration  shall  apply  only  to  laborers,  'other  classes  not  being 
included  in  the  limitation.'  .  .  .  Under  the  bill  there  would  be  ex- 
cluded bankers,  capitalists,  commercial  agents  or  brokers,  And  even 
merchants  who  come  only  to  make  purchases;  also  scholars  and  pro- 
fessors, of  which  there  are  many  in  China  of  high  attainments;  also 
physicians,  clergymen,  and  many  other  classes  which  do  not  fall  under 
the  five  classes  exempt  by  the  bill." 

The  Senate  substitute,  in  its  final  form  as  agreed  upon  in  confer- 
ence between  the  two  houses,  was  in  part  as  follows :  "  All  laws  now 
in  force  prohibiting  and  regulating  the  coming  of  Chinese  persons, 
and  persons  of  Chinese  descent,  into  the  United  States,  and  the  resi- 
dence of  such  persons  therein,  including  sections  5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  10,  11, 
13,  and  14  of  the  act  entitled  *  An  Act  to  prohibit  the  coming  of  Chinese 
laborers  into  the  United  States,'  approved  September  13,  1888,  be,  and 
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the  same  are  hereby  reenacted,  extended,  and  continued  so  far  as  the 
same  are  not  inconsistent  with  treaty  obligations,  until  otherwise  pro- 
vided by  law,  and  said  laws  shall  also  apply  to  the  island  territory 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States,  and  prohibit  the  immigra- 
tion of  Chinese  laborers,  not  citizens  of  the  United  States,  from  such 
island  territory  to  the  mainland  territory  of  the  United  States,  whether 
in  such  island  territory  at  the  time  of  cession  or  not,  and  from  one 
portion  of  the  island  territory  of  the  United  States  to  another  portion 
of  said  island  territory."  Exception  was  made  to  cover  the  transit  of 
Chinese  laborers  from  one  to  another  island  of  the  same  group. 

This  extension  of  the  exclusion  law  to  Hawaii  and  the  Philippines 
was  the  novel  feature  of  the  measure.  The  Chinese  in  the  Philip- 
pines, at  the  most  conservative  figure,  numbered  at  least  250,000. 
Some  estimates  placed  their  number  at  1,750,000. 

The  act  made  special  provision  for  the  admission  of  Chinese  laborers 
whose  presence  might  be  required  to  prepare,  install,  or  conduct  ex- 
hibits at  fairs  and  expositions.  It  was  required  that  the  Chinese  living 
in  the  insular  possessions,  excepting  Hawaii,  should  apply  for  certifi- 
cates of  residence  within  one  year  —  a  period  which,  in  the  Philippines, 
was  to  be  extended  if  one  year  should  prove  an  insufficient  time  for 
the  registration. 

Of  the  justice  or  injustice  of  an  exclusion  law  this  is  no  place  to 
speak.  Labor  insisted  upon  exclusion  as  a  practical  necessity,  since 
there  were  hordes  of  Chinese  coolies  who,  if  permitted  to  enter  the 
United  States,  were  ready  to  immigrate  and  underbid  American  work- 
men. The  point  to  mark  is  that  the  law  makers,  whether  influenced 
or  not  by  the  "  labor  vote,"  were  almost  a  unit  as  to  the  desirability  of 
a  prohibitory  law. 

Permanent  Census  Bureau 

One  of  the  more  important  measures  passed  by  Congress  in  1902 
established  a  permanent  Census  Office,  or  Bureau,  in  the  Department 
of  the  Interior.  The  plan  promised  a  real  saving  in  the  cost  of  the 
census  service,  which,  with  its  decennial  reorganization,  had  become 
an  expensive  business.  Also  it  provided  for  increased  efficiency, 
through  the  continuous  training  and  experience  of  the  clerks  and 
statisticians,  and  for  investigations  along  formerly  neglected  lines. 
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Some  of  the  new  work  entrusted  to  the  permanent  bureau  is  as 
follows:  Decennial  statistics  concerning  special  classes,  including  the 
insane,  feeble-minded,  deaf,  dumb,  and  blind;  concerning  crime,  pau- 
perism, and  benevolence,  including  prisoners,  paupers,  juvenile  de- 
linquents, and  inmates  of  benevolent  and  reformatory  institutions ;  also 
concerning  social  statistics  of  cities;  public  indebtedness,  valuation, 
taxation,  and  expenditures;  religious  bodies;  electric  light  and  power, 
telephone,  and  telegraph  business;  transportation  by  water,  express 
business,  and  street  railways;  mines,  mining,  quarries,  and  minerals. 
There  was  to  be,  moreover,  an  annual  collection  of  the  statistics  of  the 
births  and  deaths  in  registration  areas;  a  decennial  collection  of  sta- 
tistics relating  to  manufacturing  establishments;  annual  statistics  of 
cotton  production;  all  these  being  additional  to  the  statistical  work 
which  the  Twelfth  Census  undertook  under  temporary  organization. 

The  bill,  passed  by  the  House  on  January  30  and  by  the  Senate  on 
February  17,  was  approved  by  the  President  on  March  6. 

Other  Legislation 

Among  the  remaining  laws  passed  at  the  session  was  a  measure, 
approved  by  the  President  on  May  9,  aimed  at  the  sale  of  oleomargarine 
and  other  kinds  of  artificial  butter.  Special  taxes  were  levied  on  the 
manufacture  and  sale  of  artificial  and  adulterated  butter.  The  im- 
portant requirement  was  that  there  should  be  no  deceit  in  the  sale  of 
dairy  products.  No  matter  how  wholesome  oleomargarine  might  be, 
it  was  not  to  be  colored  so  as  to  resemble  butter. 

An  act  was  passed  reserving  as  a  national  park  a  tract  of  249  square 
miles  in  the  State  of  Oregon,  including  Crater  Lake.  Another  act 
provided  for  the  protection  of  game  in  Alaska. 

The  appropriations,  made  to  cover  the  fiscal  year  1902-3,  were  as 
follows:  Agriculture,  $5,208,960;  Army,  $91,530,136.41;  Diplomatic 
and  Consular,  $1,957,925.69;  District  of  Columbia,  $8,547,526.97;  For- 
tification, $7,298,955;  Indian,  $9,143,902.58;  legislative,  etc.,  $25,- 
398,381.50;  Military  Academy,  $2,627,324.42;  Navy,  $78,678,963.13; 
Pension,  $139,842,230;  Post-office,  $138,416,598.75;  River  and  Har- 
bor, $26,726,442;  Sundry  Civil,  $60,125,359.13;  total,  $595*502,705.58; 
deficiencies,  $28,039,911.42;  total,  $623,542,617;  miscellaneous,  $2,600,- 
000;  total  regular  annual  appropriations,  $626,142,617. 
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Isthmian  Canal,  $50,130,000;  permanent  annual  appropriations, 
$123,921,220;  grand  total,  regular  and  permanent  annual  appropria- 
tions, $800,193,837. 

Amount  of  estimated  revenues  for  fiscal  year,  $580,000,000 ;  amount 
of  estimated  postal  revenues  for  fiscal  year,  $132,020,630;  total  esti- 
mated revenues  for  fiscal  year,  $712,020,630. 

A  Quarrel  in  the  Senate 

The  dignity  of  the  Senate  was  outraged  on  February  22  by  a 
physical  encounter  between  the  two  Senators  from  South  Carolina, 
Mr.  Tillman  and  Mr.  McLaurin.  There  was  a  feud  of  long  standing 
between  the  men,  and  Mr.  Tillman,  in  the  course  of  a  speech  on  the 
proposed  Philippine  tariff,  made  serious  aspersions  on  his  colleague's 
integrity.  Mr.  Tillman  was  reviewing  the  contest  over  the  ratification 
of  the  Treaty  of  Paris,  and  he  charged,  without  naming  any  one,  that 
the  Republicans  had  secured  for  the  treaty  the  support  of  Democratic 
Senators  by  improper  means.  Senator  Spooner  demanded  that  the 
speaker  make  his  charge  definite.  "  I  cannot  prove  it,"  said  Mr.  Till- 
man. "  Well,  I  would  not  say  it,"  interjected  Mr.  Spooner.  "  But 
I  can  prove  this,"  continued  Mr.  Tillman.  "  I  would  not  say  it," 
repeated  Mr.  Spooner.  "  I  can  prove  this,"  said  Mr.  Tillman,  "  that 
the  patronage  of  a  State  has  been  given  to  a  Democrat  who  voted  for 
the  treaty."  "  What  State?  "  asked  Mr.  Spooner.  "  South  Carolina," 
replied  Mr.  Tillman.  "  Fight  it  out  with  your  colleague,"  said  Mr. 
Spooner.  With  a  few  more  sentences,  the  colloquy  ended,  Mr.  Till- 
man pointing  out  that  Mr.  McLaurin,  after  denouncing  the  treaty, 
suddenly  changed  his  position,  and  voted  for  the  treaty,  and  afterward 
was  treated  as  a  Republican  in  the  Senate  and  given  control  of  Federal 
patronage  in  South  Carolina. 

II 

Mr.  McLaurin  was  not  in  the  Senate  chamber  at  the  time,  but  he 
was  informed  of  what  had  been  said,  and  when  he  returned  he  secured 
the  floor  and  characterized  Mr.  Tillman's  statement  as  "a  wilful, 
malicious,  and  deliberate  lie."  Immediately  Mr.  Tillman  sprang  at 
Mr.  McLaurin  and  struck  him  on  the  head.  Mr.  McLaurin  retali- 
ated with  a  blow  and  then  the  two  men  sparred  wildly  for  a  few  sec- 
onds, until  others  forced  them  into  their  seats. 
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Great  confusion  followed.  The  galleries  were  cleared  and  the 
Senate,  going  into  secret  session,  unanimously  voted  the  South  Caro- 
lina Senators  to  be  in  contempt,  and  by  a  vote  of  41  to  18,  referred 
their  case  to  the  Committee  on  Privileges  and  Elections.  When  the 
open  session  was  resumed  both  men  apologized  to  the  Senate.  On 
February  28,  in  accordance  with  the  Committee's  report,  a  resolution 
of  censure  against  Mr.  Tillman  and  Mr.  McLaurin  was  adopted,  by 

a  vote  of  54  to  12. 

^^  III 

The  incident  had  a  strange  sequel.  Mr.  Tillman  had  been  invited 
to  dine  with  Prince  Henry  of  Prussia  at  the  White  House,  on  Febru- 
ary 24.  After  the  fight  in  the  Senate  the  President  withdrew  the 
invitation,  Mr.  Tillman  having  first  refused  an  opportunity  to  send 
his  voluntary  regrets.  Now,  as  a  feature  of  President  Roosevelt's 
visit  to  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  which  was  soon  to  take  place,  it 
had  been  arranged  that  he  should  present  a  sword  of  honor  to  Major 
M.  J.  Jenkins,  formerly  of  the  "  Rough  Riders."  The  sword  had  been 
purchased  by  popular  subscription,  and  Lieutenant-Governor  J.  H. 
Tillman,  a  nephew  of  Senator  Tillman,  was  at  the  head  of  the 
movement. 

After  the  President  had  snubbed  the  Senator  by  asking  him  to  stay 
away  from  the  White  House  dinner,  Lieutenant-Governor  Tillman 
wrote  to  the  President,  requesting  him  to  withdraw  his  acceptance  of 
the  invitation  to  present  the  sword.  The  people  of  South  Carolina 
thereupon  provided  a  new  sword  and  renewed  their  invitation  to  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt,  who  made  the  presentation  on  April  9.  No  trace  of 
bitterness  marred  the  program  and  the  new  saber  which  the  President 
tendered  to  Major  Jenkins  was  not  tarnished  by  the  least  rust  of  par- 
tisanship. 

The  Second  Session 

The  second  session  of  the  Fifty-seventh  Congress  began  on  Decem- 
ber I.  The  President's  annual  message,  which  was  submitted  on  De- 
cember 2,  began  with  a  statement  of  the  "  unbounded  prosperity  "  of 
the  nation.  "  Of  course,"  said  the  President,  "  when  the  conditions 
have  favored  the  growth  of  so  much  that  was  good  they  have  also 
favored  somewhat  the  growth  of  what  was  evil.    This  industrial  de- 
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velopment  must  not  be  checked,  but  side  by  side  with  it  should  go 
such  progressive  regulation  as  will  diminish  the  evils." 

As  to  the  trusts,  the  message  said  in  part :  "  Our  aim  is  not  to  do 
away  with  corporations;  on  the  contrary,  these  big  aggregations  are 
an  inevitable  development  of  modern  industrialism,  and  the  effort  to 
destroy  them  would  be  futile  unless  accomplished  in  ways  that  would 
work  the  utmost  mischief  to  the  entire  body  politic.  We  can  do  noth- 
ing of  good  in  the  way  of  regulating  and  supervising  these  corpora- 
tions until  we  fix  clearly  in  our  minds  that  we  are  not  attacking  the 
corporations,  but  endeavoring  to  do  away  with  any  evil  in  them. 
.  .  .  I  believe  that  monopolies,  unjust  discriminations,  which  pre- 
vent or  cripple  competition,  fraudulent  over-capitalization,  and  other 
evils  in  trust  organizations  and  practices  which  injuriously  affect  inter- 
state trade  can  be  prevented  under  the  power  of  the  Congress  to  '  regu- 
late commerce  with  foreign  nations  and  among  the  several  States ' 
through  regulations  and  requirements  operating  directly  upon  such 
commerce,  the  instrumentalities  thereof,  and  those  engaged  therein. 
I  earnestly  recommend  this  subject  to  the  consideration  of  the  Con- 
gress with  a  view  to  the  passage  of  a  law  reasonable  in  its  provisions 
and  effective  in  its  operations,  upon  which  the  questions  can  be  finally 
adjudicated  that  now  raise  doubts  as  to  the  necessity  of  Constitutional 
amendment.     .     .     . 

"  One  proposition  advocated  has  been  the  reduction  of  the  tariff 
as  a  means  of  reaching  the  evils  of  the  trusts  which  fall  within  the 
category  I  have  described.  Not  merely  would  this  be  wholly  inef- 
fective, but  the  diversion  of  our  efforts  in  such  a  direction  would  mean 
the  abandonment  of  all  intelligent  attempt  to  do  away  with  these  evils. 
Many  of  the  largest  corporations,  many  of  those  which  should  cer- 
tainly be  included  in  any  proper  scheme  of  regulation,  would  not  be 
affected  in  the  slightest  degree  by  a  change  in  the  tariff,  save  as  such 
change  interfered  with  the  general  prosperity  of  the  country.  .  .  . 
Our  aim  should  be  not  by  unwise  tariff  changes  to  give  foreign  prod- 
ucts the  advantage  over  domestic  products,  but  by  proper  regulation 
to  give  domestic  competition  a  fair  chance." 

II 

The  tariff,  however,  in  the  President's  view,  should  not  be  a  fossili- 
zation.     "  It  is  most  earnestly  to  be  wished  that  we  could  treat  the 
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tariff  from  the  standpoint  solely  of  our  business  needs.  It  is,  perhaps, 
too  much  to  hope  that  partisanship  may  be  entirely  excluded  from  con- 
sideration of  the  subject,  but  at  least  it  can  be  made  secondary  to  the 
business  interests  of  the  country  —  that  is,  to  the  interests  of  our  people 
as  a  whole.  Unquestionably  these  business  interests  will  best  be  served 
if,  together  with  fixity  of  principle  as  regards  the  tariff,  we  combine  a 
system  which  will  permit  us  from  time  to  time  to  make  the  necessary 
reapplication  of  the  principle  to  the  shifting  national  needs.     .     .     . 

"  One  way  in  which  the  readjustment  sought  can  be  reached  is  by 
reciprocity  treaties.  It  is  greatly  to  be  desired  that  such  treaties  may 
be  adopted.  They  can  be  used  to  widen  our  markets  and  to  give  a 
greater  field  for  the  activities  of  our  producers  on  the  one  hand,  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  to  secure  in  practical  shape  the  lowering  of  duties 
when  they  are  no  longer  needed  for  protection  among  our  own  people, 
or  when  the  minimum  of  damage  done  may  be  disregarded  for  the  sake 
of  the  maximum  of  good  accomplished.  If  it  prove  impossible  to 
ratify  the  pending  treaties,  and  if  there  seem  to  be  no  warrant  for  the 
endeavor  to  execute  others,  or  to  amend  the  pending  treaties  so  that 
they  can  be  ratified,  then  the  same  end  —  to  secure  reciprocity  —  should 
be  met  by  direct  legislation. 

"  Whenever  the  tariff  conditions  are  such  that  a  needed  change  can- 
not with  advantage  be  made  by  the  application  of  the  reciprocity  idea, 
then  it  can  be  made  outright  by  a  lowering  of  duties  on  a  given  prod- 
uct. If  possible,  such  change  should  be  made  only  after  the  fullest 
consideration  by  practical  experts,  who  should  approach  the  subject 
from  a  business  standpoint.  .  .  .  The  machinery  for  providing 
such  careful  investigation  can  readily  be  supplied  .  .  . ;  and  if  the 
Congress  desires  additional  consideration  to  that  which  will  be  given 
the  subject  by  its  own  committees,  then  a  commission  of  business  ex- 
perts can  be  appointed  whose  duty  it  should  be  to  recommend  action 
by  the  Congress  after  a  deliberate  and  scientific  examination  of  the 
various  schedules  as  they  are  affected  by  the  changed  and  changing 

conditions." 

Ill 

The  President  examined  at  some  length  into  the  relations  existing 
between  capital  and  labor.  He  urged  the  avoidance  of  extreme  views. 
"  Every  employer,  every  wage-worker,"  he  said,  "  must  be  guaranteed 
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his  liberty  and  his  right  to  do  as  he  likes  with  his  property  or  his  labor 
as  long  as  he  does  not  infringe  on  the  rights  of  others.  We  are  neither 
for  the  rich  man  as  such,  nor  for  the  poor  man  as  such.  We  are  for 
the  upright  man,  rich  or  poor." 

Of  the  currency  question,  the  message  said :  "  It  is  suggested  that 
all  future  legislation  on  the  subject  should  be  with  the  view  of  en- 
couraging the  use  of  such  instrumentalities  as  will  automatically  sup- 
ply every  legitimate  demand  of  productive  industries  and  of  commerce, 
not  only  in  the  amount,  but  in  the  character  of  circulation;  and  of 
making  all  kinds  of  money  interchangeable,  and,  at  the  will  of  the 
holder,  convertible  into  the  established  gold  standard." 

The  creation  of  a  department  of  commerce  was  urged  as  a  step 
toward  more  effective  control  of  the  .great  corporations.  Among  the 
other  recommendations  of  the  message  were  reciprocity  with  Cuba,  the 
construction  of  an  Isthmian  canal,  increase  in  the  strength  and  effi- 
ciency of  the  navy,  scientific  forest  protection,  the  promotion  of  sci- 
entific agriculture,  provision  for  the  future  of  the  Indian,  the  trans- 
formation of  Washington  into  a  model  city,  retrenchment  in  the  amount 
of  public  printing. 

As  soon  as  Congress  was  fairly  seated  its  attention  was  directed 
to  a  number  of  measures  of  greater  or  less  importance.  Among  the 
new  bills  in  the  House  was  Mr.  Littlefield's  anti-trust  bill,  applying 
to  all  corporations.  It  provided  that  corporations  whose  capital  stock 
exceeded  $500,000  should  file  with  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion, on  or  before  September  i  of  every  year,  very  complete  statistics 
as  to  its  organization  and  its  business.  A  tax  of  one  per  cent,  a  year 
was  to  be  imposed  on  so  much  of  the  capital  stock  outstanding,  as  was 
not  fully  paid  in  cash  or  other  property  at  its  full  cash  market  value. 
The  penalty  for  violation  of  these  terms  was  to  be  the  restraint  of  the 
offending  corporation  from  engaging  in  interstate  or  foreign  com- 
merce. 

Among  other  bills  before  the  House  were  one  providing  for  a  gov- 
ernmental Department  of  Commerce,  and  one  to  prevent  the  adultera- 
tion of  drugs  and  food. 

In  the  Senate  the  Statehood  bill  was  the  principal  immediate  issue 
The  majority  of  the  Committee  on  Territories  favored  a  bill  to  admi- 
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Oklahoma  and  Indian  Territories  as  one  State,  leaving  New  Mexico 
and  Arizona  out  in  the  cold.  Senator  M.  S.  Quay,  of  Pennsylvania, 
with  a  minority  backing  from  both  wings  of  the  Chamber,  favored  the 
admission  of  Oklahoma,  Arizona,  and  New  Mexico,  as  separate  States, 
leaving  Indian  Territory  as  it  was. 

New  Laws  in  Great  Britain 

The  British  Parliament,  the  second  session  of  King  Edward's  reign, 
was  opened  by  the  King  in  person  on  January  16.  The  speech  from 
the  Throne  contained  the  customary  references  to  recent  events  and 
the  announcements  of  forthcoming  legislative  proposals.  The  Educa- 
tion bill,  which  proved  to  be  the  leading  measure  of  the  year,  will  be 
discussed  in  the  chapter  on  Education  in  the  second  part  of  this  vol- 
ume. At  present  we  will  give  some  account  of  the  new  rules  of  pro- 
cedure for  the  House  of  Commons,  and  the  licensing  bill. 

I 

The  new  Procedure  rules  were  offered  by  Mr.  A.  J.  Balfour  on 
January  30.  Against  several  of  these  the  Opposition  fought  with  great 
spirit  for  a  large  part  of  the  session,  for  a  certain  effect  of  the  rules 
would  be  to  prevent  resort  to  obstructive  tactics.  Yet,  as  Mr.  Balfour 
explained,  the  business  of  the  House  "had  increased  in  recent  years  so 
immensely  that  some  means  of  economizing  parliamentary  time  and 
introducing  a  degree  of  certainty  into  public  affairs  was  necessary. 

Such  of  the  proposed  rules  as  were  adopted  may  be  summarized: 
Questions  of  privilege,  instead  of  giving  rise  to  immediate  debate,  are 
to  be  referred  to  the  Committee  of  Privileges  unless  they  are  concerned 
with  controversies  between  the  two  Houses.  No  debate  will  be  allowed 
on  motions  of  adjournment  of  any  sitting  until  after  the  time  allotted 
to  the  Government  has  passed.  The  time  for  questioning  the  Gov- 
ernment is  limited  to  the  first  hour  on  Friday  and  the  last  half-hour  of 
other  sittings,  except  on  days  when  the  midnight  rule  is  suspended,  in 
which  event  printed  answers  must  be  accepted.  Any  member  intend- 
ing to  question  the  Government  must  first  give  notice,  and  he  must 
himself  ask  the  question,  being  satisfied  with  one  explanation. 

The  Government,  by  motion,  may  continue  debate  after  the  time 
fixed  for  the  close  of  a  sitting,  but  no  private  member  may  interfere 
by  resorting  to  dilatory  motions.     There  is  to  be  no  evening  sitting  on 
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Friday.  On  other  days  the  evening  sitting  ends  one  hour  after  mid- 
night, though  it  may  be  extended  on  the  motion  of  a  Minister.  If  dis- 
order should  arise,  the  Speaker  may  suspend  a  sitting.  The  Govern- 
ment uses  much  of  the  time  of  the  House.  Private  bills,  motions,  and 
petitions  may  come  up  only  during  the  Friday  afternoon  session,  dur- 
ing the  first  twenty-five  minutes  of  Government  days,  and  in  three 
evening  sittings,  two  before  and  one  after  the  Easter  recess.  After 
Whitsuntide  all  evenings  and  all  Fridays  except  two  belong  to  the 
Government.  Discussion  of  the  estimates  must  not  continue  longer 
than  twenty  days,  at  the  expiration  of  which  the  closure  is  applied  to 
carry  without  discussion  all  items  not  yet  passed  upon,  unless  three 
further  days  should  be  asked  by  a  Minister  and  granted  by  the 
House. 

Severe  penalties  are  provided,  for  the  punishment  of  members  who 
disregard  the  authority  of  the  Speaker,  persist  in  obstructive  tactics, 
or  otherwise  offend.  Such  members,  if  "  named "  by  the  Speaker, 
may  be  suspended  on  a  simple  motion,  without  debate.  The  period 
of  suspension  is  twenty  days  for  the  first  offense,  forty  days  for  the 
second,  and  eighty  days  for  the  third,  and  the  member  may  not  resume 
his  seat  for  forty  days  longer  unless  he  submits  a  written  apology  for 
his  action.  If  a  group  of  members  jointly  refuse  to  obey  the  Speaker, 
especially  if  it  be  necessary  to  use  force  to  reduce  them  to  order,  they 
are  suspended  for  the  remainder  of  the  session  or  for  eighty  days  on 
which  the  House  sits  —  whichever  period  is  the  longer.  If  fewer  than 
forty  members  are  present  at  a  sitting,  no  valid  division  may  be  taken ; 
yet  the  House  cannot  be  counted  out  before  ten  o'clock  in  the  evening. 

The  rules  for  the  suspension  of  recalcitrants  were  especially  directed 
against  the  Irish  Nationalists,  who  had  done  much  to  obstruct  the  busi- 
ness of  the  House.     It  will  be  remembered  that  they  created  painful 

disturbances  in  looi. 

^  II 

We  have  given  the  new  Procedure  rules  with  so  much  particularity, 
because  a  familiarity  with  them  will  be  essential  to  a  thorough  under- 
standing of  the  future  work  of  the  House  of  Commons.  The  Licens- 
ing law  should  also  be  explained  with  full  detail,  since  it  contains  many 
novel  features,  and,  as  a  whole,  is  an  experiment  of  unusual  interest. 
During  its  progress  through  Parliament,  it  met  with  very  little  opposi- 
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tion,  the  principal  objections  coming  from  members  who  desired  that 
the  Government  should  go  even  farther  toward  a  complete  solution 
of  the  temperance  problem. 

The  provisions  of  the  new  law  are  as  follows :  Any  person  found 
drunk  and  incapable  is  to  be  arrested.  If  he  is,  at  the  time,  in  charge 
of  a  child  under  seven  years  of  age,  he  may  be  punished  by  a  fine  of 
forty  shillings  or  a  month's  imprisonment.  A  person  repeatedly  con- 
victed of  drunkenness,  unless  he  can  give  security  for  his  future,  may 
be  committed  to  an  inebriates'  home.  The  wife  of  an  habitual  drunk- 
ard is  entitled  to  a  protection  order  against  him.  The  husband  of  a 
woman  who  is  an  habitual  drunkard  is  enabled  to  apply  to  a  court 
of  summary  jurisdiction  for  a  judicial  separation  with  an  order  for 
maintenance. 

If  an  habitual  drunkard  commits  a  crime  in  which  his  action  is  whol- 
ly or  in  part  due  to  his  use  of  liquor,  he  is  prohibited  from  purchasing 
liquor  for  three  years,  and  any  liquor-seller  who  serves  him,  knowing 
his  identity,  may  be  punished.  It  is  a  penal  offense  for  a  publican 
knowingly  to  sell  liquor  to  habitual  drunkards  or  to  intoxicated  per- 
sons, and  when  he  is  charged  with  permitting  dnmkenness  on  his 
premises  it  rests  with  him  to  prove  that  he  did  everything  he  could  to 
prevent  it.  Convictions  against  a  licensed  public-house  must  be  re- 
corded for  the  information  of  the  magistrates  when  the  public-house 
applies  for  a  renewal  of  its  license.  A  justice  who  renews  the  license 
of  a  public-house  which  has  had  five  convictions  within  five  years  must 
report  his  reason  for  the  renewal. 

Grocers'  licenses  to  sell  liquor,  which  are  known  as  "  off  "  licenses, 
are  placed  under  the  control  of  the  justices  and  will  no  longer  be  issued 
freely  as  formerly  on  the  payment  of  ten  pounds.  Applications  for 
occasional  licenses  must  be  made  before  two  justices  in  open  court. 
All  clubs  in  which  liquor  is  sold  must  be  registered,  and  offending 
clubs  will  be  removed  from  the  register.  Any  person  may  appear 
before  a  magistrate  and  swear  that  a  club  is  improperly  conducted, 
and  in  that  event  the  magistrate  may  sanction  a  search  of  the  premises 
by  the  police.  Spurious  clubs,  established  to  sell  liquor  or  for  immoral 
purposes,  will  be  suppressed.  Almost  any  suspicious  circumstance, 
such  as  easy  conditions  of  membership,  may  afford  a  reason  for  inves- 
tigating a  club. 
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The  French  Chambers  at  Work 

The  French  Parliament  was  busy  during  the  first  half  of  the  year 
with^  the  concerns  of  an  anti-election  period,  and  during  the  latter  half 
with  the  work  of  new  organization.  Of  proposed  legislation,  the 
principal  measure  was  the  one  planned  for  a  reduction  in  the  period 
of  compulsory  military  service.  This  question  was  not  settled,  but  it 
served  as  the  subject  of  considerable  debate. 

The  number  of  annual  recruits  is  about  225,000.  Of  these  about 
50,000  serve  for  one  year,  with  later  annual  service  of  two  or  four 
weeks;  15,000  serve  for  two  years;  and  160,000  serve  for  three  years. 
It  has  been  quite  easy  for  young  men  of  well-to-do  families  to  secure 
exemption  on  various  grounds.  To  fill  out  the  annual  conscription 
is  very  difficult,  for  the  number  of  recruits  annually  available  is  de- 
creasing in  France  while  it  is  increasing  in  Germany ;  and,  of  course, 
the  great  effort  of  France  is  to  keep  its  military  establishment  on  a 
par  with  that  of  its  neighbor  and  prospective  enemy. 

The  French  Government  proposed  to  require  a  two  years'  service  of 
all  conscripts,  the  condition  being  that  a  sufficient  number  of  men 
could  be  persuaded  into  continuing  in  the  army  for  a  longer  period. 
The  Senate  considered  a  bill  to  offer  as  inducements  for  continued 
service  higher  pay  and  the  prospect  of  official  positions  in  later  years. 
The  bill  further  provided  that  the  Government  should  care  for  wid- 
owed mothers  while  the  sons  who  supported  them  were  filling  out 
military  service.  This  bill  was  not  objected  to  by  the  Government  in 
principle,  but  the  dispute  over  the  plan  arose  from  the  Government's 
determination  that  the  continued  efficiency  of  the  army  should  be 
guaranteed  before  steps  were  taken  which  might  or  might  not  react 
favorably  on  the  service.  In  other  words,  the  Government  wished 
first  to  prove  that  the  strength  of  the  army  could  be  maintained  by  the 
enlistment  of  men  whose  compulsory  terms  had  expired. 

One  important  bill  that  did  pass  the  Chamber  by  an  almost  unani- 
mous vote  sanctioned  a  great  canal  project  which  was  to  cost  665,000,- 
000  francs.  Some  of  the  money  was  to  be  used  in  improving  existing 
canals,  but  two-thirds  of  it  was  to  go  to  the  construction  of  new  sys- 
tems. The  proposed  new  canals  were:  One  connecting  the  Pas  de 
Calais  with  Lorraine ;  one  connecting  the  Loire  with  the  lower  Rhone ; 
one  connecting  Marseilles  with  the  Rhone. 
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The  German  Tariff 

The  history  of  the  year's  legislation  in  Germany  is  a  history  of  the 
tariff  bill.  This  very  important  measure,  as  the  reader  will  remember, 
was  presented  to  the  Reichstag  in  1901  by  the  Government,  and  was 
referred  to  a  committee  of  twenty-eight  members  on  December  12  of 
that  year.  It  was  proposed  to  raise  the  duties  on  food  stuffs,  etc.,  in 
such  a  way  and  to  such  a  degree  as  to  satisfy  the  Agrarians,  who  in- 
sisted that  former  tariffs  had  made  Germany  great  industrially  at  the 
expense  of  agriculture. 

The  bill  was  read  in  the  House  on  February  26,  1902,  and  its  de- 
tails were  the  subject  of  much  argument  not  only  in  the  Reichstag 
but  in  the  press  and  on  the  platform  throughout  the  country.  There 
were  many  meetings  of  protest  in  the  industrial  centers,  and  the  Agra- 
rians were  discontented  because  they  thought  that  the  duties  favoring 
them  should  be  even  higher  than  the  Government  wished  to  put  them. 

The  work  of  the  Committee  proved  very  arduous,  and  it  was  evi- 
dent that  the  bill  could  not  be  got  ready  for  the  Reichstag  until  the 
autumn  session.  Accordingly  the  Government,  in  order  to  stimulate 
the  Committee,  introduced  and  secured  the  passage  of  a  bill,  granting 
to  each  member  of  the  Committee  2,400  marks  in  payment  for  his 
services.  This  "  Pocket-money  bill,"  so-called  in  derision,  was  hailed 
by  certain  parties  as  a  step  toward  the  payment  of  members  of  the 
Reichstag.  Others  regarded  it  as  a  sign  of  weakness  in  the  Govern- 
ment. One  Liberal  newspaper,  commenting  dolefully,  spoke  of  the 
notorious  difficulty  of  securing  a  quorum  in  the  House,  and  added: 
"  Even  the  Tariff  bill  committee  must  now  be  induced  by  a  dole  of 
pocket-money  to  prolong  its  labors  beyond  those  of  the  House."  But, 
in  truth,  many  members,  especially  those  from  distant  parts  of  the 
Empire,  cannot  afford  to  come  to  Berlin  and  live  there  during  a  long 
session.  Bismarck's  old  contention  that  to  pay  salaries  would  be  to 
lower  the  social  and  mental  standard  of  representation  has  been  ad- 
hered to  at  the  expense  of  much  absenteeism. 

II 

The  Tariff  Committee  continued  in  session  through  the  summer 
and  did  not  conclude  its  labors  until  October.  The  bill,  as  then  re- 
turned to  the  Reichstag,  contained  946  clauses.  The  committee  had 
raised  the  minimum  duties  on  grain  in  spite  of  the  objections  of  the 
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Government;  had  fixed  minimum  duties  on  cattle;  had  abolished  the 
duty  on  herring,  also  against  the  wishes  of  the  Government,  which 
regarded  a  herring  duty  as  essential  to  the  welfare  of  German  fisher- 
men. 

It  might  have  been  expected  that  the  Government  which  had  de- 
clared positively  through  Count  von  Biilow  that  there  must  be  no  altera- 
tions in  the  schedules,  would  withdraw  the  bill.  But  now  von  Biilow 
changed  his  attitude.  He  not  only  accepted  the  committee's  increases, 
but  agreed  to  increase  in  the  minimum  duties  on  brewing  barley  and 
to  lower  duties  on  agricultural  implements  —  articles  which  the  com- 
mittee had  not  tampered  with.  This  was  surrender.  It  showed  Gov- 
ernment weakness  and  greater  strength  for  the  Conservatives,  and  the 
only  gain  was  the  retention  of  a  certain  measure  of  prestige. 

This  shift  of  position  did  not,  however,  mark  the  full  extent  of 
governmental  pusillanimity.  When  the  bill  was  presented  to  the  House 
for  a  second  reading  the  Radicals  and  Socialists  resorted  to  obstruc- 
tion. In  voting  upon  the  measure  clause  by  clause  little  progress  was 
made.  The  Conservatives  and  Clericals  succeeded  in  altering  the  rules 
of  procedure  so  as  to  limit  debate  and  facilitate  divisions,  but  even 
then  the  consideration  of  the  bill  hardly  advanced.  The  majority 
knew  that  unless  the  bill  became  law  before  the  coming  general  elec- 
tions there  would  be  little  chance  of  its  passage,  for  the  Socialists 
were  certain  to  make  large  gains  when  they  went  before  the  people. 
So  a  rule  was  passed,  requiring  that  the  House  vote  upon  the  bill,  not 
clause  by  clause,  but  as  a  whole.  By  this  means  the  bill  was  quickly 
passed,  the  National  Liberals  siding  with  the  Clericals  and  Conserva- 
tives in  order  to  prevent  an  obstruction  scandal. 

The  special  rule  was  contrary  to  all  precedent,  yet  the  Government 
permitted  it  and  thus  favored  a  growing  Conservative  movement  to- 
ward suffrage  restriction. 

The  new  tariff  was  not  to  go  into  effect  for  some  time,  if, 
indeed,  it  was  to  go  into  effect  at  all.  During  the  final  debates  the 
Clerical  leader,  Herr  Spahn,  said  deliberately  that  the  tariff  was  not 
meant  to  come  into  operation ;  that  it  was  "  to  be  a  weapon  in  the  hands 
of  the  Government  for  their  negotiations  with  foreign  Powers,"  and 
"  must,  as  a  matter  of  course,  be  modified  in  the  new  treaties  of  com- 
merce." 
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Reorganising  the  Portuguese  Debt 

In  Italy,  Austria-Hungary,  and  Spain  the  parliamentary  work  of 
the  year  was  indefinite  or  unimportant  except  in  regard  to  those  phases 
which  have  required  attention  in  other  chapters  of  this  volume.  The 
Italian  Parliament  was  principally  engaged  with  administrative  and 
political  problems.  In  Austria  the  turbulence  of  hostile  nationalities 
prevented  effective  legislation.  In  Spain  political  agitation  compelled 
the  constant  attention  of  the  Cortes. 

Portugal  was  busy  during  the  first  months  of  the  year  with  plans 
for  the  conversion  of  her  external  debt.  The  Minister  of  Finance, 
Senhor  F.  Mattoso,  was  quietly  negotiating  with  representatives  of  the 
foreign  holders.  The  Opposition  attacked  the  Government  for  con- 
ducting this  work  secretly  instead  of  openly,  and  Senhor  Mattoso  was 
compelled  to  promise  that  he  would  consult  the  Chamber  of  Deputies 
in  regard  to  his  negotiations.  This  promise  he  evaded.  When  his 
conversion  plan  was  at  last  announced  its  conditions  so  angered  the 
Opposition  and  their  supporters  that  serious  riots  occurred,  first  at 
Oporto  and  then  in  other  parts  of  the  country.  However,  in  May 
the  Government  succeeded  in  passing  a  law  reorganizing  the  debt, 
though  on  a  basis  that  suited  neither  the  foreign  holders  nor  the 
domestic  Opposition. 

Belgian  and  Dutch  Reform  Measures 

The  Belgian  military  reform  bill,  which  was  brought  up  near  the 
close  of  1901,  passed  the  Chamber  of  Representatives  on  January  25, 
1902,  after  a  period  of  stormy  debate.  The  Opposition  in  the  Senate 
offered  an  amendment  forbidding  exemption  from  military  service  by 
money  payments  and  repealing  the  law  of  substitution.  When  the 
Government  refused  to  accept  this  amendment  the  Opposition  with- 
drew from  debate  on  the  bill,  which  the  Senate  thereupon  passed  with- 
out comment.  The  first  workings  of  the  new  conscription  law  in- 
dicated that  the  enticements  to  voluntary  service  were  hardly  strong 
enough  to  compensate  for  the  cutting  down  of  the  period  of  com- 
pulsory service. 

The  anti-gambling  bill  was  also  passed,  suppressing  the  public 
gaming-houses  at  Ostend  and  Spa  and  all  the  gambling  clubs  in  the 
country.     To  make  up  for  the  losses  which  Ostend  and  Spa  would 
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suffer  on  account  of  the  suppression  of  gambling,  a  subsidy  of  7,000,- 
000  francs  was  voted  to  the  two  towns  to  be  applied  to  public  works. 

II 

The  leading  events  of  the  year  in  Belgium  were  connected  with  the 
agitation  for  universal  suffrage.  Under  the  existing  laws  every  man 
twenty-five  years  of  age  has  one  vote;  husbands  and  widowers  thirty- 
five  years  of  age  and  owners  of  real  estate  worth  at  least  2,000  francs, 
with  legitimate  issue,  have  two  votes ;  and  university-graduates  or  pro- 
fessional men  who  possess  the  qualifications  already  enumerated  have 
three  votes.     This  system  has  given  rise  to  fraud  and  injustice. 

The  Socialists  were  first  to  demand  electoral  reform,  and  in  time 
they  succeeded  in  gaining  the  support  of  a  great  number  of  the  Lib- 
erals. It  is  not  improbable  that  a  degree  of  reform  might  have  been 
secured  in  1902  but  for  the  extreme  measures  to  which  the  Socialists 
resorted  when  the  Government  met  the  reform  plan  with  supercilious 
refusal.  The  more  moderate  advocates  of  universal  suffrage  could  not 
countenance  violent  demonstrations  against  the  Government.  More- 
over, the  Government  was  able  to  take  an  indisputably  correct  attitude 
by  declaring  that  it  could  not  yield  to  riotous  demonstrations. 

What  happened  was  this:  The  Radical  and  Moderate  wings  of 
the  Liberal  party,  supported  by  the  Socialists,  formulated  a  bill  to 
guarantee  universal  suffrage,  to  suppress  plural  voting,  to  make  pro- 
vision for  proportional  representation,  and  to  provide  for  compulsory 
education.  Demonstrations  in  favor  of  this  bill  occurred  in  many 
parts  of  the  country.  The  violence  of  the  Socialist  agitators  was  less 
and  less  restrained.  On  April  10  mobs  tried  to  erect  barricades  in  the 
streets  of  Brussels,  and  were  fired  upon  by  the  soldiery,  who  killed 
three  of  the  rioters.  On  April  12  there  was  another  serious  riot  in 
Brussels,  the  mob  bitterly  contesting  the  charges  of  the  troops.  The 
Socialists  decreed  a  general  strike  as  a  means  of  coercing  the  Govern- 
ment. At  this  point  the  Liberals  and  the  Socialists  parted  company, 
the  Liberals  advising  the  Government  to  dissolve  Parliament  in  order 
to  prevent  further  violence.  But  the  general  strike  began,  and  within 
a  few  days  350,000  workmen  in  different  parts  of  the  country  had 
stopped  work.  The  Minister  of  War,  as  a  precautionary  measure, 
called  out  part  of  the  militia. 

In  the  height  of  the  tumult,  on  April  16,  the  suffrage  question  was 
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brought  up  for  debate  in  the  Chamber  of  Representatives.  After  a 
stirring  debate,  in  which  the  Government  persistently  refused  to  en- 
large the  suffrage,  the  bill  was  voted  down  on  April  i8.  This  result 
had  been  expected,  yet  its  effect  was  to  intensify  the  Socialist  disturb- 
ances. Riots  at  Louvain,  for  example,  were  so  violent  that  the  city 
guard  fired  on  the  mob,  killing  eight  men  and  wounding  twenty-five 
others.  On  April  20  the  General  Council  of  the  Labor  party  declared 
the  general  strike  at  an  end,  and  a  majority  of  the  workmen  returned 
to  their  jobs  on  the  following  day. 

Ill 

The  only  legislation  of  much  moment  that  was  considered  in  the 
Dutch  Parliament  was  the  bill  for  the  military  penal  code  and  military 
discipline,  one  or  two  points  in  which  provoked  spirited  debate  in  the 
lower  house.  A  Socialist  member  proposed  an  amendment  providing 
that  after  military  convictions  the  execution  of  a  sentence  should  be 
stayed,  pending  an  appeal  to  a  higher  military  authority.  The  Cham- 
ber rejected  this  amendment,  supporting  the  Minister  of  War,  General 
Bergansius,  who  vehemently  asserted  that  such  stays  would  seri- 
ously compromise  military  discipline.  A  little  later  an  Anti-revolu- 
tionary member  brought  up  another  amendment,  providing  that  stay 
of  execution  should  be  granted,  pending  an  appeal,  in  time  of  peace. 
Again  General  Bergansius  protested,  but  the  Chamber  passed  the 
amendment. 

Thus  defeated,  the  Ministry  demanded  an  adjournment  in  order  to 
consider  what  course  it  should  take.  The  strong  Government  majority 
in  the  Chamber,  fearing  lest  the  Ministry  be  wrecked,  a  few  days  later 
caused  a  reconsideration  of  the  action  and  rejected  the  amendment, 
the  Government  having  offered  other  concessions  to  mollify  the  Oppo- 
sition.    The  bill  was  then  passed  in  its  entirety. 

Legislative  Activity  in  Northern  Europe 

The  failure  of  the  plan  to  sell  the  Danish  West  Indies  to  the  United 
States  has  been  recorded  in  Chapter  III.  For  the  rest,  the  Danish 
Rigsdag  under  the  new  Liberal  regime  was  busy  with  several  important 
measures,  none  of  which  could  be  brought  to  a  final  vote  before  the 
close  of  the  year.  There  were  taxation  bills,  railway  bills,  church  bills, 
and  one  very  important  measure  provided  for  reforms  in  the  adminis- 
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tration  of  justice.  Of  minor  bills  that  became  law  we  may  note  the 
law  under  which  a  commission  was  appointed  to  investigate  the  de- 
fenses of  the  countn'. 

Sweden,  like  Belgium,  was  agitated  in  1902  by  the  problem  of  suf- 
frage reform.  In  March  the  Government  introduced  a  bill  to  extend 
the  suffrage  for  the  Second  Chamber  of  the  Riksdag.  Political  suf- 
frage was  provided  for  men,  already  possessed  of  municipal  suffrage, 
who  were  more  than  twenty-five  years  of  age,  who  did  not  owe  taxes 
or  rates  for  the  past  two  years,  and  who  were  not  liable  for  military 
service.  Each  man  thus  qualified  was  to  have  one  vote.  But  if 
married,  or  past  his  fortieth  year,  he  was  to  have  two  votes. 

That  the  measure  would  be  unpopular  throughout  the  country  was 
quickly  made  apparent.  Nor  did  it  please  the  majority  in  the  Cham- 
bers. After  an  excited  parliamentary  discussion  the  matter  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Constitutional  Committee.  Opponents  of  the  Government 
plan  now  prepared  and  introduced  into  the  Chambers  suffrage  bills 
of  more  liberal  character.  Among  the  people  there  were  demonstra- 
tions not  dissimilar  to  those  that  were  fomented  in  Belgium  during 
the  similar  suffrage  crisis  there.  At  Stockholm  a  mob  attempted  to 
carry  its  grievances  to  the  King,  and  the  police  checked  the  rioters 
only  by  using  their  swords  and  wounding  several  of  the  crowd.  The 
trade  unions,  which  developed  a  strength  that  had  scarcely  been  sus- 
pected, voted  a  general  strike  as  a  protest  against  the  Government's 
policy.  The  strike,  which  began  on  May  15,  proved  to  be  quite  thor- 
ough, especially  in  certain  districts. 

The  Constitutional  Committee,  meantime,  after  involving  itself 
almost  inextricably  in  a  tangle  of  different  proposals,  prepared  a  re- 
vised measure  on  the  basis  of  the  Government  bill.  But  it  raised  the 
taxation  limit  and  planned  such  a  reclassification  of  small  communi- 
ties which  were  the  locations  of  industrial  enterprises  as  would  make 
them  form  divisions  with  the  towns,  thus  freeing  the  rural  divisions 
from  the  labor  vote.  The  Committee  did,  however,  abandon  the  double- 
vote  plan.  Also  it  dropped  the  clause  which  had  required  the  com- 
pletion of  military  service  as  a  prerequisite  of  suffrage. 

When  the  question  again  came  up  in  the  Chambers  the  Govern- 
ment plan  fell  flat.    The  First  Chamber  voted  that  the  Government 
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should  introduce  a  fresh  bill  in  1903,  granting  universal  suffrage  to 
all  men  more  than  twenty-five  years  of  age  on  equal  terms  for  urban 
and  rural  divisions.  The  Second  Chamber  passed  a  proposal  request- 
ing the  Government,  after  careful  investigation,  to  introduce  a  new 
bill  in  1904,  .granting  universal  suffrage  to  every  man  more  than 
twenty-five  years  of  age  who  was  not  behind  in  his  taxes  and  rates 
and  who  had  completed  his  military  service.  With  these  votes  the 
question  was  dropped  for  the  time  and  the  general  strike  ended  (May 
17).  All  parties  were  agreed  as  to  the  necessity  of  suffrage  reform. 
The  problem  was  how  far  the  reform  should  go. 

Ill 

The  old  and  troublesome  jealousies  between  Sweden  and  Norway 
break  out  in  every  phase  of  policy  in  which  either  country  lays  claim 
to  a  preponderance  of  authority.  The  question  of  consular  represen- 
tation, a  fruitful  source  of  dispute,  was  practically  advanced  in  1902 
by  the  efforts  of  a  Swedish-Norwegian  Consular  Commission,  which 
was  formed  by  a  joint  Council  of  State.  The  problem  was  to  arrange 
for  separate  Swedish  and  Norwegian  consular  services  that  could  be 
made  to  fit  in  with  diplomatic  requirements. 

The  Commission  completed  its  work  in  July.  The  report  pro- 
posed the  establishment  of  separate  consular  services,  each  responsible 
to  the  authorities  of  its  home  Government.  The  Swedish  Foreign  De- 
partment was  to  retain  its  relations  to  the  Swedish  Consuls.  The  Nor- 
wegian Consuls,  however,  would  not  be  responsible  to  the  Foreign 
Department,  but  must  be  controlled  by  some  Norwegian  department. 
This  meant,  of  course,  that  there  would  be  no  diplomatic  work  for 
Norwegian  Consuls, 
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POLITICAL  CHANGES 

The  political  year  in  the  United  States  was  signal  for  two  develop- 
ments. One  was  the  growing  popularity  of  President  Roosevelt,  with 
all  that  his  personality  meant.  The  other  was  a  tendency  toward  the 
rehabilitation  of  the  Democratic  party. 

The  President  was  much  before  the  people.  On  April  8  and  9  he 
visited  the  exposition  at  Charleston,  South  Carolina.  This  was  the 
first  time  since  the  Civil  War  that  a  President  had  been  at  Charleston, 
and  it  is  noteworthy  that  he  was  accorded  the  pleasantest  hospitality 
in  this  onetime  stronghold  of  secession. 

In  June  he  went  to  Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  to  receive  the  de- 
gree of  LL.  D.  from  Harvard  University,  his  alma  mater.  In  an 
address  to  the  alumni  he  took  occasion  to  pay  personal  tribute  to 
prominent  college  graduates  who  had  been  associated  with  him  in  the 
Government  —  to  Senator  Hoar,  Senator  Lodge,  Judge  Taft,  General 
Wood.  Speaking  of  the  pecuniary  losses  that  General  Wood,  Judge 
Taft,  and  others  had  suffered  by  giving  up  lucrative  business  oppor- 
tunities, he  contrasted  with  the  penuriousness  of  the  Government  in 
such  cases  the  liberality  of  England  to  Lord  Roberts  and  Lord  Kitch- 
ener. This  incident  may  seem  trivial,  but  it  illustrates  two  of  the  rea- 
sons  for  President  Roosevelt's  popularity  —  his  outspokenness  and  his 
loyalty  to  his  friends.  Few  Chief  Executives  would  have  expressed 
themselves  so  ingenuously  and  so  personally  in  an  address  which  was 
certain  to  be  printed  and  spread  broadcast. 

The  summer  months  the  President  spent  at  his  home  at  Oyster 
Bay,  Long  Island.  He  was  the  kind  of  man  to  whom  rest  means 
merely  a  change  in  routine.  The  nation's  business  hunted  him  out  in 
his  summer  home,  but  it  seemed  to  sit  more  lightly  on  him  there  where 
he  could  use  a  fair  portion  of  his  time  to  swim,  sail,  and  ride. 
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On  August  23  the  President  set  out  on  a  trip  through  New  Eng- 
land. He  visited  Senator  Lodge  at  Nahant  and  Senator  Hoar  at 
Worcester,  and  spent  some  time  in  Maine  and  New  Hampshire,  be- 
sides visiting  many  of  the  principal  cities  of  Massachusetts,  Connecti- 
cut, and  Rhode  Island.  He  made  dozens  of  speeches,  formal  and 
informal,  reiterating  his  views  on  Monroeism,  labor  and  capital,  and 
the  trust  problem,  or  when  he  chose  to  make  his  words  more  general, 
urging  the  maintenance  of  high  ideals  of  citizenship. 

The  President's  Narrow  Escape 

While  he  was  being  driven  from  Dalton  to  Stockbridge,  Massa- 
chusetts, September  3,  President  Roosevelt  narrowly  escaped  death. 
Seated  with  him  in  the  carriage  were  his  secretary  (Mr.  Cortelyou) 
and  Governor  Crane,  of  Massachusetts.  On  the  box  were  the  driver 
and  William  Craig,  a  member  of  the  President's  secret  service  body- 
guard. An  electric  car  came  along  behind  the  carriage,  the  motor- 
man  apparently  making  no  effort  to  check  his  speed.  At  a  narrow 
place  in  the  road  the  carriage  turned  to  cross  the  tracks.  On  came 
the  car.  The  President  and  his  companions  motioned  to  the  motor- 
man,  but  it  was  too  late  to  avoid  the  accident.  The  car  struck  the 
carriage.  The  President,  Mr.  Cortelyou,  and  Governor  Crane  were 
hurled  some  distance.  The  driver  sustained  a  fracture  of  the  skull. 
Craig,  a  stalwart  officer,  who  had  served  under  President  McKinley, 
fell  in  front  of  the  car  and  was  killed.  The  President,  though  some- 
what shaken  and  bruised,  was  not  seriously  injured,  and  soon  resumed 
his  journey.     His  two  companions  were  also  unhurt. 

The  accident  created  much  concern  throughout  the  country.  It 
occurred  almost  exactly  one  year  after  the  tragic  death  of  President 
McKinley. 

A  few  weeks  later  President  Roosevelt  started  on  a  tour  through 
the  Middle  West,  continuing  in  his  speeches  en  route  his  "anti-trust" 
campaign.  But  the  trip  was  cut  short  at  Indianapolis,  September  23, 
by  the  necessity  of  a  slight  surgical  operation.  One  of  the  bruises 
received  in  the  carriage  accident  had  developed  an  abscess  close  to  the 
shin  bone  of  the  left  leg.  The  President  returned  to  Washington 
and,  under  the  orders  of  his  physicians,  remained  quiet  for  some  days, 
until  the  trouble  disappeared. 
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Elections 

The  state  elections  of  the  year  brought  some  surprises.  The  Re- 
publican majority  in  Congress  was  reduced  by  the  choice  of  new  repre- 
sentatives, but  not  enough  to  threaten  Republican  preponderance.  In 
certain  states,  notably  in  New  York,  New  Hampshire,  Massachusetts, 
and  other  Eastern  States,  the  Democrats  made  great  gains.  In  New 
York,  for  example,  Governor  Benjamin  B.  Odell,  Jr.,  (Republican) 
was  reelected  by  the  plurality  of  8,803  —  which  was  very  narrow  when 
compared  with  his  plurality  of  more  than  111,000  in  1900.  In  Massa- 
chusetts, where  the  Republican  State  ticket  was  elected  by  good  majori- 
ties, the  surprise  of  the  year  was  the  gain  made  by  the  Socialists.  The 
SociaHst  vote  for  governor  was  10,671  in  1901 ;  in  1902  it  was  32,985. 
It  was  a  question  whether  22,000  voters  had  actually  been  converted  to 
the  politico-economic  teachings  of  Socialism  in  a  twelvemonth.  The 
more  plausible  explanation  of  the  increase  was  that  many  Bryan 
Democrats  voted  the  Socialist  ticket  by  way  of  protest  against  the 
growing  local  predominance  of  the  conservative  Democrats. 

Taking  everything  into  consideration,  the  improved  position  of  the 
Democratic  party  was  little  more  than  might  be  expected  from  the 
reactions  of  an  '*  off  "  year.  But  the  apparent  discrediting  of  Bryan- 
ism  and  the  reviving  aggressiveness  of  the  old  conservative  Democracy 
was  heralded,  even  by  many  Republicans,  as  a  hopeful  sign  of  the 
return  of  a  healthy  and  compelling  opposition. 

II 

Something  of  a  sensation  was  created  in  September  by  the  with- 
drawal of  David  B.  Henderson,  Speaker  of  the  national  House  of 
Representatives,  from  the  congressional  campaign  in  the  third  Iowa 
district.  Mr.  Henderson  explained  that,  after  making  '*  a  careful 
study  as  to  the  sentiment  in  district  and  State,"  he  had  satisfied  him- 
self of  the  existence  of  a  growing  feeling  among  Republicans  that  he 
did  not  "  truly  represent  their  views  on  the  tariff  question."  He  did 
not  agree  with  the  bulk  of  his  constituents  that  the  trust  evils  "  can  be 
cured  or  the  people  benefited  by  free  trade,"  and,  therefore,  he  was 
constrained  to  decline  a  nomination  which  carried  with  it  an  obligation 
to  represent  his  constituents  and  defend  the  State  platform.  This  de- 
cision was  made  after  he  had  represented  the  third  district  for  twenty 
years.    It  was  true  that  the   Iowa  Republicans,  with  their  "  Iowa 
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Idea  "  in  favor  of  tariff  reduction,  formed  an  almost  insurgent  element 
in  the  party.  But  the  tariff  reform  sentiment  was  not  general  among 
Republican  leaders  throughout  the  country. 

Two  State  campaigns  of  particular  interest  were  those  in  Ohio  and 
Pennsylvania.  The  Democratic  convention  in  Ohio  was  dominated 
by  Tom  L.  Johnson,  the  millionaire  mayor  of  Cleveland,  who  also 
took  charge  of  the  ensuing  campaign,  which  proved  to  be  a  trial  of 
strength  between  himself  and  Senator  Marcus  A.  Hanna.  Mayor 
Johnson  toured  the  State  in  an  automobile,  attacking  his  opponents, 
Republican  or  Democrat,  in  a  series  of  fiery  speeches.  Over  part  of 
the  same  ground  Senator  Hanna  followed,  making  counter  addresses. 
The  result  was  the  election  of  the  Republican  ticket  by  large  plu- 
ralities. 

In  Pennsylvania  interest  centered  in  the  Republican  State  conven- 
tion, for  there  was  no  doubt  of  the  issue  at  the  polls.  Senator  Matthew 
S.  Quay,  the  Republican  "  Boss  "  of  the  State,  had  a  personal  issue 
at  stake.  John  P.  Elkin,  formerly  one  of  Mr.  Quay's  chief  lieutenants, 
sought  the  nomination  for  governor.  It  was  supposed  that  he  was 
Mr.  Quay's  choice,  and  several  counties  elected  delegates  who  were 
friendly  to  him.  Mr.  Quay  then  announced  that  he  was  opposed  to 
Mr.  Elkin  and  in  favor  of  Judge  Samuel  W.  Pennypacker.  Mr. 
Elkin  was  backed  by  Governor  Stone  and  other  members  of  the  State 
administration,  but  in  the  convention  Judge  Pennypacker  was  nomi- 
nated by  a  vote  of  206  to  152  —  and  of  course  he  was  afterward 
elected.  The  action  of  the  convention  was  a  great  political  triumph 
for  Mr.  Quay. 

Among  the  men  newly  elected  to  the  United  States  Senate  were 
James  B.  McCreary,  from  Kentucky;  John  F.  Dryden,  from  New 
Jersey;  Arthur  Pue  Gorman,  from  Maryland;  and  Reed  Smoot,  from 
Utah.  Mr.  Gorman's  return  to  the  Upper  House  brought  again  into 
public  life  a  political  strategist  of  conceded  ability.  Mr.  Dryden,  the 
president  of  a  large  insurance  company,  was  the  foremost  business 
man  of  his  State.  Objection  was  made  against  Mr.  Smoot  on  the 
ground  that  he  was  an  "  Apostle  "  of  the  Mormon  Church  and,  there- 
fore, presumably  opposed  to  American  institutions.  It  was  clear  that 
opponents  of  Mormonism  would  make  every  effort  to  keep  him  from 
his  seat. 
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Negro  Disfranchisement 

The  constitutional  Convention  of  Virginia  completed  its  work  and 
on  May  19  proclaimed  a  new  Constitution  for  the  State.  Governor 
Montague  proclaimed  the  new  instrument  on  June  29,  and  called  the 
Legislature  in  extra  session  on  July  15  to  put  it  into  effect. 

The  suffrage  clauses  are  of  principal  interest.  Virginia  was  the 
sixth  State  —  and  the  last  of  those  States  in  which  such  action  was 
stimulated  by  local  conditions  —  to  change  its  Constitution  in  such 
a  way  as  to  disfranchise  the  negro.  It  combined  the  "  understand- 
ing clause,"  which  was  invented  by  Mississippi,  and  the  "  grandfather 
clause,"  Louisiana's  contribution  to  the  practical  means  of  depriving 
the  negro  of  his  ballot  without  violating  the  letter  of  the  Fifteenth 
Amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  In  other  words, 
the  prospective  voter  must  be  able  to  explain  parts  of  the  Constitution 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  registration  officials,  or,  if  illiterate,  could 
vote  only  if  himself  or  his  forefathers  had  fought  in  the  United  States 
or  the  Confederate  army  or  navy.  In  the  case  of  Virginia  the 
"  grandfather  clause  "  read :  "  ( i )  A  person  who,  prior  to  the  adop- 
tion of  the  Constitution,  served  in  time  of  war  in  the  army  or  navy 
of  the  United  States,  of  the  Confederate  States,  or  of  any  State  of  the 
United  States,  or  of  the  Confederate  States;  or  (2)  a  son  of  any  such 
person." 

That  these  clauses  would  rule  out  the  bulk  of  the  colored  popula- 
tion was  apparent.  Yet  there  was  no  elimination  of  the  intelligent 
negro  who  had  learned  how  to  read  and  write.  Nor  was  such  dis- 
crimination as  was  made  intended  to  be  permanent.  The  plans  adopted 
gave  to  illiterate  whites  an  advantage  which  was  likely  in  the  end 
to  react  against  them  by  failing  to  stimulate  them  to  learn  their  letters. 
Such  stimulation  was  given  to  the  negroes.  Moreover,  the  powers 
granted  to  the  registration  officials  were  so  arbitrary  as  to  threaten 
tyranny  by  factions  which  might  happen  to  control  the  machinery. 
Also  the  possibility  existed  that  the  discriminating  clauses  might  be 
declared  unconstitutional  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 
So  in  nearly  all  of  the  six  States  these  devices  appeared  only  as  tem- 
porary plans.  The  principal  permanent  restrictions  on  the  suffrage 
were  usually  two:  requirement  of  a  certain  degree  of  education,  and 
the  payment  of  a  poll-tax. 
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The  Change  in  the  British  Ministry 
Lord  Salisbury,  who  for  thirteen  out  of  the  preceding  sixteen  years 
had  been  at  the  head  of  the  British  Government,  postponed  his  retire- 
ment from  active  public  life  only  until  the  South  African  war  should 
end  and  the  coronation  of  King  Edward  should  take  place.  After 
the  postponement  of  the  coronation  in  June  he  waited  but  a  few 
weeks.  On  July  11  he  formally  resigned  the  Privy  Seal  and  the 
office  of  Prime  Minister,  and  recommended  that  the  King  send  for 
Arthur  James  Balfour. 

Lord  Salisbury,  by  his  prolonged  and  unremitting  attention  to  the 
government,  certainly  had  earned  the  right  to  enjoy  the  peaceful  pleas- 
ures of  old  age.  Born  in  1830,  he  entered  the  House  of  Commons 
in  1853,  became  a  member  of  Lord  Derby's  Ministry  in  1866,  and  in 
the  8o*s  succeeded  Lord  Beaconsfield  as  leader  of  the  Conservative 
party.  He  became  heir  to  the  Marqui^ate  on  the  death  of  his  elder 
brother  in  1865.     Mr.  Balfour  was  his  nephew. 

II 
Mr.  Balfour  accepted  the  Premiership  and  the  Privy  Seal,  after 
being  assured  of  the  support  of  a  majority  of  his  colleagues  in  the 
Cabinet.  Certain  changes  occurred.  Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach,  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer,  took  the  opportunity  to  resign.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded by  C.  T.  Ritchie,  who  had  been  Home  Secretary.  A.  Akers- 
Douglas  was  taken  from  the  position  of  First  Commissioner  of  Works 
and  made  Home  Secretary,  and  Lord  Windsor  became  First  Com- 
missioner of  Works.  Austen  Chamberlain  was  promoted  from  the 
position  of  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  be  Postmaster-General,  and 
entered  the  Cabinet.  George  Wyndham  remained  Chief  Secretary 
for  Ireland  and  entered  the  Cabinet  instead  of  the  new  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant, the  Earl  of  Dudley,  who  succeeded  Lord  Cadogan.  The  Duke 
of  Devonshire  continued  to  be  President  of  the  Council;  but  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  Education  Act  of  1900,  he  gave  up  the  educational 
duties  formerly  attached  to  his  office.  These  duties  devolved  upon 
a  President  of  the  Board  of  Education,  a  position  for  which  Lord 
Londonderry  was  selected.  Sir  John  Gorst  retired  from  the  old 
office  of  Vice-President  of  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education, 
and  Sir  William  Anson  was  appointed  Parliamentary  Secretary  to 
the  Board  of  Education.     Lord  Percy  was  appointed  Under-Secre- 
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tary  for  India.  These  were  the  principal  changes  after  the  retire- 
ment of  Lord  SaHsbury.  The  former  ministry,  it  is  seen,  remained 
practically  intact. 

Liberal  Differences 

The  prospects  for  a  coalition  of  the  different  factions  of  the  Liberal 
party  seemed  favorable  at  the  beginning  of  the  year.  Lord  Rose- 
bery's  emergence  from  retirement  and  his  endeavors  to  find  a  satis- 
factory common  basis  for  all  Liberal  action  had  produced  a  spirit  of 
hopefulness  in  a  hitherto  discouraged  Opposition.  But  Lord  Rose- 
bery's  new  bridge  did  not  reach  across  the  old  gap.  The  supporters 
of  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman  resented  the  implication  that  Lord 
Rosebery  would  lead  the  Liberals,  for  the  leadership,  they  insisted, 
belonged  to  Sir  Henry.  Moreover,  Lord  Rosebery's  attitude  toward 
the  Boer  War  —  he  contented  himself  with  a  demand  for  executive 
efficiency  —  did  not  satisfy  the  strong  pro-Boer  element  in  the  party; 
and  his  abandonment  of  the  direct  policy  of  Irish  Home  Rule  was 
severely  condemned  by  the  National  Liberal  Federation. 

Lord  Rosebery  had  established  the  Liberal  League,  which  he  de- 
nominated an  organization  designed  to  be  within,  and  not  outside  of, 
the  party.  In  a  preface  to  a  reprint  of  several  of  his  speeches,  as 
issued  by  the  League,  he  defined  more  particularly  his  attitude  toward 
Home  Rule.  "  This,  then,"  he  said,  "  is  the  point,  that  the  conditions 
of  the  problem  of  Irish  Government  have  fundamentally  changed; 
that  it  must  be  viewed  in  a  new  aspect  and  approached  in  a  new  spirit. 
Equality  of  treatment,  so  far  as  possible,  throughout  these  islands, 
which  constitute  the  heart  of  our  Empire,  should  be  the  aim  that 
statesmen  should  have  in  view.  That  is  a  policy  of  justice  and  of 
true  union,  a  policy  in  accordance  with  the  best  Liberal  traditions. 
But  it  is  a  policy  which  must  be  pursued  gradually  and  tentatively  if 
it  is  to  receive  the  necessary  support  of  the  nation  at  large." 

Contrast  with  these  words  the  resolution,  unanimously  adopted  by 
the  National  Liberal  Federation,  in  favor  of  giving  to  "  a  represen- 
tative body  in  Ireland  the  power  of  legislating  with  reference  to 
what  the  Imperial  Parliament  shall  decide  to  be  distinctively  Irish 
affairs." 

Some  time  before  these  conflicting  deliverances  the  incompatibility 
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of  the  Liberal  factions  in  regard  to  the  Boer  War  and  the  Irish  ques- 
tion was  made  clear  in  a  tilt  between  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman 
and  Lord  Rosebery.  Sir  Henry,  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Gen- 
eral Committee  of  the  National  Liberal  Federation,  held  at  Leicester, 
on  February  19,  expressed  doubt  as  to  whether  Lord  Rosebery  had 
been  speaking  from  within  their  "  political  tabernacle*'  or  from  some 
outside  position.  Lord  Rosebery  answered  in  a  letter  to  the  London 
Times,  saying :  "  He  shall  receive  a  reply  without  a  moment's  delay, 
and  has,  indeed,  answered  it  himself.  Speaking  pontifically  within 
his  *  tabernacle '  last  night,  he  anathematized  my  declarations  on  the 
'  clean  slate '  and  Home  Rule.  It  is  obvious  that  our  views  on  the 
war  and  its  methods  are  not  less  discordant.  I  remain,  therefore, 
outside  his  tabernacle,  but  not,  I  think,  in  solitude.  Let  me  add  one 
word  more  at  this  moment  of  definite  separation.  No  one  appreciates 
more  heartily  than  I  do  the  honest  and  well-intentioned  devotion  of  Sir 
Henry  to  the  Liberal  party,  and  what  he  conceives  to  be  its  interest. 
I  only  wish  that  I  could  have  shared  his  labors  and  supported  his 
policy." 

To  emphasize  the  seriousness  of  the  words  "  definite  separation  " 
is  unnecessary.  It  remains  merely  to  say  that  the  Conservatives 
could  hardly  have  retained  power  after  the  conclusion  of  the  war  but 
for  the  anaemic  condition  of  the  Liberal  party. 

The  Coronation  of  King  Edward 

At  the  beginning  of  the  summer  of  1902  the  engrossing  thought  in 
the  minds  of  the  English  people  was  of  the  approaching  coronation 
of  Edward  VII.  The  date  had  been  set  for  June  26.  Princes  and 
potentates  came  from  far  countries  to  attend  the  ceremonies,  and 
hosts  of  visitors  were  attracted  to  London  by  the  prospect  of  wit- 
nessing a  great  national  jubilation.  Hotel-keepers  and  caterers  laid 
in  great  stores  of  perishable  food  in  anticipation  of  the  holiday  crowd ; 
proprietors  of  shops,  builders  of  grandstands  from  which  the  proces- 
sions were  to  be  viewed,  and  thousands  of  business  men  who  risked 
some  capital  to  make  a  little  extra  gain  during  the  gala  week,  faced 
pecuniary  losses  if  the  coronation  should  not  take  place. 

The  people  were  keyed  to  a  high  pitch  of  joy  and  enthusiasm. 
Great  crowds  thronged  the  London  streets,  and  traffic  was  impeded 
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and  congested.  Stages,  omnibuses,  cabs,  trucks,  smart  victorias,  four- 
in-hands  loaded  with  gaily  dressed  women,  and  little  donkey  carts  — 
all  patriotically  decorated  —  moved  at  snail's  pace  through  the  high- 
ways in  a  cosmopolitan  pageant. 

In  the  midst  of  the  gayety  fell  like  a  thunderbolt  the  news  that 
King  Edward  had  been  obliged  to  undergo  an  operation  for  perity- 
phlitis, and  that  the  coronation  ceremonies  were  indefinitely  post- 
poned. This  announcement  was  made  on  June  24.  For  some  weeks 
there  had  been  popular  misgivings  as  to  the  royal  health,  but  the 
rumors  of  illness  were  denied  categorically  as  late  as  June  21.  Hence 
the  news  of  the  operation  was  the  more  a  shock. 

The  operation  was  performed  successfully,  a  large  abscess  being 
evacuated.  Some  days  passed  before  his  majesty  could  be  pronounced 
out  of  danger.  That  he  should  have  been  stricken  on  the  eve  of  his 
coronation  aroused  the  gravest  forebodings,  driving  the  people  from 
joy  to  depression.     Nevertheless  he  made  a  rapid  recovery. 

II 

In  spite  of  their  disappointment  the  King  was  especially  endeared 
to  the  people  by  certain  incidents  that  occurred  in  connection  with 
his  illness.  It  was  learned,  for  one  thing,  that  he  had  desired  not 
to  postpone  the  coronation  even  if  the  continuance  of  the  festivities 
involved  suffering  and  danger  to  himself.  He  insisted,  too,  that  the 
festivities  arranged  for  the  poor  should  not  be  interrupted. 

So  the  one  great  feature  of  the  carefully  planned  celebration  that 
was  not  interdicted  was  the  King's  dinner  to  the  poor  of  London. 
It  took  place  on  July  5,  happily  the  same  day  when  the  King's  phy- 
sicians were  able  to  announce  that  they  considered  their  patient 
definitely  out  of  danger.  There  were  800  feasts  in  the  twenty-nine 
boroughs,  and  hundreds  of  thousands  of  persons  were  fed.  The  best 
of  good  feeling  reigned  that  day,  and  in  the  songs  and  cheers  was  a 
note  of  devout  thankfulness  that  the  life  of  the  King  had  been  spared. 

Statistics  have  little  value  in  describing  such  an  event.  It  carries 
little  meaning  to  say  that  there  were  distributed  350,000  pounds  of 
cooked  meats,  250,000  pounds  of  potatoes,  1,000,000  ounces  of  cheese, 
125  tons  of  pudding,  36,000  gallons  of  beer,  150,000  pints  of  ginger 
ale,  and  75,000  pints  of  lime  juice.  But  it  means  a  great  deal  that 
half  a  million  or  more  people  ate  of  the  King's  bounty. 
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III 

As  soon  as  the  improvement  in  the  King's  condition  permitted 
the  naming  of  the  date  the  coronation  was  set  for  August  9.  The 
King,  who  had  passed  the  period  of  his  convalescence  on  board  the 
royal  yacht  Victoria  and  Albert,  returned  with  the  Queen  to  London 
on  August  6.     On  August  8  he  issued  the  following  message : 

"  To  My  People  —  On  the  eve  of  my  coronation,  an  event  which 
I  look  upon  as  one  of  the  most  solemn  and  important  in  my  life,  I 
am  anxious  to  express  to  my  people  at  home  and  in  the  Colonies  and 
in  India  my  heartfelt  appreciation  of  the  deep  sympathy  which  they 
have  manifested  towards  me  during  the  time  that  my  life  was  in  such 
imminent  danger. 

"  The  postponement  of  the  ceremony  owing  to  my  illness  caused, 
I  fear,  much  inconvenience  and  trouble  to  all  those  who  intended  to 
celebrate  it;  but  their  disappointment  was  borne  by  them  with  ad- 
mirable patience  and  temper.  The  prayers  of  my  people  for  my  re- 
covery were  heard;  and  I  now  offer  up  my  deepest  gratitude  to 
Divine  Providence  for  having  preserved  my  life  and  given  me  strength 
to  fulfil  the  important  duties  which  devolve  upon  me  as  Sovereign  of 
this  great  Empire." 

The  weather  was  gray  during  the  greater  part  of  August  9,  and 
rain  fell  for  a  time.  Nevertheless  great  crowds  of  people  lined  the 
routes  by  which  the  King  and  Queen  went  to  and  returned  from 
Westminster  Abbey.  As  a  spectacle  the  procession  was  not  quite  so 
elaborate  as  the  one  that  had  been  planned  for  the  original  date;  for 
many  of  the  important  personages  whose  presence  was  to  have  been 
a  feature  of  the  coronation  could  not  return  for  the  postponed  event. 
But  what  was  missed  in  the  display  had  its  compensation  in  the  al- 
most devotional  character  of  the  occasion,  a  character  which  had  been 
augmented  by  the  sorrow  and  uncertainty  of  the  preceding  weeks. 

Every  one  knows  that  Edward  had  actually  been  King  for  more 
than  a  year.  Why,  then,  some  may  wonder,  was  there  need  of  a  Coro- 
nation? Simply  because  the  ceremony  was  the  formal  recognition  of 
the  King's  peculiar  position  over  his  people,  and  of  his  responsibilities 
to  them.  This  binding  emphasis  upon  an  existent  fact  has  the  war- 
rant of  usage  and  tradition. 
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The  actual  ceremonies  in  Wesminster  Abbey  were  a  heritage  from 
times  when  the  King  was  more  than  a  simple  constitutional  repre- 
sentative of  the  people.  There  was  no  passage  in  the  ritual  that  was 
not  fraught  with  symbolic  or  traditional  significance.  As  a  whole 
it  embodied  the  recognition  of  the  King's  royal  descent  and  his  right 
to  the  Throne,  his  investment  with  the  symbols  of  his  office,  his  oath 
to  perform  faithfully  the  duties  of  his  kingship,  and  the  oaths  of  his 
peers  to  give  him  true  allegiance.  In  accordance  with  historic  prece- 
dent the.  coronation  was  very  largely  a  religious  ceremony,  so  that 
the  chief  functionary  in  the  service  was  the  head  of  the  church,  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 

Early  in  the  morning  of  Augfust  9  the  privileged  spectators  sought 
their  places  in  the  Abbey.  Present  were  the  Peers  and  Peeresses  in 
their  robes;  the  members  of  the  House  of  Commons  and  their  fami- 
lies in  court  dress;  distinguished  visitors  from  foreign  countries; 
the  diplomatic  corps;  Cabinet  Ministers;  the  Colonial  Prime  Minis- 
ters; Privy  Councillors;  Judges;  civil  servants;  and  religious  and 
municipal  representatives.  Between  nine  and  ten  o'clock  the  Sub- 
Dean  of  Westminster  (Canon  Duckworth)  and  the  Prebendaries  bore 
the  regalia  from  the  Jerusalem  Chamber  to  the  Chapel  of  Henry  VII. 
Canon  Duckworth  performed  most  of  the  duties  that  properly  be- 
longed to  Dean  Bradley,  whose  age  and  feebleness  prevented  him  from 
undertaking  the  more  arduous  work  of  the  ritual.  In  the  Chapel  of 
Henry  VII.  the  Litany  was  sung  by  the  Bishops  of  Bath  and  Wells 
and  of  Oxford.  The  Litany  properly  belonged  to  the  Coronation 
service,  but  was  thus  gone  through  with  earlier  in  order  slightly  to 
curtail  the  service  in  the  Abbey.  Several  such  cuts  were  made  that 
the  strength  of  the  King  should  not  be  too  severely  tried.  The 
Regalia,  after  they  had  been  dedicated,  were  taken  to  the  temporary 
annex  at  the  west  end  of  the  church. 

The  Ceremonies 

The  King  and  Queen  came  to  the  Abbey  from  Buckingham  Palace. 
Their  Majesties  passed  up  the  nave  in  a  stately  procession  of  high 
dignitaries,  most  of  whom  bore  portions  of  the  Regalia  or  other  in- 
signia.    In  accordance  with  custom,  the  Westminster  boys  hailed  their 
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Majesties  from  the  triforium  with  cries  of  "  Vivat  Rex  "pduardus!" 
and  **  \^ivat  Regina  Alexandra !  "  The  King  wore  a  crimson  robe, 
with  the  collar  of  the  garter,  and  on  his  head  was  the  cap  of  state. 
The  Queen  was  robed  in  cloth  of  gold,  with  a  gold-broidered  train 
of  purple.  Their  Majesties  took  places  on  the  raised  platform,  or, 
"  theatre,"  which  had  been  set  up  in  the  choir.  Around  them  were 
disposed  in  order  the  other  participants  in  the  ceremonies. 

The  "  Recognition  "  was  the  first  part  of  the  service.  The  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  supported  by  several  nobles  of  high  rank, 
called  out  in  a  loud  voice  to  the  assembly :  "  Sirs,  I  here  present 
unto  you  King  Edward,  the  undoubted  King  of  this  Realm;  where- 
fore all  you  who  are  come  this  day  to  do  your  homage,  are  you  willing 
to  do  the  same?"  The  King  then  arose  and  stood  facing  the  assem- 
bly and,  at  a  flourish  of  trumpets,  the  people  cried,  "  God  Save 
King  Edward!" 

The  Communion  Service  followed.  The  traditional  sermon  was 
omitted,  and  the  Nicene  Creed  haying  been  recited,  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  administered  the  Coronation  oath.  With  a  strong  voice 
his  Majesty  promised  to  govern  "  according  to  the  statutes  in  Parlia- 
ment agreed  to  and  the  respective  laws  and  customs  of  the  same  " ;  to 
"cause  law  and  justice,  in  mercy,  to  be  executed";  and  to  "maintain 
the  laws  of  God,  the  true  profession  of  the  gospel,  and  the  Protestant 
Reformed  Religion  established  by  law,"  and  to  maintain  "  the  settle- 
ment of  the  Church  of  England.  ...  as  by  law  established,"  and 
such  rights  of  the  Church  and  the  Bishops  and  Clergy  "  as,  by  law  do, 
or  shall,  appertain  to  them  or  any  of  them." 

The  anointing  followed.  The  King  put  aside  the  Cap  of  State 
and  his  outer  robes,  and  in  his  crimson  tunic  seated  himself  in  the 
chair  of  St  Edward  —  beneath  him  the  Stone  of  Destiny.  Four 
Knights  of  the  Garter  held  a  pall  of  yellow  silk  over  the  King's  head 
while  the  Sub- Dean  of  Westminster  poured  some  of  the  Holy  Oil  from 
the  ampulla  into  the  spoon  and  the  Archbishop,  after  an  appropriate 
prayer,  took  the  spoon  and  anointed  the  King  in  the  form  of  the  cross 
on  the  crown  of  the  head,  on  the  breast,  and  on  the  palms  of  the 
hands.  The  choir  meantime  sang  an  anthem,  Handel's  "Zadok  the 
Priest," 
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III 

The  Regalia  were  then  presented,  the  formal  speech  in  every  in- 
stance noting  the  symbolic  meaning  of  the  offering.  The  Sub-Dean 
placed  upon  the  King  the  Super-Tunica.  The  Lord  Great  Chamber- 
lain touched  his  Majesty's  heels  with  the  Golden  Spurs  of  St.  George. 
Tho  Archibshop  presented  the  Kingly  Sword,  which  the  Chamberlain 
girded  about  the  King,  who  himself  ungirded  it  and  it  was  laid  as  an 
offering  upon  the  altar.  Then,  following  a  quaint  tradition,  the  Mar- 
quis of  Londonderry,  who  first  received  the  sword  from  the  King 
after  he  ungirded  it,  redeemed  it  for  the  King  by  paying  the  tradi- 
tional price  of  loo  shillings,  and  bore  it  unsheathed  before  the  King 
during  the  remainder  of  the  ceremonies.  The  King  was  then  in- 
vested by  the  Sub-Dean  with  the  Armilla  (a  band  of  cloth  of  gold, 
richly  embroidered)  and  the  imperial  robe,  or  Dalmatica.  His  Majesty 
was  now  again  seated  in  the  chair  of  St.  Edward.  To  him  were 
brought  from  the  altar  by  the  Archbishops  the  Imperial  Orb  with 
the  Cross,  the  King's  Ring,  and  the  temporal  and  spiritual  sceptres. 
Most  of  the  Regalia,  as  soon  as  the  king  had  touched  them,  were  given 
into  the  care  of  Peers  designated  for  the  service,  although  some  of 
them  were  returned  to  the  altar. 

The  bestowal  of  the  Crown  remained.  The  Archbishop  offered 
a  petition  at  the  altar;  then,  accompanied  by  other  Prelates  and  sup- 
ported by  the  Sub-Dean,  he  bore  the  Crown  to  the  King,  who  was 
still  seated  in  St.  Edward's  chair,  and  placed  it  upon  the  King's  head. 
The  electric  lights  now  blazed  up  and  the  assembly  broke  out  in  loud 
acclamations.  At  this  point  signals  were  g^ven  from  the  Abbey,  and 
salutes  of  guns  and  blasts  of  trumpets  announced  the  Coronation 
throughout  the  city. 

The  Archbishop  delivered  a  brief  exhortation,  and  an  anthem  was 
5ung.  The  Archbishop  presented  a  copy  of  the  Bible.  Then  the  King 
kneltj  holding  his  two  sceptres,  and  was  blessed  by  the  Archbishop. 
Arising,  the  King  now  took  his  seat  upon  the  Throne.  In  this  cere- 
mony of  "  Inthronization  "  he  was  supposed  to  be  lifted  to  his  seat 
by  the  prelates,  but  the  lifting  was  "  constructive,"  not  actual.  When 
his  Majesty  was  inthroned  the  Archbishop  delivered  the  brief  exhor- 
tation that  he  "  hold  fast  from  henceforth  tlie  seat  and  state  of  royal 
and  imperial  dignity,'* 
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The  ensuing  ceremony  was  the  rendering  of  homage  —  first  by 
the  Archbishop  and  Bishops,  then  by  the  Prince  of  Wales  and  the 
other  Princes  of  the  royal  blood,  then  by  the  five  premier  nobles.  At 
the  same  time  the  choir  sang  the  "  Homage  Anthem."  Moving  in- 
cidents occurred  during  the  rendering  of  homage.  The  aged  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  was  a  pathetic  figure,  feebly  tottering  about  his 
duties  with  the  anxious  arms  of  his  associates  ready  to  assist  him.  It 
was  with  considerable  effort  that  he  placed  the  Crown  on  the  King's 
head.  When  he  knelt  to  do  homage  he  almost  fell  forward  in  a  faint, 
but  was  raised  by  the  King  himself,  who  clasped  his  hand  warmly  and 
helped  him  to  the  arms  of  his  fellow  prelates.  As  the  Prince*  of 
Wales  came  forward  the  King  dropped  ceremony  and  returned  his 
son's  embrace. 

The  Coronation  of  the  Queen  followed  that  of  the  King,  the  cere- 
monies being  conducted  by  the  Archbishop  of  York.  She  was 
anointed,  received  the  Ring,  and  was  crowned,  and  finally  was  invested 
with  her  insignia,  the  sceptre  and  Ivory  Rod.  Then  she  went  to  her 
Throne,  making  an  obeisance  to  the  King  before  she  seated  herself. 

The  office  of  the  Holy  Communion  was  now  resumed,  and  at  its 
conclusion  the  ceremonies  came  to  an  end. 

V 

The  days  closely  following  the  Coronation  were  busy  ones  for 
British  royalty.  The  King  showed  no  signs  of  a  recurrence  of  his 
illness.  His  strong  bearing  during  the  ceremonies  at  Westminster 
was  evidently  based  on  good  health  and  not  upon  the  stimulus  afforded 
by  a  great  occasion.  Two  days  were  given  over  to  military  reviews. 
The  King  personally  inspected  the  colonial  and  Indian  troops,  award- 
ing medals  and  addressing  the  contingents  with  well-chosen  words. 
To  the  colonials  he  said :  "  The  services  you  have  rendered  the 
mother  country  will  never  be  forgotten  by  me,  and  they  will,-  I  am 
sure,  cement  more  firmly  than  ever  the  union  of  our  distant  colonies 
with  the  other  parts  of  my  great  Empire."  On  August  15  the  King 
and  Queen  went  to  Portsmouth  and  boarded  the  royal  yacht,  which 
conveyed  them  to  Cowes.  They  witnessed  a  great  naval  review  off 
Spithead  on  August  16,  and  received  the  homage  of  the  thundering 
ships  of  the  line. 
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On  Coronation  Day  the  King  addressed  to  the  Prime  Minister  a 
letter  in  which  he  presented  to  the  people  Queen  Victoria's  favorite 
residence,  Osborne  House.  "  As  Osborne,"  he  said,  "  is  sacred  to 
the  memory  of  the  late  Queen,  it  is  the  King's  wish  that,  with  the 
exception  of  those  apartments  which  were  in  the  personal  occupation 
of  her  Majesty,  his  people  shall  always  have  access  to  the  House 
which  must  ever  be  associated  with  her  beloved  name.  As  regards  the 
rest  of  the  building  the  King  hopes  that  it  may  be  devoted  to  national 
purposes  and  be  converted  into  a  convalescent  home  for  officers  of  the 
navy  and  army,  whose  health  has  been  impaired  in  rendering  service 
to  their  country."  The  necessary  Parliamentary  steps  were  taken  to 
give  effect  to  the  King's  wishes. 

By  the  events  which  have  just  been  described  King  Edward  was 
formally  seated  upon  his  throne.  The  occurrences  of  the  summer 
brought  his  personality  very  close  to  the  people.  It  was  possible  to  see, 
with  a  clearness  often  prevented  by  the  fog  of  formality  and  con- 
ventional dignity,  that  the  King  was  a  man  of  warm  and  grateful 
impulses  and  keen  interest  in  life. 

The  French  Elections 

The  winter  months  of  1902  were  marked  in  France  by  strenuous 
manoeuvres  for  advantage  in  the  great  political  contest  of  the  coming 
spring.  M.  Waldeck-Rousseau,  who  became  Premier  in  June,  1899, 
was  prepared  to  lay  down  the  cares  of  office  after  the  general  elections. 
There  was  no  secret  as  to  his  intention.  Indeed  he  announced  his 
approaching  retirement  even  before  the  elections  were  held,  showing 
a  certain  haughty  confidence  as  to  the  result  of  the  balloting.  His 
ministry  had  lived  longer  than  any  other  of  the  Third  Republic. 
The  especial  work  that  he  had  undertaken  —  the  settlement  of  the 
Dreyfus  case  and  the  conquest  of  the  dangers  that  threatened  the 
life  of  the  Republic  —  was,  he  said,  completed.  He  had  done  his 
part,  and  his  health  now  demanded  that  he  free  himself  from  the 
cares  of  statecraft.  The  parliamentary  groups  that  he  had  united  gave 
the  Government  a  strong  majority  which  he  expected  to  bequeath  to 
his  successor. 

An  enumeration  of  the  parties  in  Parliament  is  desirable  before 
giving  an  account  of  the  elections.     The  principles  of  the  different 
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party  groups  ranged  from  the  extreme  of  uncompromising  legitimism 
to  the  extreme  of  Socialism.  The  Bloc,  or  group  of  groups  upon 
which  M.  Waldeck-Rousseau  depended  was  made  up  from  the  Re- 
publican wing,  and  had  a  socialistic  tinge. 

The  Radical  Republicans  formed  the  dominant  group  among  the 
ministerialists.  They  were  responsible  for  much  reform  legislation. 
In  the  1902  campaign  they  called  for  an  income  tax,  reform  of  the 
direct  taxes,  a  shorter  term  of  compulsory  military  service,  insurance 
of  workingmen  against  accidents,  old-age  pensions,  and  agricultural 
credit  societies.  They  opposed  the  clericals  and  monarchists  on  the 
one  hand  and  the  collectivist  Socialists  on  the  other. 

Of  the  Socialist  groups,  the  Socialist  Radicals  stood  midway  be- 
tween the  Radical  Republicans  and  the  more  extreme  Socialists. 
The  Parliamentary  Socialists  had  a  representative  in  the  Cabinet,  M. 
Millerand.  They  clung  to  the  principles  of  collectivism,  but  looked  to 
evolutionary  methgds  to  bring  about  the  triumph  of  their  policies.  In 
the  Chamber  they  were  led  by  M.  Jaures  and  M.  Viviani.  The  Anti- 
Parliamentary  Socialists,  led  by  M.  Jules  Guesde,  were  strongly  op- 
posed to  parliamentary  alliances  with  the  more  moderate  parties.  The 
Revolutionary  Socialists  seldom  voted,  but  preached  revolution  as  the 
remedy  for  existing  conditions  which  they  regarded  as  evil. 

Looking  from  the  Radical  Republicans  toward  the  conservative 
wing  we  see  the  Progressists,  a  body  of  conservative  republicans,  led 
by  M.  Meline.  They  claim  the  name  of  Gambetta  as  their  great 
exponent,  yet  they  no  longer  represent  his  radical  tendencies.  Their 
aim  is  to  rid  the  government  of  Socialism  and  unite  the  clerical  and 
conservative  elements  in  a  moderate  republican  government.  The 
Plebiscitarians,  who  are  a  shade  beyond  the  Progressists  in  conserva- 
tism, nominally  do  not  reject  the  republic,  though  they  doubtless  would 
welcome  an  able  dictatorship. 

The  strongest  element  in  the  opposition  is  formed  by  the  National- 
ists. They  consist  of  former  Monarchists  and  Bonapartists,  Clericals, 
recreant  Republicans,  adventurous  or  ambitious  politicians  of  doubt- 
ful political  lineage,  Anti-semites,  who  seek  any  change  that  will  give 
them  power.  Their  battle-cry  is  "  Patriotism  " ;  their  catch-word,  "  The. 
Army."  Separated  from  them  by  a  thin  difference  are  the  "  Rallies," 
former  Bonapartists  and  Orleanists,  who  will  not  ally  themselves  with 
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the  Legitimists,  The  extreme  of  the  conservative  wing  is  made  up  of 
Royalists  and  Clericals.  The  out-and-out  Royalists  can  hardly  claim 
a  party  organization.  Their  position  is  adventitious.  The  Clericals, 
like  most  of  the  Opposition  groups,  would  welcome  any  change  that 
might  bring  them  power. 

In  the  electoral  campaign  the  anti-Ministerialist  parties  had  difB- 
culty  in  formulating  definite  and  telling  issues.  The  country  recog- 
nized that,  for  the  most  part  they  were  scrambling  for  position  rather 
than  battling  for  principles.  In  the  balloting  of  April  2y  more  than 
2,500  candidates  contested  for  591  seats  in  the  Chamber.  The  results 
were  plainly  favorable  to  the  Ministry,  but  so  many  elections  were 
necessarily  carried  over  to  a  second  balloting  that  the  outcome  could 
not  be  definitely  estimated.  In  the  French  Parliamentary  elections  a 
successful  candidate  must  receive  an  absolute  majority  of  the  votes 
cast.  Thus  a  second  election  day  is  indicated  in  many  districts.  The 
tendency  of  this  system  is  to  prevent  absolute  party  government.  The 
different  groups  frequently  put  up  a  candidate  apiece,  even  when  they 
know  that  there  is  no  chance  of  electing  their  men;  for,  if  defeated, 
they  can  vote,  on  the  second  election  day,  for  the  more  popular  can- 
didate who  best  suits  them. 

There  were  178  second  ballots  on  May  11.  The  result  indicated 
that  the  new  Chamber  would  have  339  supporters  and  251  opponents 
of  the  Government.  The  Socialist  and  conservative  wings  both  lost 
seats.  The  real  strength  of  the  parties,  hov/ever,  could  not  be  stated 
with  certainty  until  the  groups  aligned  themselves  after  the  session 
opened. 

Meeting  on  June  i,  the  new  Chamber  was  occupied  for  several 
days  in  the  preliminaries  of  organization.  Under  pressure  M.  Brisson 
resigned  his  candidacy  for  the  Presidency  of  the  Chamber,  making 
place  for  M.  Leon  Bourgeois,  who  was  elected  on  the  second  ballot  by 
303  votes  against  267  for  ex-President  Deschanel.  Arguments  had 
been  brought  to  induce  M.  Waldeck-Rousseau  to  remain  at  the  head 
of  the  Ministry,  but  he  would  not  change  ground.  In  his  official  letter 
of  resignation  he  made  clear  that  his  own  work  was  done,  while  the 
stronger  majority  which  he  left  to  his  successor  in  office  would  insure 
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not  only  the  maintenance  but  the  development  of  the  institutions  which 
he  had  endeavored  to  uphold. 

President  Loubet  invited  M.  Leon  Bourgeois  and  M.  Brisson  suc- 
cessively to  form  a  new  Ministry.  Both  declined.  M.  Emile  Combes 
was  then  sent  for.  He  accepted  the  task  and  on  June  7,  less  than 
two  days  after  his  commission,  gave  out  the  names  of  his  Cabinet. 
Of  the  Waldeck-Rousseau  Cabinet  he  retained  M.  Delcasse  as  Min- 
ister of  Foreign  Affairs  and  General  Andre  as  Minister  of  War.  The 
new  members  and  their  departments  were  M.  Pelletan,  Navy;  M. 
Chaumie,  Public  Instruction  and  the  Fine  Arts ;  M.  Maruejouls,  Public 
Works;  M.  Doumergues,  Colonies;  M.  Trouillot,  Commerce;  M. 
Rouvier,  Finance;  M.  Mougeot  (former  Under-Secretary  for  Com- 
merce), Agriculture;  M.  Valle,  Justice;  M.  Combes,  in  addition  to  the 
Presidency  of  the  Council,  took  to  himself  the  portfolios  of  the  In- 
terior and  Public  Worship. 

A  declaration  of  the  new  Ministry's  policy  was  made  on  June  10. 
M.  Combes  was  unexpectedly  conservative  in  his  promises.  With 
regard  to  the  leading  Government  issues,  such  as  the  wider  separa- 
tion of  Church  and  State,  he  promised  simply  to  give  the  subjects  con- 
sideration. The  reader  has  read,  in  an  earlier  chapter,  of  the  aggres- 
sive enforcement  of  the  Associations  law  which  he  later  instituted. 
The  early  test  votes  in  the  Chamber  showed  the  strength  of  the  new 
Premier's  support,  312  members  declaring  in  his  favor,  116  members 
against  him,  and  149  members  remaining  neutral.  Clearly  he  would 
be  able  to  put  his  plans  in  practice. 

During  the  Parliamentary  recess,  which  shortly  afterward  began, 
members  of  the  Ministry  got  into  difficulties.  M.  Pelletan  delivered 
several  startling  speeches  regarding  naval  matters,  using  language  so 
indiscreet  that  M.  Combes,  in  a  public  speech  at  Matha,  attributed 
M.  Pelletan's  lack  of  circumspection  to  "  the  communicative  warmth 
of  banquets."  General  Andre  also  found  himself  in  trouble.  There 
might  have  been  a  cabinet  break  at  this  time,  but  for  the  necessity  of 
presenting  a  united  front  against  the  opponents  of  the  Associations 
law,  who  were  ready  to  take  advantage  of  the  least  sign  of  weakness 
in  the  majority.  The  Ministry  held  together,  and  strengthened  its 
position  during  the  autumn  session. 
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The  Kaiser's  Activities 

The  German  Emperor^s  activities  provoked  discussion  at  intervals 
in  1902.  Wilhelm  11.  had  a  genius  for  the  unexpected.  And  once 
during  the  year  he  injected  his  personal  influence  into  the  internal 
politics  of  one  of  the  federated  states  so  violently  that  an  unusual  storm 
of  protest  arose. 

The  Regent  of  Bavaria  had  asked  the  Bavarian  Diet  for  a  grant 
of  100,000  marks  for  art  purposes.  In  retaliation  for  a  political  slight 
the  Clericals  prevented  the  appropriation.  The  Emperor  then  sent 
to  the  Regent  a  telegram,  saying:  "I  have  just  returned  home  and 
read  with  deepest  indignation  of  the  refusal  of  the  Bavarian  Diet  to 
vote  the  sum  which  you  ask  for  art.  I  hasten  to  express  my  displeas- 
ure at  the  mean  ingratitude  displayed  by  this  action  to  the  House  of 
Wittelsbach  and  your  august  person,  which  ever  has  been  a  shining 
model  in  the  support  and  advancement  of  art.  I  therefore  beg  to 
be  allowed  to  place  at  your  disposal  the  sum  you  require,  so  that  you 
may  be  enabled  to  accomplish  your  task  in  the  domain  of  art." 

Now  the  Emperor  bore  about  the  same  relation  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  Bavaria  that  the  President  of  the  United  States  bears  to  the 
State  Governors  and  Legislatures.  The  action  of  the  Bavarian  Diet 
was  local.  The  Emperor  had  no  official  concern  with  it,  and  his 
**  interference  "  did  not  increase  his  popularity  in  the  southern  king- 
dom, where  he  was,  at  best,  little  liked.  The  imperial  oflFer  placed 
the  Regent  in  a  predicament  from  which  he  escaped  by  expressing 
thanks  and  explaining  that  a  member  of  the  Diet  had  already  per- 
sonally contributed  the  required  sum. 

The  German  political  parties  were  in  evidence  principally  in  the 
legislative  struggles  that  have  been  recorded  in  the  preceding  chapter. 
It  remains  to  make  note  of  the  German  Socialist  Congress,  which 
met  at  Munich  on  September  15.  The  debates  before  this  congress 
indicated  the  increasing  strength  of  the  Opportunist  Socialists,  led 
by  Herr  Bernstein.  The  national  feeling  among  the  Polish  Socialists 
also  threatened  a  serious  party  split.  The  Poles  wished  to  commit 
Socialism  to  the  support  of  Polish  nationalism.  The  Congress,  while 
voicing  its  support  of  the  Polish  colleagues,  condemned  the  Polish 
Socialists  of  Upper  Silesia  for  setting  up  a  Polish  candidate  and  fail- 
ing to  cooperate  with  the  general  Socialist  organization.     To  support 
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fully  the  Poles  in  their  struggle  would  be  dangerous  to  tlie  party, 
since  it  would  open  the  way  to  the  government  to  oppose  Socialism 
as  a  menace  to  German  imperial  interests. 

Ministerial  DiMculties  in  Italy 

The  Italian  Chamber  of  Deputies  numbers  509  members.  The 
party  divisions,  indicated  as  definitely  as  is  practicable,  are  the  Re- 
actionaries and  the  Conservatives,  who  form  the  Right,  with  271  votes 
between  them  in  1902;  the  party  of  Constitutional  Opposition,  who 
form  the  Center,  with  143  votes;  and  the  Radicals,  the  Republicans, 
and  the  Socialists  of  the  Left,  with  their  ninety-five  votes.  The  Con- 
servatives and  the  Reactionaries  agree  in  their  devotion  to  the  mon- 
archical principle,  and  in  favoring  continued  increase  in  the  army  and 
the  navy,  the  formation  of  a  colonial  empire,  the  periodical  renewal 
of  the  Triple  Alliance,  and  the  suppression  of  all  Radical  agitation. 
There  are,  however,  many  divergences -between  th<ase  two  parties  and 
between  the  different  groups  within  each  party. 

The  Opposition  at  the  Center  perhaps  deserves  the  name  of  the 
Liberal  party.  The  Liberals  are  loyal  to  the  Savoy  dynasty  and  are 
opposed  to  Socialistic  and  Republican  propaganda  and  agitation  for 
the  working  classes.  Also  they  are  indifferent  to  the  quarrel  between 
the  Quirinal  and  the  Vatican  and  to  certain  other  questions  in  which 
the  Right  is  especially  interested.  The  Radicals,  too,  are  monarch- 
ists, but  they  content  themselves  with  the  monarchy  simply  while 
waiting  for  something  better.  They  hope  in  reality  for  a  republic, 
but  they  do  not  think  that  the  country  is  yet  prepared  for  the  change. 
The  Republicans  and  the  Socialists,  on  the  other  hand,  believe  that 
the  need  of  a  political  revolution  is  urgent. 

Signor  Zanardelli,  who  was  at  the  head  of  the  Ministry,  was  a 
Radical.  His  position  was  precarious,  but  he  held  his  own,  largely 
by  means  of  Socialist  support.  His  policy  toward  labor  agitation 
was  opportunist;  he  aimed  merely  to  prevent  actual  disorders.  The 
aggressiveness  of  labor,  as  we  have  already  seen,  made  the  chief  ad- 
ministrative problem  in  Italy.  There  were  about  1,000  strikes  a  year 
on  the  average. 

The  Ministry  got  into  trouble  over  the  election  of  a  President 
for  the  Chamber.     On  the  convening  of  the  session,  in  March,  the 
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ministerial  candidate,  Signer  Villa,  was  defeated.  He  received  only 
135  votes,  142  blank  votes  being  cast,  while  24  were  distributed  among 
a  number  of  candidates.  At  once  the  Ministry  resigned.  But  the 
moment  was  so  inopportune  for  a  shift  of  control  that  the  King  refused 
to  accept  the  resignations.  Thus  forced  to  continue,  Signor  Zanar- 
delli  temporarily  turned  away  from  the  extreme  Left  and  reached 
an  agreement  with  the  Opposition,  the  result  being  the  election  as 
President  of  a  new  ministerial  candidate,  Signor  B.  Biancheri.  The 
program  now  announced  by  the  Government  was  a  Leftist  program. 
The  Opposition  made  a  determined  attack,  and  succeeded  in  keeping 
the  Government  representation  on  the  Budget  Commission  down  to 
nineteen  members  as  against  seventeen  opponents.  But  the  Opposi- 
tion tried  to  press  its  advantage  too  far.  An  interpellation  on  general 
politics  led  to  a  vote  of  confidence  in  which  the  Government  received 
250  votes  to  158. 

The  Ministry  had  graver  difficulties  in  the  Senate  on  March  24 
and  25,  when  the  Ministers  of  War,  of  Justice,  and  of  the  Interior 
were  attacked  in  turn.  On*  a  vote  on  the  order  of  the  day  the  Gov- 
ernment majority  in  the  Senate  proved  to  be  but  two,  the  three  minis- 
ters not  voting.  Thereupon  the  Minister  of  War,  General  Ponza  di 
San  Martino,  resigned.  He  was  succeeded  by  General  Ottolenghi,  a 
Hebrew  and  a  man  of  ability.  The  immediate  cause  of  General 
Ponza's  retirement  was  an  altercation  between  Signor  Giolitti  and 
General  Pelloux.  As  a  corps  commander  who  was  also  a  Senator, 
General  Pelloux  declared  that  the  militarization  of  railroad  employes 
to  prevent  a  strike  was  illegal.  This  declaration  was  almost  an  in- 
citement to  disobedience.  Yet  General  Pelloux  did  not  retract  and  it 
was  the  Minister  of  War  who  resigned. 

Changes  in  Spain  and  Portugal 

As  the  Spaniards  say,  Alfonso  XHL  is  the  only  child  bom  a 
king  since  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  Era.  He  came  into  the 
world  on  May  17,  1886,  after  the  death  of  his  father;  so  he  was  liter- 
ally king  from  his  birth,  though  until  he  came  of  age,  on  May  17,  1902, 
his  people  were  ruled  in  his  name,  with  simple  and  reserved  dignity, 
by  the  Queen  Mother,  Maria  Christina.  His  minority  was  devoted 
to  careful  training  for  the  heavy  responsibilities  that  awaited  him. 
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He  was  taught  by  the  best  teachers  that  could  be  secured.  Mindful 
of  the  tuberculous  tendency  that  he  seemed  to  have  inherited  from 
his  father,  those  who  had  charge  of  him  made  every  effort  to  strengthen 
his  body.  Yet  when  he  attained  his  majority  this  slender  youth  did 
not  look  very  strong. 

The  fetes  in  honor  of  the  young  king's  coming  of  age  began  on 
May  II  and  continued  for  a  fortnight.  The  feasts  and  ceremonies 
culminated  on  the  17th,  when  Alfonso  took  oath  before  the  Cortes  to 
maintain  the  Constitution  and  the  laws.  He  was  escorted  from  the 
palace  to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  by  a  brilliant  procession.  The  at- 
tempt of  a  "  crank  "  to  thrust  a  petition  into  the  King's  hands  shortly 
after  his  carriage  left  the  palace  gave  rise  to  a  rumor  that  his  life  had 
been  threatened.  When  at  last  he  entered  the  Chamber  of  Deputies 
the  relief  from  anxiety  was  so  welcome  that  the  assembly  forgot 
etiquette  and  broke  into  cheers.  The  brief  ceremony  was  then  per- 
formed without  special  incident. 

Much  as  the  Queen  Mother  did  to  prepare  her  son  for  his  royal 
duties,  she  could  not  bequeath  to  him  her  experience.  He  did  not, 
in  the  first  months  of  kingship,  indicate  that  he  understood  how  to 
employ  the  tactful  firmness  required  to  control  the  incoherent  political 
elements  of  the  Government.  Rather  he  was  swayed  by  his  Court,  by 
those  who  had  his  ear.  He  was,  however,  but  a  lad,  and  there  were 
good  as  well  as  evil  influences  surrounding  him,  so  that  the  full  de- 
velopment of  his  personality  could  not  be  determined  in  a  few  months. 

II 

The  Liberal  Ministry  of  Senor  Sagasta  decayed  gradually  during 
the  year  as  it  became  clearer  that  the  Liberals  were  incapable  of  carry- 
ing out  the  policy  for  which  they  had  been  given  power  in  1901.  Spain 
was  facing  an  educational  and  religious  problem  similar  to  that  which 
in  France  had  led  to  a  law  of  Associations  and  its  subsequent  strict  en- 
forcement. The  Conservatives,  with  their  close  affiliations  with  Rome, 
could  hardly  be  expected  to  deal  effectively  with  the  Congregations. 
The  Liberals,  representing  anti-Clericalism,  were  naturally  called  upon 
to  perform  the  work  of  reducing  the  Congregations  to  a  controllable 
basis.  But  the  Liberals  lacked  the  confidence  of  pious  Spanish  Cath- 
olics, nor  were  they  trusted  by  the  Vatican.  Senor  Sagasta  did  not 
dare  take  drastic  measures.     Had  he  pursued  the  policy  of  France 
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the  Spanish  people  would  have  hurled  him  out  of  office  and  there  would 
have  been  administrative  troubles  that  might  have  amounted  to  revolu- 
tion. Nor  was  it  easy  to  plan  a  system  of  education  to  replace  the 
system  conducted  by  the  religious  orders. 

Neither  the  Liberals  nor  the  Conservatives  longer  constituted  an 
effective  party.  They  were  but  the  transparent  ghosts  of  their  for- 
mer vital  entities,  and  the  mass  of  the  people  saw  the  sham  of  the  party 
situation  and  in  their  impotency  looked  upon  their  past  rulers  with 
contempt.  Socialistic  ideas  found  good  pasturage  in  the  existing  con- 
dition.    Parliamentary  government  seemed  to  be  dying  at  the  top. 

Ill 

Early  in  the  year  the  Minister  of  Finance,  by  proposing  a  separate 
issue  department,  came  into  conflict  with  the  directors  of  the  Bank  of 
Spain.  His  bill  aimed  at  the  restriction  of  the  Bank's  note  issues. 
The  Minister  of  the  Interior,  by  the  measures  which  he  took  to  repress 
the  labor  agitations  of  February,  brought  obloquy  upon  himself  from 
all  parties  except  his  own.  The  struggle  in  the  Cortes  became  very 
intense.  On  March  12  the  two  Ministers  offered  their  resignations, 
whereupon  their  colleagues  also  resigned.  There  was  a  suggestion 
of  a  coalition  Ministry  to  continue  until  the  majority  of  the  King 
should  be  attained,  but  neither  Seiior  Sagasta  nor  the  Conservative 
leader,  Sefior  Silvela,  would  go  outside  of  his  party.  Senor  Sagasta 
was  obliged,  therefore,  to  retain  office.  He  kept  his  former  colleagues 
with  one  exception,  Seiior  E.  Rodriganez  replacing  Seiior  Urzais  as 
Minister  of  Finance. 

IV 

Difficulties  now  arose  over  the  problem  of  the  Congregations.  The 
Ministry  needed  a  program;  so  it  announced  the  strict  enforcement 
of  the  decree  of  September  19,  1901,  requiring  that  the  establishments 
of  unauthorized  Congregations  be  closed.  The  Government,  however, 
instructed  the  Prefects  not  to  act  until  they  received  further  orders. 
Meantime  the  Vatican  protested  against  the  decree,  and  the  Queen 
Regent  suggested  that  the  Ministry  delay  the  issue  for  a  time.  The 
Ministry  then  decided  to  institute  a  thorough  enquiry  into  the  policies 
which  other  countries  employed  toward  the  religious  orders.  This 
move  was,  in  effect,  retrograde,  and  threatened  the  Ministry's  exist- 
ence, though  the  Church  did  what  was  practicable  to  help  the  situation 
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by  offering  to  discuss  the  question  of  authorization  within  certain  lim- 
itations. At  this  juncture  the  Finance  Minister's  measure  against  the 
Bank  of  Spain  was  carried  through  both  chambers  with  a  success  that 
astonished  those  who  had  expected  the  Government  to  split  upon  this 
financial  rock.  At  the  same  time,  however,  Sefior  Sagasta  was  com- 
pelled to  admit  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  that  the  Government  had 
reached  a  modus  vivendi  with  Rome. 

This  revelation  was  a  surprise  not  only  to  the  Opposition  but  to 
the  Radical  members  in  the  Cabinet.  Sefior  Canalejas,  the  Minister 
of  Agriculture,  Commerce,  and  Industry,  disturbed  by  the  manner  in 
which  his  colleagues  had  ignored  him,  resigned  (May  ii).  A  severe 
crisis  would  probably  have  followed,  but  the  festivities  of  the  King's 
coming-of-age  were  now  at  full  tide  and  the  political  disturbance  was 
passed  over,  Sefior  Suarez  Inclan  taking  Seiior  Canalejas'  place. 

The  Government  now  proceeded  with  a  plan  for  the  registration 
and  partial  restriction  of  the  religious  orders.  Of  the  3,115  associa- 
tions in  Spain,  2,611  sought  and  obtained  registration,  which  was  pro- 
visional in  1,410  cases.  Registration  was  withheld  pending  further 
enquiry  in  150  cases.  Most  of  the  remaining  354  were  orders  of  the 
Concordat  and  were  not  required  to  register.  The  former  Minister 
of  Agriculture,  Seiior  Canalejas,  undertook  a  popular  campaign  against 
the  Government  policy,  on  the  ground  that  it  was  not  sufficiently  anti- 
Clerical.  He  was  making  a  marked  impression  by  public  addresses 
when  the  Government  cut  him  short,  forbidding  him  to  continue  to 
speak. 

The  young  King,  moreover,  showed  Clerical  predilections.  He 
went  so  far  as  to  ignore  his  Ministers  on  the  occasion  of  his  tour  of 
the  Northwest,  not  inviting  the  Ministers  to  accompany  him,  but  taking 
with  him  a  number  of  the  officials  of  his  court.  This  tactless  blunder 
was  strongly  criticised  among  all  parties. 

V 

When  the  Cortes  reassembled,  in  October,  the  attacks  upon  the 
Ministry  were  redoubled.  Gradually  weakened  by  successive  assaults, 
Seiior  Sagasta,  on  November  7,  again  tendered  his  resignation.  The 
King  thought  that  the  time  was  not  even  yet  ripe  for  change,  and 
placed  again  upon  the  old  Liberal  leader  the  task  of  Cabinet  recon- 
struction.    On  November  14  Sefior  Sagasta  announced  a  new  Minis- 
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try.  He  made  only  three  changes,  selecting  Serior  Eguilior  for  Min- 
ister of  Finance,  Serior  Amos  Salvador  for  Minister  of  Agriculture, 
Commerce,  and  Industry,  and  Serior  Puigcerver  for  Minister  of  Jus- 
tice. 

That  this  patched  Ministry  could  long  withstand  attack  was  not 
to  be  expected.  Beaten  down  from  all  sides,  Senor  Sagasta  and  his 
colleagues  resigned  on  December  3.  On  December  6  the  King  called 
upon  the  Conservatives  to  take  control.  Serior  Silvela  promptly  an- 
nounced a  Conservative  Ministry,  composed  as  follows:  President  of 
the  Council,  Senor  Silvela ;  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  Senor  Abar- 
zuza;  Minister  of  Justice,  Senor  Dato;  Minister  of  Finance,  Senor 
Villaverde ;  Minister  of  the  Interior,  Senor  Maura ;  Minister  of  War, 
General  Linares;  Minister  of  Marine,  Seiior  Sanchez  Toca;  Minister 
of  Public  Instruction,  Senor  Allende  Salazar;  Minister  of  Public 
Works,  Marquis  de  Vadilla. 

The  dissolution  of  the  Cortes  was  arranged  for,  and  the  elections 
were  fixed  for  April,  1903. 

In  Portugal,  besides  the  troubles  that  arose  from  the  negotiations 
with  the  holders  of  the  external  debt  (recorded  in  the  preceding  chap- 
ter), a  dangerous  situation  was  created  by  the  decision  of  King  Carlos 
to  visit  England  in  the  late  Autumn.  The  Ministry  saw  no  necessity 
of  summoning  the  Chambers  to  sanction  the  King's  journey  and  the 
temporary  regency  of  the  Queen.  Thereupon  the  Opposition  made  a 
grievance  of  the  plan  and  a  section  of  the  press  took  up  the  question 
with  such  harshness  that  the  Ministers  nearly  reconsidered  their  de- 
cision, fearing  lest  the  unauthorized  regency  should  be  compromised. 
But  the  Chambers  were  not  called,  and  in  November  the  King  began 
his  journey.  The  mass  of  the  people  were  proud  of  the  friendly  rela- 
tions existing  between  King  Carlos  and  his  cousin,  King  Edward. 

WTiile  the  King  was  in  England  an  English  fleet  paid  a  compli- 
mentary visit  to  the  roads  at  Lisbon.  For  the  rest,  the  Opposition 
was  carefully  watched  to  prevent  outbreaks,  and  several  outspoken 
newspapers  were  suspended.  King  Carlos  returned  on  December  15, 
having  stopped  at  Madrid  on  his  way  home.  He  promptly  put  an 
end  to  the  restrictions  that  had  been  imposed  for  the  period  of  his 
absence.     What  is  remarkable,  he  invited  Senhor  Franco,  leader  of 
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the  Opposition,  to  the  palace,  and  conferred  with  him  at  some  length, 
the  incident  being  accepted  as  evidence  of  a  new  spirit  of  amity  on 
the  one  side  and  praiseworthy  condescension  on  the  other 

The  Swiss  Elections 

The  Swiss  elections  for  the  popular  branch  of  the  Federal  Assembly 
took  place  on  October  26.  The  National  Council,  or  Nationalrath, 
which  plays  a  much  more  important  role  than  the  State  Council,  or 
Standerath,  had  numbered  147  members,  one  for  every  20,000  inhabi- 
tants. The  late  census  fixed  the  membership  of  the  new  Council  at 
167,  and  party  interest  in  the  1902  elections  was  chiefly  concerned  with 
the  new  seats.  The  State  Council  is  composed  of  two  members  elected 
from  and  paid  by  each  canton,  or  forty-four  members  in  all. 

The  elections  made  little  change  in  the  strength  of  the  respective 
parties.  To  the  new  National  Council  were  elected  97  Radicals,  35 
Catholic  Conservatives,  25  Moderate  Liberals,  9  Socialists,  and  i  In- 
dependent. Against  the  97  Radicals,  therefore,  the  united  Opposition 
could  muster  but  70  members. 

Critical  Times  in  Servia 

The  unpopularity  of  King  Alexander  of  Servia  increased  as  time 
went  by.  His  unfortunate  marriage  had  aroused  resentment  among 
the  people,  particularly  as  there  was  no  likelihood  that  the  union  would 
bear  fruit  in  an  heir  to  the  throne.  The  party  of  the  Pretender,  Peter 
Karageorgievitch,  of  the  old  reigning  family,  was  making  headway 
with  a  revolutionary  propaganda.  Young  Alexander,  in  truth,  did 
many  things  to  alienate  the  people. 

In  March  a  political  adventurer  and  exile,  one  Alavantitch,  who 
had  formerly  been  a  lieutenant  in  the  Servian  army,  attempted  an  abor- 
tive revolution  on  the  Austrian  border.  He  crossed  the  Save  River 
into  Servia,  induced  smugglers,  frontier  guards,  and  customs  officials 
to  join  him,  and  marched  to  Shabatz,  where  he  seized  the  prefecture. 
He  was  shot,  after  a  slight  resistance,  by  the  commander  of  the  gen- 
darmes, and  the  danger  of  disturbance  ended  for  the  time  with  his 
death. 

The  Cabinet  of  Doctor  Vuitch,  with  its  Moderate  Radical  and 
Progressist  membership,  resigned  in  May  after  trouble  over  the  nego- 
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tiation  of  a  foreign  loan.  The  former  Radical  leader,  Nikola  Pasitch, 
tried  to  form  a  new  Government,  but  failed,  and  Doctor  Vuitch  re- 
turned to  power.  In  October  the  Vuitch  Cabinet  again  resigned.  It 
was  succeeded  by  a  Radical  Cabinet,  headed  by  M.  Velimirovitch, 
which  lasted  but  a  few  days,  and  another  Ministry  then  took  control 
with  General  Zinzar  Markovitch  as  its  head.  General  Markovitch 
was  in  favor  with  the  King,  and  the  principal  work  before  him  was 
a  revision  of  the  Constitution.  His  election  was  interpreted  as  a  move 
on  the  King's  part  to  assure  a  strong  military  suppression,  if  need  be, 
of  the  Karageorgievitch  agitation. 

Cabinet  Changes  in  Sweden  and  Norway 

The  debate  on  the  suffrage  question  in  Sweden  sounded  the  doom 
of  the  Ministry  of  Herr  von  Otter.  He  and  his  colleagues  resigned  on 
June  28,  and  on  July  5  former  Prime  Minister  Bostrom,  to  whom  the 
King,  contrary  to  custom,  had  given  a  free  hand,  announced  a  new 
Ministry,  made  up  as  follows:  Prime  Minister,  Herr  Bostrom;  Min- 
ister of  Justice,  Herr  M.  O.  Bergen;  Minister  of  War,  Lieutenant- 
General  Crusebjorn;  Minister  of  Marine,  Rear-Admiral  Palander; 
Minister  of  the  Interior,  Herr  Westring;  Minister  of  Finance,  Herr 
M.  E.  F.  V.  Mayer;  Minister  of  Public  Worship,  Herr  C.  S.  von 
Friesen;  Minister  of  Agriculture,  Herr  Odelberg;  Consulting  Coun- 
sellor of  State  (without  portfolio),  Herr  Ramstedt. 

The  elections  to  the  Second  Chamber  of  the  Rigsdag,  in  Septem- 
ber, proved  on  the  whole  a  victory  for  suffrage  reform,  the  Liberals 
winning.  Twenty  of  the  twenty-two  members  returned  from  Stock- 
holm were  Liberals  and  one  was  a  Socialist. 

II 

Norway  witnessed  a  striking  political  change  in  the  retirement  of 
Prime  Minister  J.  W.  C.  Steen,  who  had  long  led  the  Liberals.  The 
task  of  finding  a  successor  was  complicated  by  differences  that  had 
arisen  in  the  party.  Three  factions  offered  candidates.  Herr  Steen 
and  his  immediate  followers  favored  Herr  Blehr.  Herr  Arctander  was 
the  suggestion  of  a  considerable  wing  of  the  party.  Herr  Berner  was 
supposed  to  be  the  King's  choice. 

The  Liberal  members  met  in  caucus  on  April  15  to  register  their 
desires  as  to  a  new  Premier,  and  the  balloting  resulted  in  29  votes  for 
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Herr  Blehr,  20  for  Herr  Arctander,  and  10  for  Herr  Berner.  On  the 
following  day  the  Crown  Prince  held  a  Council  of  State  at  which  the 
resignations  of  the  Steen  Ministry  were  accepted.  Then  the  Crown 
Prince  requested  Herr  Berner  to  form  a  Government.  Unable  to 
unite  the  Liberal  factions  with  himself  as  head,  Herr  Berner  was  com- 
pelled to  admit  his  inability  to  form  a  Ministry.  Herr  Blehr  was  now 
called  upon,  and  with  little  difficulty  he  secured  satisfactory  colleagues, 
announcing  on  April  21  a  Ministry,  of  which  the  principal  members 
were:  President  of  the  Council  and  Minister  of  the  Interior,  Herr 
^Blehr;  Norwegian  Minister  of  State  at  Stockholm,  Herr  Qvam;  Min- 
ister of  Justice,  Herr  Arstad;  Member  of  the  Norwegian  Council  of 
State,  Doctor  Sigurd  Ibsen.  All  these  men  excepting  Doctor  Ibsen 
had  been  members  of  the  Steen  Ministry. 

Japanese  Financial  Problems 

The  Japanese  Diet  which  closed  its  sixteenth  session  in  March 
was  the  first  that  ever  lasted  the  full  term  of  four  years.  The  general 
elections  to  the  House  of  Representatives  took  place  in  August.  A 
surface  study  of  the  results  showed  little  change  in  party  alignment  in 
the  House.  But  when  the  new  Diet  assembled  in  December  the  Mar- 
quis Ito's  preponderant  party,  which  was  known  as  the  Seiyukai, 
ceased  to  support  the  Government.  The  Budget  proposals  were  re- 
jected, and  the  situation  at  once  necessitated  a  dissolution  of  the  Diet. 
This  came  at  the  very  close  of  the  year.  The  Seiyukai  was  opposed 
not  so  much  to  the  budget  scheme  (which  showed  an  excess  of  ex- 
penditures over  receipts  —  257,000,000  yen  to  253,000,000  yen)  as  to 
the  methods  by  which  the  money  was  to  be  raised.  The  continuance 
of  a  heavy  land  tax  was  regarded  as  especially  objectionable. 

South  American  Politics 

Latin  America  nearly  always  shows  symptoms  of  acute  unrest. 
In  1902,  however,  with  the  exception  of  the  revolutions  in  Venezuela 
and  Colombia,  South  America  was  less  disturbed  than  usual.  In  Uru- 
guay a  so-called  plot  for  the  assassination  of  President  Cuestas  was 
discovered  in  July,  and  two  Senators  were  ordered  to  be  banished 
and  several  military  officers  to  be  arrested  for  connection  with  the 
plot.    The  banishment  of  Senators,  the  Senate  urged,  was  contrary 
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to  the  Constitution,  which  guaranteed  parliamentary  immunity.  Presi- 
dent Cuestas  tried  to  justify  his  decree  on  the  ground  that  the  public 
safety  necessitated  the  banishment,  but  the  Chambers  persisted  in  de- 
manding a  complete  explanation  of  the  affair.  The  evidence  of  a  plot 
which  the  President  promised  to  submit  was  held  back  —  if  it  really 
existed  —  and  the  Government  at  last  withdrew  the  banishment  decree 
and  set  the  imprisoned  officers  at  liberty,  making  no  explanation. 
The  prestige  of  President  Cuestas  suffered  from  this  incident.  How- 
ever, his  term  of  office  was  to  expire  in  1903. 

In  Brazil  the  year  marked  the  conclusion  of  the  Presidential  term 
of  Doctor  Campos  Salles.  Before  retiring  he  was  able  to  show  that 
his  administration  had  conferred  sound  financial  benefits  upon  the 
country,  placing  the  money  system  on  a  better  basis  and  improving 
credit.  As  his  successor  to  the  Presidency,  Doctor  Rodriguez  Alves 
was  elected  in  March.  He  was  a  man  of  cautious  method  and  per- 
sonal integrity.  As  former  Minister  of  Finance  and  as  Governor  of 
the  San  Paulo  Province  he  had  made  an  excellent  record.  His  pro- 
gram was  economy,  reform,  and  the  attraction  to  Brazil  of  immigrants 
and  capital. 
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CHAPTER    XI 
EARTHQUAKES  AND  VOLCANOES 

A  series  of  earthquakes  and  volcanic  eruptions  in  1902  culminated 
in  two  islands  of  the  West  Indies,  Martinique  and  St.  Vincent.  On 
May  8  the  city  of  St.  Pierre,  Martinique,  with  its  25,000  inhabitants, 
was  destroyed  in  a  few  moments  by  a  terrific  blast  from  the  neighbor- 
ing volcano,  Mt.  Pelee.  About  the  same  time  the  volcano  La  Souf  riere, 
in  St.  Vincent,  spread  destruction  over  a  wide  zone  and  killed  afiout 
2,000  persons. 

There  have  been  since  the  beginning  of  the  historical  era  greater 
natural  disturbances  than  these,  but  never  before,  so  far  as  is  known, 
have  so  many  persons  suddenly  perished.  Yet  the  nature  of  the  trage- 
dy, as  much  as  the  size  of  it,  strikes  deep  into  the  sympathies,  and 
arouses  an  affecting  sense  of  human  helplessness.  In  spite  of  the 
intellectual  achievements  of  man,  the  tremendous  physical  forces  of 
the  earth  still  hold  him  in  their  power.  He  is  still,  in  his  clay,  but  a 
puny  excrescence.  The  earth  shivers,  and  man's  material  structures 
fall  apart;  the  earth  vomits,  and  man  perishes. 

Earthquakes 

A  district  on  the  Pacific  coast  of  Mexico  suffered  on  January  16 
from  an  earthquake  the  violence  of  which  was  evident  as  far  inland 
as  Mexico  City.  The  greatest  damage  was  done  in  Chilpancingo,  the 
capital  of  the  State  of  Guerrero.  Late  in  the  afternoon  came  a  pre- 
liminary earth  tremor,  accompanied  by  a  rumbling  sound  like  the  din 
of  carts  on  a  distant  stone  pavement.  The  people  fled  to  the  open, 
and  to  the  promptness  of  their  flight  was  due  the  comparatively  small 
loss  of  life,  though  a  number  of  persons  were  killed.  The  earth-roar 
grew  louder ;  then  came  tremendous  oscillations  and  an  upheaval  that 
threw  the  city  into  ruins.     Not  one  building,  it  is  reported,  remained 
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undamaged.  The  roof  of  the  old  church  fell  in  and  killed  two  women 
who  were  praying.  In  this  church  was  signed  the  "  Mexican  Declara- 
tion of  Independence."  Here  also  was  buried  General  Bravo,  one  of 
the  makers  of  the  Constitution.  His  statue  in  the  park  before  the 
church  was  fractured  by  the  shock,  only  the  legs  remaining  on  the 
pedestal. 

During  April  earthquakes  made  great  havoc  in  Guatemala.  Espe- 
cially the  shocks  of  April  18  destroyed  many  towns  and  villages.  It 
was  not  until  some  weeks  later  that  the  world  learned  of  the  terrible 
effect  of  the  disturbances  at  Quezaltenango,  the  second  largest  Guate- 
malan city,  which  was  completely  ruined,  with  a  loss  of  about  500  lives. 
Also  the  cities  of  Solola,  San  Marcos,  and  San  Pedro  Sacatepequez 
were  destroyed,  with  a  loss  of  200  lives  more.  Two  important  towns 
on  the  Pacific  coastal  plain  to  the  South  were  shaken  down,  but  the 
most  extensive  damage  occurred  in  the  cities  and  towns  north  of  the 
volcanoes  near  Quezaltenango.  Railway  communications  were  broken. 
At  the  western  port  of  Ocos  only  three  houses  remained  standing  and 
the  great  pier  broke  in  two.  Earthquake  shocks  continued  in  Central 
America  until  May.  Then  came  the  volcanic  disasters  in  the  West 
Indies. 

In  August  the  Western  islands  of  the  Pacific  were  disturbed  by 
earthquakes.  Between  August  21  and  2T,  according  to  General  Chaffee, 
400  shocks  were  felt  in  the  Lake  Lanao  district  of  the  island  of  Min- 
danao.    The  island  of  Guam  also  reported  severe  earthquakes. 

The  Eruption  of  Mount  Pclie 

The  island  of  Martinique,  one  of  the  Windward  group,  is  a  pos- 
session of  France.  It  is  not  a  colony  in  the  same  sense  as  the  British 
possessions,  or  as  some  of  the  newer  French  colonies,  for,  like  Reunion 
and  Guadalupe,  it  is  represented  in  the  French  Parliament  by  one 
Senator  and  two  Deputies.  French  India  sends  to  France  a  Senator 
and  a  Deputy;  Senegal,  Guiana,  and  Cochin  China,  each  a  Deputy; 
while  most  of  the  other  calonies  are  represented  on  the  "  Conseil  Su- 
perieur  des  Colonies."  The  local  autonomy  of  Martinique,  moreover, 
is  as  complete  as  that  of  the  Departments  in  France. 

The  results  of  so  close  a  connection  with  the  general  French  ad- 
ministration are   apparent  in  the  economic  condition  of  the  island* 
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The  people,  as  a  rule,  are  cheerful  and  hopeful.  They  enjoy  many 
liberties,  and  have  been  encouraged  in  a  diversification  of  production 
and  industry  that  is  almost  undreamed  of  in  the  British  West  Indian 
colonies.  From  the  view  point  of  the  more  prosperous  countries  of  the 
temperate  zone,  Martinique  may  appear  to  have  fallen  into  decay,  and 
it  is  true  that  the  island  has  suffered  from  the  decline  in  sugar.  Yet 
as  compared  with  other  West  Indian  islands,  it  is  unusually  well  oflF. 
In  1899  there  were  about  1,150  sugar  plantations,  20  central  sugar 
works  or  usines,  and  112  rum  distilleries.  Other  leading  products 
were  coflFee,  cacao,  tobacco,  cotton,  and  fruit,  though  besides  sugar  and 
rum  the  only  considerable  export  was  cacao.  In  1899  the  imports 
amounted  to  27,000,000  francs ;  the  exports  to  26,600,000  francs.  The 
greater  part  of  the  export  trade,  and  about  half  of  the  import  trade, 
was  with  France.  In  connection  with  these  evidences  of  commercial 
activity  it  should  be  noted  that  the  land  was  well  divided.  There  were 
10,000  small  peasantry  holdings.  The  total  population  in  1895  was 
187,692,  nearly  all  of  mixed  blood. 

II 

Geographically,  Martinique  consists  of  380  square  miles  of  rugged 
land.  To  the  north  is  the  island  of  Dominica ;  to  the  south,  St.  Lucia. 
Martinique  is  about  fifty  miles  long.  Going  from  the  southern  to  the 
northern  part,  the  country  becomes  more  and  more  mountainous,  the 
peaks  of  Carbet  and  Pelee,  in  the  north,  being  the  highest  points. 
Carbet  is  an  extinct  volcano;  its  altitude  is  about  4,000  feet.  Pelee 
lies  farther  north;  at  its  summit,  which  is  about  5,000  feet  above  the 
sea,  there  was,  before  the  eruption  of  1902,  an  old  crater,  in  which 
was  a  lake. 

The  geological  history  of  the  island  is  made  clear  by  quoting  from 
Robert  T.  Hill,  who  has  given  the  following  summary  in  a  report  to 
the  National  Geographic  Society  (United  States)  :  "  The  configuration 
and  sequence  of  formation  indicate  the  following  important  events 
in  the  history  of  the  island:  i.  That  it  originally  consisted  of  vol- 
canic piles  rising  from  the  sea  bottom  in  the  area  along  the  eastern 
shore.  2.  That  Montague,  Carbet,  and  Pelee,  constituting  the  north- 
western promontory,  are  successively  newer  and  later  volcanoes,  which 
have  grown  parasitic  to  the  westward  of  the  older  and  original  volcanic 
site.    3.  That  Martinique  has  been  losing  in  area  to  the  eastward  by 
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the  planation  of  the  sea  and  growing  to  the  westward  by  the  succes- 
sive eruptions  of  ejecta.  4.  The  elevated  deltas  and  marine  forma- 
tions bordering  on  the  seacoast  testify  that  in  addition  to  the  growth 
of  this  island  by  piling  up  of  ejecta  it  has  participated  in  the*speiro- 
genic  movements  which  marked  the  history  of  all  the  West  Indies  in 
late  Tertiary  and  Pleistocene  times." 

St.  Pierre,  the  metropolis  of  Martinique,  was  at  the  beginning  of 
May,  1902,  a  city  of  25,792  inhabitants.  It  was  the  center  of  the 
island's  chief  industries,  being  more  important  commercially  than  the 
capital,  Fort  de  France,  which  had  a  population  of  17,274.  Five  miles 
to  the  north  was  the  peak  of  Pelee.  The  mountain,  with  its  beautiful 
wooded  ridges  and  ravines,  was  a  favorite  resort  of  the  people  of  St. 
Pierre,  who  looked  upon  it  as  the  natural  genius  of  the  locality.  Picnic 
parties  frequently  visited  the  lake  in  the  old  crater;  the  lower  slopes 
were  checkered  with  fertile  plantations. 

That  the  mountain  had  formerly  been  an  active  volcano  was  learned 
by  the  earliest  European  settlers  from  Carib  traditions.  More  recently 
there  had  been  actual  evidence  of  subterranean  activity,  for  in  1851 
there  were  earthquakes  and,  a  few  months  later,  rumblings  from  the 
mountain  and  eruptions  of  ashes,  which  thinly  whitened  St.  Pierre  in 
the  night  of  August  4.  But  the  disturbances  soon  ceased,  and  the 
people  lost  all  fear  of  Pelee. 

In  May,  1901,  a  year  before  the  violent  eruption,  a  picnic  party 
found  sulphurous  fumes  rising  in  one  corner  of  the  crater.  No  other 
signs  of  activity  were  apparent  until  April  23,  1902,  when  several  shocks 
or  explosions  shook  the  houses  of  St.  Pierre.  Two  days  later  vast 
clouds  of  smoke  ascended  from  the  mountain,  and  from  that  time  there 
were  frequent  escapes  of  smoke  and  steam,  with  synchronous  explo- 
sions. A  man  who  climbed  to  the  summit  on  April  25  saw  what  ap- 
peared to  be  molten  lava  bubbling  in  the  crater.  Another  observer 
saw,  on  April  2^^  eruptive  signs  in  the  lower  Soufriere,  a  secondary 
crater  far  below  the  summit  on  the  slope  toward  St.  Pierre  and  only 
two  miles  from  that  city.  This  lower  crater  dominated,  like  a  titanic 
mortar,  the  amphitheatre  in  which  lay  St.  Pierre. 

Ill 

During  the  succeeding  days  and  up  to  May  8  the  fall  of  ashes  con- 
tinued, causing  great  discomfort.     The  streams  which  had  their  head- 
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waters  on  the  mountain  became  torrential  and  muddy.  On  May  3 
came  the  first  outflow  of  boiling  mud  from  the  new  crater  in  the  side 
of  the  mountain ;  also  the  first  really  heavy  eruption  of  ashes.  These 
conditions  continued  through  the  following  day,  and  then  apparently 
ceased.  Many  dwellers  on  the  nearer  slopes  of  Pelee  abandoned  their 
homes  and  factories.  Yet  when,  at  noon  on  May  5,  a  great  stream 
of  hot  matter  boiled  over  the  crater  and  rushed  down  to  the  sea,  five 
miles  distant,  about  200  persons  were  destroyed  and  buildings  and 
cattle  were  buried.  Most  of  those  who  perished  were  employes  of 
the  Guerin  sugar  factory,  an  extensive  establishment  which  was  com- 
pletely covered  by  the  eruption.  When  the  mud  reached  the  sea  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Riviere  Blanche  the  waters  receded  all  along  the  west 
coast  and,  in  returning,  covered  St.  Pierre's  sea-front,  terrifying  the 
inhabitants.  Meantime  the  submarine  telegraph  cables  were  breaking 
at  considerable  distances  from  the  shore. 

The  increasing  violence  of  the  mountain  made  panic  at  St.  Pierre. 
Little  bands  of  frightened  people  took  vessel  and  left  the  island. 
Others  hastened  to  villages  farther  south  and  to  Fort  de  France, 
especially  on  May  6  and  7,  when  ashes  and  cinders  were  falling  in 
great  quantities  and  the  subterranean  artillery  of  Pelee  was  detonating 
loudly.  The  awful  sounds  could  be  heard  as  far  north  as  the  island 
of  St.  Thomas.  The  French  Governor  of  Martinique,  M.  Mouttet, 
sent  to  St.  Pierre  a  detachment  of  soldiers  to  allay  the  fear  of  the  peo- 
ple and  officials.  Later  he  and  his  wife  went  in  person  to  St.  Pierre 
and  endeavored  by  strong  reassurances  to  prevent  an  exodus  of  the 
inhabitants.     M.  Mouttet  was  destroyed  with  the  others  on  May  8. 

The  City  Blotted  Out 

At  daybreak  on  May  8  the  summit  of  Pelee  was  concealed  by  thick 
clouds  of  vapor  and  smoke.  Ashes  were  falling,  but  the  sun  shone 
through  the  haze.  Suddenly,  at  7 150  A.  M.,  local  time,  a  great  cloud 
was  expelled  from  the  new  crater  in  the  side  of  the  mountain  about 
two  miles  from  St.  Pierre.  The  eruption  swept  with  great  rapidity 
over  the  intervening  undulations  and  smote  the  city.  In  a  few  mo- 
ments St.  Pierre  was  a  mere  heap  of  burning  debris,  in  which  were 
buried  the  dead  bodies  of  the  inhabitants.  Seventeen  vessels  were 
destroyed  at  their  anchorage;  the  coast  was  almost  unrecognizable. 
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From  this  awful  catastrophe  very  few  escaped.  The  steamship 
Roddam  managed  to  slip  her  cables  and  got  away  with  a  loss  of  part 
of  her  crew,  and  some  were  saved  from  the  steamship  Roraima  and 
other  wrecked  vessels.  In  the  city  the  only  living  person  found  after 
the  disaster  was  a  negro  criminal,  who  was  saved  by  the  fact  that  he 
was  imprisoned  in  a  deep  cell. 

The  cloud  that  overwhelmed  St.  Pierre  seems  to  have  been  com- 
posed of  hot  ashes,  sulphurous  gases,  and  superheated  steam.  In 
many  instances  the  skin  of  victims  was  burned  while  the  clothing 
remained  intact;  this  is  an  indication  of  steam.  Sheets  of  flame  de- 
veloped in  the  cloud,  probably  from  ignition  of  gas.  The  city  took 
fire  almost  immediately,  and  observers  say  that  it  blazed  up  all  at  once. 
There  was  also  tremendous  force  in  the  eruption.  Trees  were  up- 
rooted ;  buildings  were  blown  down  and  in  the  northern  section  of  the 
city  reduced  to  powder;  the  statue  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  near  the 
southern  end  of  the  city,  though  it  weighed  several  tons,  was  carried 
nearly  fifty  feet  from  its  pedestal. 

II 

The  suggestion  of  disaster  first  reached  Fort  de  France  when  a 
cloud  of  ashes  passed  over  that  city.  The  cruiser  Suchet  was  promptly 
sent  from  Fort  de  France  to  St.  Pierre,  but  it  was  two  or  three  days 
before  a  landing  could  be  made.  The  Roddam,  meantime,  had  got  to 
St.  Lucia,  and  the  story  of  the  survivors  of  the  crew  and  the  passengers 
formed  the  first  widespread  account  of  the  eruption. 

The  activity  of  Pelee  continued  during  the  summer.  From  August 
15  on  to  August  30  the  mountain  was  in  almost  continuous  eruption. 
Yet  the  people  of  the  vicinity  apparently  had  little  fear  of  another 
visitation  like  that  of  May  8.  They  placed  dependence  on  the  mis- 
leading fiction  that  "  lightning  never  strikes  twice  in  the  same  place." 

In  the  evening  of  August  30,  however,  the  mountain  sent  out  a 
blast  even  more  terrible  than  that  of  May.  The  loss  of  life  was  about 
1,500.  Destructive  matter  was  projected  over  a  zone  embracing  Morne 
Rouge,  a  southern  spur  of  Pelee.  Several  villages,  including  Morne 
Rouge,  were  destroyed,  and  the  village  of  Le  Carbet  was  swept  by  a 
tidal  wave.  Many  of  the  people  who  perished  had  only  recently  re- 
turned to  their  homes,  having  been  inspired  with  confidence  by  the  new 
French  Governor,  who  thought  that  the  danger  was  over.    Yet  for 
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some  time  after  May  8  blasts  had  at  intervals  smitten  the  ruins  of  St. 
Pierre,  interfering  with  the  work  of  cremating  the  dead.  The  stat^ 
of  mind  in  Martinique  was  such  that  there  was  serious  talk  of  c,ban- 
doning  the  island  altogether. 

Only  about  12.5  square  miles  —  one-twentieth  of  the  area  of  Mar- 
tinique —  was  seriously  affected  by  the  eruptions  of  Pelee.  There  was 
a  small  inner  zone  of  annihilation;  surrounding  this  a  larger  zone 
which  Robert  T.  Hill  described  as  an  area  of  "  singeing,  blistering 
flame,  which  also  was  fatal  to  all  life  " ;  and  beyond  the  "  singe  line  " 
the  still  larger  zone  in  which  ashes  fell  more  or  less  thickly,  destroying 
some  of  the  vegetation. 

5"/.  Vincent 

The  volcano  of  La  Soufriere,  in  the  northern  part  of  the  British 
island  of  St.  Vincent,  which  lies  some  distance  southward  from  Mar- 
tinique, became  active  early  in  May.  There  was  a  tremendous  ex- 
plosion on  May  5  and  a  great  cloud  of  steam  and  smoke  ascended 
from  the  crater.  The  eruption  continued  and  on  May  7  became  so 
violent  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  neighboring  valleys  fled  for  their 
lives.  There  were  no  such  horizontal  blasts  as  came  from  Mount 
Pelee,  but  the  destruction  of  vegetation  and  of  buildings  extended  over 
a  wider  area,  being  due  for  the  most  part  to  the  falling  of  ashes  and 
hot  stones.  There  was  no  populous  city  in  the  zone  of  destruction. 
The  loss  of  life,  therefore,  was  not  so  great,  although  about  2,000 
persons  were  destroyed  before  the  worst  of  the  volcano's  activity  was 
over.  There  were,  however,  many  who  were  injured.  The  people  of 
St.  Vincent  were  more  amenable  to  the  first  warnings  than  the  people 
of  Martinique,  and  numbers  escaped  who  would  undoubtedly  have 
perished  had  they  not  heeded  the  danger  signals. 

The  greatest  loss  was  at  Georgetown  and  along  the  coast  to  the 
northward.  Stones  five  or  six  inches  in  diameter  fell  in  great  quan- 
tities. Ashes  covered  the  landscape  with  gray  desolation.  Rivers  of 
volcanic  mud  choked  the  beds  of  streams.  Thousands  of  people  suf- 
fered from  destitution  and  from  physical  injuries.  In  the  ruined  streets 
of  Georgetown  were  crowds  of  sufferers.  Throughout  the  northern 
end  of  the  island  plantations  were  destroyed. 

Like  Pelee,  La  Soufriere  continued  in  eruption  during  the  year, 
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frequently  renewing  its  devastation.  On  October  8  an  especially  vio- 
lent eruption  caused  great  distress  among  the  inhabitants,  areas  of  land 
which  had  been  thought  to  be  outside  the  danger  zone  being  covered 
with  ejecta.  On  October  15  and  16  there  was  a  still  greater  erup- 
tion. 

We  have  not  spoken  of  the  scientific  theories  regarding  the  phe- 
nomena in  the  West  Indies,  preferring  to  dwell  on  the  incidents  of 
chief  human  interest.  But  mention  should  be  made  of  the  promptitude 
with  which  the  National  Geographic  Society  of  the  United  States  sent 
an  expedition  of  scientists  to  the  islands.  Their  work  was  done  with 
daring  and  thoroughness.  In  the  interest  of  science  men  staggered  to 
Pelee's  summit  and  peered  into  the  furious  crater.  The  scientific  and 
human  evidence  collected  by  these  investigators  alone  make  possible 
an  approach  to  accuracy  in  describing  the  details  of  the  eruptions  and 
their  eflFects.  Yet  as  to  the  number  of  lives  lost  in  Martinique  and 
St.  Vincent  it  will  never  be  possible  to  give  more  than  a  reasonable 
estimate. 

Relief  Measures  and  Explorations 

The  chief  assistance  to  the  French  and  British  Governments  in 
relieving  the  people  of  the  stricken  islands  came  from  the  United 
States.  On  May  10  the  Senate  passed  a  resolution  providing  for  an 
appropriation  of  $100,000  to  help  the  inhabitants  of  the  French  West 
Indies,  and  authorizing  the  President  to  make  the  necessary  purchases 
of  food  and  clothing  and  the  Secretary  of  War  to  use  vessels  for  the 
speedy  transportation  of  the  articles  purchased.  The  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives referred  this  resolution  to  its  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions, where  it  might  have  been  side-tracked  but  for  the  President's 
special  message  on  May  12,  informing  Congress  that  the  French  Gov- 
ernment had  asked  for  assistance,  and  urging  immediate  action.  He 
recommended  that  the  appropriation  be  increased  to  $500,000.  Con- 
gress acted  the  same  day,  appropriating  $200,000.  Stores  were 
promptly  put  aboard  the  cruiser  Dixie,  which  sailed  from  Brooklyn 
on  May  14,  bearing  the  supplies  and  the  group  of  scientists  to  whom 
reference  has  already  been  made.  The  Dixie  went  first  to  Martinique 
and  then  to  St.  Vincent,  distributing  supplies  in  both  islands. 

What  the  scientists  found  at  Mount  Pelee  may  be  read  in  Pro- 
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fessor  Angelo  Heilprin's  account  of  a  daring  visit.  After  describing 
the  difficulties  of  the  ascent,  he  says :  "  Suddenly  the  vapor  cleared 
away  and  we  made  a  dash  forward.  We  reached  the  edge  of  the 
new  crater,  and  from  where  we  stood  we  could  have  dropped  stones 
into  the  white-hot  mass  within.  The  new  crater  is  a  crevasse,  running 
north  and  south  and  expanding  into  a  bowl.  This  crevasse  nearly 
rifted  the  mountain;  it  runs  transversely  to  the  old  crater,  and  might 
be  called  a  huge  gash. 

"  Positive  assurance  was  gained  that  no  molten  matter  has  flowed 
over  the  lips  of  the  new  crater.  I  agree  with  Professor  Robert  T. 
Hill,  the  geologist  of  the  United  States  Government,  that  Mount  Pelee 
has  thrown  out  no  lava,  and  that  there  has  been  no  cataclysm,  and  not 
any  serious  topographical  alteration." 

Guatemala 

Santa  Maria,  one  of  the  many  volcanoes  in  Guatemala,  buried  tlie 
coffee  zone  of  the  western  part  of  the  country  during  the  last  week  of 
October.  The  details  of  the  early  reports  were  very  meager,  and  it 
was  some  weeks  after  the  disaster  before  its  full  extent  could  be 
estimated. 

The  volcano  is  about  fifty  miles  inland  from  the  Pacific.  It  lies 
between  Retalhulue  and  Quezaltenango,  towns  which,  as  already  re- 
corded, were  destroyed  by  earthquakes  earlier  in  the  year.  The  erup- 
tion began  on  October  24  and  continued  for  several  days.  The  coun- 
try was  devastated  for  a  radius  of  thirty  miles  from  the  volcano.  Ten 
villages  were  destroyed.  The  loss  of  life  was  estimated  at  7,000, 
mostly  Indians.  The  hardships  of  the  survivors  were  increased  by 
famine. 

An  American  refugee  gave  the  following  description  of  the  erup- 
tion :  "  Ashes  like  coarse  sand  fell  in  a  heavy  shower  that  continued 
for  several  hours,  and  then  the  ashes  became  lighter  and  drifted  about 
like  clouds  of  dust.  Breathing  was  difficult,  and  the  atmosphere  was 
so  hot  that  it  seemed  as  though  the  skin  would  peel  from  the  body. 
For  three  days  we  were  in  almost  total  darkness.  On  the  fourth  day, 
with  a  light  breeze  from  the  south,  the  smoke  clouds  were  rolled  back 
toward  the  mountains,  and  at  times  streaks  of  light  would  break 
through.     Then  we  saw  the  ruin  which  had  come  over  our  plantation." 
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Geographical  exploration  recorded  some  results  of  value  m  1902. 
Lieutenant  Peary,  Captain  Sverdrup,  and  E.  B.  Baldwin  returned 
from  the  Arctic  regions.  Word  was  received  from  the  Swedish  and 
German  Antarctic  expeditions.  Doctor  Sven  Hedin  came  back  to  Eu- 
rope from  Central  Asia.  There  was  no  news  from  the  British  Antarc- 
tic expedition,  and  the  Morning,  purchased  in  Norway  and  refitted, 
was  sent  south  as  a  relief  ship  for  the  Discovery,  The  Scottish  Ant- 
arctic expedition  was  delayed  in  starting  by  the  necessity  of  recon- 
structing the  vessel  "^hat  had  been  purchased  for  the  voyage. 

In  the  Arctic  Regions 

After  four  years  in  the  Arctic  regions,  Robert  E.  Peary  returned 
to  Sydney,  Cape  Breton  Island,  in  the  relief  ship  Windward,  on  Sep- 
tember 18.  The  first  volume  of  "  Our  Own  Times  "  gave  a  summary  of 
the  work  of  the  Peary  expedition  to  the  close  of  the  summer  of  1901. 
Let  us  now  quote  from  his  report  of  his  operations  from  the  time  the 
Erik  left  him,  in  August,  1901,  to  his  return  the  following  year. 

Leaving  Erik  Harbor,  Ellesmere  coast,  on  August  29,  the  party 
reached  Payer  Harbor  on  September  16.  "About  a  week  later  my 
Eskimos  began  to  fall  sick,  not  one  escaping.  By  November  19  six 
adults  and  one  child  were  dead,  nearly  all  the  others  were  very  weak, 
but  out  of  danger.  Early  in  January  Eskimos  came  across  from  An- 
velik,  bringing  news  of  the  ravages  of  a  fatal  epidemic  through  the 
tribe.  Word  was  sent  back  by  the  scouts  for  as  many  of  the  survivors 
as  could  to  come  to  me,  and  by  the  end  of  February  they  began  arriv- 
ing." Early  in  March  Peary  went  to  Conger,  and  thence  to  Cape 
Hecla.    He  was  now  ready  to  attempt  another  quick  dash  for  the  Pole. 
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"  April  I  started  northward  over  the  Polar  Sea,"  he  reports,  "  with 
Hensen,  four  Eskimos,  and  six  sledges.  Old  floes  covered  with  snow 
and  intersected  with  rubble  ridges  and  lanes  of  young  ice  were  encoun- 
tered from  the  moment  we  left. 

"  After  six  marches,  open  leads,  floes  in  motion,  were  encountered. 
Two  natives  were  sent  back.  As  we  advanced,  the  floes  became 
smaller,  the  pressure  ridges  on  a  grander  scale,  and  the  open  leads  more 
frequent.  Each  day's  march  was  more  perilous,  and  our  general  course 
deflected  west  by  the  character  of  the  ice.  Finally,  at  84.17**  north 
latitude,  northwest  of  Hecla,  the  polar  pack  became  impracticable,  and 
further  efforts  to  advance  were  given  up.  New  leads  and  pressure 
ridges,  with  foggy  weather,  made  our  return  in  some  respects  more 
trying  than  the  advance.  Hecla  was  regained  April  29,  and  Conger 
May  3.     Cape  Sabine  was  reached  on  the  fifteenth." 

The  relief  ship  Windward  got  into  Payer  Harbor  on  August  5. 
After  landing  the  Eskimos  on  the  other  side  of  Smith  Sound,  the  ves- 
sel came  south,  arriving  at  Cape  York  on  August  28. 

Though  Lieutenant  Peary  did  not  reach  the  Pole,  though  he  did  not 
attain  the  high  latitudes  of  Nansen  and  the  Duke  of  Abruzzi's  expedi- 
tion, he  went  farther  north  on  land  than  any  other  explorer,  and  dis- 
tanced all  previous  records  by  Americans.  Moreover,  lie  mapped  re- 
gions which  had  been  unknown,  and  secured  valuable  scientific  data. 

As  to  the  possibility  of  reaching  the  Pole,  Peary  was  still  confident. 
"  The  Pole  can  be  reached,"  he  said  after  his  return  to  civilization,  "  b> 
any  adequately  fitted  expedition  which  makes  the  latitude  of  83**  north 
its  winter  quarters.  I  have  made  four  sled  journeys  already,  which 
covered  a  distance  more  than  long  enough,  had  they  begun  at  latitude 
83**,  to  have  carried  me  to  the  Pole.  .  .  .  It  is  no  more  difficult  to 
travel  between  latitudes  70°  and  80°  than  it  is  between  latitudes  60**  and 
70°,  and,  I  believe,  not  one  bit  more  difficult  between  80**  and  90" 
than  between  70**  and  80**." 

But  the  discovery  of  the  Pole  is  no  longer  considered  a  problem  of 
great  scientific  importance.  The  North  Pole  is  probably  a  mere  point 
in  the  Arctic  ice,  with  no  features  to  distinguish  it  from  the  general 
waste.  There  would  seem  to  be  no  land  there.  The  real  work  re- 
maining for  Arctic  explorers  is  to  discover  and  map  out  land  that  is 
now  unknown  or  but  partly  known,  and  to  gather  information  con- 
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cerning  ocean  currents,  geological  structure,  and  such  life  as  exists  in 
those  bitter  regions. 

Almost  simultaneously  with  Peary's  return  on  the  Windward  came 
news  that  the  Fram,  bearing  Captain  Otto  Sverdrup's  expedition,  had 
arrived  at  Stavanger,  Norway.  Sverdrup,  who  had  navigated  the 
Fram  when  Nansen  made  use  of  her  in  his  attempt  to  reach  the  Pole, 
left  Norway  in  June,  1898.  He  discovered,  north  of  the  Parry  islands, 
a  great  island  which  is  believed  to  be  the  last  outlying  land  between 
the  American  continent  and  the  Pole.  For  a  detailed  account  of 
Sverdrup's  four  years  of  work  we  lack  space.  The  principal  achieve- 
ments of  the  expedition,  however,  which  brought  valuable  geographical 
and  scientific  results,  will  be  sketched  briefly. 

Sverdrup  set  out  with  the  intention  of  completing  the  work  of 
tracing  the  north  coast  of  Greenland.  But  unfavorable  weather  in 
1899  turned  him  aside  into  Jones  Sound  and  he  gave  his  energies  to 
the  exploration  of  the  western  coast  of  Ellesmere  Land  and  such  land 
as  might  exist  to  the  north  of  the  Parry  Islands.  Writing  in  the 
Geographical  Journal,  Sir  Clements  R.  Markham  gives  this  appreciative 
summary : 

"  This  great  work  has  been  done  by  Captain  Sverdrup  and  his  gal- 
lant companions  during  four  traveling  seasons,  entailing  four  Arctic 
winters,  and  it  has  been  done  thoroughly.  They  have  discovered  the 
western  side  of  Ellesmere  island  and  its  intricate  system  of  fjords,  as 
well  as  three  large  islands  west  of  Ellesmere  island ;  they  have  explored 
the  northern  coast  of  North  Devon;  they  have  connected  Belcher's 
work  with  the  coasts  of  Jones  Sound ;  they  have  reached  a  point  within 
sixty  miles  of  Aldrich's  farthest;  and  they  have  discovered  that  land 
north  of  the  Parry  Islands,  the  existence  of  which  was  conjectured, 
as  far  west  as  the  longitude  of  the  eastern  coast  of  Melville  island. 
This  includes  the  discovery  of  the  northern  sides  of  North  Cornwall 
and  Findlay  island.  In  addition  to  the  main  Arctic  problem  which  is 
thus  solved,  it  is  likely  that  the  region  discovered  will  be  of  excep- 
tional interest,  from  the  winds  and  currents,  the  varying  character  of 
the  ice,  the  existence  of  coal-beds,  and  the  abundance  of  animal  life. 
A  systematic  survey  has  been  made  of  these  important  discoveries, 
checked  by  astronomical  observations." 
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III 

The  two  parties  into  which  the  expedition  was  divided  —  one  led 
by  Captain  Sverdrup,  the  other  by  Lieutenant  Isaachsen  —  registered 
372  days  of  actual  travel,  covering  3,000  miles,  half  of  which  was  over 
newly  discovered  land.  There  were  also  other  important  journeys, 
including  hunting  expeditions.  Captain  Sverdrup  had  with  him  when 
he  left  Europe  sixteen  men,  of  whom  six  were  scientific  specialists. 
Geology,  zoology,  botany,  meteorology,  and  cartography  were  all  rep- 
resented by  trained  observers.  From  Captain  Sverdrup*s  own  account 
we  condense  the  following  brief  history  of  the  voyage : 

"  On  August  17,  1898,  we  were  stopped  a  little  north  of  Cape 
Sabine  by  masses  of  ice,  which  we  could  not  penetrate.  We  were 
therefore  compelled  to  take  up  our  winter  quarters  at  Rice  Strait.  In 
the  course  of  the  autumn  we  made  a  sledge  journey  on  the  inland  ice 
of  Ellesmere  Land.  Exploring  and  mapping  the  innermost  part  of  the 
fjord  at  Hayes  Sound  was  begun. 

"  In  the  spring  of  1899  two  sledge  journeys  were  made  across 
Ellesmere  Land  to  the  west  coast.  The  mapping  at  Hayes  Sound 
was  completed.  The  summer  of  1899  turned  out  unfavorable.  I  there- 
fore decided  to  go  to  Jones  Sound.  We  left  Smith  Sound  on  August 
22,  1899,  and  took  up  winter  quarters  on  the  south  side  of  Ellesmere 
Land,  in  latitude  76**  29'  north  and  longitude  84**  24'  west.  [From  this 
center  parties  went  out,  exploring,  and  establishing  depots.]  On  Oc- 
tober 22  we  were  stopped  by  open  water,  sixty-eight  miles  from  the 
vessel.  The  fog  was  so  thick  westward  that  we  could  form  no  decided 
opinion  as  to  the  extent  of  the  open  water.  The  portion  of  the  coast 
which  we  had  passed  ran  in  a  true  westerly  direction.  According  to 
Inglefield's  map,  the  country  should  have  curved  northward." 

We  need  not  follow  in  detail  the  different  exploring  expeditions 
that  left  the  ship  during  the  succeeding  months.  Much  difficult  work 
was  done  westward  along  the  sound  between  North  Kent  and  Elles- 
mere Land.  Two  sledge  parties  explored  the  west  coast  of  Ellesmere 
Land.  "  North  of  the  sound  between  North  Kent  and  Ellesmere  Land, 
a  large  bay  extends  eastward,  about  100  miles  broad.  On  the  northern 
side  of  the  bay  are  large,  complicated  fjords.  The  land  extends  about 
fifty  miles  westward  from  these,  after  which  it  runs  in  a  north  and 
northwesterly    direction.     In    latitude    79**    Isaachsen    and    I    parted, 
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Isaachsen  receiving  instructions  to  explore  some  new  land  which  we 
sighted  to  the  west  of  us.  The  land  through  which  Fosheim  and  I 
traveled  is  very  hilly,  and  intersected  by  large  fjords.  On  May  4  we 
reached  latitude  81**  north.  From  this  point  the  land  extends  in  a 
northerly  direction.  We  returned  to  Bjorneborg  [the  depot  west  of 
the  ship]  on  June  2,  after  an  absence  of  seventy-six  days.  During 
the  whole  journey  we  had  experienced  almost  daily  snow-storms,  ac- 
companied by  severe  cold."  On  June  4  Sverdrup  was  back  at  the 
ship. 

"  Isaachsen  and  Hassel  came  on  board  on  June  19.  After  reaching 
the  new  land,  in  longitude  98**  west,  they  turned  back,  according  to 
agreement,  and  traveled  southward  and  afterwards  eastward  to  about 
longitude  89°  west.  Here  they  discovered  a  large  system  of  fjords. 
A  third  party,  chiefly  on  geological  investigations,  had  returned  to  the 
ship  on  June  i.  They  had  traversed  two  islands  north  of  the  sound, 
and  had  been  some  distance  into  a  fjord  which  Isaachsen  and  Hassel 
also  visited." 

IV 

The  Fram  had  a  narrow  escape  from  destruction  by  fire  on  one 
of  the  last  days  of  May,  while  Sverdrup  and  the  other  sledge  parties 
were  absent,  but  the  men  on  the  ship  succeeded  in  putting  out  the 
flames.  In  August  the  ice  broke  up  sufficiently  to  permit  the  Fram 
to  steam  westward,  with  some  checks,  through  Cardigan  Strait,  to 
new  winter  quarters,  in  latitude  76**  48'  north  and  longitude  89* 
west. 

"On  April  8,  1901,  all  parties  set  out  —  Isaachsen  and  Hassel 
westward;  Fosheim,  Raanas,  Schei,  and  I  northward;  Baumann  and 
Henriksen  accompanying  us  a  little  distance  north  of  the  depot.  There- 
upon we  proceeded  farther  northward.  On  May  i  we  saw  from  lati- 
tude 79**  north,  in  very  clear  weather,  that  there  was  still  some  sea  ice 
outside  the  sound.  We  continued  northward.  On  May  4  I  despatched 
Fosheim  and  Raanas  across  to  follow  the  eastern  land,  whereas  Schei 
and  I  continued  along  the  western.  At  latitude  80*  30'  the  land 
turned  westward.  We  followed  the  bend,  but  soon  found  ourselves  in 
rough  polar  ice.  As  the  weather  now  became  very  stormy  and  foggy, 
we  had  to  turn.     On  June  18  we  arrived  at  the  Fram. 

"  Isaachsen  and  Hassel  found,  in  about  latitude  78**  north,  a  sound 
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separating  North  Cornwall  from  the  land  to  the  north.  They  traveled 
through  this  sound,  following  the  south  coast  of  the  land  north  of 
North  Cornwall,  westward  and  then  northward.  Then  they  continued 
along  the  coast  in  a  northwesterly  direction  to  latitude  79'  30'  north 
and  longitude  106**  west,  whence  the  land  turned  eastward  and  south- 
ward. To  the  west  and  to  the  north  no  land  could  be  seen.  Isaach- 
sen  and  Hassel  now  returned  to  the  Fram,  coming  on  board  on 
June  7." 

In  April  and  May,  1902,  Isaachsen  and  Bay  explored  the  north  coast 
of  North  Devon,  and  later  Isaachsen  and  Simmons  made  a  sledge  jour- 
ney to  a  fjord  farther  north,  finding  fossils,  and  examining  beds  of 
coal  which  had  been  discovered  the  previous  season.  The  Fram  made 
its  way  back  during  the  summer,  arriving  at  Godhavn,  Greenland,  on 
August  18. 

The  Baldwin-Ziegler  expedition,  sent  out  in  1901  with  great  hopes 
that  it  would  get  to  the  Pole  by  way  of  Franz-Josef  Land,  returned 
unsuccessful  in  1902,  reaching  a  Norwegian  port  on  August  i.  Only 
a  month  earlier  a  relief  vessel,  the  Frithjof,  had  been  sent  out  with 
coal  and  other  supplies  for  the  party,  and  the  Frithjof  must  have 
passed  the  returning  America  somewhere  in  Arctic  waters. 

E.  B.  Baldwin,  the  leader  of  the  expedition,  was  loath  to  admit 
failure.  "  In  the  course  of  a  year  and  a  half's  incessant  work  we  have 
accomplished,"  he  said,  "  more  than  the  unfavorable  conditions  which 
surrounded  us.  really  warranted,  and  have,  in  addition,  brought  back 
data  which  ought  materially  to  assist  subsequent  explorers.  For  the 
first  time  in  the  history  of  north  polar  exploration  a  photographic  rec- 
ord has  been  secured  of  the  ice  and  snow  conditions  of  the  Arctic  and 
of  the  animal  life  of  those  regions,  so  complete  as  to  be  practically 
exhaustive.  In  this  respect  the  kinematograph  has  played  a  most  im- 
portant part."  The  character  of  the  ice  prevented  the  America  from 
getting  far  enough  north  to  establish  a  suitable  base  for  sledging 
operations.  Also  more  than  half  the  dogs  died.  Several  stations  were 
established  for  future  work,  scientific  collections  were  made,  and  charts 
were  drawn. 

The  early  return  of  the  expedition  was  unexpected,  for  Mr.  Bald- 
win had  an  abundance  of  supplies,  and,  as  we  have  already  seen,  a 
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ship  was  on  its  way  to  him  with  more.  It  is  said  that  the  greatest 
obstacles  to  the  success  of  the  enterprise  were  quarrels  and  dissensions 
between  Mr.  Baldwin  and  his  lieutenants.  The  depressing  winters  of 
the  north  set  men  brooding.  They  become  morbid,  and  often  grow 
to  hate  the  sight  of  their  companions,  locked  up  with  them  in  the  ice. 
Amusements  soon  stale;  it  is  hard  to  find  channels  of  activity.  The 
long  night  is  dreary  and  monotonous.  He  must  possess  infinite  tact 
or  an  iron  grip  who  would  steer  a  polar  expedition  smilingly  to  its 
finish. 

In  the  Antarctic  Regions 

Of  the  several  expeditions  at  work  in  the  Antarctic  regions,  word 
was  received  from  the  Swedish  party.  In  a  letter  written  from  the 
steamship  Antarctica  in  February,  1902,  Doctor  Otto  Nordenskjold, 
the  leader,  wrote :  "  Our  expedition  had  its  last  contact  with  civiliza- 
tion at  Staaten  Island,  a  few  miles  north  of  Cape  Horn,  where  the 
Argentine  Government  has  erected  a  magnetic  observatory  to  cooperate 
with  the  Antarctic  expeditions  in  1902.  January  6  we  left  the  island." 
The  Antarctica  went  almost  directly  south  to  the  South  Shetland  Islands 
one  of  which  was  sighted  on  January  11.  Investigations  were  made 
in  this  group,  especially  on  Nelson  Island,  where  vegetable  and  insect 
life  claimed  the  attention  of  the  scientists.  Rich  finds  were  made  in 
the  sea.  "  The  dredge  and  the  net  have  unveiled  to  us  a  fauna  so  rich 
in  numbers,  so  wonderfully  varied  in  its  forms,  that  I  do  not  believe 
it  is  paralleled  in  the  Arctic.  .  .  .  Nowhere  else  are  the  swarms 
of  whales,  some  of  them  among  the  largest  of  their  kind,  nearly  so 
numerous  as  here.  Even  the  seals  are  crowded  along  every  coast, 
and  everywhere  in  the  ice-pack.  On  the  shore  where  we  landed  they 
were  counted  in  hundreds,  and  they  were  so  tame  that  they  allowed 
themselves  to  be  scratched  on  the  neck  and  the  back."  The  ship  pro- 
ceeded along  the  coast  of  Louis  Philippe  Land  and  Graham  Land, 
covering  part  of  the  region  explored  a  short  time  before  by  the  Bel- 
gian expedition. 

In  Central  Asia 

Doctor  Sven  Hedin  returned  from  his  journey  of  three  years 
through  little-known  regions  of  Central  Asia.     His  discoveries  during 
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1899  and  1900  are  summarized  in  Volume  I  of  "  Our  Own  Times/' 
For  an  account  of  his  subsequent  discoveries  we  turn  to  a  summary 
which  he  prepared  for  the  Geographical  Journal: 

Starting  from  Mandarlik  (near  Gas-nor)  he  set  out  "to  complete 
the  mapping  of  northern  Tibet,  especially  of  the  mountains  to  the 
north  of  Kum-kull."  But  his  principal  and  longest  journey  through 
Tibet  began  at  Charlik,  on  May  17,  1901.  "  The  route  I  selected 
went  first  up  the  valley  of  the  Charlik-su,  then  on  to  Kum-kull,  and 
over  the  Arkatagh.  After  that  I  struck  a  line  between  the  route  fol- 
lowed by  Littledale  and  that  followed  by  Prince  Henri  and  Bonvalot, 
and  penetrated  southward  as  far  as  33**  45'  north  latitude.  There  the 
caravan  encamped  while,  accompanied  by  two  attendants,  and  in  dis- 
guise, I  made  a  perilous  journey  as  far  as  the  vicinity  of  Tengri-nor. 
There  we  were  closely  examined,  and  compelled  to  return  to  the  cara- 
van, though  the  Dalai-Lama's  emissaries  treisited  us  with  the  greatest 
respect  and  politeness.  A  second  attempt  to  penetrate  south  from  the 
same  camping-place  was  frustrated  at  Sellisy-tso  by  a  force  of  500 
horsemen.  After  that  I  directed  my  course  westward  to  Leh,  avoiding 
both  Nain-Singh's  and  Littledale's  routes.  This  journey  cost  me  the 
lives  of  two  men  and  of  almost  all  my  animals.  The  results  of  this 
last  journey  in  Tibet  are  recorded  on  a  map  of  370  sheets. 

"  In  April  I  broke  camp  at  Leh,  and  crossing  the  Karakorum  pass, 
went  down  to  Yarkand ;  thence  traveling  via  Kashgar  and  the  Caspian 
Sea,  I  returned  to  Stockholm,  where  I  arrived  on  June  2y,  1902." 

"  My  first  journey  of  1893-1897  has  been  regarded  as  marking  an 
advance  in  the  knowledge  of  the  geography  of  Central  Asia.  The 
last  journey  of  1899-1902  has  yielded  results  three  times  as  rich  as 
those  of  the  former  journey,  and  in  the  course  of  it  I  have  been  enabled 
to  lift  the  veil  which  for  a  thousand  years  has  hidden  vast  stretches 
of  the  mountainous  and  desert  regions  of  the  heart  of  Asia. 

"  My  cartographical  material  extends  to  1,149  sheets.  A  complete 
meteorological  journal  was  kept  without  interruption  throughout,  in 
part  during  my  expeditions,  in  part  also  and  simultaneously  in  my 
principal  fixed  camps,  where  a  barograph  and  a  thermograph  were  in 
constant  operation.  I  took  also  over  2,000  photographs.  Anatomical 
collections  of  the  higher  animals  were  made,  including  aquatic  animals 
in  spirits,  and  a  herbarium  was  brought  together.     The  geological 
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profiles  of  Tibet  will  be  illustrated  by  some  700  rock  specimens  col- 
lected in  that  region.  I  have  also  brought  home  a  number  of  archaeo- 
logical treasures  from  the  ruins  we  discovered  in  the  desert,  among 
them  several  objects  of  extraordinary  interest,  and  I  made  further  a 
great  quantity  of  sketches,  diagrams,  and  drawings." 

To  the  geographer  perhaps  the  most  interesting  discovery  made 
by  the  Swedish  explorer  was  his  determination  of  the  historical  Lop- 
nor,  the  basin  of  which  he  found  to  be  dried  up,  though  on  the  northern 
shore  he  discovered  ruins  of  towns  and  temples,  and  manuscripts,  let- 
ters, and  tablets. 

'  II 

Reports  were  made  in  1902  of  the  work  of  two  expeditions  that 
had  been  studying  glacial  conditions  in  Central  Asia.  Doctor  W.  H. 
Workman  and  Mrs.  Workman,  in  the  course  of  a  third  expedition  to 
the  higher  Karakorums,  gave  their  time  principally  to  the  Chogo 
Lungma  glacier.  Beginning  at  a  lofty  ridge  of  snow  which,  at  an  alti- 
tude of  about  20,000  feet,  connects  two  still  higher  peaks,  this  glacier 
is  fed,  like  a  river,  by  several  tributary  glaciers. 

Mr.  Douglas  W.  Freshfield  was  able  to  give  an  account  of  his  ex- 
ploration of  the  glaciers  of  Kangchenjunga,  a  mountain  28,156  feet 
high,  in  the  Himalayas,  400  miles  north  of  Calcutta.  This  mountain 
is  the  culminating  point  of  a  group  on  the  borders  of  Nepal,  Sikkim, 
and  Tibet.  "  Taking  into  account  secondary  glaciers,"  reads  the  re- 
port of  an  address  by  Mr.  Freshfield,  "  the  area  covered  by  snow  and 
ice  in  the  group,  excepting  the  24,000  foot  peak  north  of  the  Jonsong 
La  as  its  northern  limit,  might  be  estimated  as  180  square  miles." 

A  Russian  expedition,  led  by  Captain  Kozloff,  tried  to  penetrate 
Tibet  in  the  hope  of  reaching  Lhassa,  but  was  turned  back  by  Tibetan 
troops.  Captain  Kozloff,  however,  explored  unknown  territory  where 
the  great  rivers  Hoang-ho,  Yang-tse,  and  Me  Kong  descend  from  the 
plateau  of  Tibet  to  the  lower  Chinese  country. 

In  America 

The  region  between  Great  Slave  Lake  and  Hudson  Bay  was  never 
thoroughly  explored  until  the  survey  by  Messrs.  J.  W.  Tyrrell  and 
C.  C.  Fairchild  in  1900,  accounts  of  which  were  given  in  1902.  A 
large  part  of  the  territory  is  verdant  in  summer,  and  has  a  valuable 
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supply  of  timber.  There  are  large  herds  of  musk-oxen.  The  explorers 
discovered  that  the  Theron  River  is  navigable  for  small  steamers  550 
miles  from  Hudson  Bay. 

An  exploration  of  the  upper  part  of  the  Gulf  of  California  has  led 
Doctor  R.  E.  C.  Steams  to  the  conclusion  that  the  gulf  at  one  time 
was  200  miles  longer  than  it  is  now,  and  that  it  covered  large  tracts 
which  are  now  inland  desert. 

Digging  Up  the  Past  in  the  Orient 

A  number  of  rich  archaeological  finds  were  made  in  1902. 

In  Eg>'pt  there  were  no  sensational  discoveries,  but  the  work  of 
Professor  Petrie  and  other  investigators  went  steadily  forward.  Pro- 
fessor Petrie  was  especially  occupied  in  determining  early  Egyptian 
dates  and  establishing  the  continuous  chain  of  development  by  speci- 
mens of  pottery  and  other  objects,  from  the  prehistoric  into  the  his- 
torical period.  Under  the  site  of  an  old  town  he  found  strata  of  the 
deposits  of  successive  generations  during  four  or  five  centuries  of  the 
earliest  kingdom.  Basing  conclusions  on  the  estimate  that  every  cen- 
tury added  a  twenty-inch  stratum  to  the  deposits,  it  was  possible  to 
determine  approximately  the  relative  ages  of  the  objects  found  buried. 
A  card  catalogue  system  was  used  to  classify  the  material  thus  ac- 
quired. Professor  Petrie  unearthed  sculpture  of  early  dynasties  in 
the  ruins  at  Abydos,  but  did  not  complete  his  discoveries  before  the 
season  ended.  One  tomb,  which  had  to  be  left  unexamined  for  the 
time,  was  believed  to  be  the  largest  ever  found  in  Egypt. 

Messrs.  B.  P.  Grenfell  and  A.  S.  Hunt  were  searching  for  papyri 
in  the  Ptolemaic  cemeteries  of  the  Fayum.  Some  papyri  were  taken 
from  Ptolemaic  mummies  and  some  from  the  mummies  of  crocodiles. 
The  work  of  examining  these  finds  was  left  for  the  future.  During  the 
year,  however,  was  published  the  second  part  of  the  Amherst  papyri, 
edited  by  Messrs.  Grenfell  and  Hunt.  These  consisted  chiefly  of 
classical  fragments  and  Egyptian  administrative  documents.  Some  of 
the  papyri  have  added  much  to  our  knowledge  of  social  conditions 
under  the  Ptolemies.  We  learn,  for  example,  of  the  frequency  of 
marriage  between  brother  and  sister,  of  the  conflicts  that  arose  between 
the  Egyptians  and  the  Greek  settlers  over  questions  of  land  apportion- 
ment, of  the  prominence  of  women  in  business  life,  of  the  thorough- 
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ness  with  which  laws  were  enforced.  During  the  year  M.  Jules  Nicole, 
of  Geneva,  published  a  translation  of  a  fragment  of  papyrus  which 
gave  questions  and  answers  concerning  surgical  operations  as  they 
were  conducted  in  ancient  Egypt.  A  creditable  knowledge  of  anatomy 
is  shown.  Professor  Otto  Gradenwitz,  of  Konigsberg,  citing  two  docu- 
ments from  the  Berlin  papyri,  was  able  to  prove  that  in  ancient  Egypt 
there  were  banks,  which  accepted  checks  and  bills  of  exchange,  the 
financial  system  corresponding  closely  to  that  of  to-day. 

II 

The  results  of  the  latest  expedition  of  the  German  Orient- Society 
were  published  in  1902.  Of  400  inscribed  clay  tablets  found  in  the 
ruins  of  Babylon,  two  only  had  been  deciphered  and  published.  One 
proved  to  be  part  of  a  dictionary  of  the  cuneiform  characters;  the 
other  was  a  litany  chanted  in  a  certain  religious  festival. 

In  the  south  quarter  of  Babylon  Doctor  Koldewey  found  a  square 
courtyard,  surrounded  by  walls,  the  southernmost  of  which  was  faced 
with  glazed  tiles,  highly  ornamented.  Fragments  of  a  mosaic  pave- 
ment were  discovered,  besides  coins  and  inscriptions.  It  is  considered 
not  improbable  that  this  courtyard  was  part  of  the  palace  of  Nebuchad- 
nezzar. A  large  room  discovered  in  the  ruins  may  well  have  been 
the  great  ruler's  throne-room,  as  Doctor  Koldewey  infers.  Opposite 
the  entrance  is  a  niche  in  which  a  throne  doubtless  stood.  The  walls 
were  beautifully  ornamented  in  colors. 

Ill 

In  Palestine  and  Syria  archaeologists  were  conducting  excavations 
at  several  different  places.  Under  the  auspices  of  the  English  Pales- 
tine Exploration  Fund,  Mr.  McAllister  was  working  at  Abu  Shushesh, 
on  the  site  of  the  Gezer  mentioned  in  the  Bible,  at  the  edge  of  the  plain 
of  Sharon.  Mr.  McAllister  uncovered  in  the  Valley  of  Judah  many 
pre-Israelitish  remains,  and  his  finds  told  a  virtually  continuous  story 
down  to  Byzantine  times. 

An  Austrian  party,  sent  by  the  Vienna  Academy  of  Sciences,  was 
busy  at  Ta'anuk,  the  Biblical  Taanach,  one  day's  journey  from  Jaffa, 
on  the  southwestern  edge  of  the  plain  of  Esdraelon.  In  a  mound  near 
the  modem  village  were  found  the  ruins  of  four  castles  —  one  pre- 
Israelitish,  one  of  the  period  of  King  Solomon,  one  of  the  late  Israelite 
period,  and  an  Arabian  castle.     No  valuables  were  discovered,  but 
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fragments  of  images  and  pottery  and  weapons  enabled  the  explorers 
to  determine  the  approximate  dates  of  the  different  structures.  The 
old  Canaanite  castle  was  built  of  blocks  of  unhewn  stone.  In  this  and 
the  Solomon  castle  were  many  evidences  of  religious  use  —  idols,  ves- 
sels, altars.  There  were  earthenware  altars  adorned  with  lions  and 
cherubim. 

A  German  expedition  meantime  was  continuing  the  work  of  restor- 
ing the  great  temple  of  Jupiter  Heliopolitanus  at  Baalbek,  with  the 
smaller  temples  near  at  hand;  was  excavating  ruins  in  the  Lebanon, 
on  the  edge  of  the  Beka ;  and  also  was  exploring  the  ruins  of  Palmyra, 
Amman,  Gerash,  and  other  sites  east  of  the  Jordan  River.  Still  other 
German  excavations  were  in  progress  at  Miletus  and  Pergamos,  and 
in  the  mounds  of  Babylon. 

Crete 

Mr.  Arthur  Evans  gave  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Society  for 
the  Promotion  of  Hellenic  Studies  an  account  of  his  excavations  in 
Crete.  In  the  ruins  of  the  palace  of  Minos,  at  Cnossus,  he  found  four 
distinct  lines  of  walls,  with  complicated  systems  of  chambers  and  under- 
ground communications.  Many  interesting  frescoes  were  found,  and 
pieces  of  sculpture.  The  eastern  wing  of  the  palace  apparently  was 
used  principally  for  functions  of  state  and  religious  rites.  To  the  east 
of  a  great  central  court  are  what  seem  to  have  been  the  royal  resi- 
dential quarters.  Many  inscribed  clay  tablets  were  unearthed,  most 
of  them  dealing  with  the  palace  accounts. 

Without  entering  into  an  architectural  description  of  the  palace, 
we  may  quote  Mr.  Evans's  account  of  certain  discoveries  which  proved 
especially  interesting  because  of  their  modernity.  Speaking  of  the 
elaborate  drainage  system  of  one  quarter  of  the  palace,  he  says :  "  The 
well-paved  floors  are  underlaid  by  quite  a  network  of  stone  channels, 
in  places  crossing  each  other  at  different  levels,  and  roomy  enough  to 
allow  a  man  to  crawl  along  them.  A  succession  of  stone  shafts  leads 
down  to  these  from  the  upper  story,  in  one  case  apparently  connected 
with  a  latrine,  of  which  a  curious  and  in  some  respects  very  modern 
example  also  occurs  on  the  ground  floor.  In  another  part  of  the  palace 
sections  of  a  terra-cotta  drain-pipe  have  been  found  of  a  most  advanced 
form,  provided  with  stop-ridges." 
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A  domestic  shrine  in  one  of  the  chambers  Mr.  Evans  describes  as 
follows :  "  On  a  small  dais,  beside  a  tripod  of  offerings,  and  with  a 
miniature  votive  axe  of  steatite  before  her,  rose  a  painted  terra-cotta 
figure  of  a  goddess,  pillar-shaped  below  according  to  the  old  religious 
tradition,  and  with  a  dove  on  her  head,  while  in  front  of  her  stood  a 
male  votary  holding  out  another  dove.  That  a  goddess  was  associated 
with  the  palace  cult  of  the  double  axe  further  appears  from  a  gem  on 
which  a  female  divinity  is  seen  bearing  this  symbolic  weapon  in  her 
hand." 

Below  the  level  of  the  later  palace  were  found  traces  of  an  earlier 
structure,  with  remains  of  vases  and  porcelain  plaques.  "  But,"  says 
Mr.  Evans,  "the  most  surprising  part  of  all  is  the  houses  of  which 
the  city  is  composed.  Fragmentary  as  are  their  remains,  it  has  been 
possible  to  reconstitute  about  a  score  of  these.  The  varying  character 
of  the  structure  —  stone,  timber,  and  plastered  rubble  —  is  accurately 
reproduced,  and  the  walls,  towers,  gateways  (a  whole  street  of  a  Mi- 
noan  city)  rise  before  us  much  as  they  originally  stood.  But,  what  is 
even  more  surprising  than  the  fact  that  the  elevations  of  these  pre- 
historic structures  should  thus  be  recovered  to  us  intact  from  the  gulfs 
of  time,  is  the  altogether  modern  character  of  some  of  their  features. 
Here  are  three  stories  (some  of  the  semi-detached  kind  showing  con- 
tiguous doorways)  with  windows  of  four  panes,  or  double  windows  of 
three  panes  each,  which  seem  to  show  that  the  inmates  of  the  houses 
had  actually  some  substitute  for  glass." 

More  striking  architecturally  than  the  palace  at  Cnossus  is  said  to 
be  the  palace  at  Phsestos,  which  is  being  excavated  by  an  Italian  expe- 
dition, under  the  direction  of  Professor  Halbherr.  At  the  west  and 
north  sides  of  the  Agora  are  great  flights  of  stone  steps,  that  on  the 
west  leading  to  a  corridor  which  opens  into  a  hall  nearly  ninety  feet 
long.  Both  Cnossus  and  Phsestos  were  destroyed  at  some  time  during 
the  Mycenaean  age. 

All  through  Crete  there  are  Mycenaean  ruins,  antedating  the  his- 
torical beginnings  of  Hellenic  civilization.  Methods  of  building,  sculp- 
ture, frescoes,  and  implements  all  indicate  a  striking  degree  of  civiliza- 
tion. The  double  axe  is  a  common  symbol  in  the  ruins  of  this  period. 
It  seems  to  be  associated  with  the  divinity  whom  the  Greeks  knew  as 
the  Cretan  Zeus,  originally  a  sun-god. 
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An  interesting  light  was  thrown  on  mythology  by  Mr.  D.  G.  Ho- 
garth, who  announced  to  the  Anthropological  Institute  his  conclusion 
that  the  Dictaean  cave,  in  Crete,  was  the  place  of  the  legendary  birth 
of  Zeus.  Mr.  Hogarth  has  unearthed  many  remains  at  Dicte,  in- 
cluding skulls  of  sacrificed  animals,  and  the  skulls  of  men  who  proba- 
bly lived  in  the  Neolithic  age  —  a  pec^le  of  small  stature. 

Greece 

The  elaborate  excavations  which  were  begun  at  Delphi  in  1892 
under  the  auspices  of  the  French  Government  were  in  1902  almost 
completed.  The  most  recent  work  included  the  uncovering  of  the 
Pythian  stadium,  nearly  600  feet  long.  There  were  starting  places 
for  eighteen  runners,  who  stood  in  certain  small  depressions  until  they 
received  the  signal. 

The  annual  report  of  the  American  School  of  Classical  Studies  at 
Athens  recorded  the  work  done  in  1901  in  the  Grotto  of  Pan,  Apollo, 
and  the  Nymphs,  at  Vari.  Many  finds  were  made  —  coins,  figurines, 
lamps,  vases,  fragments  of  sculpture  —  even  near  the  surface,  which 
was  supposed  already  to  have  been  carefully  gleaned. 

The  American  School  of  Classical  Studies  in  Corinth  had  a  good 
season  in  1902,  uncovering  a  portico  of  the  old  Greek  city  which  had 
been  built  over  in  Roman  times.  Valuable  single  finds  were  made  of 
pottery,  gems,  and  bits  of  sculpture.  Excavations  in  the  theater  of  the 
ancient  city  also  brought  to  light  interesting  architectural  traces. 

During  the  year  Doctor  Schubart,  of  the  Egyptian  section  of  the 
Royal  Museum  of  Berlin,  found  in  papyri  under  his  charge  some  pre- 
viously unknown  poems  from  the  fifth  book  of  Sappho,  the  manuscript 
dating  from  the  sixth  or  seventh  century. 

Rome 

An  interesting  discovery  was  made  in  the  Roman  Forum  on  April 
2,  by  Signor  Boni,  the  director  of  the  excavations  there  in  progress. 
This  is  a  prehistoric  tomb,  in  the  bed  clay  about  twelve  feet  below  the 
level  of  the  Sacred  Way.  It  is  situated  near  the  temple  of  Antoninus 
and  Faustina.  The  tomb  contained  an  urn  in  which  were  calcined 
bones  —  evidence  of  cremation,  and  possible  evidence  of  Signor  Boni's 
theory  that  the  founders  of  Rome  were  buried  under  part  of  the  Forum. 
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In  the  urn  were  also  found  reticulated  egg-shaped  vases,  a  cup  with 
horned  handles,  and  a  bowl.  It  is  believed  that  this  tomb  dates  from 
the  eighth  century  B.  C.  The  shapes  of  the  urn  and  of  the  utensils 
contained  in  it  indicate  a  primitive  date.  If  so,  it  is  the  most  ancient 
of  an  almost  unbroken  series  of  discoveries  made  in  the  Forum  by 
Professor  Boni,  illustrating  Roman  history  down  to  the  Eighth  Cen- 
tury A.  D. 

The  excavation  of  a  tunnel  under  the  Quirinal  brought  to  light 
during  the  year  a  chamber  lined  with  sculpture  dating  from  the  Em- 
pire in  its  decline.  Most  of  the  panels  seem  to  be  illustrative  of  the 
cult  of  Bacchus. 

Palceolithic  Man 

In  December,  1901,  was  published  an  account  of  certain  Paleolithic 
engravings  and  pictographs  discovered  on  the  walls  of  the  cave  of 
Combarelles,  near  Eyzies,  in  the  Dordogne.  There  are  109  figures, 
some  deeply  engraved,  some  merely  scratched  on  the  rocks.  The  pic- 
tures are  mostly  of  animals,  evidently  contemporaneous  with  the  artist. 
There  are  fourteen  representations  of  the  mammoth.  Two  distinct 
types  of  the  horse  appear,  and  in  certain  of  the  pictures  the  horse  seems 
to  be  domesticated,  having  a  cord  about  its  muzzle,  or  a  rough  halter, 
or  a  covering  thrown  over  its  back.  Reindeer,  other  deer,  antelope, 
bison,  and  cattle  are  also  shown.  There  is  a  crude  outline  of  a  human 
face  —  an  irregular  circle  with  marks  for  the  eyes,  nose,  and  mouth. 

The  attention  of  archaeologists  was  much  drawn  to  the  sketches  and 
frescoes  of  the  caves  in  the  Dordogne.  In  June,  1902,  a  description 
was  given  to  the  French  Academy  of  Sciences  of  the  wall  paintings 
in  the  cave  of  Font  de  Gaume.  There  are  eighty  figures,  engraved 
and  painted  in  red  and  black  ochres.  More  than  half  are  depictions 
of  the  bison.     These  paintings  are  true  frescoes. 

In  the  cave  of  La  Mouthe  traces  of  paint  were  found  on  some  of 
the  figures.  The  most  interesting  engraving  at  La  Mouthe  shows  a 
primitive  hut,  and  is  the  only  known  picture  of  a  Palaeolithic  habita- 
tion. 

A  full  description  of  the  excavations  made  at  Stonehenge  in  Octo- 
ber, 1901,  was  given  to  the  Royal  Institute  on  January  20,  1902.  Mr. 
D.  Blow,  one  of  the  superintendents  of  the  work  of  excavation,  pointed 
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out  that  the  great  monolith  known  as  the  Leaning  Stone  had  been  re- 
stored to  a  vertical  position,  to  remedy  the  dangerous  strain  caused  by 
a  fracture  half  way  up  the  pillar.  This  monolith,  belonging  to  the 
highest  trilithon,  stood  just  behind  the  altar-stone.  Quantities  of  stone 
chippings  and  stone  implements  proved  that  the  temple  was  Palaeolithic. 
Formerly  it  was  attributed  to  the  Bronze  Age. 

Stonehenge  appears  to  have  been  a  solar  temple,  used  for  observa- 
tion in  summer.  Sir  Norman  Lockyer  and  Mr.  F.  C.  Penrose,  working 
from  astronomical  data,  reached  the  conclusion  that  the  avenue  was 
made  about  1680  B.  C.  The  use  of  the  temple  was  probably  to  deter- 
mine the  length  of  the  year  by  recording  the  sunrise  of  the  longest 
day.  The  temple  was  undoubtedly  designed  with  reference  to  the 
northeast.  The  astronomical  purpose  indicates  that  the  people  by 
whom  Stonehenge  was  built  were  agriculturists,  at  least  to  the  extent 
that  it  was  important  for  them  to  know  when  to  plant  crops. 

The  United  States 

Evidences  accumulate  yearly  that  the  present  Territory  of  Arizona 
was  once  the  center  of  a  race  fairly  civilized.  These  people  were  proba- 
bly on  the  ground  long  before  the  cliff-dwellers.  That  they  possessed 
considerable  engineering  skill  is  shovn  by  the  traces  of  extensive  irri- 
gation works.  One  canal,  north  of  Phoenix,  traversed  an  artificial 
channel  cut  deeply  into  the  rock  for  several  miles  and  then  split  into 
four  long  branches,  supplying  water  altogether  to  about  1,600  square 
miles.     There  were  also  large  cities  in  those  ancient  times. 

The  homes  of  the  cliff-dwellers  also  are  so  numerous  as  to  indicate 
that  they  may  once  have  accommodated  2,000,000  people.  They  may 
have  been,  as  Doctor  H.  M.  Baum  thinks,  of  contemporaneous  civiliza- 
tion with  the  valley  and  mesa  dwellers.  "  The  pottery,  stone  imple- 
ments, and  skulls  found  in  these  three  classes  of  ruins  are  all  the  same," 
says  Doctor  Baum.  "  It  is  quite  evident  that  the  vast  civilization  of 
the  entire  country  was  extinguished  by  a  flow  of  lava."  Traces  are 
abundant  of  volcanic  eruptions  and  other  changes  that  occurred  after 
this  southwestern  civilization  was  established. 

II 

While  digging  a  tunnel  for  the  storage  of  his  farm  products  in  the 
spring  of  1902,  near  Lansing,  Kansas,  a  farmer  named  Concannon 
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found  parts  of  the  skeleton  of  a  man,  twenty  feet  below  the  surface 
of  the  ground.  Anthropologists  entered  into  a  protracted  controversy 
as  to  the  importance  of  the  discovery.  One  skeptical  opinion  was  that 
the  remains  were  those  of  a  convict  who  had  been  buried  in  an  old 
mining-shaft.  The  character  of  the  soil  and  the  measurements  of  the 
skull,  on  the  other  hand,  inclined  many  scientists  to  the  opinion  that 
the  bones  dated  from  the  Pleistocene  period. 

Doctor  Ales  Hrdlicka  threw  some  doubt  on  the  age  of  the  remains, 
saying :  "  The  inevitable  conclusion  from  my  examination,  which  was 
conducted  absolutely  without  any  prejudice  or  preformed  opinion,  is, 
as  expressed  before,  that  the  Lansing  skeleton  is  practically  identical 
with  the  ordinary  male  skeleton  of  a  large  majority  of  the  Middle  and 
Eastern  States  Indians.  Any  assumption  that  it  is  thousands  of  years 
old  would  carry  with  it  not  only  the  comparatively  easily  acceptable 
assumption  of  so  early  an  existence  of  man  on  this  continent,  but  also 
the  very  much  further-reaching  and  far  more  difficult  conclusion  that 
this  man  was  physically  identical  with  the  present-day  Indian,  and 
that  his  physical  characteristics,  during  all  these  thousands  of  years 
assumed  as  having  passed  since  his  existence,  have  undergone  abso- 
lutely no  important  physical  modification." 

Said  Professor  S.  W.  Williston :  "  The  bones  of  the  skeleton  when 
examined  had  attached  to  them  considerable  masses  of  the  characteris- 
tic matrix  of  the  surrounding  deposits,  in  some  places  of  almost  stony 
hardness.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  evidence  of  the  genuineness  of  the 
bones  is  apparently  beyond  dispute.  ...  As  to  the  age  of  the 
deposits  in  which  the  bones  were  found,  I  can  offer  no  decided  opinion 
except  that  they  are  of  Pleistocene  time.  Professors  Winchell  and 
Upham  believe  them  to  be  of  the  lowan  or  an  earlier  stage  of  the  gla- 
cial period." 

Here  were  conflicting  opinions,  the  one  based  on  skull  and  bone 
measurements,  the  other  on  geoglogical  conditions.  Professor  Putnam 
sought  to  reconcile  the  evidence,  which  was  presented  to  the  Congress 
of  Americanists,  by  the  following  view :  "  There  is  no  reason  why 
man  should  not  have  lived  on  this  continent  even  100,000  years  ago, 
and  his  cranial  formation,  in  a  general  way,  be  the  same  as  that  of  the 
present-day  Indian.  The  two  things  are  consistent.  In  fact,  were 
the  cranial  formation  of  the  Lansing  man  different  from  the  existing 
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type,  I  should  be  inclined  to  nave  a  suspicion  of  its  being  an  intrusive 
Object." 

Mexico 

The  modem  City  of  Mexico  is  built  upon  the  ruins  of  the  old  Aztec 
capital,  Tenochtitlan,  razed  by  the  soldiers  of  Q)rtes.  The  conquerors 
did  not  rebuild  with  the  stones  of  the  ruins,  but  brought  materials 
from  other  places.  From  this  it  may  be  inferred  that  beneath  the 
present  city  are  buried  remains  rich  in  interest. 

A  few  years  ago  Senor  Batres,  the  Mexican  archaeologist,  made  a 
map  of  the  ancient  city,  basing  his  location  of  the  principal  temples, 
palaces,  and  public  buildings  on  the  results  of  a  careful  study  of  old 
records.  Tenochtitlan,  as  he  mapped  it,  was  situated  on  an  island  cut 
by  canals  with  which  streets  of  the  present  city  correspond.  He  placed 
the  great  temple  under  the  site  of  the  modem  cathedral  and  plaza. 
Back  of  this  Teocalli  he  located  a  smaller  temple,  called  Coateocalli, 
which,  in  the  Aztec  tongue,  means  "  The  House  of  Many  Gods."  An 
old  monkish  chronicler  said  that  the  palace  of  the  Acevedos  was  built 
upon  the  site  of  the  Coateocalli,  Senor  Batres  searched  the  municipal 
archives  and  discovered  from  an  entry  of  1710  that  the  Acevedos  family 
lived  at  the  corner  of  Relox  and  Cordobanes  streets. 

At  the  present  time  this  corner  is  occupied  by  a  building  which  in 
the  winter  of  1902  was  partly  reconstructed  for  use  by  the  Department 
of  Justice.  The  workmen  were  leveling  the  central  court  when  they 
came  upon  solid  stonework.  This  proved  to  be  the  top  of  a  flight  of 
steps  which,  as  later  excavations  showed,  led  down  to  solid  founda- 
tions, thirteen  feet  below.  Thus  it  is  made  clear  that  the  old  city  was 
thirteen  feet  below  the  present  level. 

The  first  finds  in  the  courtyard  were  unique.  Near  the  surface 
was  unearthed  a  monolith  representing  a  tiger,  or  ocelotl,  couchant,  be- 
tween six  and  seven  feet  long  and  weighing  four  tons.  Vestiges  of 
paint  show  that  it  was  originally  spotted  with  red  and  yellow,  in  imi- 
tation of  the  ocelotl.  In  the  back  is  a  cylindrical  cavity,  about  five 
inches  deep  and  eighteen  inches  in  diameter,  and  sculptured  with  figures 
of  warriors.  There  came  to  light  also  the  huge  sculptured  head  of  a 
serpent,  which  is  supposed  to  have  formed  a  comer  piece  of  the  wall 
surrounding  the  great  Teocalli.    At  the  level  of  the  old  foundations 
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were  discovered  many  smaller  objects  —  idols,  incense  gum,  weapons, 
ornaments. 

Four  years  of  exploration  in  Southern  Mexico,  planned  by  the 
American  Museum  of  Natural  History  and  conducted  by  Professor 
M.  H.  Saville,  were  completed  in  1902.  The  first  two  seasons  were 
devoted  to  the  ruins  of  Mitla;  the  last  two  to  places  in  the  State  of 
Oaxaca  —  the  ruins  of  Xoxocollan  and  Cuilipam.  Many  burial  mounds 
were  opened  and  interesting  objects  were  recovered,  part  of  them  going 
to  the  ^lexican  Government  and  part  to  the  American  Museum.  In 
one  tomb  were  discovered  frescoes  showing  figures  in  color  in  the  cos- 
tumes of  the  ancient  Zapotecans,  an  Indian  tribe  of  considerable  culture 
and  civilization  which  differed  in  many  particulars  from  the  Aztecs. 

Seiior  Batres,  the  Mexican  Government  archaeologist,  was  mean- 
time at  work  among  the  ruins  on  Monte  Alban,  a  range  of  mountains 
not  far  from  the  places  where  Professor  Saville  was  occupied.  On 
these  mountains  are  remains  of  what  was  probably  the  capital  of  the 
old  Zapotecan  Empire.  Seiior  Batres  made  a  great  many  important 
finds,  but  the  most  interesting  was  a  collection  of  objects  carved  in 
jade  closely  resembling  the  jade  of  Burma.  Now  there  is  no  known 
natural  supply  of  jade  in  Mexico.  The  discovery  at  Monte  Alban 
seems  to  re-enforce  the  conjecture,  drawn  from  the  occasional  discovery 
of  jade  carvings  in  other  parts  of  Mexico,  that  in  ancient  times  there 
was  communication  between  Mexico  and  Asia 
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Astronomical  discoveries  are  the  result  of  persistent  observation 
and  calculation  with  now  and  again  some  signal  —  we  might  say  spec- 
tacular—  incident,  such  as  the  appearance  of  Nova  Persei  in  1901. 
Much  of  the  astronomer's  work  is  routine.  Through  modern  telescopes 
the  observer  can  see  about  100,000,000  stars.  To  study  each  of  these 
is  of  course  impracticable,  but  for  a  number  of  years  the  great  observa- 
tories have  been  cataloguing  the  brighter  stars,  giving  each  its  exact 
position,  until  now  about  200,000  stars  visible  from  the  northern 
hemisphere  have  been  thus  registered.  At  the  same  time  astronomers 
have  been  studying  and  cataloguing  stars  visible  from  the  southern 
hemisphere.  This  painstaking  work  is  more  elaborate,  yet  scarcely 
more  arduous,  than  the  mere  work  of  listing  the  visible  stars.  During 
the  last  fifty  years  the  observatory  at  Bonn  has  listed  400,000;  in  the 
Argentine  Republic  Doctor  Thorne  has  listed  about  500,000. 

The  stars  thus  regularly  set  down  form  but  a  tiny  minority  of  the 
great  assembly  in  space.  As  to  the  huge  majority  of  heavenly  bodies, 
observatories  in  different  parts  of  the  world  are  cooperating  to  make  a 
photographic  chart  of  the  sky.  When  this  is  completed  it  will  repre- 
sent the  work  of  a  generation. 

The  Sun 

The  year  1902  was  a  successful  one  for  astronomers,  but  the  results, 
while  of  great  value  to  science,  have  a  comparatively  slight  popular 
interest.  A  good  deal  of  work  was  devoted  to  the  determination  of 
the  solar  apex  —  that  point  in  the  heavens  toward  which  the  sun's 
motion  of  translation  is  directed.  There  is  as  yet  no  certainty  whether 
the  sun's  progressive  motion  is  orbital  or  tangential.  The  D.  O.  Mills 
astronomical  expedition  to  Chile  will  cooperate  with  Lick  Observatory 
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in  an  endeavor  to  determine  with  greater  exactness  than  has  hitherto 
been  possible  the  direction  of  the  sun's  motion.  The  closest  estimates 
that  have  been  offered  up  to  the  present  time  are:  Professor  New- 
comb's —  right  ascension  i8**  28"*,  declination  north  35**,  near  Alpha 
Lyra;  Kapteyn's  —  right  ascension  18**  16™  +  ^o***  i"  Hercules;  Pro- 
fessor Campbell's —  18**  28"  +   ^• 

The  method  of  finding  the  solar  apex  is  spectroscopic.  It  has  been 
found  that,  if  the  lines  of  a  stellar  spectrum  do  not  occupy  the  same 
position  as  in  the  spectroscopic  examination  of  stationary  substances 
in  a  laboratory,  the  explanation  is  that  either  the  star  or  the  earth,  or 
both,  are  moving  toward  or  away  from  each  other.  When  the  motion 
is  increasing  the  distance  between  the  earth  and  the  star  the  lines  of 
the  spectrum  are  slightly  nearer  the  red  end  of  the  spectrum  than  is 
normal;  when  the  motion  is  lessening  the  distance  between  the  earth 
and  the  star  the  lines  are  slightly  nearer  the  violet  end  than  is  normal. 
Of  course,  if  the  earth  and  a  single  star  are  discovered  to  be  approach- 
ing each  other,  it  may  as  well  be  inferred  that  the  star  is  moving  toward 
the  earth  as  that  the  earth  (and  the  whole  solar  system)  is  moving 
toward  the  star.  But  if  all  the  stars  in  a  certain  region  show  lines  that 
tend  toward  the  violet  end  of  the  spectrum,  the  inference  is  that  the  sun, 
with  its  planets,  is  moving  toward  that  region  of  the  sky.  It  is  not 
probable  that  a  number  of  distant  stars,  not  connected  in  one  system,  are 
moving  together  toward  our  sun. 

The  Planets 

Observation  of  the  great  red  spot  on  Jupiter  has  enabled  A.  S. 
Williams  to  calculate  the  planet's  rotation  period  as  9  hours,  55  min- 
utes, 40  seconds,  a  period  1.38  seconds  shorter  than  was  indicated  by 
the  observations  of  the  preceding  year.  The  spot  which  supplies  the 
basis  for  these  calculations  has  remained  of  about  the  same  size  for 
twenty  years. 

Daylight  observation  has  made  possible  greater  accuracy  in  the 
measurement  of  the  planets,  by  freeing  the  astronomer  from  uncer- 
tainties due  to  radiation.  Professor  T.  J.  J.  See  gives  the  following 
dimensions  for  Jupiter:  Equatorial  diameter,  88,193  miles;  polar  diam- 
eter, 82,515  miles.  The  same  investigator's  revised  estimates  of  the 
dimensions  of  Saturn  are:  Equatorial  (by  night),  76,598  miles;  equa- 
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tonal  (by  daylight),  74,172  miles;  external  diameter  of  outer  ring, 
171,948  miles;  external  diameter  of  dusky  ring,  111,969  miles.  The 
greatest  diameters  of  several  planets  as  estimated  by  Professor  E.  E. 
Barnard  are :  Neptune,  32,900  miles ;  Uranus,  35,820 ;  Saturn,  76,470 ; 
Jupiter,  90,190;  Mars,  4,352. 

The  luminosity  of  Uranus  and  Neptune  is  so  dim  that  their  rotation 
periods  have  not  been  determined.  M.  Deslandres,  however,  has  ad- 
duced evidence  that  the  rotation  of  Uranus,  like  that  of  its  satellites,  is 
retrograde. 

Reports  from  observers  of  the  total  eclipse  of  the  sun  in  1901  were 
disappointing,  because  the  search  for  an  intra-Mercurial  planet  was  un- 
availing. Perturbations  of  the  orbit  of  Mercury  had  drawn  some 
astronomers  to  the  inference  that  an  inner  planet  existed. 

As  to  Mars,  recent  observations  have  led  Messrs.  Lowell  and  Doug- 
las to  agree  that  the  variable  markings  formerly  supposed  to  be  moun- 
tains are  in  reality  masses  of  clouds. 

Other  Data 

The  comets  of  1902  were  few.  Doctor  W.  R.  Brooks,  on  April  14, 
at  Geneva,  New  York,  discovered  a  comet  in  Pegasus,  in  the  same  tele- 
scopic field  as  the  comet  discovered  by  him  on  February  23,  1883.  This 
new  comet  was  moderately  bright,  with  a  narrow  tail  and  a  very  small 
nucleus.  It  was  not  identical  with  the  one  of  1883,  but  according  to 
available  evidence  was  moving  in  a  parabolic  orbit,  and,  therefore,  had 
never  before,  and  never  would  again,  come  within  mortal  view. 

Another  comet  was  discovered  in  New  Zealand,  on  July  22,  by  John 
Grigg.  The  third  one  of  the  year  was  discovered  on  September  i  by 
Professor  C.  D.  Perrine,  at  the  Lick  Observatory.  Its  position  was  in 
the  constellation  Perseus,  and  it  was  very  faint. 

Natural  Science 

Turning  from  astronomy  to  physical  science,  let  us  note  the  progress 
in  the  debate  as  to  the  trustworthiness  of  the  results  obtained  by  the 
revolving-mirror  method  of  measuring  the  velocity  of  light.  And  in 
this  connection  emphasis  should  be  placed  upon  the  importance  to  the 
astronomer  of  an  accurate  measurement  of  light  velocity. 

Cornu's  objections  to  the  revolving-mirror  method  were  three:  (i) 
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That  the  mirror,  by  dragging  the  light  beam  with  it  in  its  revolution^ 
might  make  the  deduced  results  too  small ;  (2)  that  the  beam  striking 
the  fixed  mirror  moves  across  it  with  a  velocity  comparable  to  that  of 
light;  (3)  that  the  path  of  the  rays  may  be  modified  by  the  aerial  vor- 
tex caused  by  the  revolution  of  the  mirror.  H.  A.  Lorentz  took  up 
these  criticisms  as  follows,  respectively:  (i)  By  geometrical  optics  it 
is  shown  that,  while  the  effect  of  the  rotation  of  the  mirror  is  each  in- 
stant to  alter  a  little  the  distance  between  the  center  of  the  revolving 
mirror  and  the  reflected  image,  the  direction  in  which  the  image  lies 
is  not  altered;  (2)  the  velocity  with  which  the  beam  traverses  the  fixed 
mirror  is  far  from  great  enough  to  affect  the  directions  of  the  reflected 
rays;  (3)  since  the  aerial  vortex  is  distributed  symmetrically  around 
the  axis  of  revolution,  it  will  not  tend  either  to  advance  or  to  retard  the 
directions  of  the  beams.  A.  A.  Michelson,  writing  in  the  Philosophical 
Magazine  for  March,  1902,  concluded  that  the  present  methods  of 
measuring  the  velocities  of  light  and  of  Hertzian  waves,  and  of  meas- 
uring the  ratio  of  the  two  electrical  units,  fall  far  short  of  the  required 
degree  of  accuracy.  He  proposed  a  new  method  —  a  combination  of 
the  Foucault  and  Fizeau  methods  —  hoping  thus  to  determine  the  veloci- 
ty of  light  to  within  five  kilometers  of  absolute  correctness. 

The  diamond  is  fluorescent  in  violet  light.  Chaumet  finds  that  this 
fluorescence  is  closely  related  to  the  brilliancy  of  the  gem  in  artificial 
light.  The  most  brilliant  stones  show  in  the  violet  light  a  clear  blue, 
luminous  fluorescence,  while  less  brilliant  stones  show  violet.  A  bril- 
liant yellow  diamond  became  red  when  exposed  to  violet  light,  and  its 
color  turned  to  a  dull  brown.  The  action  of  violet  light  on  rubies 
makes  it  possible  to  distinguish  the  good  from  the  inferior  quality  of 
stones. 

Our  small  knowledge  of  the  internal  constitution  of  molecules  pre- 
vents the  formulation  of  a  complete  theory  of  fluorescence  and  phos- 
phorescence on  the  electron  hypothesis;  but  W.  Voigt  thinks  that  the 
two  phenomena  are  caused  by  irregular  vibrations  indirectly  excited  by 
the  incident  light. 

Electricity 

What  is  electricity?  As  a  contribution  to  the  many  hypothetical 
answers  to  this  question,  Lord  Kelvin  in  1902  offered  a  modified  one- 
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fluid  theory.  The  electric  fluid,  he  surmised,  consists  of  minute  atoms, 
all  alike,  which  he  calls  electrions.  The  electrions  are  smaller  than  the 
atoms  of  ponderable  matter  and  permeate  both  the  atoms  and  the  inter- 
atomic spaces  of  ponderable  matter.  He  assumes  that  there  is  repul- 
sions between  atoms  and  also  between  electrions,  and  that  between  atoms 
and  electrions  there  is  attraction,  the  repulsions  and  the  attractions  both 
being  in  accordance  with  the  law  of  inverse  squares. 

Hemsalech  and  Schuster  have  presented  the  results  of  their  investi- 
gations of  the  way  an  electric  spark  is  produced.  The  theory  is  as 
follows :  The  initial  discharge  pierces  the  layer  of  air  between  the  two 
electrodes ;  the  surrounding  air  becomes  incandescent,  forming  the  "  lu- 
minous path  " ;  the  space  between  the  electrodes  is  filled  with  metallic 
vapor  —  the  "  aureole  " —  produced  by  the  discharge ;  then  the  oscilla- 
tions that  follow  the  initial  discharge  traverse  the  aureole  and  reheat  it. 

A  somewhat  interesting  conclusion  was  reached  by  J.  Trowbridge. 
His  experiments  in  endeavoring  to  pass  powerful  electrical  sparks  to 
the  surface  of  water  convinced  him  that  lightning  never  strikes  the 
surface  of  the  sea.  He  could  not  pass  a  six-inch  spark  to  the  water  sur- 
face, and  he  found  it  very  hard  to  pass  powerful  sparks  from  one  stream 
of  water  to  another. 

Rontgen  Rays  and  Hertzian  Waves 

Interesting  results  have  been  announced  by  several  investigators  of 
the  Rontgen  rays.  P.  Curie  and  G.  Sagnac  have  discovered  that  sec- 
ondary rays,  from  heavy  metals  struck  by  Rontgen  Rays,  carry  nega- 
tive charges,  positive  charges  being  left  on  the  metal.  The  Rontgen 
Rays  themselves  carry  no  charges.  Radium  sends  out  a  mixture  of 
the  negative  charged  cathode  rays  and  positive  charged  rays.  The 
secondary  rays  to  which  reference  is  made  above  are  probably  a  mix- 
ture, like  the  rays  emitted  by  radium. 

The  absorbing  power  of  different  solutions  for  Rontgen  Rays  in- 
creases with  a  general  increase  of  atomic  weight  in  the  solution.  R.  K. 
McClung  and  D.  Mcintosh  made  this  discovery  while  comparing  the 
absorbing  power  of  different  solutions. 

In  the  study  of  Hertzian  waves,  K.  Wildermuth,  by  experimenting 
with  an  oscillator  in  the  form  of  two  spheres  immersed  in  oil,  the  waves 
from  which  were  carried  along  two  parallel  wires  which   were  led 
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through  a  glass  vessel  of  liquid,  measured  the  absorption  coefficients  of 
good  and  bad  conducting  liquids. 

A  new  coherer,  devised  by  E.  Branly,  consists  of  a  steel  disc  with 
three  legs  that  rest  upon  another  steel  disc.  The  legs  end  in  blunt, 
oxidized  points.  A  very  slight  tap  effects  decoherence.  The  value  of 
this  coherer  is  that  it  gives  an  increase  in  the  speed  attained,  because 
of  the  ease  of  decoherence. 

Wireless  Telegraphy 

Improvement  continues  to  be  made  in  wireless  telegraphy,  and  sev- 
eral systems  have  been  put  to  a  larger  practical  use.  Signor  Marconi 
and  other  investigators  have  devoted  much  time  to  searching  for  means 
by  which  secrecy  can  be  preserved  in  the  transmission  of  wireless  mes- 
sages. Tuning  systems  and  focusing  systems  have  been  devised,  but 
absolute  secrecy  under  all  conditions  has  not  yet  been  attained.  In 
speed,  however,  there  has  been  a  considerable  gain.  When  conditions 
were  favorable  forty  words  a  minute  have  been  sent. 

Signor  Marconi  conducted  experiments  in  long-distance  wireless 
telegraphy  between  Italy  and  England,  using  a  new  detector,  originally 
devised  by  Professor  Rutherford,  but  perfected  by  Signor  Marconi 
himself.  This  consists  of  a  partially  demagnetized  magnet,  so  sensi- 
tive to  etheric  disturbances  that  it  loses  its  magnetism  when  an  electric 
wave  strikes  it. 

During  a  voyage  from  England  to  the  United  States  Signor  Marconi 
kept  in  wireless  communication  with  his  station  at  PoldhUi  Cornwall, 
up  to  a  distance  of  2,099  miles.  Signals  detectable  at  night,  were  not 
caught  by  day.  This  strange  distinction  may  have  been  due  either  to 
the  diselectrification  of  the  transmitting  wires  by  the  actinic  rays  of 
sunlight,  or  to  the  ionization  of  the  air  by  the  sun,  with  resultantly 
weak  conductivity. 

On  this  voyage  Signor  Marconi  had  the  use  of  the  Italian  cruiser 
Carlo  Alberto  placed  at  his  disposal  by  the  King  of  Italy.  The  ap- 
paratus on  the  cruiser  was  not  powerful  enough  to  send  messages 
farther  than  a  few  hundred  miles,  but  it  continued  to  receive  messages 
all  the  way  to  the  harbor  of  Sydney,  Cape  Breton. 

When  the  Carlo  Alberto  arrived  at  Cape  Breton,  on  October  31,  the 
new  wireless  station  there  was  nearly  complete.     Signor  Marconi  in- 
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stalled  the  instruments  and  machinery,  made  the  necessary  experiments, 
and  on  December  21  the  first  official  transatlantic  wireless  messages 
were  transmitted.  Lord  Minto,  the  Governor-General  of  Canada,  sent 
greetings  to  King  Edward ;  Signor  Marconi  paid  his  respects  to  King 
Edward  and  to  the  King  of  Italy ;  the  commander  of  the  Carlo  Alberto 
also  communicated  with  the  King  of  Italy,  and  minor  messages  were 
transmitted.  At  the  close  of  the  year  Signor  Marconi  was  preparing 
to  complete  his  station  at  South  Wellfleet,  on  Cape  Cod,  Massachusetts. 
But  though  he  had  succeeded  in  sending  and  receiving  intelligible  mes- 
sages across  the  Atlantic,  the  commercial  use  of  transatlantic  wireless 
telegraphy  was  not  yet  in  sight.  Many  difiiculties  remained  to  be  over- 
come. 

Nevertheless,  Signor  Marconi  now  had  in  various  parts  of  the  world 
about  seventy  stations,  including  those  on  ships.  The  Italian  Govern- 
ment used  his  system  on  its  warships  and  paid  him  a  subsidy  of  £40,000 
annually.  He  received  from  the  British  Government  royalties  for  the 
use  of  his  instruments  on  British  warships.  Germany  and  France  did 
not  favor  the  Marconi  system,  but  gave  their  attention  to  the  Slaby- 
Arco  system,  invented  by  Professor  Slaby  and  the  Count  d'Arco.  The 
United  States  Government,  committed  to  no  system,  was  investigating 
all.  The  system  invented  by  Professor  R.  A.  Fessenden,  of  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  had  promising  features,  including  a  "magnetic  wave  de- 
tector "  which  superseded  the  more  delicate  coherer  and  allowed  greater 
speed  in  transmission.  The  wireless  system  of  Doctor  Lee  De  Forest 
worked  well  in  practice  under  severe  conditions.  Features  of  this 
system  were  the  use  of  the  alternating  current  and  the  "  step  up  "  trans- 
former, first  used  by  De  Forest  and  later  adopted,  or  closely  followed, 
by  Marconi.  This  transformer,  which  is  connected  with  a  telephone 
receiver,  has  accepted  from  forty  to  fifty  words  a  minute.  . 

Radioactivity 

The  phenomena  of  radioactivity  are  for  the  time  the  most  important 
study  of  the  chemist.  The  leading  investigators,  including  M.  Bec- 
querel  and  Professor  Rutherford,  are  convinced  that  radioactivity  is  a 
function  not  of  the  molecule,  but  of  the  atom.  This  conclusion  has  been 
reached  by  the  study  of  the  emanation  from  thorium  compounds.  This 
emanation  appears  to  be  a  gas,  and  it  excites  radioactivity  in  surround? 
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ing  objects,  depositing  on  substances  with  which  it  comes  in  contact 
some  very  active  material  which  can  be  rubbed  off  or  removed  by  acids. 
This  at  once  indicates  atomic  phenomena  and  chemical  change.  The 
inference  is  that  new  kinds  of  matter  are  thus  produced,  all  attempts 
to  explain  the  changes  by  accepted  hypotheses  having  thus  far  failed. 

If  radium  is  placed  in  a  tube  from  which  the  air  is  exhausted,  the 
pressure  gradually  increases  from  the  emanation,  and  the  glass  becomes 
phosphorescent  and  finally  is  blackened.  Estimates  of  the  density  of 
the  gas  thus  produced  vary  between  40  and  100.  The  atomic  weight 
of  radium  is  225 ;  so  that  the  gas  emanating  from  radium  is  evidently 
not  radium  vapor.  The  noticeably  radioactive  elements  appear  to  be 
all  of  high  atomic  weights. 

It  is  hard,  when  observing  phenomena  such  as  have  just  been  de- 
scribed, not  to  incline  to  a  belief  in  the  permutability  of  elements. 

II 

The  origin  of  radioactive  energy  is  a  problem  concerning  which 
practically  nothing  is  yet  known.  Of  recent  hypotheses  the  most  strik- 
ing is  that  of  the  Curies.  Each  atom  of  a  radioactive  substance,  they 
say,  acts  as  a  constant  source  of  energy.  As  to  the  origin  of  that 
energy,  two  leading  hypotheses  may  be  considered:  (i)  That  each 
radioactive  atom  possesses  as  potential  energy  the  energy  which  it  lib- 
erates; (2)  that  each  radioactive  atom  draws  its  energy  from  without, 
acting  simply  as  a  transformer  of  energy,  say,  from  the  heat  of  the  sur- 
rounding medium.  The  first  hypothesis  requires  that  in  the  course  of 
time  the  radioactivity  of  the  atom  be  exhausted.  Neither  hypothesis 
brings  the  student  much  closer  to  the  ultimate  mystery. 

Thorium 

E.  Rutherford  and  F.  Soddy  have  made  important  discoveries  con- 
cerning the  metallic  element  thorium.  Removing  the  ThX,  the  radio- 
active constituent  of  thorium,  they  found  that  after  a  time  the  radio- 
activity of  the  ThX  decreased  while  the  thorium  regained  its  activity. 
The  inference  is  that  thorium  maintains  the  greater  part  of  its  radioac- 
tivity by  constant  production  of  ThX,  radioactivity  being  the  conse- 
quence of  changes  in  which  new  types  of  matter  are  formed.  The 
activity  of  thorium  nitrate  and  thorium  chloride  is  greatly  increased 
bv  solution  in  water. 
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The  two  investigators  learned  that  thorium  carbonate  had  greatly 
varying  activity  according  to  the  way  in  which  it  was  prepared.  Study 
of  this  phenomenon  showed  that  certain  of  the  active  filtrates  contained 
no  thorium,  but  another  substance,  possessing  emanating  power  and 
radioactivity  many  hundred  times  greater  than  thorium.  The  new 
substance  has  not  yet  been  secured  in  quantities  great  enough  to  enable 
a  thorough  investigation  of  its  properties. 

Low  Temperatures 

Professor  James  Dewar's  experiments  with  low  temperatures  sup- 
plied him  with  the  principal  topic  of  his  address  as  President  of  the 
British  Association,  at  Belfast,  September  lo.  Speaking  of  Lord  Kel- 
vin's calculation  of  the  absolute  zero  as  —  273**  C,  he  said :  "  It  was  a 
great  advance  to  demonstrate  by  the  application  of  the  laws  of  ther- 
modynamics not  only  that  the  zero  of  temperature  is  a  reality,  but  that 
it  must  be  located  at  273°  below  the  freezing-point  of  water.  As 
no  one  has  attempted  to  impugn  the  solid  foundation  of  theory  and  ex- 
periment on  which  Lord  Kelvin  based  his  thermodynamic  scale,  the 
existence  of  a  definite  zero  of  temperature  must  be  acknowledged  as 
a  fundamental  scientific  fact.  .  .  .  That  the  zero  will  ever  be 
reached  by  man  is  extremely  improbable.  .  .  .  But  supposing  all 
difficulties  to  be  overcome  and  the  experimenter  to  be  able  to  reach 
within  a  few  degrees  of  the  zero,  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  he 
would  find  the  near  approach  of  the  death  of  matter  sometimes  pic- 
tured. Any  forecast  of  the  phenomenon  that  would  be  seen  must  be 
based  on  the  assumption  that  there  is  continuity  between  the  processes 
studied  at  attainable  temperatures  and  those  which  take  place  at  still 
lower  ones." 

The  value  to  science  of  experiments  with  low  temperatures  has  been 
demonstrated  by  Professor  Dewar.  Investigating  the  cubical  coeffi- 
cients of  expansion  of  ice,  carbonic  acid,  and  other  substances,  he  has 
found  that  at  no  temperature  can  ice  have  the  density  of  water  under 
one  pressure  of  one  atmosphere.  The  coefficient  of  expansion  of  car- 
bonic acid  is  the  highest  yet  determined — .0005704. 

He  has  studied  the  specific  volumes  of  nitrogen  and  oxygen  at  the 
boiHng  point  of  oxygen  —  90.5  absolute.  The  calculated  density  of 
oxygen  is  .00431;  the  calculated  specific  volume  is- 231.82.     Professor 
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Dewar's  experiments  have  given  results  differing  from  the  calculated 
figures.  Thus  he  has  found  the  density  to  be  .00442  and  the  specific 
volume  to  be  226.25.  Thus,  the  product  of  pressure  and  volume  of 
oxygen  is  diminished  by  2.46  per  cent,  at  the  boiling  point  of  oxygen. 

By  experiments  with  liquid  and  solid  hydrogen  Professor  Dewar 
has  learned  much  concerning  the  relations  of  that  element  A  majority 
of  early  investigators  thought  that,  if  hydrogen  could  ever  be  liquified 
or  solidified,  it  would  show  metallic  characteristics.  But  Odling,  in- 
dicating the  importance  of  the  chlorous  relations  of  hydrogen,  con- 
cluded that  it  was  a  neutral  or  intermediate  element,  which  in  liquid 
or  solid  form  would  not  present  the  appearance  of  a  metal.  The 
Odling  theory  is  borne  out  by  Professor  Dewar's  researches. 

By  investigation  of  the  electric  and  magnetic  properties  of  sub- 
stances at  low  temperatures  Professor  Dewar  and  Professor  Fleming 
have  found  that  electric  resistance  of  pure  metals  is  largely  dependent 
upon  the  molecular  or  atomic  motion  that  gives  rise  to  temperature. 
It  is,  however,  doubtful  whether  resistance  would  vanish  at  the  abso- 
lute zero,  leaving  all  pure  metals  as  perfect  conductors  of  the  electric 
current.  Experiments  in  magnetism  proved  that  magnetic  suscepti- 
bility varies  inversely  as  the  absolute  temperature. 

Life  at  Low  Temperatures 

Part  of  Professor  Dewar's  experiments  have  been  observations  of 
the  effects  of  very  low  temperatures  .on  living  organisms.  The  vitality 
of  a  series  of  typical  bacteria  was  not  affected  by  exposure  to  the  tem- 
perature of  liquid  air  for  twenty  hours.  The  same  conditions  existed 
at  the  temperature  of  liquid  hydrogen.  Seeds,  also,  were  frozen  in 
liquid  air  and  liquid  hydrogen  without  losing  their  power  of  germina- 
tion. Professor  Macfayden,  moreover,  has  shown  that  certain  micro- 
organisms can  be  exposed  to  the  temperature  of  liquid  air  for  six 
months  without  loss  of  vitality.  Yet  it  is  unquestionable  that  at  such 
low  temperatures  the  ordinary  chemical  properties  of  the  cell  must  be 
arrested.  The  conclusion  is  that  in  these  experiments  the  cell  is  neither 
living  nor  dead,  but  in  some  intermediate  state. 

It  is  well  known  that  certain  species  of  bacteria  are  capable  of  emit- 
ting light.  If  these  species  are  broken  up  at  the  temperature  of  liquid 
air  and  brought  back  to  ordinary  temperatures,  they  are  found  to  have 
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lost  their  light-emitting  power.  The  conclusion  is  that  the  luminosity 
is  not  dependent  upon  a  ferment,  but  is  bound  up  in  the  vital  processes 
of  the  cell,  upon  the  intactness  of  which  it  depends. 

New  Interest  in  Mendel 

New  interest  in  the  work  of  the  late  Abbe  Mendel  has  been  aroused 
recently  by  the  emphasis  laid  upon  it  by  de  Vries,  Correns,  Tschermak, 
Bateson,  and  others.  The  Austrian  botanist  published  his  experiments 
in  1865,  but  it  was  not  until  thirty-five  years  later  that  his  theories 
were  rediscovered  and  confirmed.  For  a  statement  of  Mendel's  more 
important  discoveries  we  may  quote  Castle : 

"(i)  His  law  of  dominance;  when,  for  example,  the  offspring  of 
two  parents  differing  in  respect  to  one  character  all  resemble  one 
parent,  and  possess  therefore  the  dominant  character,  that  of  the  other 
parent  being  latent  or  recessive.  (2)  In  place  of  simple  dominance, 
there  may  be  manifest  in  the  immediate  hybrid  offspring  an  intensifi- 
cation of  character,  or  a  condition  intermediate  between  the  two 
parents;  or  the  offspring  may  have  a  peculiar  character  of  their  own 
(heterozygotes).  (3)  A  segregation  of  characters  united  in  the  hybrid 
takes  place  in  their  offspring,  so  that  a  certain  per  cent  of  these  off- 
spring possess  the  dominant  character  alone,  a  certain  per  cent  the 
recessive  character  alone,  while  a  certain  per  cent,  are  again  hybrid  in 
nature." 

Head  and  Brain 

It  is  a  common  notion  that  men  of  exceptional  ability  have  heads 
larger  than  the  normal.  The  results  of  a  statistical  study  of  the  possi- 
ble relation  of  head  measurements  to  ability  were  given  to  the  Royal 
Society  in  January,  1902,  by  Professor  Pearson.  It  was  true,  he  said, 
the  professional  classes  had  a  larger  mean  head  capacity  than  the  classes 
that  worked  at  manual  labor,  but  the  difference  in  favor  of  the  pro- 
fessional classes  seemed  due  merely  to  better  physical  development, 
which,  in  turn,  was  probably  due  to  a  difference  of  nurture.  But,  tak- 
ing as  a  homogeneous  class  undergraduates  at  Cambridge,  Professor 
Pearson  grouped  his  subjects  as  honors  men  and  poll  men,  and  secured 
in  each  case  figures  showing  the  cephalic  index  and  degree,  length  of 
head  and  degree,  and  breadth  of  head  and  degree.     No  correlation  was* 
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discovered  between  ability  of  the  subject  and  the  size  or  shape  of  his 
head.  Similar  results  followed  the  classification  and  head  measure- 
ment of  students  in  lower  schools.  The  final  conclusion  was  that, 
in  the  general  population,  such  correlation  as  may  exist  between  ability 
and  the  size  or  shape  of  the  head  is  negligible. 

A  somewhat  similar  question  —  that  of  the  comparative  specific 
gravities  of  the  male  and  the  female  brain  —  was  investigated  by  R.  H. 
C.  Gumpertz.  Sir  James  Crichton  Browne  had  said  that  he  had 
found  the  specific  gravity  of  the  female  brain  less  than  that  of  the 
male  brain,  the  difference  being  in  the  gray  matter.  Experimenting 
with  the  brains  of  a  number  of  men  and  women  who  had  suffered  from 
no  brain  disorder,  Mr.  Gumpertz  determined  the  average  specific  gravi- 
ties in  the  parts  of  the  brain  named,  with  the  following  results :  Seven 
men  —  frontal  region,  1.0352;  Rolandic,  1.0365;  occipital,  1.0356; 
whole  brain,  1.0361.  Six  women  —  frontal,  1.0360;  Rolandic, 
1.0368;  occipital,  1.0365;  whole  brain,  1.0364.  The  figures  indicate, 
first,  that  the  average  specific  gravity  is  virtually  the  same  in  either 
sex  and,  second,  that  there  are  noticeable  variations  between  the  specific 
gravities  of  different  parts  of  the  same  brain  and  between  different 
brains  in  both  sexes.  The  specific  gravity  of  the  gray  matter  is  lower 
than  that  of  the  white  matter. 

Immunity 

The  results  of  recent  researches  on  the  subject  of  immunity  were 
outlined  before  the  British  Association  by  Professor  W.  C.  Halliburton. 
The  blood,  it  is  now  well  known,  can  kill  bacteria.  The  discovery  was 
first  made  during  attempts  to  use  blood  as  a  culture  for  certain  kinds 
of  bacteria,  which  died  in  this  supposedly  favorable  medium.  The 
chemical  constituents  of  the  bactericidal  substances  in  the  blood  are 
not  yet  known,  but  it  has  been  supposed  that  they  are  proteid  in  nature 
and  it  is  known  that  their  peculiar  powers  are  destroyed  at  a  tempera- 
ture much  below  that  of  boiling  water.  The  name  now  usually  given 
to  these  substances  is  bacterio-lysin.  The  bactericidal  power  is  con- 
nected with  the  alkalinity  of  the  blood.  A  healthy  person  can  resist 
bacterial  diseases  to  the  limit  of  his  supply  of  bacterio-lysin,  but  if 
the  bacteria  that  attack  him  are  sufficiently  numerous,  they  will  con- 
quer.   During  the  struggle  he  produces  more  and  more  of  the  kind 
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of  bacterio-lysin  necessary  to  defeat  the  kind  of  bacterium  that  is  at- 
tacking him.  If  he  recovers,  he  may  be  immune  from  further  attacks 
of  the  same  disease  because  he  has  developed  a  rich  supply  of  the 
kind  of  bacterio-lysin  necessary  to  destroy  the  specific  bacteria. 

To  explain  immunity,  Ehrlich  suggests  that  the  toxins  may  unite 
with  living  cells  much  as  nutritive  proteids  unite  with  them  in  the 
normal  assimilation  of  foods.  The  groups  of  atoms  that  make  such 
union  possible  he  calls  haptophor  groups.  The  atom-groups  to 
which  the  haptophor  groups  are  attached  in  the  cells  he  calls  receptor 
groups.  Now,  when  a  toxin  is  introduced  into  the  system  an  excessive 
production  of  receptors  appears  to  be  stimulated,  and  these  extra 
groups,  being  thrown  into  the  circulation,  serve  as  antitoxin,  taking  up 
part  of  the  incoming  horde  of  haptophors. 

Study  of  the  blood  serum  has  recently  lead  to  an  important  dis- 
covery, which,  to  quote  Professor  Halliburton,  was  "  suggested  by  an 
experiment  of  Tchistovitch  in  1899,  in  which  various  animals  were 
inoculated  with  eel  serum,  which  is  toxic.  He  thereby  obtained  from 
those  animals  an  antitoxic  serum,  which  produced  in  each  case  a  preci- 
pitate when  added  to  eel  serum,  but  not  when  added  to  the  blood  of 
other  animals.  In  other  words,  not  only  have  specific  antitoxins  been 
discovered,  but  also  specific  precipitins.  Numerous  observers  have 
since  found  that  this  is  a  general  rule  throughout  the  animal  kingdom, 
including  man.  If,  for  instance,  a  rabbit  is  treated  with  human  blood, 
the  serum  ultimately  obtained  from  the  rabbit  contains  a  specific  pre- 
cipitin for  human  blood.     The  great  value  of  the  test  is  its  delicacy." 

Alcohol 

The  fuel  value  of  alcohol  in  the  human  body  was  the  subject  of  an 
inquiry  by  Atwater  and  Benedict,  as  reported  in  the  proceedings  of  the 
National  Academy  of  Sciences  (American).  The  investigators  found 
that  more  than  ninety-eight  per  cent  of  the  alcohol  taken  was  oxydized 
in  the  body,  its  potential  energy  being  converted  into  kinetic  energy  with 
a  completeness  comparable  to  that  of  nutritive  substances  in  general. 
In  protecting  the  body  fat  from  consumption,  alcohol  is  apparently 
effective,  but  its  protection  of  the  body  proteids  is  less  benign. 

Professor  Atwater's  conclusions  were  resented  by  advocates  of  tem- 
perance and  total  abstinence,  who  thought  that  they  discovered  in  his 
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statements  an  argument  in  favor  of  drinking  alcoholic  beverages.  His 
position,  however,  was  purely  scientific,  and  was  quite  aside  from  the 
many  practical  reasons  against  the  indiscriminate  use  of  alcohol.  His 
concern  was  to  discover  the  actual  effects  of  moderate  quantities  of  al- 
cohol in  the  human  body. 

The  effects  of  alcohol  upon  the  weight  of  the  body  were  studied  by 
Doctor  Arthur  Clopatt,  of  Helsingfors,  who  reported  his  conclusions 
to  the  Congress  of  Finland  Physicians.  He  found  that  alcohol,  to  the 
person  who  had  become  accustomed  to  it,  was  to  a  certain  extent  a 
protector  of  nitrogenous  food.  Alcohol  had  no  noticeable  effect  in 
promoting  the  absorption  of  food  from  the  intestines. 

We  may  record,  in  this  connection,  the  preliminary  report  on  Her- 
edity in  Alcoholism  by  Doctor  T.  D.  Crothers,  chairman  of  a  committee 
appointed  by  a  Medical  Temperance  Congress  (English)  in  1888. 
During  thirteen  years,  1,744  cases  of  inebriety  were  studied.  Of  this 
number,  1,080  had  alcoholic  heredity;  390  fell  into  alcoholism  because 
of  bodily  injuries,  diseases,  or  shocks;  180  cases  began  with  starvation 
and  poisoning;  85  cases  were  due  to  ignorance  and  bad  environment; 
in  9  cases  the  causes  of  the  habit  were  top  remote  or  too  complex  to 
trace.  The  general  conclusion  was  this :  "  That  the  injury  from  alco- 
hol to  the  cells  and  nerve-tissues  is  transmitted  to  the  next  generation 
in  some  form  or  other  —  as  a  drink-craving,  a  neurosis,  or  a  mental  de- 
fect, etc. —  with  absolute  certainty."  Of  the  1,080  subjects  whose  alco- 
holic heredity  was  found  to  be  direct,  the  report  said :  "  In  most  there 
seemed  to  be  largely  transmitted  a  special  predisposition  to  find  relief 
in  spirits,  or  a  mental  diathesis  with  want  of  self-control,  and  often  a 
species  of  psychical  pain  and  unrest,  which  found  the  greatest  relief 
from  the  use  of  spirits." 

Glands  and  Secretions 

Jokishi  Takamine  has  obtained  from  the  suprarenal  gland  a  crys- 
talline substance  which  he  believes  to  be  the  active  principle  of  the 
gland.  He  has  named  it  adrenalin.  It  has  a  slightly  alkaline  reaction 
and  is  faintly  bitter  in  taste.  Its  action  as  a  vasomotor  constrictor  is 
powerful.  It  absorbs  oxygen  from  the  air.  It  is  potent  as  a  reducing 
agent  in  alkaline  and  neutral  solutions,  and  it  may  be  used  as  a  photo- 
graphic developer.     Mr.  Takamine  thinks  that  this  isolation  of  an  ac- 
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tive  principle  points  to  a  theory  that  the  actions  of  the  various  glands 
giving  internal  secretions  depend  upon  simple  chemical  substances. 

The  importance  of  the  suprarenal  glands  to  life  has  long  been 
known  and  has  again  been  demonstrated  by  Doctor  Hans  Stehl  and 
Doctor  Otto  Weiss.  Removal  of  these  glands  from  dogs,  cats,  mice, 
frogs,  etc.,  caused  muscular  weakness,  falling  temperature  and  dimin- 
ishing blood  pressure,  until  death  ensued.  No  entirely  satisfactory 
explanation  of  the  function  of  the  suprarenals  has  been  advanced. 

Professor  Schafer  and  Doctor  Magnus,  of  Heidelberg,  have  found 
that  injection  into  the  veins  of  extract  of  the  epithelial  part  of  the  pitui- 
tary body  causes  an  increase  in  the  secretion  of  urine.  The  suggestion 
is  made  that  this  diuretic  action  is  related  to  the  symptoms  of  acrome- 
galy, a  disease  in  which  the  pituitary  body  is  hypertrophied  and  the 
urinary  flow  is  greatly  increased. 

Applied  Science  and  Invention 

The  United  States  Consular  Agent  at  Rossland,  B.  C,  describes  a 
new  process  for  ore  extraction,  the  value  of  which  lies  in  the  increased 
percentage  of  recovery  of  values  and  the  higher  grade  of  concentrates 
it  produces.  The  process  appears  to  be  especially  applicable  to  low- 
grade  sulphide  ores,  particularly  such  as  have  a  tendency  to  slime  when 
crushed,  and  for  treating  tailings  from  richer  ores.  Experiments 
seem  also  to  have  demonstrated  the  feasibility  of  separating,  at  a  small 
cost,  sulphides,  such  as  copper  pyrites,  from  oxides,  etc. 

The  new  "  Elmore  "  process  is  described  as  follows :  The  ore,  hav- 
ing been  reduced  to  a  freely  flowing  pulp  (oil  and  suitably  pulverized 
ore),  passes  from  the  mill  into  the  open  end  of  a  horizontal  rotating 
drum,  inside  of  which  is  fixed  a  helix  with  cross  blades  or  buckets  that 
lift  the  pulp  to  a  certain  height  and  drop  it  again,  at  the  same  time  pro- 
pelling it  toward  the  opposite  end  of  the  drum,  thus  keeping  the  pulp 
agitated  in  the  few  seconds  required  for  its  passage.  With  the  pulp  is 
also  admitted  a  small  quantity  of  a  thick,  sticky  oil,  known  as  "  sum- 
mer drak  oil."  This  exercises  the  remarkable  property  of  picking  up 
and  holding  the  mineral  that  is  floating  about  or  suspended  in  the  pulp 
in  minute  particles.  The  oil  and  pulp  automatically  discharge  from  the 
other  end  of  the  drum  into  a  pointed  box,  in  which  the  tailings  or  rock 
at  once  settle  down  and  pass  off  with  the  water  at  the  bottom,  while  the 
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oil  floats  Up  to  the  top  and  carries  with  it  practically  all  the  values  that 
the  ore  c(Mitained. 

The  advantage  of  the  Elmore  process  is  seen  from  the  following 
that  more  than  ninety-eight  per  cent  of  the  alcohol  taken  was  oxydized 
concentration  a  loss  ranging  from  thirty  to  58.6  per  cent,  mainly  aris- 
ing from  float  mineral,  the  surface  of  the  water  being  covered  with  a 
scum  of  metallic  mineral  which  would  not  sink.  By  the  oil  process  the 
loss  was  only  from  one  to  seven  per  cent. 

Fireproofing  of  Wood 

After  exhaustive  experiments  J.  L.  Ferrell  has  found  that  sulphate 
of  aluminum  appears  to  meet  all  practical  requirements  in  the  fireproof- 
ing of  wood.  When  strongly  heated  it  leaves  an  infusible  and  non- 
conducting residue  to  cover  and  protect  the  cellular  structure  through- 
out the  wood.  As  soon  as  the  sulphate  of  aluminum  of  the  superficial 
layer  of  the  wood  impregnated  witli  this  chemical  is  decomposed  by  the 
heat  of  a  flame,  a  deposit  of  aluminum  is  formed.  In  actual  tests  it  was 
found  that  it  took  the  blue  point  of  a  Bunsen  more  than  three  hours  to 
bum  through  a  piece  of  one-inch  white  pine  saturated  with  a  solution  of 
sulphate  of  aluminum  of  thirty  degrees  B.  strength  to  a  depth  of  not 
more  than  three-eighths  of  an  inch  from  the  surface.  A  similar  piece 
of  one-inch  white  pine,  "  heart-saturated  "  with  ten  times  the  quantity 
of  sulphate  of  ammonia  (the  chemical  hitherto  found  most  effective  in 
rendering  wood  fire-resistant)  was  burned  through  by  the  flame  in 
about  seventy  minutes. 

Multiplex  Page-Printing  Telegraph 

The  late  Professor  Henry  A.  Rowland's  multiplex  page-printing 
telegraph  system  is  a  remarkable  invention.  An  alternating  current  is 
employed  which  is  altered  in  a  number  of  different  ways,  any  one  of 
which  is  used  for  sending  signals  over  a  line.  Professor  Rowland 
found  that  he  could  employ  profitably  about  208  alterations  of  the  cur- 
rent every  second.  Hence,  fifty-two  half-waves  will  pass  over  the  line 
in  one-quarter  of  a  second ;  or,  in  other  words,  any  g^oup  of  waves  will 
be  repeated  four  times  each  second.  Thus  four  operators  can  send 
four  different  signals  every  quarter  of  a  second,  and  960  different  sig- 
nals can  be  transmitted  in  one  direction  in  one  minute,  following  one 
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another  so  rapidly  that  the  four  different  operators  apparently  send 
their  signals  simultaneously.  The  system,  therefore,  is  a  multiplex 
system.  Its  total  capacity  for  one  wire  is  four  different  signals  each 
way  in  one-quarter  of  a  second.  Or,  in  other  words,  1,920  signals 
can  pass  over  the  line  in  one  minute. 

Professor  Rowland  'developed  his  system  so  that  numerals,  letters 
of  the  alphabet,  and  some  extra  signs  are  automatically  printed  in  such 
a  manner  that  each  operator,  using  an  ordinary  Remington  keyboard, 
prints  at  the  end  of  the  line  on  a  page  eight  inches  wide.  Forty  words 
a  minute  is  a  common  speed  for  a  practical  operator,  so  that  altogether 
eight  operators  can  print  over  a  single  telegraph  line  at  the  rate  of 
320  words  a  minute. 

The  page-printer,  by  which  the  forty-one  different  characters  are 
printed  in  type,  may  be  described  as  follows :  A  light  steel  type-wheel, 
about  two  inches  in  diameter,  on  the  circumference  of  which  the  forty- 
one  characters  are  engraved,  revolves  continuously  at  the  end  of  a 
horizontal  shaft.  A  light  carriage  carries  the  papers  beneath  the  type- 
wheel,  the  paper  being  fed  from  a  roll.  A  small  printing  magnet  oper- 
ates a  hammer  which  strikes  the  paper  up  against  the  lower  side  of  the 
wheel  rim  at  the  instant  when  the  character  to  be  printed  has  turned 
to  its  proper  position  above  the  hammer.  A  set  of  four  polarized  re- 
lays, called  distributing  relays,  serve  the  purpose  of  making  contacts  at 
proper  moments  for  sending  current  to  the  printing  magnet  to  print,  to 
a  liner  magnet  to  line  the  paper,  to  a  spacer  magnet  to  move  the  paper 
sidewise,  and  to  a  back  magnet  which  allows  the  carriage  to  return  the 
paper  to  a  proper  position  when  beginning  a  new  line. 

In  keyboards  of  the  latest  page-printers  contacts  are  made  elec- 
trically. Fifty-six  waves  are  divided  into  four  groups.  Of  the  waves 
in  each  group  eleven  are  used  for  the  printing ;  one  wave  in  one  of  the 
groups  is  used  for  finding  the  "letter;  and  three  waves,  one  taken  from 
each  of  the  remaining  groups,  are  reserved  for  purposes  of  special  sig- 
naling. The  signaling  can  be  effected  in  several  ways.  Morse  in- 
struments, one  at  each  end  of  the  line,  can  be  worked  duplex  at  a  slow 
speed.  It  is  preferable,  however,  to  place  at  each  end  of  the  line,  in 
addition  to  the  four  page-printers,  a  small  page-printer,  each  of  which 
prints  simultaneously  fifteen  words  a  minute.  While  the  eight  printers 
of  the  duplex  system  are  busy  with  the  transmission  of  telegrams  the 
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two  stations  can  correspond  with  each  other  regarding  business  of  the 
office  or  for  the  purpose  of  correcting  errors.  The  entire  system  might, 
therefore,  be  called  with  propriety  a  decaplex  system.  In  the  later  ma- 
chines an  additional  feature  has  been  embodied  whereby  it  is  possible  to 
record  at  the  sending  station  all  messages  that  are  transmitted. 

It  is  said  that  the  octoplex  system  can  transmit  to  greater  dis- 
tances without  relaying  than  other  multiplex  systems  hitherto  known. 

A  Propelling  Rudder 

A  Danish  engineer,  H.  C.  Vogt,  of  Copenhagen,  has  devised  a  new 
system  of  boat  propulsion,  which,  on  a  small  scale,  has  given  good  re- 
sults. A  rudder  at  the  stem  governs  the  direction  and  at  the  same  time 
propels  the  boat,  acting  somewhat  as  acts  the  tail  of  a  fish.  The  scheme 
is  too  complicated  for  full  explanation.  The  blade  of  the  rudder  is 
made  to  oscillate  by  means  of  a  shaft  which  is  operated  by  a  motor. 
The  inventor  says  that  this  method  of  propulsion  will  give  speed  about 
twenty-five  per  cent,  greater  than  can  be  got  from  the  same  horse-power 
applied  to  a  screw  propeller.  To  do  away  with  the  slight  lateral  oscil- 
lation which  his  rudder  propeller  imparts  to  the  boat,  he  suggests  that 
the  boat  be  provided  with  two  of  the  rudders,  symmetrically  placed 
with  reference  to  the  stern-post.  The  oscillating  rudder  may  be  com- 
pletely reversed,  so  as  to  drive  the  boat  backward  instead  of  forward. 

Submarine  Boats 

While  the  first  recorded  attempts  to  build  submarine  boats  date  back 
to  the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth  century,  it  is  only  within  the  last 
few  years  that  the  naval  Powers  have  displayed  real  interest  in  sub- 
marines. France  in  particular  has  allotted  much  money  and  time  to 
the  investigation  of  this  phase  of  naval  construction.  The  recent 
French  submarine  torpedo  boats  have  been  designed  by  Goubet,  Zede, 
and  Labeuf.  Secrecy  is  preserved  as  to  their  effectiveness,  but  it  is 
said  that  in  manoeuvres  they  have  won  striking  victories.  The  tenden- 
cy of  the  French  was  for  some  time  to  make  their  submarines  too  long. 
The  Gustave  Zide,  for  instance,  is  147 J4  feet  in  length  —  a  dispropor- 
tionate length  which  renders  the  vessel  unstable  when  submerged. 
More  recent  submarines  are  shorter,  and  it  is  believed  that  the  practical 
maximum  has  been  discovered  as  certainly  little  more  than  100  feet. 
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In  the  United  States  the  development  of  the  submarine  is  largely 
due  to  J.  P.  Holland.  The  Government  first  authorized  the  construc- 
tion of  a  submarine  of  the  Holland  type  in  1893,  but  the  boat  proved 
unsatisfpctory  to  the  inventor  and  after  experiment  he  refunded  the 
advances  that  had  been  made  to  him  and  began  work  on  an  improved 
vessel.  His  sixth  submarine,  the  Holland,  was  purchased  by  the  Gov- 
ernment in  1900.  She  is  53  feet  11  inches  long,  and  10  feet  in  diam- 
eter, and  when  submerged  has  a  displacement  of  74  tons.  On  the  sur- 
face she  is  driven  by  a  gasoline  engine  at  a  speed  of  eight  knots ;  when 
submerged  she  is  driven  by  an  electric  motor.  Her  armament  consists 
of  a  torpedo  tube  and  a  dynamite  gun. 

In  June,  1900,  the  Government  authorized  the  construction  of  six 
new  Holland  submarines,  to  be  known  as  Grampus,  Pike,  Adder,  Moc- 
casin, Porpoise,  and  Shark,  The  length  of  these  vessels  is  63  feet  4 
inches  over  all;  the  maximum  diameter  is  11  feet  9  inches;  the  dis- 
placement when  submerged  is  120  tons.  The  motive-power  when  run- 
ning on  the  surface  is  a  160-horse-power  single-screw,  four-cylinder. 
Otto  gasoline-engine;  when  awash  or  submerged  dependence  is  placed 
on  a  70-horse-power  electric  motor.  The  surface  speed  is  supposed  to 
be  eight  knots ;  the  awash  and  submerged  speed,  seven  knots. 

The  vessel  is  divided  into  three  main  water-tight  compartments, 
with  many  precautionary  subdivisions.  In  the  forward  compartment 
are  the  torpedo-tube,  a  series  of  flasks  of  compressed  air  for  the  use  of 
the  crew,  a  gasoline  tank  and  a  compensation  tank  to  be  filled  with  suf- 
ficient water  to  compensate  for  loss  of  weight  by  the  discharge  of  a 
torpedo.  The  central  compartment  contains  the  main  ballast  tank,  a 
compensating  tank,  the  storage  batteries,  the  torpedoes,  and  a  series  of 
air-flasks.  In  the  stern  compartment  is  the  gasoline  engine,  which  is 
perfectly  balanced  by  a  system  of  alternate  operation  in  the  four  cylin- 
ders. Submersion  of  the  boat  is  accomplished  by  filling  the  ballast 
tanks  and  giving  the  necessary  inclination  to  a  pair  of  horizontal  rud- 
ders at  the  stern.  The  trimming  and  ballast  tanks  are  used  to  keep 
the  vessel  submerged  at  the  desired  depth. 

II 

The  first  of  the  new  submarines  to  be  completed  was  the  Adder, 
Meantime  the  Government  had  been  experimenting  with  the  Fulton, 
which  Mr.  Holland's  company  had  built  on  the  same  lines. as  the  new 
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torpedo  vessels.  The  Adder  received  her  first  trials  in  the  Potomac 
River,  below  Washington,  in  May,  1902.  The  Moccasin  was  completed 
soon  afterward,  and  the  Adder  and  the  Moccasin  received  their  official 
trials  in  Peconic  Bay,  Long  Island,  during  November.  The  boats 
were  thoroughly  tested,  running  on  the  surface,  awash,  and  submerged. 
Both  the  Adder  and  the  Moccasin  exceeded  their  contract  speed.  The 
Adder  averaged  8.5  knots  an  hour  when  running  at  the  surface;  eight 
knots  an  hour  when  awash ;  and  7.23  knots  an  hour  when  totally  sub- 
merged. The  Moccasin  bettered  her  sister  vessel's  performance  by 
running  at  7.28  knots  when  totally  submerged.  The  vessels  dis- 
charged torpedoes  with  gratifying  accuracy. 

At  the  close  of  1902  France  had  forty-four  submarines  built  or 
building;  Great  Britain,  ten;  the  United  States,  seven.  Half  of  the 
British  submarines  were  of  the  Holland  type. 

What  the  submarines  may  mean  to  naval  warfare  was  indicated 
in  the  French  naval  manoeuvres  off  Hyeres,  in  August.  Two  sub- 
marines were  sent  out  from  the  harbor  to  attack  a  fleet  supposed  to 
represent  an  enemy.  The  submarines,  traveling  ten  feet  below  the 
surface,  reached  the  fleet  and,  it  was  said,  constructively  "  torpedoed  " 
three  battleships  before  their  presence  was  detected. 

Aerial  Navigation 

The  enthusiasm  of  aeronauts  in  different  countries  that  was  so 
marked  when  the  century  opened  continued  in  1902.  M.  Santos-Du- 
mont  went  to  Monte  Carlo,  at  the  invitation  of  the  Prince  of  Monaco, 
with  the  intention  of  crossing  the  Mediterranean  in  his  aeronef,  No.  6. 
He  made  a  successful  ascent  on  January  23,  sailing  above  the  bay  and 
going  a  mile  out  above  the  sea,  repeating  this  trip  several  times  during 
the  succeeding  weeks.  But  on  February  14,  while  manoeuvring  above 
the  bay  his  guide-rope  became  entangled  in  the  propeller.  Trying  to 
free  his  tackle,  M.  Santos-Dumont  turned  the  aeronef  into  a  position 
which  permitted  the  escape  of  petroleum  from  his  motor.  He  foresaw 
an  explosion,  and  pulled  the  emergency  rope,  which,  by  tearing  a  rent 
in  the  balloon,  caused  the  aeronef  to  sink  rapidly  to  the  sea.  M.  San- 
tos-Dumont was  picked  up  by  a  yacht,  none  the  worse  for  his  adven- 
ture, and  the  aeronef  was  saved.  After  slight  alterations  No.  6  was 
taken  to  the  United  States,  making  an  ascent  at  Brighton  Beach. 
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II 

The  best  performances  of  M.  Santos-Dumont  were  beaten  on  Sep- 
tember 19  by  Stanley  Spencer,  an  English  aeronaut,  using  a  dirigible 
balloon  of  his  own  invention.  He  ascended  from  the  Crystal  Palace,  at 
London,  and  proceeded  southwest  as  far  as  Harrow,  covering  in  all 
a  distance  of  about  thirty  miles.  During  the  journey  he  put  his  aeronef 
through  its  paces,  darting  hither  and  thither,  turning,  rising,  or  de- 
scending suddenly.  His  "  ship,"  which  differs  in  important  particulars 
from  the  Santos-Dumont  aeronefs,  is  described  as  follows  by  an  Eng- 
lish periodical : 

"  The  main  point  of  difference  lies  in  the  wooden  screw,  constructed 
on  the  Hiram  Maxim  system,  which  is  fixed  in  front  of  the  body  of  the 
machine  and  pulls  or  sucks  it  forward  through  the  air,  instead  of  pro- 
pelling it  from  the  rear.  The  framework  is  entirely  of  bamboos,  lashed 
and  bolted  to  one  another,  and,  with  the  exception,  of  course,  of  the 
motor  and  steering-board,  there  is  practically  no  metal  on  the  whole 
machine.  The  result  of  this  is  shown  by  the  scales.  The  total  weight, 
with  everything  fixed,  is  under  300  pounds,  the  frame  accounting  for 
125  pounds  of  this.  The  driving-power  is  furnished  by  a  Simms  petro- 
leum motor  of  thirty-five  horse-power.  The  gas-bag  is  seventy-five 
feet  in  length,  and  is  not  covered  with  netting,  it  being  found  difficult 
to  enclose  properly  a  balloon  of  elongated  shape.  When  the  aeronauts 
desire  to  descend,  air  is  pumped  into  the  envelope  from  a  hand  machine 
in  the  car  as  the  gas  is  allowed  to  escape,  in  order  that  the  balloon 
may  always  remain  taut.  Automatic  valves  release  gas,  should  the 
pressure  become  too  great.'* 

Mr.  Spencer  made  a  second  successful  trip  of  twenty-six  miles  on 
October  20. 

Two  prominent  aeronauts  lost  their  lives  during  ascensions  in  1902. 
Augusto  Severo,  like  Santos-Dumont  a  Brazilian,  made  an  ascent  on 
May  12  from  the  aerodrome  at  Vaurigard.  He  turned  his  balloon 
toward  Issy,  but  some  unexplained  accident  occurred  a  few  minutes 
later.  There  was  a  flash  of  flame,  an  explosion,  and  Severo  and  his 
machinist  were  dropped  to  the  Avenue  du  Maine,  1,500  feet  below,  and 
killed. 

Senhor  Severo's  air-ship,  La  Paix,  was  a  huge  affair,  looking  much 
like  the  aeronefs  of  M.  Santos-Dumont.     The  gas-bag  was  98^^  feet 
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long  and  forty  feet  in  diameter.  There  were  six  screw  propellers,  one 
at  the  stern  of  the  balloon,  one  at  the  stem,  one  at  the  stem  of  the 
car,  one  that  aided  in  ascending  and  descending;  and  one  on  each 
side,  working  laterally,  that  were  used,  instead  of  a  rudder,  for  steering. 

On  October  13  Baron  de  Bradsky  Laboun  and  his  assistant  were 
killed  at  St.  Cloud.  The  wires  that  held  the  car  and  machinery  to  the 
gas-bag  broke  under  a  strain  due  to  the  action  of  the  ascensional  screw. 
This  air-ship  possessed  certain  novel  features,  but  in  its  brief  perform- 
ance it  did  not  work  well,  obeying  neither  the  rudder  nor  the  big  pro- 
peller, which  was  twelve  feet  in  diameter. 

Ill 

An  interesting  opinion  as  to  the  sanatory  effects  of  ballooning  was 
offered  to  the  French  Academy  of  Medicine,  in  August.  Doctor 
Naugier  had  experimented  to  discover  the  effects  of  balloon  ascensions 
on  the  human  system.  He  said  that  ascensions  acted  as  a  powerful 
tonic,  causing  a  great  increase  in  the  number  of  red  corpuscles  in  the 
blood,  this  beneficial  result  continuing  for  some  days  after  the  experi- 
ment. It  was  his  belief  that  five  balloon  excursions,  lasting  two  hours 
each,  would  benefit  an  anaemic  patient  as  much  as  three  months  in  the 
mountains.  He  proposed  that  the  municipality  provide  a  balloon  for 
the  treatment  of  poor  people  who  could  not  afford  to  go  to  the  country. 
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THE  WAR  AGAINST  DISEASE 

The  practical  value  of  the  investigations  which  placed  upon  the 
mosquito  the  responsibility  for  yellow  fever  (See  "Our  Own  Times," 
Volume  I.)  was  thoroughly  established  by  reports  made  public  in  1902. 
Yellow  fever  had  been  endemic  in  Havana  since  the  middle  of  the 
Eighteenth  Century.  After  the  American  occupation  an  epidemic 
broke  out.  Major  Gorgas,  who  became  chief  sanitary  inspector  of 
the  city  in  February,  1899,  put  into  strict  effect  regulations  for  the 
isolation  of  every  case  and  in  the  event  of  death  and  burial  sanitary  pre- 
cautions including  disinfection  of  rooms  occupied  by  patients.  But, 
while  improved  sanitation  was  lowering  the  general  death-rate,  none 
of  the  preventive  measures  then  known  to  science  checked  the  spread 
of  the  dreaded  fever.  In  1900  there  were  1,244  cases,  with  310  deaths. 
And  all  the  time  more  non-immunes  were  coming  from  other  countries, 
creating  a  situation  favorable  to  a  still  more  serious  epidemic  in  1901. 

But  about  this  time  the  Army  Board's  investigations  showed  that 
yellow  fever  infection  was  due,  and  perhaps  solely  due,  to  the  bite  of  a 
mosquito.  So  Governor-General  Wood  authorized  Major  Gorgas  to 
try  prevention  in  accordance  with  the  new  theory.  An  ordinance  was 
issued,  requiring  the  inhabitants  to  keep  all  water  receptacles  free  from 
mosquitoes,  and  inspectors  saw  to  it  that  the  ordinance  was  enforced. 
The  surfaces  of  puddles  and  cesspools  were  covered  with  oil,  and 
persons  who  failed  to  comply  with  the  regulations  were  fined.  All 
rooms  occupied  by  fever  patients  were  carefully  screened,  and  infected 
buildings  were  disinfected  by  a  fumigation  that  destroyed  mosquitoes. 

The  new  regulations  went  into  operation  on  February  27,  190 1.  In 
January  there  had  been  twenty-four  cases  of  yellow  fever ;  in  February, 
eight.  During  the  succeeding  months  the  record  of  cases  was  as  fol- 
lows:   March,  two;  April,  three;  May,  two;  June,  none;  July,  four; 
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August,  six ;  September,  one ;  October,  November,  and  December,  none. 
In  November,  1902,  Major  Gorgas  said,  before  the  New  York  Academy 
of  Medicine :  "  It  is  now  over  a  year  since  the  last  case  of  yellow 
fever  occurred  in  Havana,  and  if  the  disease  can  be  kept  out  of  the  city 
for  twenty  years,  I  think  yellow  fever  will  be  completely  exterminated 
in  North  America,  for  Havana  has  been  the  great  center  of  infection." 

The  question  of  yellow-fever  prevention  in  accordance  with  the  mos- 
quito theory  was  taken  up  by  the  Annual  Conference  of  State  and  Pro- 
vincial Boards  of  Health,  which  met  in  October,  1902,  at  New  Haven, 
Connecticut.  Major  Gorgas  offered  the  following:  resolution :  "  That, 
in  view  of  the  establishment  of  the  fact  that  yellow  fever  is  transmitted 
only  by  the  mosquito,  this  conference  is  of  the  opinion  that  there  is  no 
longer  necessity  for  the  disinfection  of  clothing  in  yellow-fever  cases, 
bedding  fabrics,  or  effects  of  any  kind,  but  simply  to  take  measures 
looking  to  the  control  of  the  sick  and  the  extermination  of  infected  mos- 
quitoes. In  cases  in  which  non-immunes  have  been  exposed  to  in- 
fection, they  should  be  observed  during  the  period  of  incubation." 

This  resolution  was  entered  in  the  proceedings  as  the  report  of  the 
Committee  on  Yellow-Fever  Resolutions;  the  Conference  did  not  act 
upon  it  in  such  a  way  as  to  be  committed  to  the  theory  that  the  mos- 
quito is  the  sole  cause  of  yellow  fever.  At  the  meeting  of  the  American 
Public  Health  Association  at  New  Orleans,  in  December,  a  skeptical 
minority  prevented  the  adoption  of  a  similar  resolution.  Certainly 
there  was  little  reason  why  the  yellow-fever  quarantine  should  not  be 
maintained  until  repeated  investigations  had  established  the  sole  culpa- 
bility of  the  mosquito  beyond  all  doubt. 

Tuberculosis 

The  first  International  Conference  on  Tuberculosis  was  held  at 
Berlin,  Germany,  in  October,  1902.  Professor  Frankel  said,  in  his 
opening  address :  "  There  are  some  points  in  the  etiology  of  tubercu- 
losis which  are  still  unknown,  but  nobody  nowadays  doubts  that  the 
bacillus  tuberculosis  is  the  essential  cause  of  the  disease,  and  that  the 
destruction  of  all  the  bacilli  would  mean  the  extinction  of  tuberculosis. 
.  .  .  It  should  be  the  aim  of  the  national  societies  to  popularize  the 
prevention  of  tuberculosis  by  the  education  of  public  opinion." 

The  delegates  presented  reports  showing  the  progress  made  by  dif- 
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ferent  European  countries  in  establishing  sanatoria  for  tuberculous 
patients.  France  has  28  sanatoria,  of  which  two  are  for  paying 
patients;  Sweden,  3,  with  500  beds  altogether;  Austria,  i,  with  130 
beds;  Switzerland,  7,  with  416  beds,  besides  12  private  sanatoria;  Nor- 
way, 8;  England,  3,250  beds,  of  which  1,000  are  for  free  patients. 

II 

The  doubt  thrown  in  1901  by  Doctor  Koch  on  the  previously  ac- 
cepted theory  that  bovine  tuberculosis  might  be  transmitted  to  human 
beings  led  to  several  elaborate  investigations  intended  to  test  the  validity 
of  the  German  scientist's  conclusions.  The  Jenner  Institute  of  Preven- 
tive Medicine,  at  London,  conducted  experiments  under  the  direction  of 
Lord  Lister.  Of  eight  pigs  inoculated  with  tuberculous  human  sputum, 
seven  developed  unmistakable  tuberculous  lesions  and  disease  of  the 
lungs.  Three  other  pigs,  which  were  fed  with  the  sputum,  developed 
local  tuberculous  lesions.  So  the  pig,  at  least,  may  contract  tubercu- 
losis from  human  patients.  But,  to  quote  the  report :  "  The  human 
tubercle  bacillus  is  not  markedly  exalted  in  virulence  for  the  calf  by  a 
single  passage  through  the  pig,  cat,  rabbit,  or  rat.  At  the  same  time 
the  experiments  show  that  the  human  tubercle  bacillus  is  by  no  means 
innocuous  to  the  calf,  as  the  control  animal  infected  directly  with  sputum 
contracted  an  extensive  glandular  tuberculosis." 

The  same  question  of  the  inter-transmission  of  human  and  bovine 
tuberculosis  was  taken  up  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  British  Medical 
Association.  Doctor  J.  Hamilton  said  that  by  thorough  experiment 
he  had  proved  the  possibility  of  causing  general  tuberculosis  in  a  calf 
by  the  local  infection  from  human  sputum  in  another  calf.  The  human 
bacillus  required  some  time  to  become  acclimated  in  a  calf,  but  in  the 
end  caused  the  disease.  Other  investigators  reported  similar  results. 
Yet  Doctor  Koch,  speaking  before  the  Congress  at  Berlin,  reiterated 
strongly  the  views  he  had  expressed  at  London  in  1901,  and  argued 
that  severe  sanitary  measures  against  tuberculous  cattle  were  unneces- 
sary. 

Malignant  Growths 

There  are  few  diseases  concerning  which  less  has  been  learned  than 
cancer.  Failure  to  discover  the  cause  of  this  terrible  scourge  has,  how- 
ever, led  scientists  merely  to  redouble  their  efforts.     There  is  a  cancer- 
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research  laboratory  at  Buffalo,  subsidized  by  the  State  of  New  York. 
Germany  has  an  organization  for  the  establishment  of  similar  labora- 
tories at  the  hospitals ;  England  is  planning  the  endowment  of  labora- 
tories ;  in  France  cancer  research  has  been  in  progress  for  some  time, 
the  hospitals  cooperating. 

The  Cancer  Commission  of  the  Harvard  Medical  School  reports 
that  two  years  of  study  of  cancer  etiology  have  merely  increased  the 
doubt  of  the  investigators  as  to  the  theory  of  parasitic  origin.  At  the 
Buffalo  laboratory,  however,  the  belief  has  grown  that  the  disease  is  in- 
fectious. Leopold,  of  Dresden,  implanted  in  a  rat  some  tissue  from  a 
carcinoma.  Two  months  later  the  animal  died  from  a  large  tumor 
which  proved  to  be  an  adenosarcoma,  the  experimenter  being  led  to  be- 
lieve that  "  blastomycetes  may  be  the  cause  of  malignant  new  growths  in 
man ;  they  may  convey  the  disease  by  inoculation  from  man  to  animal, 
producing  exactly  similar  new  growths  which  are  fatal  to  the  animals 
affected." 

Doctor  Henry  Morris,  speaking  before  the  British  Medical  Associ- 
ation on  the  treatment  of  malignant  growths,  said  that  the  serum  treat- 
ment was  absolutely  useless  in  carcinoma;  that  of  cases  of  spindle- 
celled  sarcoma,  not  one-half  disappeared  under  treatment  with  Coley's 
fluid ;  that  Beatson's  treatment  acts  favorably  only  in  cases  of  mammary 
carcinoma,  and  but  a  small  proportion  of  those ;  that  for  rodent  ulcer  the 
most  successful  treatment  is  Finsen's  light  and  X-rays.  The  surest 
treatment  of  any  form  of  cancer  is  to  excise  it  at  an  early  stage  in  its 
development. 

The  Samuel  D.  Gross  prize  of  $1,000,  awarded  every  five  years  to 
the  competitor  who  has  made  the  most  valuable  original  research  in 
surgery  went  to  Doctor  R.  H.  M.  Dawbam.  His  claim  to  credit  was 
contained  in  a  treatise  entitled  "  The  Treatment  of  Certain  Malignant 
Growths  by  Excision  of  Both  External  Carotids."  The  head  receives 
its  chief  blood  supply  through  the  carotid  arteries.  The  common  or 
main  carotid  divides  part  of  the  way  up  the  neck  into  a  deep  branch, 
which  practically  supplies  only  the  brain  and  the  eye,  and  a  superficial 
or  external  branch,  which  supplies  the  remaining  parts  of  the  face  and 
head.  The  operation  described  by  Doctor  Dawbam  consists  in  the 
cutting  out  of  the  entire  length  of  the  external  carotids  on  both  sides 
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of  the  neck,  and  doing  it  with  little  loss  of  blood.  The  cancerous 
growths  which  it  is  thus  desired  to  cure  shrink  and  become  inactive, 
because  their  blood  supply  is  stopped.  When  the  first  operations  by 
this  method  were  performed  it  was  feared  that  the  patients  might  suffer 
from  mortification  of  the  nose,  the  tongue,  or  other  parts  which  would 
be  deprived  of  blood.  But  it  has  been  shown  that  through  various 
remaining  small  channels  there  is  a  slight  circulation  —  enough  to  keep 
alive  the  normal  flesh,  but  not  enough  to  nourish  so  vascular  a  thing 
as  a  cancer. 

Serum  Treatments 

Reports  of  continued  experiments  with  antityphoid  serum,  are  in 
the  main,  favorable.  Doctor  A.  E.  Wright,  of  the  English  Army  Medi- 
cal School  at  Netley,  says  that  in  almost  every  epidemic  where  the 
serum  has  been  used,  the  result  of  its  use  has  been  to  diminish  the 
number  of  cases  at  least  by  fifty  per  cent  and  often  by  a  larger  per- 
centage, and  there  has  also  been  a  diminution  of  the  mortality  rate. 
"  It  may  be  taken,"  he  says,  "  that  in  the  aggregate  the  proportion  of 
deaths  to  cases  among  the  inoculated  is  approximately  half  that  among 
the  uninoculated."  The  serum,  by  diminishing  the  number  of  cases 
and  lowering  the  mortality  in  cases  that  occur,  produces  a  total  decrease 
in  typhoid  mortality  of  about  seventy-five  per  cent.  There  is  a  certain 
degree  of  risk  in  protective  inoculation,  especially  where  too  large  a 
dose  is  inoculated,  or  a  normal  dose  too  soon  repeated,  or  where  the 
patient's  vitality  is  low.  An  adequate  method  of  standardization  of  the 
vaccine  is  necessary,  as  well  as  a  better  knowledge  of  the  changes  pro- 
duced in  the  blood  by  inoculation  and  of  the  process  of  immunization  in 
actual  typhoid  attacks. 

Statistics  gathered  by  Doctor  Alexander  Crombie  from  the  cases 
of  250  officers  invalided  from  South  Africa  during  the  Boer  War,  are 
less  favorable  than  those  gathered  by  Doctor  Wright.  Doctor  Crombie 
found  that  inoculation  was  a  definite  advantage  to  patients  under  thirty 
years  of  age,  the  subsequent  occurrence  of  the  disease  being  twenty- 
seven  per  cent  as  compared  with  fifty-one  per  cent  among  the  unin- 
oculated.  But  a  second  inoculation,  according  to  Doctor  Crombie,  in- 
creases the  susceptibility  of  the  patient.  Also,  in  patients  more  than 
thirty  years  of  age  the  advantage  lies  with  the  uninoculated,  the  inci- 
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dence  of  the  disease  being  only  14.3  per  cent  with  the  uninoculated  as 
compared  with  24.7  per  cent    with  the  inoculated. 

Doctors  Poynton  and  Paine  announced  in  the  London  Lancet, 
August  2,  1902,  that  they  had  found  a  definite  germ  present  in  cases  of 
acute  rheumatism.  It  is  a  diplococcus,  cultures  of  which,  when  inocu- 
lated into  rabbits,  produce  rheumatic  symptoms.  Based  on  the  germ 
theory  of  rheumatism  is  Menzer's  curative  serum,  described  in  a  Ger- 
man publication.  By  scraping  the  tonsils  of  rheumatic  patients  the 
germ  is  secured.  It  is  cultivated,  and  then  injected  in  graduated  doses 
into  animals.  An  antibacterial  serum  (disinfectant,  not  antitoxic)  is 
thus  secured.  When  introduced  into  the  body  of  a  rheumatic  patient 
the  serum  first  tends  to  increase  the  inflammation,  but  later  subdues  it. 
Menzer  treated  twenty  patients  with  the  serum.  The  symptoms  of 
the  disease  were  not  changed  until  the  convalescent  stage,  but  there- 
after convalescence  was  invariably  more  rapid  than  usual,  and  unat- 
tended with  relapses.  Chronic  cases  which  had  resisted  other  treat- 
ments yielded  to  the  serum. 

Smallpox 

The  importance  of  vaccination  as  a  preventive  of  smallpox  has  been 
questioned  in  many  quarters.  But  there  is  further  proof  of  the  value 
of  the  method  in  reports  from  medical  officers  in  Porto  Rico.  Not  long 
after  the  Spaniards  left  the  island  in  1898  the  smallpox  broke  out,  and 
by  the  beginning  of  1899  an  extensive  epidemic  was  in  progress.  A 
system  of  compulsory  vaccination  was  promptly  instituted,  and  by  July 
I,  1899,  out  of  a  total  population  of  960,000,  about  860,000  had  been 
vaccinated.  In  the  following  two  and  one-half  years  the  smallpox 
mortality  was  two  a  year,  as  against  a  previous  smallpox  mortality  of 
more  than  600  a  year. 

The  discussion  of  compulsory  vaccination  has  been  unusually  active 
because  of  the  smallpox  epidemic  in  England  and  the  United  States  in 
1901.  The  section  in  State  Medicine  at  the  meeting  of  the  British 
Medical  Association  adopted  the  following  resolution :  "  That,  inas- 
much as  there  is  strong  evidence  to  show  that  the  effect  of  infant 
vaccination  has  very  largely  lost  its  effect  after  ten  or  twelve  years, 
it  is  desirable  that  all  children  should  be  vaccinated  at  the  age  of 
twelve." 
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Intraspinal  Ancesthesia 
In  reference  to  this  novel  and  very  suggestive  anaesthetic  method 
we  may  quote  Doctor  H.  LittIewood*s  account  of  his  experiences  in 
operating  at  the  Leeds  (England)  General  Infirmary.  "  I  do  not 
think/'  he  says,  "  tliat  I  have  ever  been  more  impressed  in  my  life 
than  I  was  with  my  first  case  [of  operation  on  a  patient  under  intra- 
spinal anaesthesia],  and  I  believe  that  all  who  saw  the  operation  were 
equally  impressed.  It  was  difficult  to  realize  that  within  a  few  min- 
utes of  introducing  a  third  of  a  grain  of  cocaine  into  the  spinal  canal 
one  could  deliberately  amputate  through  the  knee-joint,  the  patient 
being  conscious  all  the  time,  and  yet  not  feeling  any  pain." 

The  Sleeping  Sickness 

In  certain  parts  of  Africa  there  is  a  strange  disease  which  travelers 
have  variously  called  the  "  sleeping  sickness,"  "  negro  lethargy,"  or 
"  sleeping  dropsy."  The  most  noticeable  symptom  is  the  tendency  of 
the  victim  to  spend  most  of  the  time  in  a  lethargic  slumber.  In  the 
early  stages  of  the  disease  he  may  to  some  extent  overcome  the  desire 
.to  sleep,  but  the  sleeping  fits  become  more  frequent,  and  finally  he  sleeps 
virtually  all  the  time,  though  it  is  possible  to  arouse  him  even  in  the 
last  stages.  The  disease  is  nearly  always  fatal.  Toward  the  end  it 
creates  heavy  mental  depression,  and  sometimes  insanity.  Negroes 
are  not,  as  was  first  supposed,  the  only  sufferers  from  the  disease. 

The  comparative  rarity  of  the  sleeping  sickness  and  its  limitation 
to  quarters  seldom  visited  by  pathological  investigators  long  hindered 
a  systematic  and  thorough  study  of  its  etiology  and  treatment.  But 
in  recent  years  it  has  made  such  ravages  in  Uganda  and  Angola  and 
on  Princess  Island  that  both  Great  Britain  and  Portugal  sent  out  com- 
missions to  study  it. 

The  British  Commission  has  concluded  that  the  sleeping  sickness  is 
a  form  of  meningo-cephalitis.  Treatment,  says  the  report,  "  will  be 
difficult,  but  may  be  possible  in  the  early  stages."  Of  the  pathological 
conditions  in  the  bodies  of  those  who  have  died  from  the  disease,  the 
most  marked  are  found  in  the  brain.  The  cephalo-rachidian  fluid  is  in 
greater  quantity  than  normal,  and  is  somewhat  turbid.  The  mem- 
branes of  the  brain  are  more  or  less  inflamed,  and  the  brain  substance 
is  infiltrated  with  leucocytes. 
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In  support  of  the  bacterial  theory  of  the  disease  the  Commission 
found  in  different  parts  of  the  brain  —  in  the  medullary  capillaries,  in 
the  vessels  of  the  pia  mater,  in  the  cephalo-rachidian  fluid,  and  in  the 
brain  substance  —  a  diplo-streptococcus,  cultures  of  which  proved  fatal 
to  mice,  though  rabbits  were  only  slightly  affected  and  guinea-pigs  and 
pigeons  were  not*  affected  at  all. 

Hard  labor,  poor  food,  and  bad  sanitation  appear  to  be  predisposing 
causes.     There  is  little  doubt  that  the  disease  is  contagious. 

Bloodless  Surgery 

The  visit  of  Doctor  Adolf  Lorenz,  of  Vienna,  to  the  United  States 
in  1902  directed  popular  attention  to  the  method  of  bloodless  surgery 
of  which  he  has  for  a  decade  been  the  most  distinguished  exponent. 
He  came  to  perform  in  Chicago  an  operation  on  a  child  of  a  wealthy 
family.  When  the  work  for  which  he  came  was  done  he  was  at 
liberty  to  return  to  Austria,  but  that  was  not  his  idea  of  professional 
courtesy  and  duty.  Instead,  he  spent  several  weeks  in  operating  with- 
out charge  on  children  of  poor  parents  in  the  hospitals  of  Chicago  and 
other  cities,  making  plain  to  American  surgeons  the  manipulations  by 
which  he  deals  with  congenital  dislocation  of  the  hip  and  similar 
troubles.  His  visit  aroused  considerable  enthusiasm,  not  only  among 
surgeons  and  among  the  families  who  directly  benefited  by  his  skill, 
but  among  the  people  at  large,  who  saw  in  him  an  apostle  of  service, 
as  well  as  a  man  of  interesting  personality,  who  had  made  an  important 
contribution  to  surgical  science. 

Doctor  Lorenz  began  his  career  as  a  surgeon  at  Vienna.  His  skin, 
however,  was  peculiarly  sensitive,  and  the  antiseptics  then  in  use 
caused  in  him  a  form  of  eczema  which  put  ordinary  surgery  out  of  the 
question  for  him.  He  had  already  given  his  attention,  on  the  advice 
of  Professor  Albert,  to  orthopedic  surgery,  and  had  become  a  promi- 
nent operator  in  the  method  of  reducing  congenital  dislocations  by 
means  of  the  knife.  Now  he  devoted  himself  to  the  method  devised 
by  Professor  Hoffa,  then  of  Wiirzburg,  for  the  reduction  of  disloca- 
tions. He  modifi'jd  and  improved  the  Hoffa  method,  and  it  is  now 
known  as  the  Hofla-Lorenz  method.  Out  of  this  developed  his  own 
**  bloodless  "  method,  in  which  the  knife  was  altogether  discarded.  The 
first  "  bloodless  "  operation  was  performed  at  Vienna  in  1892,  and  was 
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first  called  to  the  attention  of  the  profession  at  the  Congress  of  the  Ger- 
man Association  of  Surgeons,  at  Berlin,  in  1896.  From  the  start  Doc- 
tor Lorenz  made  a  high  percentage  of  more  or  less  complete  cures.  He 
taught  his  method  to  others,  and,  indeed,  the  operation  was  performed 
in  the  United  States  as  long  ago  as  1896  by  Doctor  George  R.  Elliott, 
one  of  Doctor  Lorenz's  pupils. 

Doctor  Paci,  an  Italian  surgeon,  claims  to  have  discovered  the  same 
method  in  1888.  His  operation  is  also  bloodless,  but  it  differs  in  cer- 
tain respects  from  the  Lorenz  method,  and  is  said  to  be  less  effective. 

Though  the  Lorenz  method  is  also  used  in  the  treatment  of  other 
bone  and  joint  deformities,  and  even  of  wryneck,  its  principal  applica- 
tion has  been  to  the  reduction  of  congenital  dislocation  of  the  hip. 
The  hip  joint  is  a  ball-and-socket  joint,  the  protuberance  at  the  end  of 
the  femur,  or  thigh-bone,  normally  fitting  into  the  acetabulum,  a  hem- 
ispherical depression  in  the  pelvic  bone.  In  congenital  dislocation  the 
ball  and  the  socket  are  separated,  either  because  of  malformation 
of  one  or  both  of  the  bones  or  because  of  an  accident  before  birth,  and 
the  arrangement  of  the  muscles  commonly  brings  the  head  of  the  femur 
too  far  upward  and  to  one  side  of  the  normal  position.  The  result 
of  this  condition  is  a  deformity  which  may  or  may  not  disable  the 
subject. 

The  first  stage  in  the  Lorenz,  or  bloodless,  operation  is  to  stretch 
and  tear  the  muscles  of  the  thigh  until  the  femur  can  be  brought  to  its 
normal  position.  The  child  —  the  operation  is  useless  after  the  age 
of  eight  or  nine  years  —  is  put  under  the  influence  of  an  anaesthetic. 
An  assistant  holds  the  pelvis  firmly.  The  operator  raises  the  leg  for- 
ward and  upward  until  the  foot  touches  the  shoulder.  Then  the  child 
is  laid  on  its  face  and  the  leg  is  pulled  backward  and  upward.  Finally 
the  leg  is  stretched  away  from  the  other  leg.  These  stretchings  and 
pullings  are  performed  gradually,  the  muscles  being  kneaded  mean- 
time. The  movements  are  continued  until,  the  muscles  are  flaccid. 
Usually  the  skin  shows  the  effect  of  bruises,  and  sometimes  it  is 
broken.  The  effect  of  the  manipulations  is  to  stretch  and  tear  the 
muscles  until  they  exert  no  interfering  pull  on  the  femur.  It  is  clear 
that  great  strength  is  essential  to  the  successful  operator. 

The  next  step  is  to  draw  down  the  femur  and  manipulate  it  until 
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it  drops  into  the  socket.  This  event,  which  is  the  climax,  so  to  speak, 
of  the  operation  proper,  is  signalled  by  a  welcome  click. 

The  muscles  are  not  yet  in  a  condition  to  make  the  new  joint 
stable.  To  prevent  redislocation  the  leg  is  drawn  out  sidewise  to  an 
angle  of  ninety  degrees,  and  is  held  in  this  position  by  a  plaster  cast. 
As  soon  as  the  child  has  recovered  from  the  shock  of  the  operation 
it  is  encouraged  to  use  its  leg,  and  if  the  treatment  is  successful, 
strength  gradually  comes  to  the  new  joint.  The  early  use  of  the  limb 
is  important  to  the  thorough  establishment  of  the  joint.  The  plaster 
cast  is  kept  in  position  for  from  six  months  to  two  years.  Doctor 
Lorenz  says  that  he  obtains  a  cure  in  sixty  per  cent  of  his  cases. 

When  Doctor  Lorenz  arrived  in  Chicago,  though  he  was  eminent 
in  his  profession,  the  Illinois  Board  of  Health  required  him  to  take 
out  a  license  to  practice  his  profession  in  the  State.  This  technical 
insistence  was  scoffed  at  by  many  people;  but  Doctor  Lorenz  took 
his  examination  as  seriously  as  a  tyro,  and  assisted,  with  the  best  of 
taste,  in  the  safeguarding  of  an  important  protective  law. 
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RELIGION 

On  February  20,  1902,  began  the  twenty-fifth  year  of  Leo  XIII.  on 
the  pontifical 'throne.  The  pontifical  jubilee  was  proclaimed  on  March 
3,  the  anniversary  of  Pope  Leo's  coronation.  Only  one  Pope  —  Pius 
IX.,  the  immediate  predecessor  of  Leo  XIIL —  has  occupied  the  throne 
for  more  than  twenty-five  years,  which  is  the  length  of  reign  attributed 
by  tradition  to  St.  Peter.  The  year  was  active  with  pilgrimages  and 
celebrations.  The  aged  Pontiff,  though  not  unbent  by  the  weight  of 
his  years,  retained  the  vitality  necessary  to  his  participation  in  the 
numerous  ceremonies.  Fi'rst  came  the  Lombard  delegation,  on  Feb- 
ruary 20,  and  about  the  same  time  the  Belgian  delegation,  with  all 
the  Belgian  bishops.  The  representatives  of  the  foreign  historical  in- 
stitutes were  received  in  audience  on  May  4. 

The  celebration  of  the  jubilee  by  the  Romans  occurred  on  July  6. 
The  assembly  was  made  up  from  all  classes  of  citizens,  50,000  tickets 
having  been  distributed.  On  this  occasion  the  papal  benediction  was 
pronounced  in  public  for  the  first  time  since  the  breach  of  the  Porta 
Pia.  For  many  years  the  blessing  had  been  given  only  in  the  interior 
of  St.  Peter's,  but  on  this  day  Leo  XIII.  blessed  the  great  throng  of 
faithful  Catholics  in  the  open  courtyard  of  the  belvedere  of  the  Vatican. 
The  crowd  was  so  enormous  that  not  all  of  those  who  had  been  invited 
were  able  to  gain  admittance.  The  fountain  in  the  court  had  been 
transformed  into  a  beautiful  mass  of  flowers.  Order  was  maintained 
by  the  Swiss  Guards  in  full  uniform,  the  Palatine  Guard,  and  the 
gendarmes.  The  gallery  arranged  for  the  reception  of  the  Pope 
was  covered  with  crimson  velvet,  fringed  with  gold,  and  was  canopied 
above.  Rich  tapestries  completed  the  decoration.  Posted  in  separate 
parts  of  the  court  were  the  pupils  of  the  Schola  Cantorum,  the  religious 
orders,  the  feminine  schools,  the  seminaries  and  the  colleges,  the  pic- 
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turesque  effect  being  further  heightened  by  the  fifteen  banners  of  the 
different  wards  and  the  flags  and  standards  of  the  various  Catholic 
associations  and  circles  of  Rome. 

At  five  p.  m.  Leo  XIIL,  preceded  by  his  court,  and  accompanied 
by  Cardinal  RampoUa  and  many  other  cardinals  and  prelates,  entered 
the  gallery.  Hardly  had  the  waxen  face  of  the  Pope  appeared 
when  deafening  applause  broke  forth,  with  cries  of  "  Long  live  Leo 
XIIL,"  together  with  an  indescribable  salute  of  waving  handkerchiefs 
and  banners.  Three  hundred  choristers  sang  a  special  song.  Then 
the  Pope,  supported  by  his  steward  and  by  the  Lord  Qiamberlain, 
descended  from  the  throne  to  give  the  blessing,  all  in  the  court  pros- 
trating themselves  and  remaining  in  profound  silence.  In  a  robust 
voice  the  Pope  pronounced  the  formula,  and  the  people,  rising  to 
their  feet,  again  burst  into  applause,  while  the  Pope  energetically  waved 
both  hands  in  frank  and  happy  salutation. 

The  Irish  pilgrims  were  received  in  the  Hall  of  Audience  on  Oc- 
tober 25.  There  were  500  delegates  —  members  of  the  Irish  party  in 
Parliament,  of  the  larger  Irish  municipalities,  the  officials  of  smaller 
cities,  and  of  county  councils  and  other  administrative  bodies. 

The  visit  made  to  the  Pope  by  the  Syrian  Patriarch  of  Antioch 
was  an  event  of  significance.  He  brought  rich  offerings,  and  he  was 
accompanied  by  several  bishops  and  prominent  persons  of  the  patri- 
archate. It  had  been  the  earnest  desire  of  Leo  XIIL  to  reunite  the 
Eastern  and  Western  churches,  and  the  Patriarch's  assurances  of  effort 
in  the  same  direction  were  a  source  of  gratification  to  the  Pope. 

II 

There  were  several  important  changes  in  the  administrative  per- 
sonnel during  the  war.  In  August  Mgr.  Guidi  was  appointed  Apos- 
tolic Delegate  to  Manila.  Born  in  1852,  from  1879  on  he  filled  various 
diplomatic  posts,  being  Secretary  of  Extraordinary  Ecclesiastical  Af- 
fairs at  the  Vatican  when  he  was  sent  to  Manila.  Father  Pius  Meyer, 
a  native  of  Wiirtemberg,  was  elected  in  October  Prior-General  of  the 
General  Chapter  of  the  Carmelites.  Four  religious  orders  —  the  Do- 
minicans, the  Capuchins,  the  Carmelites,  and  the  Salvatorians  —  are 
now  headed  by  Germans.  Father  Pius  Meyer,  moreover,  for  many 
years  lived  in  the  United  States,  holding  there  the  offices  of  Provincial 
and  Commissary-General. 
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The  sudden  death  of  Cardinal  Ledochowski,  in  July,  necessitated 
the  appointment  of  a  new  chief  of  the  Propaganda.  The  nomination 
went  to  Cardinal  Gotti,  a  self-made  man,  son  of  a  workingman  at 
Genoa,  who,  after  a  career  of  distinguished  service,  became  Prior- 
General  of  the  Carmelites,  and  after  completing  special  work  by  bring- 
ing out  of  confusion  the  affairs  of  the  church  in  Brazil  was  made 
Cardinal  and  was  soon  after  named  chief  of  the  important  Congrega- 
tion of  Bishops  and  Regulars  whose  particular  duty  it  is  to  regulate  the 
religious  orders  and  to  settle  the  differences  that  arise  between  the 
orders  and  the  bishops  and  secular  clergy. 

The  promotion  of  Cardinal  Gotti  caused  several  changes  in  the 
Sacred  College,  Cardinal  Gotti  being  replaced  by  Cardinal  di  Pietro 
(one  of  the  few  Cardinals  who  remained  attached  to  the  interests 
of  Cardinal  RampoUa,  the  Papal  Secretary  of  State),  and  Cardinal 
Vincent  Vannutelli  becoming  Chief  of  the  Council.  Cardinal  Gotti  now 
became  the  more  prominent  as  a  possible  successor  to  Leo  XIII. 

Ill 

As  to  the  progress  of  the  church  in  different  countries  during  the 
year,  brief  notes  may  be  recorded.  In  the  United  States  the  Catholic 
population  was  estimated  as  10,976,757.  Archbishop  Corrigan,  of  New 
York,  died  on  May  5.  His  successor  was  the  Right  Rev.  J.  M.  Farley, 
Auxiliary  Bishop  of  New  York,  who  was  appointed  Archbishop  in 
September.  Archbishop  Feehan,  of  Chicago,  died  on  July  12,  and  was 
succeeded  by  Bishop  J.  E.  Quigley,  of  Buffalo.  Bishop  T.  M.  Leni- 
han,  of  Cheyenne,  Wyoming,  died,  and  the  Rev.  J.  J.  Keane,  of  Minne- 
apolis, Minnesota,  was  appointed  to  the  vacant  see.  Bishop  George 
Montgomery,  of  Los  Angeles,  California,  was  appointed  coadjutor  to 
Archbishop  Riordan,  of  San  Francisco,  with  the  right  of  succession. 
Vicar-General  J.  N.  Stariha,  of  the  archdiocese  of  St.  Paul,  Minnesota, 
was  appointed  Bishop  of  the  newly  erected  see  of  Lead  City,  in  the 
diocese  of  Sioux  Falls,  South  Dakota.  Vicar-General  W.  J.  Kenney, 
of  the  diocese  of  St.  Augustine,  Florida,  was  appointed  Bishop  of  St. 
Augustine.  Late  Vice-Rector  Garrigan,  of  the  Catholic  University, 
was  appointed  Bishop  of  the  newly-erected  see  of  Sioux  City,  Iowa. 
Cardinal  Gibbons  celebrated,  on  October  3,  his  twenty-fifth  anniversary 
as  Archbishop  of  Baltimore.  This  was  his  third  silver  jubilee.  In 
1886  occurred  his  twenty-fifth  anniversary  as  a  priest;  in  1893,  his 
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twenty-fifth  anniversary  as  a  bishop.  Bishop  W.  G.  McCloskey,  of 
Louisville,  Kentucky,  celebrated  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  his  entrance 
into  the  priesthood.  Mgr.  Diomed  Falconio,  who  had  been  Papal  Dele- 
gate to  Canada  since  October  12,  1899,  on  November  20  entered  upon 
his  duties  as  Papal  Delegate  to  the  United  States,  in  succession  to 
Cardinal  Martinelli. 

The  Catholic  population  of  Canada  number  2,228,997  —  nearly  half 
the  total  population  of  the  country.  The  most  important  change  in 
administration  in  1902  was  the  appointment  of  Mgr.  Donato  Sbaretti 
to  succeed  Mgr.  Falconio  as  Apostolic  Delegate  to  Canada.  Archbishop 
Sbaretti  was  Auditor  of  the  American  Delegation  under  Cardinal 
Satolli,  and  afterward  was  Bishop  of  Havana,  Cuba. 

In  Ireland,  the  aged  Doctor  McEvilly,  Archbishop  of  Tuam,  died 
on  November  26.  He  was  known  as  author  of  commentaries  on  the 
Scripture.  Archbishop  T.  W.  Croke,  of  Cashel  and  Emly,  died  on 
July  22,  As  to  England,  it  is  noteworthy  that  the  Roman  church 
claims  a  larger  numerical  following  in  that  country  than  existed  at  any 
time  before  the  Reformation.  In  Scotland,  Archbishop  Eyre,  of  Glas- 
gow, died.  German  Catholics  lost  the  Archbishop  of  Cologne,  Mgr. 
Hubert  Simar,  who  died  on  May  23.  The  Emperor  of  China  con- 
ferred upon  Bishop  Anger,  of  South  Shantung,  the  button  of  the 
first  rank,  in  recognition  of  his  endeavors  to  foster  peaceable  relations 
between  Christian  converts  and  the  unconverted  natives.  There  are 
in  China  904  European  Catholic  missionaries  and  417  native  priests, 
who  are  organized  under  forty-six  apostolic  vicarships. 

IV 

The  great  problem  before  the  Roman  church  in  1902  was  the  anti- 
congregation  movement  in  France  and  Spain,  and  the  beginnings  of 
similar  agitation  in  other  Catholic  countries.  The  political  features  of 
that  movement  have  been  outlined  in  another  chapter.  As  to  the  atti- 
tude of  the  Vatican,  it  may  be  said  that  there  was  a  difference  of  opin- 
ion as  to  the  extent  to  which  Catholic  protests  should  be  pressed.  Leo 
XIII.  and  his  immediate  advisers  insisted  upon  a  policy  of  passive 
dignity.  They  evidently  recognized  the  significance  of  the  French 
Associations  law  as  a  further  blow  at  the  temporal  authority  remaining 
to  the  church,  and  doubtless  they  foresaw  that  the  agitation  would  not 
cease  until  the  complete  separation  of  church  and  state  in  France  should 
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be  accomplished.  But  they  also  realized  their  own  helplessness,  and  saw 
that  the  encouragement  of  active  opposition  to  the  new  law  could  at 
best  result  in  an  unchristian  civil  warfare,  which  would  ultimately  hurt 
rather  than  help  the  church.  Therefore  they  discouraged  the  aims  of 
zealous  prelates,  who  desired  to  insist  upon  what  they  regarded  as 
their  rights.  Yet,  as  the  reader  will  recall,  French  Catholics  in  many 
instances  allowed  their  zeal  to  carry  them  away,  despite  the  advice  of 
their  superiors. 

Of  the  seventy-nine  bishops  resident  in  France,  seventy- four  signed 
a  petition,  requesting  Parliament  to  authorize  the  congregations  that 
had  sought  authorization.  The  Council  of  State  condemned  the  sign- 
ers of  the  petition  on  the  ground  that  they  had  abused  their  position. 
The  state  stipends  of  Archbishop  Petit,  of  Besangon ;  Bishop  Touchet, 
of  Orleans;  the  Bishop  Bardel,  of  Seez  (the  three  prelates  whom  the 
Government  believed  to  be  the  prime  movers  in  the  affair),  were  cut 
off.  The  Combes  Ministry  was  absolutely  uncompromising  toward 
the  religious  orders,  and  their  supporters.  Naturally,  for  the  time 
being,  many  thousands  of  children  were  forced  to  go  without  school 
facilities,  and  the  charitable  work  which  had  been  administered  by  cer- 
tain of  the  orders  was  stopped. 

But  in  Spain  the  protests  of  the  Vatican  against  any  attack  upon 
the  orders  proved  to  be  more  effective.  It  was  finally  agreed  that  the 
only  requirement  for  authorization,  besides  canonical  approval,  should 
be  civil  registration  —  which  the  civil  authorities  could  not  refuse. 

The  Anglican  Church 

The  share  of  the  laity  in  the  councils  of  the  Church  of  England  has 
long  been  an  unsettled  question.  The  report  of  the  Joint  Committee 
of  Convocation  on  the  Position  of  the  Laity,  as  submitted  in  1902, 
began  with  an  historical  sketch  of  lay  participation  in  church  councils 
from  the  earliest  times.  It  was  shown  that  the  importance  of  the  lay- 
men in  the  councils  began  to  diminish  after  the  Council  of  Nicaea,  and 
was  practically  eliminated  under  the  mediaeval  Popes.  The  direct  share 
of  the  laity  in  ecclesiastical  affairs  was  not  restored  by  the  Reforma- 
tion. More  recently,  political  changes,  impairing  the  parochial  organ- 
ization of  the  church,  have  taken  from  the  laity  such  influence  in  the 
parish  as  had  remained  to  it  from  mediaeval  times.     "The  time  has 
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come,"  said  the  Joint  Committee,  "  for  the  creation  of  a  representative 
assembly  which  shall  be  coordinated  under  episcopal  authority.  This 
would  be  a  wise  reversion  not  only  to  old  Anglican  tradition,  but  to 
those  primitive  Church  principles  which  our  national  Church  always 
desires  to  follow." 

Discussion  of  the  lay  franchise  was  prominent  in  the  Convocations. 
At  the  sessions  of  the  Convocation  of  Canterbury  in  July  the  lower 
house  adopted  resolutions  urging  Parliament  to  pass  "  an  enabling  act 
empowering  the  two  convocations  to  reform  themselves  and  to  sit  to- 
gether " ;  that  "  it  is  desirable  that  a  national  council  shall  be  formed, 
fully  representing  the  clergy  and  laity  of  the  Church  of  England  " ;  and 
"  that  it  is  desirable,  without  traversing  in  any  way  the  historic  position 
and  rights  of  convocation,  that  a  representative  assembly  of  lay- 
men, duly  elected,  and  possessing  statutory  authority,  .shall  be  formed 
in  each  of  the  two  provinces,  and  so  associated  with  the  convocations 
that  in  either  province  the  Archbishop  shall  summon  the  House  of  Lay- 
men to  consult  and  debate  with  the  houses  of  convocation,  and  that 
the  two  Archbishops,  acting  together,  shall,  as  occasion  requires,  gather 
all  the  houses  of  the  provinces  for  a  joint  session  as  a  national  church 
council." 

A  joint  meeting  in  July  of  the  Convocation  of  Canterbury  and  the 
Convocation  of  York,  including  both  Houses  of  Laymen,  debated  at 
length  the  question  of  the  lay  franchise.  Resolutions  were  adopted, 
declaring  that  "  the  [lay]  electors  should  be  of  full  age  and  have  been 
baptized  and  confirmed,  and  should  declare  in  writing  that  they  are 
bona  fide  members  of  the  Church  of  England  " ;  also,  that  the  repre- 
sentatives chosen  by  the  electors,  in  addition  to  the  qualifications  already 
described,  should  be  communicants. 

Protestant  Union 

The  admission  of  Nonconformist  bodies  to  the  Anglican  communion 
was  strongly  urged  by  a  minority  of  Churchmen,  among  whom  the 
Rev.  H.  H.  Henson,  Canon  of  Westminster,  was  especially  prominent. 
Canon  Henson  had  already  given  in  print,  as  follows,  the  essence  of  his 
contention  [Fortnightly  Review,  December,  1901] :  "The  theory  of 
the  National  Church,  which  is  now  in  the  ascendant,  prohibits  inter- 
communion with  non-episcopal  bodies,  to  which,  indeed,  it  denies  the 
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name  and  attributes  of  churches.  Nonconformists  are  held  to  be  schis- 
matics; non-episcopal  orders  are  held  to  be  no  orders;  and  the  holy 
communion  administered  in  the  non-episcopal  churches  is  held  to  be 
irregular,  and  perhaps  invalid.  The  prevailing  Anglican  doctrine  in 
these  matters  has  retrograded  to  the  intolerance  which  was  paramount 
at  the  end  of  Queen  Anne's  reign,  and  none  the  less,  the  fashion  of 
the  hour  is  to  refer  to  Nonconformists  in  terms  of  respect,  and  even 
affection.  This  is  an  unwholesome  and  demoralizing  situation.  Fra- 
ternal language  cannot  remain  without  some  practical  expression.  It 
is  not  consistent  with  self-respect  to  exchange  compliments  and  con- 
gratulations with  fellow-Christians  whom,  none  the  less,  you  repel  from 
communion  and  officially  regard  as  schismatics.  Now  the  inevitable 
expression  of  Christian  fraternity  is  the  common  reception  of  the  Lord's 
Supper.  It  was  so  in  the  Apostolic  age ;  it  has  remained  so  ever  since. 
At  present  courteous  language  and  obliging  manners  are  concealing 
a  situation  which  tends  to  become  painfully  hypocritical.  I  conceive 
that  religion  can  dispense  with  compliment,  and  the  less  fine  sentiment 
the  better  in  the  absence  of  charity." 

Canon  Henson's  arguments  were  variously  received.  Said  the 
Bishop  of  Durham :  "  The  rule  of  the  rubric  is  a  domestic  rule  of 
the  Church  of  England,  and  a  very  wholesome  one.  But  both  Anglican 
history  and  the  equity  of  the  case  are  for  me  conclusive  that  it  is  not 
a  rule  to  be  pressed  against  Christian  guests  from  other  communions." 
"  We  must  not  merely  get  rid  of  episcopalian  exclusiveness,  but  of 
ministerial  exclusiveness  generally,"  commented  the  Very  Rev.  W.  H. 
Freemantle,  Dean  of  Ripon.  "  The  universal  priesthood  of  believers 
must  become  a  reality." 

But  against  such  favorable  pronouncements  must  be  measured  a 
strong  dissent.  The  Very  Rev.  W.  R.  W.  Stephens,  Dean  of  Win- 
chester, for  example,  raised  the  objection  that  the  proposed  concession 
would  eventually  mean  the  admission  into  the  episcopal  ministry,  with- 
out reordination,  of  men  who  had  not  been  episcopally  ordained. 
[Fornightly  Review,  January,  1902].  "  Now,  would  these  concessions 
be  too  heavy  a  price  to  pay  for  the  supposed  possible  advantages  to  be 
derived  from  the  absorption  of  many  rival  denominations  into  one 
comprehensive  organization  ?    I  reply  emphatically,  *  Yes ' ;  and  this 
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for  several  reasons,  although  the  primary  one  really  includes  and  car- 
ries with  it  all  the  others.  The  radical  objection  to  the  proposal  is 
that  it  would  violate  one  of  the  most  fundamental  and  immemorial 
traditions  of  church  life.  The  principle  of  the  Christian  ministry,  as  it 
has  been  delivered  to  us  by  continuous  tradition,  is  that  the  authorit)* 
to  exercise  a  sacred  office,  and  dispense  spiritual  gifts,  must  be  derived 
from  above  and  not  from  below.  Thus  the  transmission  of  ministerial 
authority  from  the  higher  power  to  the  lower  has  been  the  standard 
law  of  the  church  from  the  beginning.  For  any  one  to  take  this 
honor  upon  himself,  or  to  have  it  conferred  upon  him  by  those  who 
have  not  themselves  received  it  from  a  higher  power,  is  a  violation 
of  the  church's  order,  a  breach  in  the  continuity  of  the  church's  life." 

The  question  came  up  for  discussion  at  the  Church  Congress,  which 
met  at  Northampton,  October  7,  and  as  might  be  inferred,  there  was 
a  wide  difference  of  opinion  among  the  speakers.  Stripped  of  verb- 
iage, the  issue  lay  between  the  principle  of  regular  delegation  of 
priestly  authority  through  successive  generations  and  the  free  recog- 
nition of  individual  authority  derived  through  direct  surrender  to  the 
divine  Will. 

Ritualism 

Attacks  upon  ritualistic  tendencies  in  the  Anglican  church  were 
continued  in  1902  with  considerable  ardor.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
year  the  especial  center  of  controversy  was  the  election  of  the  Rev. 
C.  A.  Gore,  D.  D.,  Canon  of  Westminster,  to  be  Bishop  of  Worcester. 
Doctor  Gore  was  elected  by  the  dean  and  chapter  of  the  diocese,  on 
the  nomination  of  the  Crown.  Before  the  confirmation  of  the  election 
ten  protests  were  filed  by  different  societies  and  individuals,  the  specific 
objections  being  that  Doctor  Gore,  who  took  part  in  preparing  the 
book  "  Lux  Mundi,"  had  therein  used  language  which  tended  to  shake 
the  faith  of  believers ;  that  he  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Monastic 
Celibate  Society ;  that  he  had  taught  the  doctrine  of  the  material  pres- 
ence in  the  Sacrament.  On  technical  rulings  these  charges  were  not 
permitted  to  interfere  with  the  confirmation  and  enthronization  of  the 
Bishop.  The  objectors  might  have  appealed  from  the  decision  of  the 
Court  of  King's  Bench  (to  which  they  had  unsuccessfully  applied 
for  a  mandamus  directing  the  Primate  and  the  Vicar-General  to  hear 
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the  objections)  to  the  Court  of  Appeal,  and  ultimately  to  the  House 
of  Lords,  but  it  was  decided  to  drop  the  protests. 

One  of  the  objectors,  as  may  be  inferred,  was  the  well-known  anti- 
ritualist,  John  Kensit,  who,  with  his  "  Wycliffite  Preachers,"  continued 
his  radical  campaign  of  interrupting  ritualistic  services  with  loud 
denunciations.  In  September  Mr.  Kensit's  son,  J.  A.  Kensit,  was 
sentenced  at  Liverpool  to  imprisonment  for  three  months,  on  a  charge 
of  holding  anti-ritualistic  meetings  which  tended  to  breaches  of  the 
peace.  He  refused  to  give  sureties  or  find  bail.  His  father  thereupon 
appealed  to  the  Home  Secretary  and  other  members  of  the  Govern- 
ment, characterizing  his  son's  imprisonment  as  a  menace  to  liberty  of 
speech.  He  asserted  that  the  severest  of  the  charges  against  the 
younger  man  had  been  that  he  read  from  the  Prayer  Book  a  sentence 
in  which  masses  were  described  as  "  blasphemous  fables  and  danger- 
ous deceits."  To  the  Home  Secretary  was  sent  a  petition  with  100,000 
signatures,  but  the  Home  Secretary  said  that  the  case  was  one  in 
which  he  could  not  interfere.  Even  Nonconformists  joined  with  the 
anti-ritualists  in  asserting  that  the  commitment  was  a  grave  miscar- 
riage of  justice. 

John  Kensit  went  to  Liverpool  to  visit  his  son  in  prison.  While  he 
was  at  Birkenhead  there  was  a  demonstration  against  him  and  his 
"  VVycliffitcs."  Some  one  in  the  mob  struck  him  on  the  head  with 
a  chisel.  This  assault,  perhaps,  hastened  his  death,  though  the  actual 
cause  was  pneumonia,  with  which  he  came  down  at  the  time.  He 
died  on  October  8.  In  early  life  a  draper's  assistant,  Kensit  had  for 
many  years  identified  himself  with  anti-ritualistic  agitation.  His 
methods  savored  of  riotous  irregularity  and  lawlessness.  After  his 
death  his  son  was  released  from  prison  by  order  of  the  Home 
Secretary. 

Growth  of  American  Churches 

Statistics  of  the  growth  of  the  churches  of  the  United  States  in 
1901,  and  the  order  of  denominational  rank  in  1890  and  1901  were 
published  by  the  Rev.  H.  K.  Carroll,  D.  D.,  the  well-known  religious 
statistician.  At  the  end  of  1900,  according  to  Doctor  Carroll's  figures, 
there  were  altogether  27,360,610  church  members  in  the  United  States. 
At  the  end  of  1901  the  number  was  28,090,637  —  a  gain  of  730,027, 
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or  2.67  per  cent.  This  percentage  was  greater  than  the  gain  in  popu- 
lation, which  was  estimated  as  2.18  per  cent,  on  the  basis  of  the 
annual  rate  of  increase  in  population  between  1890  and  1900. 

Doctor  Carroll  thinks  that  the  figures  given  for  the  increase  of 
Roman  Catholic  membership  during  the  year  (468,083)  are  too  high, 
in  the  cases  of  a  large  proportion  of  the  dioceses  the  figures  including 
the  growth  of  more  than  one  year.  Next  to  the  growth  of  the  Roman 
Catholics,  the  largest  percentage  of  growth  in  1901  was  that  of  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  the  figures  being  31,341,  or  four  per  cent. 
The  accessions  to  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  appear  to  have  come 
from  the  Methodist,  Presbyterian,  Baptist,  Congregationalist,  and  other 
denominations  rather  than  from  the  non-church-going  element. 

The  Disciples  of  Christ,  whose  membership  is  almost  wholly  in 
the  Middle  West,  have  almost  doubled  their  number  of  followers  since 
1890,  having  in  1901  nearly  1,200,000  communicants.  Doctor  Carroll 
credits  the  Christian  Scientists  with  a  membership  of  48,930,  an  in- 
crease during  the  year  of  13,980.  These  figures  are  smaller  than  the 
estimates  of  many  Christian  Scientists,  and,  of  course,  do  not  include 
the  many  who  are  not  actual  communicants  yet  are  in  a  greater  or  less 
degree  interested  in  the  church.  The  total  Lutheran  growth  in  1901, 
as  distributed  among  twenty-two  different  Lutheran  Sects,  was  36,101. 
Doctor  Carroll  estimates  that  in  Utah  and  neighboring  States  there  are 
about  300,000  Mormons.  It  is  said  that  Mormon  missionaries  re- 
ported 65,000  converts  in  1901.  The  membership  of  the  Quakers 
diminished  during  the  year  by  923. 

The  numerical  rank  of  the  principal  churches  at  the  beginning  of 
1902,  according  to  Doctor  Carroll,  was  as  follows:  Roman  Catholic, 
9,158,741  communicants ;  Methodist  Episcopal,  2,762,291 ;  Regular  Bap- 
tist, South,  1,664,108;  Regular  Baptist,  colored,  1,610,801;  Methodist 
Episcopal,  South;  1,477,180;  Disciples  of  Christ,  1,179,541;  Regular 
Baptist,  North,  1,005,613;  Presbyterian,  North,  999,815;  Protestant 
Episcopal,  750^799.  ij 

To  Doctor  Carroll's  figures  we  may  add  the  comparative  statistics 
collected  by  E.  M.  Camp,  President  of  the  Church  News  Association, 
and  published  in  the  Church  Economist.  Mr.  Camp  points  out,  first, 
that  church  membership  has  kept  pace  with  the  growth  in  population. 
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Between  i860  and  1900  the  population  of  the  United  States  increased 
nearly  two  and  one-half  times.  Now,  the  Congfregationalists  are  a 
denomination  that  many  observers  have  supposed  to  be  losing  ground ; 
yet  in  the  period  1860-1900  the  ratio  of  growth  in  Congregationalist 
membership  was  a  fraction  greater  than  the  ratio  of  population  growth. 
In  the  same  period  Presbyterian  membership  increased  from  276,306 
to  1,025,388;  the  Protestant  Episcopalians  from  146,600  to  714,575; 
the  Lutherans  from  232,780  to  1,665,878.  "  If,  now,  the  Baptist,  the 
Methodist  Episcopal,  the  Disciples  of  Christ,  and  the  Roman  Catholic 
growth  be  added,  not  to  mention  smaller  bodies,  all  of  which,  save 
Unitarians  and  Quakers,  have  held  their  own  or  grown  proportionately, 
it  will  be  found  that  growth  in  church  membership  during  the  last 
forty  years  of  the  Nineteenth  Century  stands  to  the  phenomenal  popu- 
lation growth  in  round  numbers  as  sixteen  to  five." 

The  Protestant  Episcopal  Church 

There  were  a  number  of  important  changes  in  the  Episcopate  of 
the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  1902.  Bishop  F.  McN.  Whittle, 
of  the  Diocese  of  Virginia,  died  on  June  18,  and  was  succeeded  by  the 
Right  Rev.  R.  A.  Gibson.  The  Rev.  C.  M.  Beckwith  was  elected 
Bishop  of  Alabama;  the  Rev.  C.  S.  Olmstead  became  Bishop-Coadju- 
tor of  Colorado;  the  Rev.  H.  B.  Restarick,  of  San  Diego,  California, 
became  Missionary  Bishop  of  Hawaii.  The  Rev.  William  Cabell 
Brown  declined  his  election  as  Missionary  Bishop  of  Porto  Rico,  and  in 
his  stead  was  elected  the  Rev.  James  H.  Van  Buren.  The  Rev.  N.  S. 
Thomas  declined  the  election  as  first  Bishop  of  the  missionary  district 
of  Salina,  Western  Kansas,  and  the  Rev.  S.  M.  Griswold,  Archdeacon  of 
Albany,  was  elected  in  his  stead. 

The  House  of  Bishops  recommended  the  consecration  of  three 
bishops  for  the  Mexican  Church,  subject  to  the  consent  of  a  majority 
of  the  bishops  of  the  church.  A  constitutional  majority  of  the  House 
of  Bishops  was  reported  to  have  recorded  themselves  in  favor  of  the 
plan,  but  later,  owing  to  the  desire  of  several  bishops  to  withdraw 
tfieir  consent,  a  majority  declared  in  favor  of  further  consideration. 
Accordingly,  in  October,  the  House  of  Bishops  appointed  a  Commis- 
sion of  the  Mexican  Church,  to  enquire  into  the  situation  and  present 
a  report. 
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The  Baptists 

Without  entering  into  American  Baptist  statistics,  we  may  state 
that  the  various  departments  reported  favorable  progress.  A  joint 
conference  of  the  Publication  Society,  the  Missionary  Union,  and  the 
Home  Mission  Society  was  held  at  St.  Paul,  Minnesota,  on  May  12. 
The  several  societies  had  referred  to  this  conference  the  report  of  the 
commission  on  Systematic  Benevolence.  The  commission  was  discon- 
tinued, on  its  own  recommendation,  and  the  continuance  of  its  work 
was  entrusted  to  a  committee  on  Christian  stewardship,  made  up  of 
seven  members  from  each  of  the  three  societies. 

The  Southern  Baptist  Convention  held  its  forty-seventh  annual 
session  at  Asheville,  North  Carolina,  on  May  8.  James  P.  Eagle, 
former  Governor  of  Arkansas,  was  elected  President.  The  missionary 
societies  and  the  Sunday  School  Board  reported  receipts  in  excess  of 
those  of  the  preceding  year.  The  convention  of  1901  had  ordered 
that  twenty-five  missionaries  be  sent  to  the  foreign  field.  It  was  now 
reported  that  twenty  had  been  sent,  while  six  others  were  under  ap- 
pointment. 

The  Negro  Baptists  reported  a  membership  of  1,800,000  at  the 
close  of  1901.  The  figure  is  perhaps  exaggerated  by  about  200,000, 
but  even  when  corrected  it  indicates  a  marvellous  growth. 

Baptists  in  Great  Britain  gained  more  than  7,000  members  in  1901, 
making  the  total  membership  at  the  close  of  the  year  about  373,000. 
The  annual  spring  session  of  the  Baptist  Union  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  met  on  April  27,  with  the  Rev.  J.  R.  Wood  as  president  for 
the  year.  There  was  much  discussion  of  the  mooted  education  bill, 
then  before  Parliament.  As  will  appear  in  the  ensuing  chapter,  this 
measure  provoked  the  strongest  objection  among  Nonconformists. 
The  Baptist  Union,  at  the  spring  session,  passed  a  resolution  protest- 
ing against  the  bill.  Again,  at  the  autumn  session,  which  was  held 
October  6-9,  the  bill  was  a  subject  of  keen  discussion. 

The  Congregationalists 

The  most  significant  Congregationalist  activity  is  that  of  the  Ameri- 
can Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions,  the  Ninety-Third 
Annual  meeting  of  which  was  held  at  Oberlin,  Ohio,  October  14-17, 
1902.    Receipts  for  the  year,  not  including  money  for  the  debt,  were 
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reported  in  total  as  $741,454,  an  increase  of  $44,083  over  the  preced- 
ing year.  The  debt  of  $102,341  was  paid  largely  through  a  collection 
taken  at  the  board's  meeting  in  1901,  and  there  remained  of  the  debt 
money  a  surplusage  of  $1,310.  Receipts  from  all  sources,  including 
money  for  the  debt  payment,  therefore  amounted  to  $845,105.  The 
expenditures  were  $741,303.  The  American  Board  is  represented  in 
twenty  mission  fields.  It  supports  loi  stations,  1,301  out-stations, 
and  1,679  places  for  stated  preaching.  Including  missionaries  and 
assistants  sent  from  the  United  States  with  the  larger  number  of  native 
preachers,  catechists,  etc.,  the  force  of  workers  in  the  fields  num- 
bered 4,130. 

The  report  of  a  deputation  which  had  been  sent  to  visit  the  mis- 
sions in  India  and  Ceylon  was  presented  to  the  Prudential  Committee 
of  the  Board.  The  deputation  found  conditions  as  hopeful  as  could 
have  been  expected.  The  Christian  movement  in  India  appears  to 
have  gained  with  every  decade.  The  great  majority  of  converts  have 
come  from  the  lower  castes,  but  interest  has  lately  been  spreading 
among  the  Brahmans.  In  one  of  the  American  Board's  schools  chil- 
dren from  eighteen  different  castes  live  together.  On  this  point  the 
deputation  made  the  following  recommendation :  "In  the  effort  to 
carry  the  Gospel  to  the  needy,  no  caste  should  be  overlooked.  A 
Christian  community  drawn  from  various  existing  castes  will  neces- 
sarily be  stronger  than  if  confined  to  any  single  class,  trade,  or  caste." 

The  work  of  Christian  education  in  India  was  progressing  so 
rapidly  that  the  deputation  said :  "  The  time  has  passed  when  mis- 
sions should  provide  free  education  to  all  who  are  willing  to  attend 
mission  schools.  As  the  course  of  study  rises  so  as  to  include  English, 
which  already  has  a  recognized  commercial  value,  the  fees  demanded 
should  be  increased  so  as  to  cover,  in  a  larger  measure,  the  increased 
expense  of  the  higher  courses." 

II 

In  England  the  great  administrative  question  among  the  Cong^e- 
gationalists  was  the  question  of  union.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Joseph  Parker 
had  submitted  to  the  churches  and  County  Unions  proposals  for  union, 
under  the  following  heads:  Names  —  The  United  Congregational 
Church ;  Constitution  —  To  be  the  confederation  of  the  Congregational 
churches  of  England  and  Wales ;  Administration  —  The  churches  thus 
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confederated  shall  appoint  a  general  council,  in  whom  shall  be  vested 
full  powers  of  administration;  this  general  council  to  meet  at  least 
once  each  year.  The  council  would  have  to  do  with  such  questions  as 
the  admission  of  the  proper  men  into  the  ministry,  the  administration 
of  Congregational  societies  and  institutions,  and  the  conduct  of  home 
and  foreign  missions. 

As  to  these  proposals  there  was  a  divergence  of  opinion  among 
the  Churches  and  County  Unions.  The  majority  of  votes,  however, 
favored  some  plan  for  closer  federation,  and  so,  at  the  annual  assem- 
bly of  the  Congregational  Union  of  England  and  Wales,  which  was 
held  at  London  in  May,  1902,  the  following  resolution  was  adopted: 
*'  That  the  General  Committee  of  the  Union,  having  already  carefully 
considered  various  branches  of  Congregational  reform,  and  having 
consulted  the  churches  on  Doctor  Parker's  proposal,  is  hereby  re- 
quested to  prepare  a  scheme  which  may  serve  to  unite  Congregational 
churches  more  closely  for  common  purposes.  And  to  this  end  the 
General  Committee  is  authorized  to  appoint  a  special  committee  of 
twenty-four,  not  more  than  sixteen  of  whom  shall  be  members  of  its 
own  body,  to  draft  proposals  for  its  consideration.  The  General  Com- 
mittee shall  report  its  recommendations  to  the  assembly  as  early  as 
practicable." 

The  Congregational  Union  at  this  spring  session  took  action  by 
resolution  against  the  education  bill.  Again,  at  the  autumn  meeting, 
which  was  held  jointly  with  the  Congregational  Unions  of  Scotland 
and  Ireland,  the  bill  was  the  leading  topic  of  discussion  and  was  dealt 
with  in  very  specific  resolutions. 

Ill 

The  Congregational  Church  at  Gainsborough  celebrated,  with 
commemorative  services  at  the  John  Robinson  Memorial  Church,  on 
June  8,  its  tercentenary.  It  was  at  Gainsborough,  in  the  church  of 
which  John  Robinson  was  pastor,  that  the  "  American  Pilgrims " 
worshipped  before  their  flight  to  Holland.  The  Memorial  Church  was 
built  in  1897  by  the  aid  of  contributions  from  both  English  and  Amer- 
ican Congregationalists. 

The  tercentenary  was  attended  by  delegates  and  officials  from  the 
Congregational  churches  of  Great  Britain  and  America.  Features  of 
the  services  were  the  tercentenary  sermon  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Fairbaim,  of 
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Oxford,  and  the  unveiling  of  a  bronze  tablet,  placed  in  the  church  vesti- 
bule in  commemoration  of  the  cooperation  of  English  and  American 
Congregationalists  in  the  erection  of  the  Memorial  Church. 

The  Friends 

The  Society  of  Friends  (Orthodox)  in  the  United  States  effected 
a  national  organization  in  an  assembly  held  at  Indianapolis,  Indiana, 
October  22-27,  1902.  The  permanent  body  to  represent  the  yearly 
meetings,  in  accordance  with  the  new  constitution  and  discipline,  was 
called  the  Five  Years'  Meeting,  and  this  was  its  first  session.  This 
body  was  evolved  from  the  Quinquennial  Conference. 

Nearly  200  delegates  were  present  at  the  opening  of  the  Five 
Years'  Meeting.  Edmund  Stanley,  of  Kansas,  was  the  presiding 
officer.  A  question  that  soon  came  to  the  fore  was  that  of  incor- 
porating the  Five  Years'  Meeting.  Authority  to  settle  the  question 
and  to  incorporate,  if  desirable,  was  delegated  to  the  Committee  on 
Legislation.  An  Evangelistic  and  Church  Extension  Board  was  or- 
ganized, and  also  a  board  on  the  condition  and  welfare  of  the  negroes. 
The  organization  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  Friends  on  Indian 
Affairs  was  accepted,  its  work  being  commended.  Similarly,  the 
meeting  adopted  the  report  of  the  Board  of  Education  (which  had 
completed  its  organization),  and  after  reviewing  the  work  of  the 
American  Friends'  Board  of  Foreign  Missions,  declared  its  duty  to  be 
to  represent  American  Friends  in  the  interdenominational  phases  of 
foreign  missionary  work,  the  board  retaining  an  advisory  oversight, 
though  without  controlling  authority. 

The  Lutherans 

The  Lutherans  in  the  United  States  are  divided  among  a  number  of 
general  and  distinct  synods,  the  divisions  being  due,  not  to  divergences 
in  faith,  but  largely  to  differences  in  the  nationality  and  languages 
of  the  communicants.  There  are  sixty-two  district  synods,  classified 
under  four  general  bodies,  besides  fifteen  independent  synods.  The 
oldest  general  body  in  America  is  the  General  Synod,  which  includes 
twenty-four  district  synods,  mostly  English.  The  General  Council 
includes  ten  synods,  the  membership  being  English,  English-German, 
German,  and  Swedish,  with  some  Finns  and  Slavonians.  The  S)modical 
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Conference  embraces  three  district  synods,  and  is  almost  exclusively 
German.  There  are  also  the  United  Synod,  South,  and  the  Icelandic 
Evangelical  Lutheran  Synod  of  North  America.  Of  the  independent 
synods,  the  largest  and  most  aggressive  is  the  German  Iowa  Synod, 
The  Norwegians  in  the  United  States  are  organized  into  four  separate 
and  independent  synods. 

The  Sy nodical  Conference  held  its  nineteenth  biennial  convention 
at  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin,  in  July,  1902,  with  seventy  delegates  attend- 
ing. The  United  Synod,  South,  held  its  eighth  biennial  convention  at 
Charleston,  South  Carolina,  in  May.  The  United  Norwegian  Church, 
which  is  the  most  active  of  the  Norwegian  Synods,  held  its  thirteenth 
annual  convention  in  June  at  Minneapolis,  Minnesota.  The  eighteenth 
annual  convention  of  the  Icelandic  Synod  was  held  in  June  at  Gardar, 
North  Dakota. 

The  second  general  conference  of  Lutherans  in  North  America  was 
held  at  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania,  April  1-3,  with  representatives 
from  the  General  Council,  the  General  Synod,  and  the  United  Synod, 
South.  In  his  opening  address,  the  Rev.  Prof.  H.  E.  Jacobs  noted 
that,  although  the  center  of  Lutheran  population  in  the  United  States 
is  west  of  Chicago,  the  members  of  the  general  bodies  represented  in 
the  general  conference  are  massed  in  the  extreme  Eastern  States,  where 
Lutheranism  first  gained  its  foothold  in  America. 

Methodism 

By  the  close  of  1 901  the  new  constitution  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church,  adopted  by  the  General  Conference  of  1900,  had  been 
ratified  by  the  necessary  three-quarters  vote  of  the  annual  conference. 
The  important  changes  from  the  old  organization  are  four:  A  two- 
thirds  vote  is  substituted  for  the  three-fourths  vote  in  amending  the 
constitution;  laymen's  electoral  meetings  acquire  the  right  to  vote 
upon  constitutional  questions;  women  are  given  the  right  to  sit  as 
delegates  in  the  General  Conference ;  the  lay  members  are  given  equal 
representation  with  the  ministerial  members  in  the  General  Conference. 
Thus,  after  years  of  progressive  debate  on  the  question,  the  laymen 
have  gained  the  representation  they  have  desired.  The  adoption  of 
the  new  constitution  was  proclaimed  by  the  Bishops  at  their  semi- 
annual meeting  on  May  6. 
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Another  notable  event  in  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  in  1902, 

was  the  General  Missionary  Convention,  the  first  ever  held,  which  met 

at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  October  21.     The  object  of  this  convention  was 

to  review  the  missionary  work  of  the  church  in  the  past,  to  study  the 

existing  missionary  situation,  and  to  lay  out  plans  for  the  future.     In 

response  to  appeals  made  during  the  meetings  $330,000  in  subscriptions 

was  received. 

II 

The  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South,  held  its  fourteenth 
quadrennial  General  Conference  at  Dallas,  Texas,  in  May.  The  Epis- 
copal address,  read  at  the  opening  session,  made  reference  to  the  action 
of  the  Joint  Commission  of  Federation  with  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  (North).  The  Church,  South,  ratified  that  action  in  the  Gen- 
eral Conference  of  1898.  The  Church,  North,  in  the  General  Confer- 
ence of  1900,  modified  the  proposed  agreements  at  one  important  point, 
but  accepted  the  remaining  features. 

**  Here  the  matter  of  federation  stood  until  a  few  weeks  ago,"  con- 
tinued the  Episcopal  address.  "  A  meeting  of  the  joint  commissioners 
was  held  in  Baltimore,  March  21,  22,  1902.  After  the  most  brotherly 
conference  the  commissioners  from  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
expressed  their  sincere  regret  that  the  original  plan  had  not  been 
adopted  without  alteration  by  their  General  Conference,  and  agreed  to 
report  it  a  second  time  with  an  urgent  recommendation  that  it  be 
passed.  The  Joint  Commission,  also,  in  the  exercise  of  the  authority 
bestowed  upon  it,  advised  that  the  Bishops  of  the  two  churches  proceed 
to  appoint  the  committees  to  prepare  the  common  hymn-book,  common 
order  of  worship,  and  common  catechism  for  the  two  churches.  As 
all  the  steps  were  authorized  at  our  last  General  Conference,  it  is  not 
necessary,  we  think,  that  any  further  action  should  now  be  taken  in  the 
premises,  except  that  the  commission  should  be  continued  for  another 
four  years." 

The  General  Conference  formally  approved  and  adopted  the  report 
of  the  Joint  Commission's  Baltimore  meeting,  and  recognized  those 
portions  of  the  federation  plan  that  had  also  been  adopted  by  the 
Church,  North,  as  having  the  force  of  law.  Further,  it  was  declared 
that  the  remaining  measures  would  be  recognized  as  in  effect  as  soon  as 
adopted  by  the  General  Conference  of  the  Church,  North. 
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The  tendency  toward  union  was  also  marked  in  1902  by  an  agree- 
ment upon  a  basis  for  the  union  of  the  publishing  interests  of  the  two 
churches  in  China.  The  plan  was  adopted  in  August  and  promptly 
approved  by  the  respective  boards  of  authority  to  which  it  was  referred. 
Provision  is  made  for  a  joint  publishing  house  at  Shanghai,  to  be 
known  as  the  Methodist  Publishing  House  in  China. 

A  troublesome  question  came  before  the  General  Conference  in 
the  form  of  a  review  of  the  controversy  concerning  the  collection  of 
the  "  publishing-house  war  claim  "  in  1898.  There  had  been,  at  the 
time,  intimations  that  votes  for  the  claim  were  secured  in  Congress  by 
misleading  statements.  So,  in  July,  1898,  the  College  of  Bishops  de- 
cided that,  "  if  the  Senate  by  affirmative  action  declares  that  the  passage 
of  the  bill  was  due  to  such  misleading  statements,  we  will  take  the 
proper  steps  to  have  the  entire  amount  returned  to  the  government." 
The  Senate,  after  full  investigation,  exonerated  the  Church  from  all 
censure.  Nevertheless,  there  was  a  division  of  opinion  in  the  Church  as 
to  whether  the  money  collected  ($288,000)  should  be  kept  or  re- 
turned. The  General  Conference,  after  much  discussion,  adopted  a 
minute  declaring  that  there  was  no  ground  for  making  a  second  offer 
to  return  the  money  and  invoke  a  second  refusal.  The  following  reso- 
lutions were  adopted  as  an  expression  of  the  feeling  of  the  Church : 

*'  I.  That  the  Church  distinctly  repudiates  all  the  acts  of  conceal- 
ment, misstatement,  or  unfairness  on  the  part  of  any  and  all  persons 
representing  the  Church  in  the  prosecution  of  the  claim  before  Con- 
gress, either  intentional  or  otherwise,  and  whether  the  same  did  or  did 
not  affect  the  vote  or  opinion  of  any  Senator  or  Representative. 
2.  That  we  endorse  the  purpose  of  the  Bishops  in  their  communica- 
tion to  the  United  States  Senate,  and  do  hereby  ratify  and  confirm  their 
conditional  tender  of  the  money,  and  make  their  action  the  act  of  this 
General  Conference  and  declarative  of  the  mind  of  the  Church,  and 
that  this  action  be  entered  on  the  Journal  of  the  General  Conference  as 
a  final  disposition  of  the  whole  matter." 

Ill 

The  Methodist  Church  in  Canada  held  its  sixth  General  Conference 
at  Winnipeg,  in  September.  During  the  past  ten  years  Methodism  had 
grown  greatly,  especially  in  the  West  and  Northwest,  the  only  de- 
crease being  a  small  one  in  Prince  Edward  Island.     The  General  Con- 
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ference  put  itself  on  record  as  in  favor  of  organic  unity  of  the  evan- 
gelical denominations  in  Canada,  particularly  the  Presbyterian, 
Congregational,  and  Methodist  Churches.  A  committee  was 
appointed  to  confer  on  the  subject  with  representatives  of  the  other 
denominations. 

The  Canadian  General  Conference  is  composed  of  equal  numbers 
of  ministers  and  laymen.  But  all  attempts  to  secure  the  admission  of 
women  as  delegates  have  failed.  The  previous  General  Conference 
had  decided  that  the  question  of  the  status  of  women  in  the  Church 
was  a  constitutional  question,  requiring  a  two-thirds  vote  for  valid  ac- 
tion. A  motion  to  interpret  the  words  "  layman  "  and  "  laymen,"  as 
used  in  the  Discipline,  to  mean  women  as  well  as  men,  was  offered  in 
this  assembly  of  1902,  but  the  vote  resulted  in  a  tie,  and  the  motion, 

therefore,  was  lost. 

'  IV 

The  Wesleyan  Methodists,  in  Great  Britain,  were  somewhat  per- 
turbed in  1902  by  charges  of  heresy  against  one  of  the  ablest  Methodist 
educators,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Joseph  Agar  Beet,  Professor  in  the  college  at 
Richmond.  The  case  was  brought  up  for  consideration  at  the  Wes- 
leyan Conference,  held  at  Manchester  in  July.  In  his  book,  "  The  Last 
Things,"  Doctor  Beet  had  taken  what  was  considered  to  be  unorthodox 
ground  on  two  questions.  He  had  said  that  the  Scriptures  did  not 
teach  the  doctrine  of  the  natural  immortality  of  the  soul,  and  while 
he  denied  the  doctrines  of  annihilation  at  death  and  of  immortality  in 
Christ  alone,  he  found  no  scriptural  authority  for  the  belief  that  the 
continued  existence  of  the  soul  is  endless.  These  views  came  before 
the  Conference  in  1898,  but  the  charges  against  Doctor  Beet  were 
dropped  after  he  had  promised  to  withdraw  the  book. 

But  Doctor  Beet  published  later  another  book,  "  The  Immortality 
of  the  Soul:  a  Protest,"  in  which  similar  views  were  advocated;  so 
now  he  was  charged  with  having  violated  his  pledge  by  republishing  in 
another  form  the  substance  of  "  The  Last  Things,"  as  well  as  with 
asserting  doctrines  contrary  to  the  standards  of  the  Church. 

A  special  committee,  to  which  the  case  was  referred,  passed  over 
the  charge  that  Doctor  Beet  had  violated  his  pledge.  It  was  decided 
that  he  had  been  guilty  not  of  bad  faith,  but  of  an  error  in  judgment. 
In  regard  to  the  second  charge,  it  was  found  that  Doctor  Beet  "  has 
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published  in  the  aforesaid  book  doctrines  contrary  to  the  standards  of 
our  Church  (a)  in  exalting  the  moral  sense  to  an  authority  in  religious 
belief  above  Holy  Scripture,  (fe)  in  regard  to  the  immortality  of  the 
soul  and  the  endless  sufferings  of  the  lost.  In  regard  to  (a)  the  Con- 
ference finds  that,  though  his  language  was  unguarded  and  liable  to 
misconception,  and  some  passages  of  the  book  seem  to  place  the  moral 
sense  above  Scripture  as  an  authority  in  matters  of  religious  belief. 
Doctor  Beet  has  no  intention  of  doing  this,  and  he  emphatically  denies 
that  there  is  any  real  conflict  between  the  two.  In  regard  to  (fc)  Doc- 
tor Beet  stated  before  the  committee  that  in  some  small  details  his 
teaching  contravened  the  teachings  of  our  standards,  but  that  it  is 
in  harmony  with  the  general  system  of  doctrine  that  underlies  them. 
The  Conference  finds  that  Doctor  Beet  rejects  as  without  foundation 
the  doctrines  popularly  known  as  those  of  annihilation,  conditional  im- 
mortality, universal  restoration,  and  probation  after  death,  and  main- 
tains that,  though  the  Holy  Scriptures  teach  that  all  our  souls  will  sur- 
vive death  for  a  period  to  which  no  limit  can  be  affixed,  and  that  utter 
hopeless  and  final  punishment  will  overtake  the  impenitent,  they  do  not 
assert  or  assume  the  essential  permanence  of  the  soul,  though  neither 
do  they  deny  this.  And  that,  while  the  Holy  Scriptures  give  no  ground 
for  hope  that  the  agony  of  the  lost  will  ever  cease,  they  do  not  plainly 
and  categorically  assert  its  endless  continuance.  The  above  is  the 
statement  of  Doctor  Beet's  views  made  at  the  Conference  of  1898,  and 
was  accepted  by  Doctor  Beet  before  the  committee  as  a  statement  of 
his  present  position.  The  Conference  decides  that  this  teaching  falls 
short  of  and  contravenes  the  doctrine  held  and  taught  in  our  Church. 
In  regard  to  the  whole  case,  in  view  of  the  dread  solemnity  and  ad- 
mitted mystery  of  the  subject  and  the  necessity  of  allowing  some  free- 
dom of  opinion  upon  it,  and  out  of  respect  to  the  fidelity  of  Doctor 
Beet  to  our  general  system  of  doctrine,  the  Conference  resolves  that, 
on  condition  that  Doctor  Beet  does  not  teach  in  our  pulpits  the  doc- 
trine of  this  book,  and  that  he  publish  no  further  upon  the  subject  ex- 
cept with  the  consent  of  the  Conference,  the  Conference  will  take  no 
further  action." 

Once  again  a  failure  to  meet  the  issue.  The  Conference  would 
let  Doctor  Beet  alone  as  long  as  Doctor  Beet  did  not  teach  the  views 
to  which  he  had  already  committed  himself. 
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The  Presbyterians 

The  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United  States  (Northern)  in  1902 
made  further  progress  toward  creed  revision.  The  General  Assembly 
met  at  New  York  City,  May  15,  and  chose  the  Rev.  Henry  Van  Dyke, 
D.D.,  as  Moderator.  The  great  question  before  the  Assembly  was 
the  report  of  the  Special  Committee  on  Revision  of  the  Confession  of 
Faith.  Before  summarizing  the  report,  it  may  be  noted  that  there  was 
a  preponderance  of  sentiment  in  its  favor.  The  Assembly,  adopting 
the  report,  ordered  that  the  eleven  "  overtures,"  which  required  the 
approval  of  the  presbyteries,  be  sent  to  the  presbyteries  in  due  form, 
and  that  the  "  Brief  Statement "  be  printed  for  use  in  the  Church,  "  to 
instruct  the  people  and  give  a  better  understanding  of  our  doctrinal 
beliefs." 

As  the  foregoing  paragraph  indicates,  the  report  of  the  committee 
covered  two  divisions:  I.  Certain  revisions  of  the  Confession  of 
Faith,  to  be  passed  upon  by  the  Assembly  for  submission  to  the  pres- 
byteries. II.  A  brief  statement  of  the  Reformed  Faith,  to  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  Assembly  for  such  disposition  as  it  should  see  fit  to  make. 
Under  the  first  head  the  committee  presented  eleven  overtures,  as 
follows : 

"Overture  No.  i.  Shall  the  following  preamble  to  a  declaratory 
statement  be  adopted,  viz.?  While  the  ordination  vow  of  ministers, 
ruling  elders,  and  deacons,  as  set  forth  in  the  Form  of  Government, 
requires  the  reception  and  adoption  of  the  Confession  of  Faith  only  as 
containing  the  system  of  doctrine  taught  in  the  Holy  Scriprures,  never- 
theless, seeing  that  the  desire  has  been  formally  expressed  for  a  dis- 
avowal by  the  Church  of  certain  inferences  drawn  from  statements  in 
the  Confession  of  Faith,  and  also  for  a  declaration  of  certain  aspects 
of  revealed  truth  which  appear  at  the  present  time  to  call  for  more 
explicit  statement,  therefore  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United 
States  of  America  does  authoritatively  declare  as  follows : 

"  Overture  No.  2.  Shall  the  following  declaratory  statement  be 
adopted  as  to  Chapter  III.  of  the  Confession  of  Faith?  First,  with 
reference  to  Chapter  III.  of  the  Confession  of  Faith ;  that  concerning 
those  who  are  saved  in  Christ,  the  doctrine  of  God's  eternal  decree  is 
held  in  harmony  with  the  doctrine  of  His  love  to  all  mankind.  His 
gift  of  His  Son  to  be  the  propitiation  for  the  sins  of  the  whole  world, 
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and  His  readiness  to  bestow  His  saving  grace  on  all  who  seek  it.  That 
concerning  those  who  perish,  the  doctrine  of  God's  eternal  decree  is 
held  in  harmony  with  the  doctrine  that  God  does  not  desire  the  death 
of  any  sinner,  but  has  provided  in  Christ  a  salvation  sufficient  for  all, 
adapted  to  all,  and  freely  offered  in  the  Gospel  to  all;  that  men  are 
fully  responsible  for  their  treatment  of  God's  gracious  offer;  that  His 
decree  hinders  no  man  from  accepting  that  offer;  and  that  no  man  is 
condemned  on  the  ground  of  his  sin : 

"  Overture  No.  3.  Shall  the  following  declaratory  statement  be 
adopted  as  to  Chapter  X.,  section  3,  of  the  Confession  of  Faith? 
Second,  with  reference  to  Chapter  X.,  section  3,  of  the  Confession  of 
Faith,  that  it  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  teaching  that  any  who  die  in 
infancy  are  lost.  We  believe  that  all  dying  in  infancy  are  included  in 
the  election  of  grace,  and  are  regenerated  and  saved  by  Christ  through 
the  Spirit,  who  works  when  and  where  and  how  He  pleases." 

Overture  No.  4  asks  whether  Nos.  2  and  3  shall  be  used  as  foot- 
notes. 

"  Overture  No.  5.  Shall  section  7,  Chapter  XVI.  of  the  Confes- 
sion of  Faith,  be  changed  so  as  to  read  —  works  done  by  unregenerate 
men,  although  they  may  be  for  the  matter  of  them  things  which  God 
commands,  and  in  themselves  praiseworthy  and  useful,  and  although 
the  neglect  of  such  things  is  sinful  and  displeasing  unto  God,  yet  be- 
cause they  proceed  not  from  a  heart  purified  by  faith,  nor  are  done  in 
a  right  manner,  actording  to  His  Word,  nor  to  a  right  end,  the  Glory 
of  God;  they  come  short  of  what  God  requires,  and  do  not  make  any 
man  meet  to  receive  the  grace  of  God. 

"  Overture  No.  6.  Shall  the  last  clause  in  section  3,  Chapter  XXH. 
of  the  Confession  of  Faith,  which  reads  as  follows,  be  stricken  out? 
Yet  it  is  a  sin  to  refuse  an  oath  touching  anything  that  is  good  and  just, 
being  imposed  by  lawful  authority. 

"  Overture  No.  7.  Shall  the  following  sentence  be  substituted  for 
section  6,  Chapter  XXV.,  of  the  Confession  of  Faith?  VI.  The  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  is  the  only  head  of  the  Church,  and  the  claim  of  any  man 
to  be  the  vicar  of  Christ  and  the  head  of  the  Church  is  unscriptural, 
without  warrant  in  fact,  and  is  a  usurpation  dishonoring  to  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ. 

"  Overture  No.  8.     Shall  the  following  preamble  be  adopted,  viz.  ? 
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Whereas,  It  is  desirable  to  express  more  fully  the  doctrine  of  the 
Church  concerning  the  Holy  Spirit,  Missions,  and  the  love  of  God  for 
all  men,  the  following  chapters  are  added  to  the  Confession  of  Faith. 

"  Overture  No.  9.  Shall  a  chapter  be  added  to  the  Confession  of 
Faith,  to  be  numbered  Chapter  XXXIV.,  and  entitled  Of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  as  follows?  [Here  follow  four  paragraphs  on  the  Holy 
Spirit] 

'*  Overture  No.  10.  Shall  the  following  chapter  on  the  Gospel  be 
added  to  the  Confession  of  Faith  and  numbered  XXXV.?  [Here  fol- 
low four  paragraphs  on  the  Gospel.  Tlie  two  proposed  new  chapters 
lay  especial  stress  on  God's  love  for  mankind.] 

Overture  No.  11  asks  whether  any  changes  made  necessary  by  the 
adoption  of  any  or  some  of  the  preceding  overtures  shall  be  com- 
mitted to  the  chairman  of  the  Revision  Committee  under  the  direction 
of  the  General  Assembly. 

The  second  division  of  the  committee's  report,  including  the  "  Brief 
Statement  of  the  Reformed  Faith,"  need  not  be  so  fully  summarized. 
We  will  quote  those  articles  that  are  most  vital  to  the  spirit  which  led 
to  creed  revision. 

"  Art.  III. —  Of  the  Eternal  Purpose. —  We  believe  that  tHe  eternal, 
wise,  holy,  and  loving  purpose  of  God  embraces  all  events,  so  that  while 
the  freedom  of  man  is  not  taken  away,  nor  is  God  the  author  of  sin,  yet 
in  His  providence  He  makes  all  things  work  together  in  the  fulfilment 
of  His  sovereign  design  and  the  manifestation  of  His  glory ;  wherefore, 
humbly  acknowledging  the  mystery  of  this  truth,  we  trust  in  His  pro- 
tecting care  and  set  our  hearts  to  do  his  will. 

"  Art.  VL—  Of  the  Grace  of  God.—  We  believe  that  God,  out  of  His 
great  love  for  the  world,  has  given  His  only  begotten  Son  to  be  the 
Saviour  of  sinners,  and  in  the  Gospel  freely  offers  His  all-sufficient 
salvation  to  all  men.  And  we  praise  Him  for  the  unspeakable  grace 
wherein  He  has  provided  a  way  of  eternal  life  for  all  mankind. 

"  Art.  VII. —  Of  Election. —  We  believe  that  God,  from  the  begin- 
ning, in  his  own  good  pleasure,  gave  to  His  Son  a  people,  an  innumer- 
able multitude,  chosen  in  Christ  unto  holiness,  service,  and  salvation ; 
we  believe  that  all  who  come  to  years  of  discretion  can  receive  this  sal- 
vation only  through  faith  and  repentance ;  and  we  believe  that  all  who 
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die  in  infancy,  and  all  others  given  by  the  Father  to  the  Son  who  are 

beyond  the  reach  of  the  outward  means  of  grace,  are  regenerated  and 

saved  by  Christ  through  the  Spirit,  who  works  when  and  where  and 

how  He  pleases." 

^  III 

The  Presbyterian  Church  (South)  was  also  somewhat  disturbed 
over  its  Confession  of  Faith.  In  the  Confession  occurred  the  unin« 
terpreted  words  "  elect  infants."  The  General  Assembly  of  1900  or- 
dered the  qualification  of  the  phrase  by  a  footnote,  which  said  that  the 
words,  "  elect  infants,"  could  not  be  interpreted  as  meaning  that  any 
who  die  in  infancy  are  not  saved.  This  action  was  rescinded  by  the 
Assembly  of  1901,  which  on  several  grounds  decided  against  the  modi- 
fication of  the  paragraph,  especially  "because,  v/hile  we  have  a  well- 
grounded  hope,  founded  on  Scripture,  tliat  all  infants  dying  in  infancy 
are  saved,  yet  the  Confession  of  Faith  goes  as  far  as  the  Scriptures 
justify  a  positive  creedal  statement  upon  this  subject."  This  particu- 
lar reason  was  rescinded  by  the  General  Assembly  of  1902,  which  met 
at  Jackson,  Mississippi,  in  May;  and  the  declaration  was  made  that 
"  this  Assembly  is  fully  persuaded  that  the  language  employed  in 
Chapter  X,  section  3,  of  our  Confession  of  Faith,  touching  infants 
dying  in'  infancy,  does  not  teach  that  there  are  any  infants  dying  in 
infancy  who  are  damned,  but  is  only  meant  to  show  that  those  who  die 
in  infancy  are  saved  in  a  different  manner  from  adult  persons  who 
are  capable  of  being  outwardly  called  by  the  ministry  of  the  Word. 
Furthermore,  we  are  persuaded  that  the  Holy  Scriptures,  when  fairly 
interpreted,  amply  warrant  us  in  believing  that  all  infants  who  die  in 
infancy  are  included  in  the  election  of  grace,  and  are  regenerated  and 
saved  by  Christ  through  the  Spirit." 

Church  Federation 

The  National  Federation  of  Churches  and  Christian  Workers  in 
the  United  States  held  its  second  annual  conference  in  February,  1902, 
at  Washington.  The  general  purpose  of  the  movement  represented  by 
this  organization  may  be  gathered  from  the  addresses  delivered  before 
the  assembly.  Thus,  ecclesiatical  union  was  decried.  It  was  argued 
that  the  various  Christian  denominations  had  each  its  work  to  do. 
Federation,  while  not  interfering  with  the  peculiarly  denominational 
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work,  and,  therefore,  not  concentrating  attention  on  points  of  differ- 
ence, would  enable  Christian  cooperation. 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  movement  State  Federations  have  been 
organized  in  New  York,  Ohio,  Nebraska,  Massachusetts,  and  Cali- 
fornia, and  preparations  for  organization  have  been  made  in  seven 
other  States,  besides  aiding  State  organizations  in  Pennsylvania,  Rhode 
Island,  and  Maine.  Also,  local  federations  have  been  organized  in 
twenty-four  cities.  In  a  number  of  instances  the  federations  have  done 
good  work  toward  the  betterment  of  social,  civic,  and  moral  conditions, 
or,  by  elimination  and  centralization,  have  brought  about  more  econom- 
ical administration  of  Christian  activities. 

Take,  as  an  example,  the  growth  of  the  movement  at  Hartford,  Con- 
necticut. The  church  federation  of  Hartford  was  organized  in  the  fall 
of  1900,  its  objects  being  to  unify  the  working  forces  and,  in  so  far 
as  was  possible,  to  simplify  the  machinery.  The  organization  and 
subordinate  committees  were  the  result  of  the  recent  movements 
for  federation.  The  city  was  divided  into  four  districts,  including 
altogether  about  thirty  churches  and  religious  organizations.  In  each 
district  was  a  local  committee  of  five  members  —  three  laymen  and  two 
clergymen  —  which  managed  the  work  of  the  district,  but  always  acted 
in  concert  with  the  main  body  through  the  executive  committee.  With 
no  elaborate  plan  of  campaign  at  the  outset,  the  federation  first  con- 
ducted elaborate  investigations  to  learn  the  exact  religious  conditions  in 
the  city.  This  was  accomplished  by  a  thorough  house-to-house  can- 
vas. When  families  were  found  which  were  attached  to  no  church 
their  denominational  preferences  were  ascertained  and  their  names 
were  then  sent  to  the  churches  which  they  favored.  The  federation 
also  conducted  a  successful  fight  against  the  display  of  vulgar  ad- 
vertisements, and  was  largely  responsible  for  the  better  enforcement 
of  the  laws  of  Sunday  observance. 

II 

In  England,  the  seventh  annual  meeting  of  the  National  Council 
of  the  Evangelical  Free  Churches  was  held  in  March  at  Bradford. 
This  organization,  though  it  has  been  in  existence  but  a  few  years,  has 
back  of  it  about  8,000,000  adherents.  There  are  about  800  subordinate 
councils,  covering  nearly  the  entire  area  of  England  and  Wales.  There 
has  been  in  some  quarters  a  fear  lest  the  movement  become  "  political," 
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but,  with  the  exception  of  perhaps  a  dozen  councils,  this  "  rock  "  has 
been  avoided,  and  spiritual  work  is  being  conducted  with  satisfactory 
results.  Of  recent  activities  of  the  National  Council,  and  its  subor- 
dinate organizations,  the  more  noteworthy  have  been  the  active  work 
against  the  Education  Bill ;  the  Social  Purity  Crusade  in  London ;  and 
the  establishment  of  the  Free  Church  Girls'  Guild,  which  has  already 
brought  within  its  shelter  about  3,000  girls. 

The  Doukhobors 

The  fanatical  spirit  of  the  members  of  the  Sect  of  Doukhobors,  who, 
in  1899,  and  the  succeeding  years,  settled  in  Manitoba  and  the  North- 
west territories  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  became  so  intensified  in 
the  summer  of  1902  as  to  create  a  difficult  problem.  In  a  few  of  the 
colonies,  north  of  Yorkton,  agitators  were  spreading  prophecies  of  the 
early  coming  of  Christ  and  the  evangelization  of  the  world.  The  aver- 
sion of  the  colonists  to  the  use  of  animal  products  and  animal  labor 
became  so  pronounced  that  they  not  only  restricted  themselves  to  an 
absolute  vegetarian  diet  and  refused  to  wear  leather  in  any  form,  but 
suddenly,  during  the  summer,  they  turned  their  horses  and  cattle  loose, 
to  go  where  they  pleased.  The  mounted  police  rounded  up  the  herds 
and  sold  them,  and  the  Government  placed  the  money  to  the  credit  of 
the  Doukhobor  communities.  Meantime  the  fanatics  were  hitching 
themselves  to  their  ploughs  and  wagons,  making  their  harvest  by  primi- 
tive methods.  The  agitators  were  preparing  them  for  a  pilgrimage  to 
meet  Christ.  The  authorities,  though  they  were  cognizant  of  the  sit- 
uation, apparently  concluded  that  the  Doukhobors  would  quiet  down. 
But  the  movement  progressed  to  action. 

II 

Under  the  fervid  exhortations  of  certain  leaders  a  kind  of  insanity 
took  possession  of  the  communities  north  of  Yorkton.  After  prayerful 
preparation,  about  2,000  of  them  —  men,  women,  and  children  —  left 
their  farms,  and  on  October  27  set  out  on  foot  for  Yorkton.  They 
sang  their  strange  hymns  as  they  went.  Most  of  them  were  clad  only 
in  thin  cotton,  for  even  woolen  cloth  fell  under  the  ban  of  their  ex- 
treme opinions.  A  few  wore  rubber  boots,  or  shoes  made  of  coarse 
twine,  but  a  great  number  were  barefoot.  Women  carried  their  babes 
in  their  arms.     Their  food  —  a  scanty  supply,  consisted  chiefly  of  a 
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coarse  bread  and  uncooked  oatmeal.    The  weather  was  cold.    Yet  in 
spite  of  these  untoward  conditions  the  pilgrims'  zeal  did  not  abate. 

After  spending  one  night  in  the  open,  the  marchers  entered  York- 
ton.  The  authorities  tried  unsuccessfully  to  dissuade  them  from 
farther  progress,  and  finally  "rounded  up"  the  women  and  children, 
and  placed  them  under  guard  in  buildings  by  themselves.  It  was  not 
hard  to  handle  them  when  roughness  was  used,  for  the  Doukhobors  are 
a  peaceful  people,  and  practice  the  doctrine  of  non-resistance.  But 
the  women,  shut  off  by  themselves,  clamored  for  permission  to  go  on. 
Their  condition  was  pitiable. 

Ill 

About  600  of  the  men  decided  to  continue  on  their  march  toward 
Winnipeg.  For  several  days  they  plodded  on  over  the  snow-covered 
prairies.  An  observer  who  saw  the  procession  enter  the  village  of 
Binscarth  gives  this  description :  "  Picturesque  figures  they  were, 
mostly  clad  in  blue,  and  with  gaudily  colored  scarfs.  The  wide,  flar- 
ing skirts  of  their  coats  were  kilted  behind.  Though  the  snow  lay 
three  inches  deep  on  the  ground,  fully  a  score  were  barefoot.  More 
than  double  that  number  were  hatless.  In  front  strode  a  majestic 
figure,  black  as  Boanerges,  and  with  a  voice  like  a  bull  of  Bashan.  He 
was  barefoot.  On  his  head  was  a  brilliant  red  handkerchief,  and  his 
body  was  clothed  in  a  long,  dusty,  white  felt  mantle,  reaching  almost 
to  his  feet.  The  Binscarth  people  gave  them  food  —  dry  oatmeal, 
which  they  poured  in  little  heaps  on  blankets,  half  a  dozen  pilgrims 
helping  themselves  from  each  heap.  The  meal  was  preceded  by  their 
favorite  chant  from  the  eighth  chapter  of  Romans,  and  by  the  repetition 
in  unison  of  prayer.  Then  the  pilgrims  sat  in  parallel  lines  and  ate 
oatmeal  dry  from  the  sack.  This,  with  bread,  apples,  and  the  dried 
rose-haws  picked  from  the  prairie  rose-bushes,  formed  tlieir  menu. 

"  An  hour  afterward  the  procession  was  formed  and  the  eastward 
journey  resumed.  The  snow  began  to  fall  in  light  flakes.  The  pil- 
grims halted  and  made  their  pitifully  inadequate  preparations  for 
camping.  With  their  hands  they  tore  up  some  long  grass  to  serve  as 
beds.  From  their  pouches  each  took  a  handful  of  dry  oatmeal  and 
munched  it.  Some  scattered  in  the  darkness  to  hunt  for  the  dried  fruit 
of  the  rose-bush.  With  no  shelter,  under  the  open  sky,  they  lay  down 
on  the  snowy  prairie,  wearied  with  their  twenty-mile  tramp." 
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At  Minnedosa,  loo  miles  west  of  Winnipeg,  the  authorities  stopped 
the  pilgrimage,  for  the  thermometer  had  fallen  below  zero,  and  not  to 
have  prevented  further  progress  would  virtually  have  been  permission 
to  commit  suicide.  On  November  9  a  body  of  mounted  police  sur- 
rounded the  fanatics  and  put  them,  frenzied  and  struggling,  into  freight 
cars,  in  which  they  were  taken  back  to  Yorkton.  Later  they  were  re- 
turned to  their  villages. 
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CHAPTERXVI 
EDUCATION 

The  growing  realization  that  education  means  equipment  for  prog- 
ress has  of  late  influenced  several  important  nations  toward  the  reor- 
ganization of  their  educational  systems  with  a  view  to  greater  unity 
and  to  centralized  control  in  the  interest  of  the  State  itself.  We  have 
seen  how  France  has  been  struggling  to  shake  off  the  incubus  of  the 
church  in  educational  matters.  That  good  citizenship  is  fostered  by 
schools  thoroughly  under  government  control  is  axiomary ;  yet  it  was 
only  after  the  Dreyfus  case  and  the  outburst  of  Nationalism  that  the 
Government  recognized  in  the  situation  a  political  danger  so  great  as 
to  warrant  extreme  measures. 

England  was  influenced  toward  the  improvement  of  her  educational 
system  not  by  the  threat  of  a  failing  patriotism,  but  by  an  awakening 
to  the  fact  that  imperfect  public  schools  were  unable  to  fit  Englishmen 
properly  for  the  more  strenuous  international  competition  that  was  be- 
ginning. There  was  a  growing  surmise  in  England  and  on  the  Con- 
tinent that  the  superior  industrial  and  commercial  qualities  shown  by 
the  Americans  were  largely  due  to  the  character  of  American  educa- 
tion. But  the  English  Education  bill,  which  took  up  a  great  part  of 
the  time  of  Parliament  in  1902,  and  was  passed  only  after  the  bitterest 
struggle,  while  it  was  generally  approved  by  educationists  as  a  prom- 
ised improvement  over  the  existing  situation,  fell  foul  of  other  interests. 
For  reasons  which  will  later  appear,  it  created  a  religious  issue,  but 
not  as  in  France  because  of  any  minimization  in  the  control  of  the 
established  church. 

The  English  Education  Bill 

On  March  24,  1902,  Mr.  Balfour  brought  into  the  House  of  Com- 
mons a  bill  "  to  make  further  provision  with  respect  to  education  in 
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England  and  Wales."  He  pointed  out  that  in  secondary  and  primary 
education  there  were  two  elected  authorities,  the  County  and  Borough 
Councils  on  the  one  side,  and,  often,  the  School  Boards  on  the  other. 
There  were  also  the  independent  endowed  schools  and  voluntary 
schools.  The  Government  had  come  to  the  opinion  that  in  the  future 
there  should  be  a  single  authority  for  education. 

But  let  us  approach  an  analysis  of  the  measure  by  a -consideration 
in  greater  detail  of  the  existing  situation.  Primary  education  in 
England  and  Wales  was  controlled  by  the  Board  of  Education,  which 
was  established  in  1900  to  combine  the  authorities  formerly  vested  in 
the  Education  Department  and  the  Department  of  Science  and  Art. 
By  the  Act  of  1870,  with  its  subsequent  amendments,  it  was  required 
that  in  everytdistrict  school  accommodations  be  provided  for  all  resident 
children  between  the  ages  of  five  and  fourteen  years.  Unless  the  re- 
quirements were  met  in  some  other  way  the  boroughs  and  parishes 
were  subdivided  into  school  districts,  each  with  its  elected  School 
Board,  which  had  authority  to  compel  the  attendance  of  children  in 
the  schools.  Where  there  was  no  need  of  School  Boards  school  at- 
tendance committees  looked  after  the  compulsory  requirement.  At 
the  beginning  of  1900  England  and  Wales  had  2,527  School  Boards 
and  792  school  attendance  committees. 

In  1 89 1  and  after,  a  fee  grant  was  made  of  ten  shillings  for  every 
child  between  the  ages  of  three  and  fifteen  years  in  the  average  at- 
tendance. The  Voluntary  Schools  Act  of  1897  provided  for  an  annual 
grant  of  five  shillings  for  every  pupil  in  the  average  attendance  for 
necessitous  voluntary  schools  (denominational).  In  the  same  year  the 
amount  of  the  grant  payable  to  the  school  boards  was  increased. 
There  were,  in  England  and  Wales,  nearly  6,000  board  schools,  but 
there  were  more  than  14,000  voluntary  schools.  Nearly  12,000  of  the 
voluntary  schools  were  Church  of  England  Schools;  about  1,000  were 
Roman  Catholic.  The  board  schools  were  attended  by  about  2,600,000 
children ;  the  voluntary  schools  by  about  3,200,000. 

II 

The  first  object  of  the  Education  Bill  of  1902  was  to  abolish  every- 
where, save  in  London,  all  existing  authorities  for  elementary  and 
technical  education,  and  to  establish  one  local  authority  for  the  educa- 
tion of  the  nation.    This  new  local  education  authority  was  to  be  the 
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County  Council  in  counties  and  the  Borough  Council  in  county 
boroughs.  The  absolute  control  of  the  funds  was  given  to  the  local 
education  authority.  Oversight  of  the  educational  work  was  to  be  dele- 
gated to  committees  appointed  by  the  councils,  but  all  school  expendi- 
tures were  to  be  left  in  the  control  of  the  councils,  which  alone  would 
have  the  power  of  levying  rates.  Boroughs  already  possessed  over 
technical  education  a  certain  jurisdiction  (which  was  not  to  be  taken 
away  in  the  case  of  any  borough  with  a  population  of  more  than  10,- 
000,  or  any  urban  district  with  a  population  of  more  than  20,000.  The 
Councils  of  these  boroughs  and  urban  districts  might,  if  they  so  desired, 
"become  the  authority  over  primary  education.  They  retained  their 
authority  over  technical  education,  and  would  become  the  authority 
for  secondary  education  concurrently  with  the  County  Council.  This 
provision  was  opposed,  unsuccessfully,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  on 
the  ground  that  it  entailed  a  division  of  authority. 

Ill 

Clause  2  of  the  bill  was  framed  to  empower  the  local  authority 
to  "  supply  or  to  aid  the  supply  of  education  other  than  elementary  " 
by  applying  what  was  known  as  the  "  whisky  money,"  or  "  the  residue 
under  section  i  of  the  Local  Taxation  Act,  1890  " ;  also  to  raise  further 
sums  up  to  the  limit  of  a  rate  of  two  pence  in  the  pound,  or,  under 
certain  permissive  conditions,  even  more.  The  local  authorities  were 
enjoined  to  include  among  their  objects  the  promotion  of  the  "  general 
coordination  of  all  forms  of  reducation."  Clause  3  endowed  with  a  con- 
current power  for  raising  money  for  education  other  than  elementary 
the  Council  of  any  urban  district  or  non-county  borough.  Here  again 
there  .appeared  a  tendency  toward  division  of  authority.  The  effect 
of  clause  4,  while  giving  the  councils  authority  to  aid  denominational 
secondary  schools,  is  to  provide  that  all  secondary  schools  established 
by  the  education  authority   shalh  be  ^  undenominational. 

In  the  bill  as  presented  to  the  House  theififth  clause  made  it  optional 
with  the  local  education  authority  to  undertake  charge  of  elementary 
education  as  specified  in  following  clauses.  This  optional  feature  had 
been  inserted  in  the  measure  for  political  reasons,  but  the  debate  proved 
that  it  was  -generally  undesired,  and  the  clause  was  stricken  out. 
Clause  6  now  became  clause  5.  In  the  remainder  of  this  summary 
we  shall  number  the  clauses  as  they  finally  stood. 
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The  text,  then,  of  the  new  clause  5  was  as  follows :  "  The  local 
educational  authority  shall  throughout  their  area  have  the  powers  and 
duties  of  a  School  Board  and  School  Attendance  Committee  under  the 
Elementary  Education  Acts,  1870  to  1900,  and  the  control  of  all  secular 
instruction  in  public  elementary  schools,  whether  provided  by  them 
or  not,  and  School  Boards  and  School  Attendance  Committees  shall 
be  abolished  in  that  area." 

IV 

The  real  struggle  over  the  bill  began  with  the  consideration  of 
clause  6,  which  read:  "  (i)  AH  public  elementary  schools  provided 
by  the  local  education  authority  shall,  where  the  local  education  author- 
ity are  the  council  of  a  county,  have  a  body  of  managers  consisting 
of  a  number  of  managers  not  exceeding  four  appointed  by  that  coun- 
cil, together  with  a  number  not  exceeding  two  appointed  by  the  minor 
local  authority.  Where  the  local  education  authority  are  the  council  of 
a  borough  or  urban  district,  they  may,  if  they  think  fit,  appoint  for 
any  school  provided  by  them  such  number  of  managers  as  they  may 
determine.  (2)  All  public  elementary  schools  not  provided  by  the 
local  education  authority  shall  have  a  body  of  managers  consisting  of 
a  number  of  trust  managers  not  exceeding  four  appointed  as  provided 
by  this  Act,  together  with  a  number  of  managers  not  exceeding  two 
appointed;  (a)  where  the  local  education  authority  are  the  council  of  a 
county,  one  by  that  council  and  one  by  the  minor  local  authority ;  and 
(b)  where  the  local  education  authority  are  the  council  of  a  borough  or 
urban  district,  both  by  that  authority." 

On  this  question  of  the  two- thirds  majority  of  "  trust "  or  "  founda- 
tion "  members  in  the  bodies  of  managers  of  the  voluntary  schools  the 
controversy  hinged.  As  we  have  seen,  the  great  majority  of  the  vol- 
untary schools  belonged  to  the  Anglican  Church,  and  among  Noncon- 
formists there  was  naturally  resentment  that  the  church  schools  should 
be  not  only  supported  by  the  rates,  but  managed  by  bodies  in  which 
the  denominational  element  would  have  a  powerful  majority.  The 
almost  unanimous  cry  of  the  Nonconformists  was  for  secularization  of 
the  voluntary  schools.  Nonconformists  were  much  concerned  over 
the  advantage  which  the  Established  Church  would  receive  through 
the  passage  of  the  bill,  and  a  violent  agitation  rocked  the  country  from 
end  to  end. 
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To  take  away  from  the  Church  the  educational  system  which  it 
had  erected  may  appear  to  have  been  unjust,  but  the  injustice  would 
have  been  more  marked,  had  the  Church  mofe  conspicuously  improved 
educational  conditions.  Yet  the  voluntary  schools  were  in  the  major- 
ity. A  place  had  been  gained  for  them,  and  they  were  entitled,  perhaps, 
to  an  assurance  of  continuance  under  the  desired  new  conditions.  The 
Government  conceded  as  much  as  could  reasonably  be  expected  of  it 
by  insisting  upon  complete  secular  control  of  the  secular  education  in 
the  voluntary  schools.  That  the  religious  education  should  be  abol- 
ished, or  placed  under  the  control  of  managements  in  which  Dissenters 
might  be  in  the  majority,  was  obviously  an  impracticable  suggestion 
to  a  Church  majority.    . 

The  situation  apparently  admitted  of  no  feasible  compromise ;  one 
side  or  the  other  had  to  be  favored;  and  the  Government,  to  which 
the  Established  Church  was,  of  course,  strongly  linked,  naturally  con- 
served the  advantage  of  the  Established  Church.  Nor  should  it  be  lost 
sight  of  that  educationists,  in  so  far  as  their  opinion  was  dissociated 
from  religious  views,  generally  favored  the  Government  plan  as  at 
least  a  very  great  practical  improvement  over  the  existing  educational 
system.  It  should  be  noted,  also,  that  the  Nonconformist  agitation, 
founded  though  it  was  on  justifiable  feelings,  was  pressed  too  far.  In 
the  end  there  was  a  reactionary  tendency  that  helped  rather  than  hin- 
dered the  course  of  the  bill  through  Parliament.  The  very  vital  stub- 
bornness of  the  Nonconformist  resistance,  however,  must  not  be  under- 
estimated. 

V 

The  seventh  clause  laid  down  the  duties  of  the  local  authority  in 
maintaining  and  keeping  efficient  the  elementary  schools.  Certain  im- 
portant conditions  were  named  to  affect  the  voluntary  schools.  For 
example,  it  was  stipulated  that  the  managers  of  voluntary  schools  must 
carry  out  the  stipulations  of  the  local  authorities  as  to  secular  instruc- 
tion; the  right  of  school  inspection  and  the  auditing  of  accounts  was 
reserved  to  the  local  authority;  the  consent  of  the  local  authority  to 
the  appointment  of  teachers  was  made  requisite,  with  the  stipulation 
that  consent  should  not  be  withheld  except  on  educational  grounds; 
it  was  required  that  the  voluntary  school  managers  should  "  keep  the 
school-house  in  good  repair";  and  numerous  other  points  were  set 
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forth  in  detail  in  other  sub-sections.  This  clause,  of  course,  further 
aroused  Nonconformist  and  Liberal  opposition,  but  more  than  that, 
unexpectedly,  it  came  very  near  putting  the  Established  Church  into 
line  against  the  measure,  because  of  an  amendment  proposed  in  the 
House  by  Colonel  Kenyon-Slaney  and  adopted  by  a  large  vote. 

The  Kenyon-Slaney  amendment  was  in  the  form  of  a  sub-section, 
reading:  "  Religious  instruction  shall  be  given  in  a  school  not  pro- 
vided by  the  local  education  authority  [i.  e.,  a  voluntary  school]  in 
accordance  with  the  tenor  of  the  provisions  of  the  trust-deed  relating 
thereto,  and  shall  be  under  the  control  of  the  managers."  The  effect 
of  this  provision  was  to  put  control  of  religious  teaching  in  the  hands 
of  the  whole  body  of  managers,  including  the  minority  appointed  by 
the  secular  authority.  Churchmen  and  Roman  Catholics  both  pro- 
tested. But  the  issue  was  cleared  away  by  a  careful  analysis  of  the 
legal  effect  of  the  amendment,  the  results  of  which  were  explained  as 
follows  by  the  Bishop  of  London :  "  The  bill  does  not  diminish  the 
obligations  of  the  managers  to  provide  religious  teaching  in  conformity 
with  the  trust-deeds ;  and  if  by  the  trust-deeds  an  appeal  is  given  to  the 
Bishop  to  determine  in  case  of  dispute  whether  the  teaching  is  or  is  not 
in  conformity  with  the  trust-deed  that  appeal  remains  undisturbed." 
While  the  bill  was  in  the  House  of  Lords  the  Kenyon-Slaney  amend- 
ment was  amended  so  as  to  specify  that  the  question  whether  re- 
ligious teaching  was  in  accord  with  the  doctrines  of  the  denomination 
could  be  appealed  to  the  denominational  authority  from  the  board  of 
managers  of  schools  with  trust-deeds  providing  for  such  an  appeal. 

VI 

We  have  summarized  enough  clauses  of  the  bill  to  bring  out  the 
principal  points  of  novelty  and  those  upon  which  the  political  and  re- 
ligious issue  was  most  bitterly  awakened.  For  the  rest,  our  statement 
may  be  shortened.  Clauses  8  and  9,  dealing  with  the  question  of  the 
provision  of  new  schools,  reserved  to  the  Board  of  Education  the  power 
to  determine  whether  a  proposed  new  school  was  required  within  any 
area.  The  scheme  was  calculated,  in  view  of  future  growth  of  the 
population,  to  make  new  schools  denominational  or  undenominational 
in  accordance  with  the  desire  of  the  majority  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  district  concerned ;  also  to  provide  a  new  school  where  an  existing 
school  of  either  kind  should  be  unsuited  to  local  wishes. 
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Technical  educational  interest  was  more  apparent  as  the  consider- 
ation of  the  bill  proceeded,  especially  in  the  case  of  clause  17,  which 
dealt  with  the  constitution  and  the  powers  of  the  Education  Committee 
of  the  local  authority.  The  clause  was  so  recast  as  to  emphasize  the 
ultimate  authority  of  the  directly  elected  County  Council.  The  County 
Council  was  authorized  to  delegate  its  powers  to  its  committee,  with 
the  exception  of  the  power  of  raising  a  rate  or  borrowing  money. 
Among  the  provisions  was  one  permitting  the  inclusion  of  women  in 
the  Education  Committees. 

In  November,  with  but  a  short  time  remaining  in  which  to  dispose 
of  the  measure,  Mr.  Balfour  moved  and  the  House  passed  a  resolution 
to  closure  "  by  compartments  "  the  remainder  of  the  discussion.  On 
Mr.  Balfour's  motion  a  new  clause  was  adopted,  increasing  the  an- 
nual State  grant  for  education  from  the  proposed  sum  of  about 
930,000  pounds  to  a  sum  of  about  1,360,000  pounds.  This  sum  was 
to  be  used  with  the  existing  aid  grants  of  860,000  pounds.  Other  new 
clauses  arranged  for  technicalities  in  connection  with  the  voluntary 
schools,  including  such  points  as  the  methods  of  applying  endowments, 
the  appointing  of  foundation  managers,  and  the  apportionment  of 
school  fees  in  the  few  schools  in  which  they  were  still  paid. 

The  bill  was  carried  on  its  third  reading  in  the  House  of  Commons^ 
December  3,  by  a  vote  of  246  to  123.  In  the  House  of  Lords  the 
measure  was  pushed  forward  rapidly.  An  affecting  feature  of  the  de- 
bate in  the  House  of  Lords  was  the  speech  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury in  defense  of  the  bill.  The  venerable  Primate,  whose  bodily 
weakness  was  so  great  that  he  could  not  complete  his  speech,  was 
obliged  to  desist  just  as  he  was  about  to  urge  that  the  Church,  while 
supporting  the  bill,  use  all  pains  to  prevent  the  infliction  of  hardships 
on  Nonconformists.  Assisted  from  the  chamber,  to  which  he  never 
again  returned,  the  Primate  sank  into  a  decline,  and  passed  away  on 
December  23. 

The  bill  received  the  King's  assent  on  December  18. 

Education  in  the  United  States 

The  important  educational  issues  on  the  European  Continent  have 
been  treated  in  an  earlier  chapter.  The  harsh  application  of  the  Law 
of  Association  by  the  French  Government,  with  the  enforced  closing 
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of  unauthorized  schools,  was  fundamentally  due,  as  we  have  seen,  to 
the  unsatisfactory  character  of  a  denominational  school  system  that  did 
not  make  good  citizens  according  to  republican  ideals.  The  main  in- 
terest of  the  situation  was  political ;  it  was  not  educational  in  the  usual 
somewhat  restricted  sense.  In  Germany,  too,  the  school  troubles  in 
the  Polish  area  were  chiefly  of  political  significance. 

Turning  to  the  United  States,  let  us  observe  the  important  phases 
of  American  educational  history  during  the  year. 

Johns  Hopkins  University,  at  Baltimore,  celebrated  on  February  22 
(the  institution's  regular  Commemoration  Day)  the  silver  jubilee 
of  its  foundation.  On  this  day,  too.  Doctor  Daniel  Coit  Gilman,  who 
had  been  at  the  head  of  the  university  from  its  beginning,  formally 
withdrew  from  the  presidency,  and  Professor  Ira  Remsen,  a  member 
of  the  faculty  since  it  first  was  organized,  was  installed  in  the  office. 
Delegates  were  present  from  the  faculties  of  eighty-three  educational 
institutions,  and  the  ceremonies  continued  during  three  days. 

In  his  first  annual  report  President  Remsen  spoke  of  the  financial 
status  of  Johns  Hopkins.  "  A  false  impression  has  been  spread 
abroad,"  he  said,  "  in  regard  to  the  present  condition  of  the  university. 
It  will  probably  be  a  surprise  to  many  to  learn  that  the  university  has 
no  debt.  It  has  had  misfortunes,  but,  by  the  good  management  of  the 
trustees  and  the  generous  aid  of  the  citizens  and  of  the  State,  it  has 
always  been  enabled  to  meet  its  obligations.  A  cautious  policy  has 
been  necessary,  but  the  caution  has  been  wisely  exercised  so  as  to 
affect  as  little  as  possible  the  members  of  the  staff.  For  a  long  period 
it  has  not  been  practicable  to  increase  the  salaries  of  a  number  of  those 
who  are  entitled  to  recognition  by  virtue  of  the  character  of  their  work. 
The  loyalty  of  our  staff  during  the  long  period  of  depression  is  worthy 
of  the  highest  praise. 

"  While  the  buildings  of  the  university  form  a  striking  contrast  to 
the  costly  collections  that  so  many  of  the  older  and  some  of  the  younger 
institutions  rejoice  in,  and  while  many  a  visitor  has  expressed  astonish- 
ment and  disappointment  at  the  first  sight  of  these  plain  structures,  the 
fact  should  be  emphasized  that  the  equipment  of  these  buildings  has 
never  been  allowed  to  deteriorate.  The  laboratories  are,  and  always 
have  been,  supplied  with  everything  needed  for  the  purposes  of  the 
work  carried  on  in  them." 
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Princeton  University  elected  a  new  President  in  1902.  At  a  meet- 
ing of  the  Board  of  Trustees  on  June  9,  Doctor  Francis  L.  Patton,  who 
had  been  President  since  1888,  presented  his  resignation  without  warn- 
ing, and  within  an  hour  Professor  Woodrow  Wilson,  of  the  chair  of 
Jurisprudence  and  Politics,  was  chosen  for  the  position,  as  recom- 
mended by  the  retiring  President.  Later,  the  position  of  President 
of  Princeton  Theological  Seminary  was  created,  and  in  October  Doctor 
Patton  was  elected  to  that  office. 

The  suddenness  of  President  Patton's  resignation  and  the  prompti- 
tude with  which  his  successor  was  chosen  gave  some  credence  to 
rumors  which  intimated  that  "  politics "  influenced  the  change. 
Briefly,  it  was  said  that  the  faculty  was  divided  into  factions  supporting 
this  or  that  prospective  candidate  for  the  presidency,  and  that  Doctor 
Patton's  quick  move  was  calculated  to  leave  the  factious  groups  with 
no  ground  to  stand  on. 

These  rumors  were  not  authenticated.  Doctor  Patton  said  that  his 
resignation  was  in  order  to  secure  the  leisure  he  desired  for  special 
philosophical  work  and  had  no  connection  with  the  question  of  suc- 
cession. But  if,  by  giving  no  inkling  of  his  intention  to  resign  and  by 
naming  his  successor,  he  spared  the  university  the  embarrassments  of 
a  humanly  natural  faculty  campaign,  he  accomplished  a  de- 
sirable end,  especially  as  the  choice  of  Doctor  Wilson  was  recog- 
nized as  an  excellent  one.  Princeton  lost  an  able  President  in  Doctor 
Patton,  and  gained  an  able  President  in  Doctor  Wilson. 

A  Two  Years'  College  Course? 

President  Butler,  of  Columbia  University,  in  his  first  annual  report 
to  the  trustees,  suggested  an  innovation  so  bold,  and  yet  in  many 
respects  so  attractive,  that  it  aroused  great  interest  among  education- 
ists during  the  autumn  of  1902.  His  novel  plan  involved  the  establish- 
ment of  a  two  years'  college  course,  concurrently  with  a  four  years' 
course.  At  the  end  of  the  two  years  the  student  would  receive  the 
degree  of  A.  B.  He  might  then  enter  a  technical  or  professional 
school,  if  a  technical  or  professional  education  were  desired.  On  the 
other  hand,  by  taking  a  four  years'  college  course,  he  would  gain  the 
degree  of  A.  M.,  and  would  be  eligible  for  the  courses  leading  to  the 
degree  of  Ph.  D. 
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In  later  supplementary  statements  President  Butler  made  it  clear 
that  his  plan  was  meant  to  safeguard  the  American  college.  Forces 
were  at  work  he  said,  which  would  result  during  the  next  generation  in 
the  destruction  of  the  American  college,  or,  at  least,  in  "  the  destruc- 
tion of  its  essential  characteristics."  His  definition  of  these  forces 
was :  "  On  the  one  hand,  the  rapid  development  of  secondary  schools 
—  particularly  high  schools  —  and  the  extension  of  their  work  upward 
into  the  field  hitherto  occupied  by  the  freshmen  and  sophomore  years 
of  the  college;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  invasion  of  the  junior  and 
senior  years  of  college  work  by  professional  and  technical  studies 
which  are  quite  foreign  in  spirit,  method,  and  purpose,  to  the  studies 
which  they  are  displacing." 

The  development  of  the  secondary  schools  President  Butler  re- 
garded as  highly  desirable.  The  best  secondary  schools  were  covering 
the  ground  of  the  first  two  college  years  better  than  the  average  col- 
lege, and  higher  educational  opportunity  was  thereby  extended  to 
many  thousands  of  students  whose  facilities  would  otherwise  be  limited. 
But  the  invasion  of  the  last  two  college  years  by  professional  and 
technical  studies  President  Butler  desired  to  check.  His  plan  in- 
volved the  definite  demarcation  of  the  limits  of  college  work  from  the 
work  of  the  secondary  schools  on  the  one  side  and  the  work  of  profes- 
sional and  technical  schools  on  the  other.  His  distinctions  as  to  the 
periods  of  study  which  should  be  required  of  different  classes  of 
students  —  professional,  technical,  and  those  who  are  working  toward 
advanced  scholarship  —  were  as  follows :  ( i )  All  students  should  pass 
four  years  in  secondary  school  work.  (2)  Those  who  intend  to  be- 
come professors,  or  for  other  purposes  seek  advanced  scholarship, 
should  have  four  years  in  college  before  entering  upon  postgraduate 
studies  or  research  work.  (3)  Those  who  are  planning  to  spend  three 
or  four  years  in  a  professional  or  technical  school  would  ordinarily 
get  what  college  work  is  required  in  a  two  years'  course. 

These  suggestions  were  the  subject  of  much  debate  in  educational 
circles  during  the  closing  months  of  the  year. 

Education  at  the  South 

The  American  system  of  public  school  education  is  weakest  in  the 
Southern   States,   for  those   States   are  poorer   in   money  than  the 
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Northern  States,  and  have  for  years  been  weighed  down  with  problems 
that  have  made  educational  progress  very  slow.  But  within  very  re- 
cent years  not  only  has  Northern  philanthropy  given  larger  attention  to 
Southern  Education,  but  the  South  itself  has  approached  with  an  access 
of  new  determination  the  question  of  improved  and  increased  facilities. 
Let  us  examine  the  educational  status  of  the  South  in  1902,  with  some 
Northern  contrasts. 

North  Carolina. —  Only  78.25  per  cent,  of  North  Carolina  children 
between  the  ages  of  ten  and  fourteen  years  are  able  to  read  and  write. 
These  figures  mean  that  the  State  stands  forty-third  in  the  list  of  States 
with  regard  to  literacy.  In  April  an  educational  conference  was  held 
at  Raleigh  to  devise  means  for  improving  the  educational  system  and 
awakening  greater  popular  interest  in  the  question.  The  Superintend- 
ent of  Education  said  that  the  three  great  practical  needs  were,  im- 
provement of  the  school  buildings,  the  consolidation  of  school  districts, 
and  the  increase  of  the  public-school  fund  by  means  of  local  taxation. 
At  that  time  more  than  half  the  school  districts  had  a  school  population 
of  fewer  than  sixty-five  children.  The  work  of  consolidation  was  car- 
ried on,  and  by  December  the  number  of  districts  had  been  reduced 
from  8,115  to  7,853.  The  Conference  decided  to  hold  educational 
rallies  in  all  parts  of  the  State. 

Tennessee. —  The  backwardness  of  education  in  Tennessee  was  the 
cause  of  much  solicitude,  and  aroused  in  1902  deeper  interest  than  for 
a  long  time  before.  The  State  had  a  school  population  of  753,198 
children.  The  number  of  pupils  enrolled,  however,  was  only  488,655, 
while  the  average  daily  attendance  was  only  330,692.  Also  the  average 
school  term  was  only  five  months.  The  two  leading  political  parties 
both  proposed  reforms  that  would  result  in  larger  school  attendance 
and  in  a  lengthening  of  the  school  year  to  eight  months.  Proposals 
were  also  made  to  increase  the  permanent  school  fund  by  increasing 
the  State  levy  for  school  purposes  from  $.15  to  $.25  on  $100,  and  by 
the  levying  of  special  taxes  by  the  school  districts. 

Virginia. —  Governor  Montague,  speaking  at  Charlottesville,  July  8, 
to  the  teachers  and  school  superintendents  of  the  State,  told  his  hearers 
that,  of  6,056  county  schools  for  white  pupils,  the  legal,  required  aver- 
age attendance  of  twenty  pupils  at  each  school  was  maintained  in  only 
3,398.     Of  2,032  schools  for  colored  pupils,  only  498  fell  below  the 
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required  attendance.  Virginia,  however,  was  making  educational 
progress,  and  was  giving  liberally  from  the  State  funds  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  public  schools. 

South  Carolina. —  Only  70.44  per  cent,  of  South  Carolina  children 
between  the  ages  of  ten  and  fourteen  years  are  able  to  read  and  write. 
In  thirty-eight  out  of  forty  counties  the  school  term  is  only  twenty- 
one  weeks  long  in  white  schools  and  14.27  weeks  in  colored  schools. 
The  average  schoolhouse  is  worth  only  $178.  Men  teachers  receive 
an  average  monthly  salary  of  $25.78,  women  teachers,  $24.29.  Yet 
the  compulsory-education  bill  was  not  passed  by  the  Legislature. 

Georgia. —  In  Georgia  much  better  conditions  obtain.  The  total 
public-school  enrollment  in  1902  was  502,887.  The  State  fund  for 
school  purposes  was  $1,538,955.17,  or  about  $34,000  more  than  in 
1901.  During  the  year  334  new  schoolhouses  were  built,  at  a  cost  of 
nearly  $250,000,  most  of  the  money  being  raised  in  the  country  com- 
munities in  which  the  majority  of  the  new  buildings  were  situated. 
The  percentage  of  literacy,  however,  is  low,  chiefly  because  of  the  dense 
and  ignorant  colored  population. 

Alabama. —  The  percentage  of  literacy  among  children  in  Alabama 
between  the  ages  of  ten  and  fourteen  years  is  71. 11.  In  1890  it  was 
only  64.50.  Here  is  a  decided  advance,  but  the  figures  are  still  so  low 
as  to  indicate  a  very  incomplete  and  inefficient  school  system.  On  the 
basis  of  the  whole  number  of  children  of  school  age,  the  amount  ex- 
pended from  the  general  school  fund  in  1901  was  $1.42  per  capita,  or 
$2.76  per  capita  for  children  actually  enrolled.  This  sum  did  not  in- 
clude the  poll  tax,  or  appropriations  by  municipalities. 

Louisiana. —  Literacy  among  children  between  ten  and  fourteen 
years  of  age  in  Louisiana  is  only  67.12  per  cent.  The  State  stands  at 
the  foot  of  the  list.  Special  conditions,  however,  account  in  large 
measure  for  the  low  figure,  for  there  is  a  large  negro  population  that 
is  very  ignorant;  in  the  southern  part  of  the  State  there  are  many 
Creoles,  who,  speaking  a  foreign  language,  are  hard  to  reach  through 
the  public  schools ;  and,  also,  compared  with  adults  and  wage-earners, 
the  proportion  of  children  is  very  high.  There  were  404,757  children 
of  school  age  in  the  State  in  1901,  and  the  total  school  enrollment  was 
108,896. 

Compare  with  the  figures  given  for  this  group  of  Southern  States 
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the  following  percentages  of  literacy  of  children  between  ten  and  four- 
teen years  of  age  in  Northern  States:  Nebraska,  99.66  (1900)  ;  Iowa, 
99.63  (1900)  ;  Massachusetts,  99.33  (ninth  in  the  list  of  States)  ;  Mich- 
igan, 99.30  (tenth  on  the  list  of  States) ;  Maine,  97.92  (twenty-eighth 
in  the  list  of  States). 

The  General  Education  Board 

The  two  main  outside  agencies  for  the  betterment  of  Southern 
educational  conditions  have  been  the  Slater  fund  for  the  education  of 
the  negroes  and  the  Peabody  fund  for  the  education  of  both  whites 
and  blacks.  In  1902  was  organized  a  new  and  helpful  agency  —  the 
General  Education  Board.  This  organization,  which  made  application 
to  Congress  for  its  charter,  included  a  number  of  representative  men. 
Its  purpose  was  to  secure  and  administer  funds  for  education,  with  no 
distinction  of  sex,  or  color,  supplementing  local  taxation  in  communities 
where  education  was  most  lacking.  The  Board  took  the  whole  country 
for  its  field,  but  it  was  recognized  that  for  some  time  to  come  its 
activity  would  be  confined  to  the  South  because  of  the  exceptional 
Southern  need. 

The  theories  of  the  new  organization  were  quickly  put  into  practice. 
John  D.  Rockefeller  contributed  $1,000,000.  Robert  C.  Ogden,  chair- 
man of  the  Board,  conducted  a  party  of  Northern  educators  and  phil- 
anthropists through  Southern  districts,  to  enable  them  to  see  the  con- 
ditions with  their  own  eyes.  The  first  gift  of  the  Board  was  $4,000 
to  the  public  schools  in  Guilford  county,  near  Greensboro,  North  Caro- 
lina. Further  gifts  were  announced  at  a  meeting  of  the  Southern 
Educational  Conference,  held  at  Athens,  Georgia.  The  women  of 
Georgia  having  raised  fifty  scholarships  of  $50  each  for  the  State  Nor- 
mal School  at  Athens,  the  Board  announced  that  it  would  duplicate 
those  scholarships  for  three  years  and  would  give  a  similar  three-years' 
scholarship  up  to  the  number  of  fifty  for  every  one  raised  by  the  women 
of  Georgia.  A  subscription  of  $4,500  was  made  to  the  Winnie  Davis 
Hall,  for  which  $6,000  had  already  been  raised  by  the  Daughters  of  the 
Confederacy,  provided  that  the  additional  $4,500  required  to  complete 
the  $15,000  needed  to  complete  the  hall  should  be  forthcoming.  The 
obvious  wisdom  of  these  appropriations  was  at  once  justified  by  the 
local  initiative  which  was  thus  stimulated. 
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Tuskegee 

The  most  hopeful  center  of  education  in  the  Southern  States  was 
Tuskegee,  Alabama,  where  Booker  T.  Washingtpn  conducted  his  Nor- 
mal and  Industrial  Institute  for  the  betterment  of  the  negro  race.  Let 
us  quote  from  Mr.  Washington's  report: 

"  The  number  of  students  enrolled  during  the  year  covered  by  the 
report  was  1,384,  and  the  average  attendance  has  been  1,218.  These 
students  have  come  from  thirty  States  and  Territories,  and  from  five 
foreign  countries.  No  one  has  been  admitted  under  fourteen  years  of 
age;  1,337  of  ^he  whole  number  have  boarded  and  slept  on  the  grounds. 
The  number  which  I  have  given  does  not  include  the  pupils  in  'the 
Children's  house,'  which  is  a  primary  school  for  the  children  in  the 
neighborhood,  and  at  the  same  time  serves  as  a  model  and  training 
school  for  normal  students.  Neither  does  it  include  the  121  students 
in  the  night-school  in  the  town,  nor  the  eighteen  students  in  the  after- 
noon cooking-school  in  the  town  of  Tuskegee;  nor  the  thousands  of 
colored  men  and  women  who  are  being  reached  and  helped  through  the 
Tuskegee  Negro  Conferences.  In  all  the  departments,  religious, 
academic,  and  industrial,  112  officers  and  instructors  and  assistants  of 
various  kinds  have  been  employed.     .     .     . 

"  Up  to  the  present  time  there  have  grown  out  of  the  Tuskegee 
Institute  at  least  twelve  schools  of  considerable  -size  —  I  mean  institu- 
tions above  the  grade  of  common  public  schools.  One  of  these,  the 
Snow  Hill  Industrial  Institute,  at  Snow  Hill,  Alabama,  has  300 
students,  twenty-five  teachers,  fourteen  buildings,  and  property  valued 
at  $3,000. 

"  Since  my  last  report  there  have  been  received  into  our  treasury 
from  all  sources  and  for  all  purposes,  $341,401.09.  Of  this  amount 
$126,864.29  have  been  used  for  current  expenses,  $46,788  have  been 
added  to  the  permanent  endowment  fund,  and  $150,203.95  for  the 
permanent  improvement  of  the  plant.  The  present  indebtedness  of  the 
school  is  $5,887.52.  The  endowment  fund  amounts  to  $299,- 
759.02.     .     .     . 

"  Industry  after  industry  has  been  added  [to  the  courses  taught  in 
the  school],  as  there  was  a  natural  demand  for  them,  until  at  the 
present  time  the  students  receive  training  in  thirty-four  industries." 
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CHAPTER  XVII 

MISCELLANEOUS  SOCIAL  PROBLEMS 

The  rapid  growth  of  immigration  into  the  United  States  has 
caused  a  great  deal  of  concern.  A  new  record  for  the  annual  influx 
was  almost  established  in  1902.  In  the  fiscal  year  1901  487,918 
immigrants  landed  in  the  United  States;  in  the  fiscal  year  1902  the 
number  was  648,743,  a  number  greater  than  in  any  preceding  year 
save  1882,  when  the  total  was  788,992.  The  following  table  shows 
the  maximum  and  minimum  figures  during  each  recent  decade : 

1862 89,207     1878 138,469     1892 623,084 

1869 352,569     1882 788,992     1898 229,299 

1873 459,803     1886 334,203      (1902 648,743) 

Of  the  total  number  of  immigrants  in  1902  28.7  per  cent,  of  those 
more  than  fourteen  years  of  age  were  illiterate.  The  percentage  of 
illiteracy  was  increasing  as  the  percentage  of  immigration  from  western 
Europe  decreased.  In  1902  immigration  from  Great  Britain,  France, 
Germany,  and  the  Scandinavian  countries  was  only  one-fifth  of  the 
total.  Literacy,  however,  is  not  a  satisfactory  test  of  the  worth  of  the 
stuff  from  which  new  citizens  are  made.  The  ignorance  of  incoming 
Italians,  Rumanian  Jews,  and  Russian  Jews  is  not  necessarily  due  to 
a  deficiency  in  energy  or  character,  but  more  often  to  the  limited  op- 
portunities for  education  in  their  home  countries.  An  ignorant  Rus- 
sian Jew  in  New  York  —  a  hard-working  man  —  was  asked  to  com- 
pare conditions  in  the  United  States  and  in  Russia.  He  pointed  to 
his  five  children,  who  were  swarming  about  the  little  shop,  and  re- 
plied in  his  broken  English :  "  De  best  is  dot  dey  can  go  to  school." 
Few  would  deny  that  this  Russian  Jew  was  a  good  American  citizen. 
"  In  Russia,"  he  continued,  "  I  could  earn  just  enough  to  live.    Here 
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I  earn  extra  money,  so  dot  my  little  girl  can  study  de  piano.  De  extra 
money  goes  for  dose  tings."  This  case  is  typical  of  a  large  number  of 
newcomers  who  could  not  pass  an  educational  test. 

The  first  demand  upon  the  immigration  authorities  is  to  bar  out 
immigrants  who  are  undesirable  because  of  mental,  moral,  or  physi- 
cal defects.  In  1902  admission  was  refused  to  5429  of  the  incoming 
horde. 

But  the  greatest  problem  of  immigration  is  the  problem  of  dis- 
tribution. More  than  two-thirds  of  the  immigrants  of  1902  stayed  in 
New  York,  Massachusetts,  Pennsylvania,  and  Illinois.  They  settled  in 
the  cities.  Yet  their  labor  was  most  needed  in  the  agricultural  dis- 
tricts of  the  West  and  South.  Movements  were  gaining  momentum, 
however,  to  lead  larger  numbers  of  the  newcomers  into  the  districts 
where  they  would  be  most  welcome. 

II 

Meantime  the  exodus  from  the  United  States  into  the  Canadian 
Northwest  was  assuming  larger  proportions.  In  1901  about  20,000 
people  crossed  the  border  to  take  up  the  rich  farming  lands  of  the 
Canadian  Territories.  During  the  first  four  months  of  1902  the  num- 
ber of  emigrants  from  the  United  States  across  the  Canadian  line  was 
1 1 480,  and  these  "  trekkers  "  took  with  them  property  valued  at  more 
than  $1,000,000. 

As  an  indication  of  the  rich  opportunities  awaiting  new  settlers, 
look  at  the  conditions  in  Manitoba.  Here  are  about  25,000,000  acres 
of  cultivable  land.  In  1901  only  about  3,000,000  acres  were  under 
crop,  yet  the  grain  yield  was  so  large  that  the  railroads  were  fairly 
swamped  by  the  volume  of  business. 

Crime 

The  report  of  the  prison  commissioners  for  Great  Britain  showed 
that  in  England  and  Wales  the  proportion  of  prisoners  for  every  100,- 
000  of  population  was  621 ;  in  Ireland,  744;  in  Scotland,  1,489.  That, 
relatively  to  population,  Scotland  should  have  twice  as  many  prisoners 
as  Ireland  and  more  than  twice  as  many  as  England  and  Wales  would 
indicate  that  social  conditions  in  the  northern  kingdom  require  atten- 
tion. In  England  and  Wales  the  figures  show  a  slight  increase  in 
prison  population  for  the  year  ending  with  March,  1902,  as  compared 
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with  the  preceding  twelvemonth.  Since  1878  there  has  been  a  great 
general  decrease  in  prison  population,  but  the  tendency  of  the  first 
two  years  of  the  Twentieth  Century  was  toward  an  increase.  This 
retrogression  was  due  in  a  measure  to  the  larger  amount  of  crime  in 
the  army,  the  army  being  much  greater  than  in  times  of  peace.  But 
the  commissioners  also  attributed  the  increased  number  of  convicts 
to  the  growth  of  industrial  centers,  which  had  led  to  the  extension  of 
borough  boundaries  and  the  exposure  of  criminals  in  the  population  to 
police  work  more  active  and  efficient  than  existed  when  the  county  con- 
stabulary were  the  protection  of  the  public.  A  further  reason,  more- 
over, was  the  multiplication  of  statutes  and  by-laws,  disobedience  of 
which  led  to  penal  service.  The  commissioners  expressed  hopeful 
anticipations  that  serious  or  indictable  crime  would  decrease,  though 
the  decrease  in  petty  crime  would  doubtless  be  only  relative. 

The  British  Commissioners,  in  their  recommendations,  proposed 
the  adoption  of  what  was  called  the  "  Borstal  Method."  Under  this 
plan  the  professional  criminal  is  isolated  and  held  for  an  indefinite 
period  until  those  in  charge  of  him  think  he  may  safely  be  let  loose. 
Youthful  offenders,  on  the  other  hand,  are  made  to  work  hard  under 
stern  discipline,  and  supervision  is  maintained  over  them  after  their 
discharge.  The  part  of  this  plan  that  relates  to  youthful  offenders 
was  in  practice  at  Borstal  prison. 

In  respect  of  the  treatment  of  criminals  Great  Britain  still  lagged 
behind  the  United  States.  In  several  States  of  the  American  Union 
the  "  indeterminate  sentence  "  was  applied,  and  in  several  States,  also, 
was  followed  the  system  of  probation  for  first  offenders.  Statistics  of 
the  operation  of  the  probation  system  were  very  favorable. 

New  Jersey,  for  example,  passed  a  probation  law  in  1900.  In 
Essex  County  (which  includes  the  city  of  Newark)  the  probation 
officer,  during  the  first  twenty  months  of  his  incumbency,  had  193 
persons  committed  to  his  custody.  Only  fifteen  of  these  broke  their 
probation,  failed  to  report  to  the  officer,  or  were  arrested  for  other 
criminal  acts.  The  law  applied  only  to  persons  accused  of  or  indicted 
for  crime,  and  under  the  old  system  probably  all  of  them  would  have 
been  sent  to  prison  for  longer  or  shorter  terms.  Under  the  new  system 
they  were  saved  from  imprisonment  and  at  the  same  time  urged  toward 
right  living.  * 
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Another  American  experiment  to  which  attention  was  attracted  in 
1902  was  the  State  convict  farm  system  of  Louisiana.  The  Constitu- 
tion adopted  by  the  State  in  1898  provided  that  after  the  expiration  of 
the  leases  then  in  operation  there  should  be  no  more  hiring  out  of  con- 
victs to  private  contractors.  A  new  plan  was  adopted,  under  which 
convicts  who  were  able  to  work  out  of  doors  were  employed  in  farm 
work  on  lands  bought  for  the  purpose  by  the  Board  of  Penitentiary 
Commissioners,  which  also  erected  the  buildings  necessary  to  house  the 
convicts.  The  income  from  the  farm  work  was  to  be  applied  to  the 
support  of  the  penal  institutions.  To  allow  the  experiment  a  fair  trial 
the  Legislature  made  available  an  appropriation  of  $200,000. 

The  report  of  the  first  year's  operation  was  made  public  in  1902. 
From  the  two  plantations  that  had  been  established  the  total  cash  in- 
come for  the  year  was  $180,000.  Also  the  Board  retained  from 
the  crops  enough  hay,  corn,  peas,  and  potatoes  to  carry  men  and  stock 
through  the  following  crop  year.  On  one  of  the  plantations  was  a 
steam  saw  mill,  run  by  convicts.  Others  who  did  not  work  in  the 
fields  were  employed  building  levees.  The  beneficial  effects  of  the 
new  kinds  of  labor  were  seen  in  the  fact  that  during  the  year  the  mor- 
tality percentage  among  the  convicts  decreased  one-half. 

Poverty 

There  was  magazine  and  newspaper  discussion  in  England  in  1902 
concerning  the  revelations  of  B.  S.  Rowntree's  recently  published  book 
on  "  Poverty."  Mr.  Rowntree  said,  among  other  things :  "  We  have 
been  accustomed  to  look  upon  the  poverty  in  London  as  exceptional, 
but  when  the  result  of  careful  investigation  shows  that  the  proportion 
of  poverty  in  London  is  practically  equalled  in  what  may  be  regarded 
as  a  typical  provincial  town,  we  are  faced  by  the  startling  probability 
that  from  twenty-five  to  thirty  per  cent,  of  the  town  populations  of  the 
United  Kingdom  are  living  in  poverty."  Mr.  Rowntree,  by  elaborate 
calculations  and  comparisons,  attempted  to  reckon  the  minimum  of 
healthful  physical  existence  and  thus  to  arrive  at  an  accurate  defini- 
tion of  poverty.  No  items  are  admitted  except  such  as  belong  to  the 
primitive  wants  of  the  human  animal,  as  food,  shelter,  light,  warmth, 
and  clothing.  The  bare  possession  of  these  absolute  necessities  indi- 
cates the  "  poverty  line." 
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"A  family  living  upon  the  scale  allowed  for  in  this  estimate,"  says 
the  author,  "  must  never  spend  a  penny  on  railway  fare  or  omnibus. 
They  must  never  go  into  the  country  unless  they  walk.  They  must 
never  purchase  a  halfpenny  newspaper  or  spend  a  penny  to  purchase 
a  ticket  for  a  popular  concert.  They  must  write  no  letters  to  absent 
children,  for  they  cannot  afford  to  pay  the  postage.  They  must  never 
contribute  anything  to  their  church,  or  chapel,  or  give  any  help  to  a 
neighbor  which  costs  them  money.  They  cannot  save,  nor  can  they 
join  sick  club  or  trade  union,  because  they  cannot  pay  the  necessary 
subscriptions,"  etc.,  etc.  Poverty,  in  Mr.  Rowntree's  definition,  means 
falling  below  this  minimum  standard. 

The  city  of  York  is  taken  as  representative  of  average  conditions 
in  England.  The  causes  of  the  poverty  of  7,000  of  the  population  are 
analyzed,  with  the  foUowng  results:  Due  to  the  death  of  the  chief 
wage-earner,  1,130;  to  his  illness  or  old  age,  370;  to  the  chief  wage- 
earner  being  out  of  work,  167  —  representing  the  membership  of 
thirty-eight  families;  to  irregularity  of  work,  205;  to  largeness  of 
family,  1,600;  to  the  low  level  of  wages  in  the  occupation  in  which 
the  wage-earners  are  busied  (work  being  regular  and  families  not 
abnormally  large),  3,756.  "The  wages  paid  for  unskilled  labor  in 
York,"  says  Mr.  Rowntree,  "  are  insufficient  to  provide  food,  shelter, 
and  clothing  adequate  to  maintain  a  family  of  moderate  size  in  a 
state  of  bare  physical  efficiency."  A  writer,  commenting  in  the 
Contemporary  Review,  says  of  these  facts  that  they  mean  "  either 
a  continually  degenerating  physical  stock  to  sell  their  labor,  growing 
less  effective  each  generation,  for  a  continually  lessening  remuneration ; 
or  a  supplement  of  the  wages  with  the  earnings  of  other  more  favored 
classes;  all  the  demoralization  of  gusty  philanthropy  and  the  support 
of  a  parasitic  population  of  seven  millions.    Frankly,  this  is  abyss." 

The  Spread  of  Municipal  Socialism 

An  interesting  view  of  the  condition  of  municipal  industries  in 
the  United  Kingdom  was  supplied  in  1902  in  an  elaborate  "  consular 
report"  by  James  Boyle,  United  States  Consul  at  Liverpool.  Mr. 
Boyle  said  that  from  1875  to  1900  the  capital  invested  in  such  indus- 
tries increased  from  $465,000,000  to  $1,500,000,000.  At  the  time  the 
report  was  compiled  there  were  in  the  United  Kingdom  931  munici- 
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palities  owning  water-works,  ninety-nine  owning  street  railroads,  240 
owning  gas-works,  and  181  supplying  electricity.  Leamington  and 
Harrogate  owned  Turkish  baths.  Glasgow  owned  its  water-works 
and  its  trams,  and  also  provided  municipal  lectures.  Manchester 
owned  shares  in  its  ship  canal.  Sheffield  had  appropriated  from  its 
municipal  tramway  profits  $75,000  for  the  erection  of  shops  and 
business  buildings,  which  the  municipality  was  to  rent.  Bristol  had 
municipalized  its  harbor  and  docks,  and  the  Liverpool  docks  were 
municipalized  in  a  modified  way. 

Liverpool  offers  an  advanced  example  of  municipal  socialism.  It 
owns  a  fine  system  of  water- works;  supplies  electricity  for  light  and 
power;  has  a  large  public-bath  system;  maintains  public  laundries 
in  the  poorer  parts  of  the  city;  and  g^ves  municipal  concerts  and 
lectures  —  all  these  things  in  addition  to  such  usual  municipal  under- 
takings as  public  parks  and  schools.  But  the  greatest  of  Liverpool's 
municipal  undertakings  along  these  lines  is  the.  provision  of  dwellings 
for  the  poor.  The  plan  has  been  to  buy  and  demolish  unsanitary 
slum  buildings  and  replace  them  with  improved  structures,  which 
rent  for  moderate  prices.  Since  the  beginning  of  the  enterprise  the 
municipality  has  paid  $1,925,000  for  land  and  buildings  where  the 
buildings  had  to  be  demolished,  besides  $335,825  for  pieces  of  vacant 
land.  For  the  construction  of  new  buildings  $732,875  has  been 
expended.  The  new  dwellings  are  ordinarily  "  flats "  in  blocks  of 
tenement  houses.  Rents  for  two  rooms  vary  from  $.60  to  $.80;  for 
three  rooms,  from  $1.00  to  $1.10;  for  four  rooms,  from  $1.25  to  $1.50. 
Land  purchases,  construction,  etc.,  have  created  a  total  tax  burden  of 
i^  pence  in  the  pound  sterling.  The  rents  received  are  about  two 
per  cent  less  than  enough  to  meet  the  cost  of  the  dwellings,  without 
allowing  for  a  sinking  fund,  or  for  depreciation  or  other  charges 
that  may  arise.  The  municipality  was  virtually  forced  into  this  under- 
taking, for  private  enterprise  had  failed  to  meet  existing  needs. 

Temperance 

The  English  Licensing  bill  has  already  been  outlined  with  sufficient 
particularity  in  Chapter  IX.  The  Swiss  government  has  also  been  led 
to  make  legal  provisions  for  the  regulation  of  intemperance.  New 
penal  laws  have  been   formulated,   the  essential   features  of  which 
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are  as  follows:  If  a  crime  is  due  to  excessive  drinking  the  Court 
may  prohibit  the  guilty  person  to  visit  any  place  where  alcoholic 
liquors  are  sold,  the  interdiction  continuing  for  from  one  to  five 
years.  An  habitual  drunkard,  in  addition  to  his  punishment  for  the 
crime,  may  be  committed,  with  medical  approval,  to  an  institution  for 
the  cure  of  inebriety.  An  habitual  drunkard,  moreover,  may  be  ac- 
quitted on  a  criminal  charge  on  the  ground  of  unaccoimtability.  Any 
person  who  delivers  to  a  child  of  less  than  fifteen  years  of  age  liquor 
that  can  injure  the  health  is  liable  to  arrest.  Repetition  of  this  offense 
may  be  followed  by  the  revocation  of  the  offender's  license  to  sell 
liquors.  A  liquor-seller  who  wittingly  delivers  liquor  to  a  person  who 
is  forbidden  to  frequent  public-houses  will  be  fined  not  more  than  loo 
francs,  or  imprisoned  not  more  than  eight  days.  Drunken  disturbance 
of  the  peace  is  punishable  by  a  fine  of  not  more  than  loo  francs,  and 
repetition  of  the  oflFense  within  a  year  is  punishable  by  imprisonment 
for  not  more  than  eight  days,  or  by  prohibition  to  visit  public- 
houses.  The  oflFender,  moreover,  may  be  committed  to  an  institution 
for  treatment.  A  drunkard  who,  after  warning,  fails  to  support  his 
family  is  liable  to  arrest  If,  after  punishment,  he  still  fails  to 
support  his  family,  he  may  be  sent  to  the  workhouse  for  from  one  to 
three  years,  and,  also,  if  need  be,  committed  to  an  institution  for  cure. 
Apart  from  any  penalty,  the  court  may,  with  medical  approval,  send 
any  drunkard  to  a  cure. 

II 
The  progress  of  temperance  sentiment  in  Canada,  which  for  years 
has  been  a  center  of  lively  agitation  against  alcoholic  beverages,  was 
marked  in  1902  by  certain  definite  results  that  require  summary.  In 
1891  the  agitation  for  prohibition  had  become  so  strong  that  the 
Canadian  Government  appointed  a  commission  to  study  the  wishes  of 
the  people  and  ascertain  whether  the  country  was  ready  for  the 
reform.  After  spending  several  years  gathering  data,  the  commis- 
sion in  189s  published  a  voluminous  report.  The  majority  of  the 
commission  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  time  for  prohibition  had 
not  arrived;  the  minority  held  the  opposite  view.  In  1898  a  general 
plebiscite  was  taken  to  determine  the  desire  of  the  people.  A  total 
majority  of  13,687  was  recorded  in  favor  of  prohibition.  The  total 
vote  cast,   however,   was   only   543,073,   or  43.92  per  cent    of  the 
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electoral  list.  Inasmuch,  therefore,  as  less  than  twenty-three  per 
cent  of  the  electors  declared  themselves  for  prohibition,  and  inas- 
much as  the  vote  of  the  cities  was  strongly  opposed  to  the  reform,  the 
government  refused  to  legislate. 

The  Provincial  Legislatures,  which  in  former  years  had  sounded 
local  opinion  but  had  failed  to  act  for  fear  of  constitutional  difficul- 
ties, now  again  took  up  the  problem.  In  1900  Manitoba  passed  an  act 
prohibiting  the  use  of  alcoholic  liquor  as  a  beverage,  under  heavy 
penalties.  Tested  in  the  provincial  courts,  the  measure  was  declared 
ultra  vires  of  the  Legislature.  An  appeal  was  made  to  the  Privy 
Council,  which  after  a  long  legal  struggle,  supported  the  law.  En- 
forcement of  prohibition  was  now  the  expected  step  in  Manitoba.  But 
Mr.  Macdonald,  who,  as  Premier  of  Manitoba,  had  fathered  the  legis- 
lation, had  left  office.  The  new  Premier,  Mr.  Roblin,  decided  to 
resubmit  the  question  to  the  people  by  a  referendum.  The  vote  re- 
sulted, April  2,  1902,  in  the  defeat  of  the  measure. 

Ontario,  meantime,  took  up  the  discussion.  The  Provincial  Legis- 
lature passed  a  bill  authorizing  the  settlement  of  the  prohibition  ques- 
tion in  the  Province  by  a  referendum.  The  referendum,  which  took 
place  on  December  4,  resulted  in  a  vote  of  199,549  in  favor  of  prohibi- 
tion to  104,346  against  —  a  majority  for  prohibition  of  95,203.  But 
the  stipulation  had  been  made  that  prohibition  must  not  only  have  a 
majority  to  win,  but  a  total  poll  of  votes  equal  to  a  majority  of  the 
votes  cast  at  the  Provincial  general  elections  of  1898.  This  stipulation 
meant  that  the  prohibitionists  must  poll  213,000  votes.  They  failed, 
then,  to  secure  the  reform  they  desired,  but  their  majority  was  large 
enough  apparently  to  insure  by  legislative  action  at  least  a  limited 
measure  of  prohibition. 

Woman's  Suffrage 

The  most  important  feature  of  the  thirty-fourth  annual  convention 
of  the  National  Woman's  Suffrage  Association,  which  met  at  Wash- 
ington in  February,  was  the  adoption  of  a  plan  for  international  organ- 
ization. This  plan  was  outlined  by  a  committee  of  five  delegates, 
including  representatives  of  England,  Australia,  Germany,  Norway, 
and  the  United  States.  That  no  Catholic  country  was  represented  on 
this  committee  may  be  taken  as  a  significant  fact,  for  there  were  in 
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the  convention  delegates  from  Catholic  countries.  The  women  of 
European  countries  are  awake  to  the  political  possibilities  that  lie 
before  them;  but  in  Catholic  countries  it  is  believed  that  woman's 
suffrage  would  mean  the  growth  of  the  political  power  of  the  priests. 
As  M.  Henry,  of  the  Journal  de  Bruxelles,  has  said :  "  Women's 
suffrage,  clerical  suffrage." 

In  her  address  to  the  convention,  Mrs.  Carrie  Chapman  Catt, 
President  of  the  Association,  outlined  again  the  contention  of  the 
movement.  "A  mile-post  marking  vast  progress,"  she  said,  "  is  an 
international  woman  suffrage  conference,  with  nine  nations  sending 
official  delegates,  while  fourteen  nations  have  well-defined  woman  suf- 
frage movements.  Our  question  is  clearly  international  in  its  scope 
and  object.  Sex-prejudice,  with  the  old  scientific  blunder  for  its 
basis;  sex-prejudice,  with  its  unreason  and  its  intolerance,  is  our 
common  enemy.  We  must  win  by  the  use  of  the  same  arguments,  the 
same  appeals  to  justice.  Men  throughout  the  world  hold  their  suf- 
frage by  the  guarantee  of  the  two  principles  of  liberty,  and  for  these 
reasons  only.  One,  '  Taxation  without  representation  is  tyranny.' 
Who  dares  deny  it?  And  are  not  women  taxed?  The  other,  'Gov- 
ernments derive  their  just  powers  from  the  consent  of  the  governed.' 
How  simple  and  unanswerable  that  petition  of  justice!  And  are  not 
women  governed?     .... 

"  Woman  suffrage  must  meet  precisely  the  same  objections  which 
have  been  urged  against  man  suffrage,  and,  in  addition,  it  must 
combat  sex-prejudice,  the  oldest,  the  most  unreasoning,  the  most 
stubborn  of  all  human  idiosyncrasies.  The  average  civilized  woman 
enjoys  the  right  of  self-government  in  the  home  of  her  father,  her 
husband,  and  her  son.  The  individual  woman  no  longer  obeys  the 
individual  man,  and  the  question  now  is.  Shall  all  women,  as  a  body, 
obey  all  men,  as  a  body  ?  It  is  no  more  right  for  men  to  govern  all 
women  than  for  one  man  to  govern  one  woman." 

Voluntary  Pensions 

On  July  I,  1902,  the  Metropolitan  Street  Railway  Company  of 
New  York  City  established  a  pension  system  for  superannuated  em- 
ployes. This  is  the  first  pension  system  for  street-railway  employes 
in  the  United  States.     The  avowed  purpose  of  the  company  is  "to 
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preserve  the  future  welfare  of  aged  and  iniirm  employes  and  to 
recognize  efficient  and  loyal  service." 

The  system  provides  for  all  employes  of  the  company  whose  maxi- 
mum annual  wages  have  not  exceeded  $1,200.  Seventy  years  is  made 
the  age  for  compulsory  retirement.  Employes  between  the  ages  of 
sixty-five  and  sixty-nine  who  have  become  physically  disqualified  for 
further  service  may  also  be  pensioned.  The  pension  payments  are  as 
follows:  for  thirty-five  years  or  more  of  continuous  service,  forty 
per  cent  of  the  average  annual  wages  for  the  ten  preceding  years; 
for  thirty  years  of  continuous  service,  thirty  per  cent  on  the  same 
basis;  and  for  twenty-five  years  of  continuous  service,  twenty-five 
per  cent  on  the  same  basis.  The  funds  from  which  these  payments  are 
made  will  be  appropriated  by  the  company,  and  employes  will  not 
be  required  to  contribute  to  it.  The  Metropolitan  Company,  with  its 
more  than  a  score  of  constituent  street  railway  companies,  employs 
about  15,000  men,  a  majority  of  whom  will  come  under  the  terms  of 
the  pension  plan. 

Cooperatum 

Let  us  observe  the  cooperation  movements  to  which  attention  was 
particularly  drawn  in  1902,  giving  the  salient  facts  in  each  case,  with 
their  indications  of  progression  or  retrogression. 

At  Lewiston,  Maine,  a  new  cooperative  organization,  after  one 
year  of  operation,  appeared  to  have  a  hopeful  future.  The  plan  was 
originated  by  Bradford  Peck,  the  proprietor  of  a  department  store  at 
Lewiston.  A  supply  store  was  established,  a  membership  of  about  250 
persons  paying  each  $1.00  for  membership  and  $25  as  capital.  After 
nine  months  of  its  operation,  about  1,000  families  were  patronizing 
the  store,  and  the  business  of  the  first  six  months  paid  to  members  a 
dividend  of  five  per  cent  on  purchases  and  carried  $300  into  the 
surplus.  Later  Mr.  Peck's  own  department  store  was  consolidated 
with  the  cooperative  association,  and  now  members  may  share  in  the 
earnings  of  the  department  store  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  their 
purchases  there.  Mr.  Peck  has  also  made  an  outright  gift  of  $1,500 
a  year  for  five  years  to  the  so-called  Founders'  Fund,  designed  for 
propaganda  and  development.  Plans  for  development  include  a  sav- 
ings  bank,  a  lecture  "  forum,"  educational  features,  and  a  periodical 
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publication.  Ultimately  the  projectors  hope  to  organize  a  chain  of 
cooperative  stores  in  different  cities  of  the  State,  to  establish  manu- 
facturing enterprises  in  Lewiston,  to  erect  apartment  houses  for  work- 
ing people,  and  to  develop  farms  and  summer  homes  for  members. 

II 

For  fifteen  years  an  interesting  cooperative  plan  has  been  in  opera- 
tion at  Banksville,  a  little  mining  town  in  Pennsylvania.  Dissatisfied 
with  the  prices  and  methods  of  the  mining  company's  store,  eighty 
miners,  some  of  whom  were  familiar  with  the  workings  of  the  Roch- 
dale system  of  cooperation  in  England,  determined  to  establish  a 
cooperative  store  of  their  own.  Each  stockholder  paid  in  $io  or 
more,  the  par  value  of  permanent  stock  being  $io  a  share,  the  par 
value  of  ordinary  stock  $5  a  share,  and  money  was  invested  in  mer- 
chandise. The  stockholders  elected  a  manager  and  a  clerk  from  their 
own  number,  the  manager  being  responsible  to  a  board  of  eight 
directors. 

In  1902  the  stockholders  in  the  association  numbered  211.  For 
the  preceding  five  years  the  store  had  done  a  business  of  about  $30,000 
annually.  The  association  owned  valuable  real  estate  in  the  village, 
and  had  stables,  a  large  store-room,  and  a  warehouse.  The  surplus 
for  the  last  quarter  concerning  which  a  report  is  at  present  available 
shows  a  surplus  of  nearly  $1,000.  The  last  annual  dividend  was 
twelve  per  cent.  The  influence  of  the  association  is  for  cash  buying, 
and  this  influence  is  highly  desirable  in  a  region  where  company  stores, 
with  their  credit  system,  undermine  the  independence  of  the  work- 
ingman. 

Ill 

Cooperation  has  been  successfully  extended  to  telephone  service  in 
Wisconsin.  In  the  city  of  Grand  Rapids  the  telephone  rates  ten  years 
ago  were  $48  a  year  for  stores  and  offices  and  $36  for  private  dwell- 
ings. The  exchange  included  only  about  seventy  instruments.  Believ- 
ing the  charges  exorbitant,  some  of  the  subscribers  petitioned  for  a 
reduction  of  rates.  This  was  in  1894.  Being  denied,  they  organized  a 
cooperative  company,  on  the  basis  of  a  capitalization  of  $5,000,  divided 
into  100  shares,  each  of  which  represented  the  cost  of  installing  a 
telephone.  No  stockholder  was  allowed  to  hold  more  than  one  share 
of  stock  for  each  telephone  rented  by  him.    The  stock,  moreover,  was 
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confined  to  renters  of  telephones.    Dividends  of  at  least  one  per  cent, 
a  month  were  to  be  paid  on  the  stock. 

At  the  monthly  rates  of  $2.25  for  stores  and  offices  and  $1  for 
residences,  the  company  gave  good  service  and  was  able  to  increase 
its  dividends  to  1.5  per  cent  a  month,  so  that  the  members  ultimately 
only  had  to  pay  $1.50  a  month  for  business  service,  after  deducting 
the  dividend,  while  for  residence  service,  dividends  deducted,  they 
paid  only  $.25  a  month.  The  operating  expenses  were  about  $9  a  year 
for  each  instrument.  Adding  $3.50  to  cover  interest  and  depreciation, 
it  will  be  seen  that  the  company  required  an  income  of  twenty-five 
per  cent,  on  the  investment.  The  rates  as  arranged  not  only  secured 
the  required  income,  but  maintained  a  little  sinking-fund  to  cover 
the  cost  of  improvements.  At  the  beginning  the  exchange  included 
eighty-three  telephones;  in  1902  there  were  about  300  —  or  one 
to  every  seventeen  inhabitants.  Similar  systems  were  in  operation 
in  neighboring  cities  of  the  Wisconsin  valley,  and  there  appeared  to 
be  little  reason  why  the  plan  should  not  be  widely  extended. 

IV 

The  Welsh  settlers  who,  thirty-five  years  before,  sought  to  estab- 
lish a  Utopia  in  Patagonia,  in  1902  asked  the  British  Government  to 
assist  them  to  transplant  their  colony  to  Canada.  The  Government, 
however,  was  unwilling  to  establish  a  precedent  for  assisting  from  the 
treasury  self-governing  commonwealths. 

The  difficulties  which  this  colony  met  in  its  South  American  home 
were  due  to  the  miscalculations  and  optimistic  carelessness  of  its 
founders.  When  the  Welsh  emigrants  arrived  in  Patagonia  they 
found  that  the  "farm  lands  "  they  were  to  till  were  sterile,  rainless, 
and  treeless.  By  patience  and  persistence,  they  constructed  irrigation 
works  and  finally  won  to  a  promise  of  prosperity.  Up  to  this  time  the 
Argentine  Government  had  let  the  settlers  at  Chubat  alone,  and  they 
were  able  to  carry  out  unmolested  their  principles  of  self-government. 
But  as  soon  as  the  colonists  began  to  prosper  the  Argentine  authorities 
appointed  governors,  levied  taxes,  and  opened  schools  in  which  Welsh 
children  were  taught  Spanish.  Moreover,  the  colonists  were  required 
to  give  military  service.  These  conditions  were  the  cause  of  deep 
dissatisfaction,  and  the  desire  of  the  Welsh  community  to  find  a  more 
favorable  location  became  strong. 
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Child  Labor 

Information  concerning  the  labor  of  children  in  Belgium  was  con- 
tributed to  the  Annals  of  the  American  Academy  of  Political  and  Social 
Science  by  Professor  E.  Dubois,  of  the  University  of  Ghent.  Accord- 
ing to  the  latest  census,  out  of  a  total  of  671,596  laborers  of  all  ages 
and  both  sexes,  employed  in  the  manufactures  properly  so  called,  and 
excluding  domestic  workshops,  there  were  76,147  children  under  six- 
teen years  of  age  working  in  factories  and  workshops.  In  other 
words,  out  of  every  100  employes,  eleven  were  under  sixteen  years  of 
age.  The  child  labor  was  found  principally  in  the  textile  industries  — 
11,863;  in  the  mining  industries — 10,167,  of  whom  5,516  were  em- 
ployed underground;  in  the  manufacture  of  clothing  —  9,674;  in 
the  glass  industries  —  4429. 

Among  4,681  establishments  and  contractors  employing  both  adults 
and  children,  and  having  at  least  .ten  employes,  1,737  employed  under 
ten  per  cent  of  children  along  with  adults;  1,675  employed  from 
eleven  to  twenty-five  per  cent  of  children  along  with  adults;  821 
employed  from  twenty-six  to  fifty  per  cent  of  children  along  with 
adults;  361  employed  from  fifty-one  to  100  per  cent,  of  children 
along  with  adults;  87  employed  more  than  100  per  cent  of  children 
along  with  adults. 

The  statistics  of  the  children  according  to  age  are:  Number  of 
children  under  sixteen  years  of  age,  76,147  —  50,493  boys,  25,654 
girls;  number  of  children  from  fourteen  to  sixteen,  54,946  —  36431 
boys,  18,515  girls;  number  of  children  from  twelve  to  fourteen, 
20,762 — 13,814  boys,  6,948  girls;  number  of  children  less  than 
twelve,  438  —  248  boys,  190  girls. 

In  round  numbers,  one-fourth  of  the  76,147  working  children  earn 
nothing  or  less  than  $.10  a  day;  a  little  more  than  one-half  earn  from 
$.10  to  $.15  a  day;  and  less  than  one-fifth  earn  more  than  $.15  a  day. 
For  the  same  kind  of  work  girls  receive  smaller  wages  than  boys. 

The  Anthracite  Coal  Strike 

The  strike  of  the  anthracite  coal  miners  of  Pennsylvania  in  1902 
proved  to  be  the  most  serious  labor  struggle  the  United  States  had 
ever  known.  The  resources  of  important  sections  of  capital  and  labor 
were  thoroughly  tested  by  the  protracted  contest,  and  the  resultant 
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deadlock  was  broken  only  by  the  intervention  of  outside  interests. 
The  ultimate  issue  was  decided  not  by  the  strikers,  not  by  the  mine 
operators,  but  by  the  people  at  large,  who,  without  real  knowledge 
of  the  situation,  required  that  coal  be  mined  to  meet  their  needs. 
Thus  the  strike  ended  when  the  Arbitration  Commission  was  decided 
upon,  President  Roosevelt's  intervention  being  thoroughly  in  accord 
with  the  popular  will. 

I 

The  anthracite  miners  were  organized  by  the  United  Mine  Workers 
of  A-nerica  in  1899.  In  the  fall  of  1900  came  a  strike.  John 
Mitchell,  President  of  the  United  Mine  Workers,  represented  the 
sanest  ideas  in  the  labor  movement.  He  was  desirous  of  securing 
better  conditions  of  work  for  the  miners  and  of  establishing  the  prin- 
ciple of  collective  bargaining  —  the  adoption  of  wage-scales  as  de- 
termined by  mutual  discussion  and  agreement.  Thus  the  recognition 
of  the  union  by  the  mine  operators  was  involved. 

Political  considerations  forced  a  settlement  of  the  strike  of  1900. 
Senator  Marcus  A.  Hanna,  as  Republican  party  manager,  was  able  to 
induce  the  mine  operators  to  grant  a  ten  per  cent  increase  in  wages. 
The  settlement  was  arranged  on  the  basis  of  political  necessity,  the 
operators  yielding  to  their  fear  lest  a  protraction  of  the  strike  turn 
the  political  tide  in  favor  of  the  Democratic  candidate  for  the  Presi- 
dency, William  J.  Bryan.  But  the  operators  would  grant  no  recogni- 
tion to  the  union.  They  avoided  communication  with  the  union  by 
merely  posting  up  at  the  mines  the  announcement  of  the  ten  per  cent, 
advance.  So,  while  the  Mine  Workers  had  won  a  victory,  with  the 
aid  of  political  by-play,  no  permanent  adjustment  had  been  reached. 

It  was  understood  and  made  clear  to  Mr.  Mitchell  and  his  associates 
by  the  political  intermediaries,  that  the  ten  per  cent  increase  would 
continue  at  least  for  six  months.  In  April,  1901,  then,  the  issue  again 
arose.  A  strike  was  imminent  at  that  time,  but  Mr.  Mitchell,  with 
admirable  patience,  agreed  to  use  his  influence  to  avert  action  for 
another  year.  He  received  what  he  considered  a  tacit  promise  from 
the  operators  that,  if  the  mine  workers  continued  at  work  on  the  exist- 
ing terms,  by  the  spring  of  1902  the  operators  would  be  ready  to 
recognize  the  union  and  take  up  gradually  questions  aSL  to  thcj  con- 
ditions of  employment. 
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But  the  Operators  merely  used  the  interval  to  prepare  themselves 
for  combat.  In  March  and  April,  1902,  it  became  evident  that  the 
operators  had  no  intention  of  dealing  with  the  union.  A  request  by 
the  United  Mine  Workers  for  a  joint  conference  to  settle  the  wage- 
scale  for  the  year  ending  March  31,  1903,  was  refused  by  the  operators. 
A  convention  of  mine  workers  at  Shamokin,  Pennsylvania,  March 
24,  demanded  a  shorter  working  day,  a  minimum  day  wage-scale, 
uniform  increase  of  wages,  and  the  weighing  of  coal  for  payments  by 
the  amounts  mined.  The  mine  workers  decided,  moreover,  to  enlist 
the  influence  of  the  National  Civic  Federation  to  bring  about  arbitra- 
tion of  the  points  in  dispute.  It  was  settled  that  if  no  adjustment  was 
arranged  by  April  i  the  miners  would  allow  only  three  days'  work  a 
week,  except  to  keep  the  mines  in  repair.  The  National  Civic  Federa- 
tion strove  vainly  to  bring  about  a  settlement  Then  Mr.  Mitchell  pro- 
posed arbitration  to  the  presidents  of  the  coal  companies  —  who  not 
only  rejected  the  plan,  but  refused  to  negotiate  with  Mr.  Mitchell  or 
to  recognize  the  union.  Though  Mr.  Mitchell  still  counselled  patience, 
the  convention  of  mine  workers  at  Hazleton  officially  declared  a 
strike  on  May  15. 

II 

All  the  anthracite  coal  mined  in  the  United  States  comes  from 
eastern  Pennsylvania.  There  are  three  anthracite  fields,  known  as  the 
Wyoming,  Lehigh,  and  Schuylkill  regions.  The  coal  measures  lie 
on  a  floor  of  conglomerate  rock,  and  consist  of  alternate  layers  of  rock 
and  coal,  the  width  of  the  coal  beds  varying  from  one  foot  to  thirty- 
two  feet.  There  are  three  common  methods  of  getting  at  the  coal  — 
by  a  drift,  a  slope,  or  a  shaft.  The  drifts,  or  horizontal  tunnels  in  the 
faces  of  outcrops,  were  long  ago  worked  out.  The  slope,  a  tunnel 
which  follows  the  dip  of  a  coal  bed  down  from  the  surface,  is  largely 
used  in  the  Lehigh  and  Schuylkill  regions.  In  the  Wyoming  region 
the  drifts  and  slopes  have  been  for  the  greater  part  worked  out,  and 
the  deep-lying  beds  are  reached  by  shafts.  The  coal  is  got  out  by 
simple  processes.  It  is  loosened  by  blasting  and  the  chunks  of  slate 
are  "  picked  "  out  and  the  larger  pieces  are  broken  up ;  then  it  is 
loaded  into  cars  and  drawn  to  the  surface,  where  it  is  cleaned, 
screened,  etc. 

In  the  363  collieries  of  the  anthracite  regions  there  were  in  1900 
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employes  to  the  number  of  143,826.  About  one-fourth  of  these  were 
boys,  who  drive  and  tend  the  mules  that  pull  the  coal-cars,  open  and 
shut  the  many  doors  in  the  mines,  or  work  in  the  breakers  as  slate 
pickers.  The  remaining  three- fourths  were  nearly  all  either  "  miners  " 
or  "  laborers."  The  miner  cuts  out  the  coal,  props  the  roof,  and 
directs  the  advance  of  the  "  breast "  or  tunnel.  He  usually  has  a 
contract  with  the  operator  to  work  at  a  certain  price  per  car  load, 
furnishing  his  own  tools  and  powder  and  paying  his  laborer.  His 
day's  labor,  when  working  on  contract,  is  over  when  he  has  cut  enough 
coal  to  fill  the  cars  assigned  him.  This  may  take  but  three  or  four 
hours,  after  which  he  may  go  home,  leaving  the  laborer  to  load  the 
cars  and  clean  up  the  breast  for  the  next  day's  work.  The  laborer 
does  the  hardest  work,  but  his  wages  are  only  a  little  more  than  half 
as  much  as  the  wages  of  the  miner. 

Under  the  laws  of  Pennsylvania  no  miner  can  be  employed  who 
has  not  a  certificate.  To  obtain  this  certificate,  an  applicant  must 
have  served  for  two  years  as  a  laborer  in  the  mines  of  Pennsylvania 
and  must  answer,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Mining  Board,  twelve 
questions  in  the  English  language  regarding  the  requirements  of  a 
miner's  work. 

Formerly  the  mine  employes  were  English,  Irish,  and  Welsh. 
After  the  strike  of  1877  the  operators  looked  to  other  nationalities, 
with  the  result  that  to-day  the  mines  are  filled  with  the  peasants  of 
eastern  and  south-eastern  Europe  —  Poles,  Lithuanians,  and  repre- 
sentatives of  the  numerous  races  of  Austria-Hungary.  The  miners 
are  fairly  prosperous.  They  are  thrifty,  as  a  rule,  and  save  enough 
money  to  ensure  them  a  comfortable  old  age.  It  was  the  laborers  who 
looked  for  the  most  gain  in  the  strike  of  1902.  They  demanded  a 
larger  proportionate  share  of  the  amount  received  by  the  miners. 
Doubtless  if  the  miners  had  not  led  a  strike  against  the  operators, 
the  laborers  would  have  struck  against  the  miners. 

The  control  of  the  anthracite  mines  is  vested  in  two  classes  of 
operators,  the  "  independent  operators"  and  the  coal  carrying  com- 
panies. The  coal  carrying  companies  are  the  more  important  factor, 
comprising  as  they  do  the  eleven  railroads  that  enter  the  anthracite 
regions.  They  constitute  a  virtual  monopoly,  havmg  evaded  the  laws 
forbidding  the  ownership  of  mines  by  carriers,  and  they  control  the 
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annual  output  of  coal,  which  is  limited  to  prevent  overproduction  and 
to  keep  up  prices.  The  mines  are  not  worked  at  full  capacity,  but 
only  on  one-half  or  three-quarters  time;  for  the  more  rapidly  the 
operators  take  out  coal  the  more  rapidly  they  reduce  their  capital. 
It  is  estimated  that  by  1950  or  i960  the  anthracite  measures  of  Penn- 
sylvania will  be  exhausted. 

Ill 

This  analysis  of  conditions  in  the  coal  fields  is  necessarily  incom- 
plete, for  in  many  districts  there  are  complicating  factors.  Not  in 
all  collieries,  for  example,  do  the  miners  work  on  the  contract  system 
and  engage  their  own  laborers.  But  the  general  view  of  the  situation, 
as  here  outlined,  is  close  enough  to  accuracy  to  prevent  mistaken  infer- 
ences that  might  otherwise  be  drawn  from  the  succeeding  record  of 
events. 

The  demands  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  were  an  increase  of 
twenty  per  cent  in  the  pay  of  miners  who  worked  by  the  ton;  an 
eight-hour  day  for  per  diem  employes,  without  change  of  wages ;  pay- 
ment by  weight  to  be  based  on  a  ton  of  2,240  pounds ;  and  recognition 
of  the  union. 

That  the  strike  would  be  long  and  relentless  was  quickly  recog- 
nized. The  operators  at  first  seemed  to  have  no  further  desire  than 
to  keep  their  pumps  going  in  order  that  the  mines  might  not  be 
flooded.  The  strikers,  however,  ordered  the  engineers,  firemen,  and 
pumpmen  to  quit  work  on  June  2  unless  they  were  allowed  an  eight- 
hour  day  at  the  existing  wages.  From  sixty  to  eighty  per  cent  of 
the  engineers,  firemen,  and  pumpmen  obeyed  this  strike  order,  but 
their  places  were,  for  a  time,  easily  filled  by  the  operators,  non-unioc 
labor  being  called  upon.  In  the  end  the  retention  of  non-union  labor 
proved  so  difficult  that  at  some  of  the  mines  the  machinery  stopped  and 
the  water  poured  in. 

At  first  the  strikers  were  guilty  of  little  or  no  violence.  Their 
leaders  cautioned  them  to  preserve  the  peace,  but  as  time  passed  the 
attitude  of  careless  indifference  on  the  part  of  the  strikers  gave  way 
to  sullenness  and  in  certain  districts  to  aggressive  acts.  Bitter  feeling 
increased.  There  was  rioting,  with  destruction  of  mine  property  and 
the  maltreatment  of  non-union  men.  During  the  disorders  several 
persons  were  killed  and  many  injured.    The  demand  for  state  protec* 
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tion  finally  became  so  strong  that  Governor  Stone,  after  severe  criti- 
sisms  of  his  apparent  vacillation  and  delay,  on  July  30  ordered  two 
regiments  to  Shenandoah,  where  there  had  been  bloodshed  on  the  pre- 
ceding day.  The  strike  leaders  were  strong  in  their  orders  to  their 
followers  to  keep  the  peace,  but  the  strikers  were  not  always  easy 
to  control,  and  the  presence  of  the  troops  at  Shenandoah  seemed  to 
irritate  them  the  more.  For  a  few  days  after  the  arrival  of  the 
regiments  General  Gobin,  who  was  in  command,  was  able  to  announce 
that  quiet  prevailed.  The  situation,  however,  soon  became  strained. 
Violence  spread,  and  on  more  than  one  occasion  the  soldiers  were 
stoned.  When  General  Gobin  instructed  his  men  to  defend  themselves 
against  assault  the  motive  of  the  order  was  misinterpreted  by  strike 
sympathizers,  and  there  was  loud  complaint  of  what  was  called  the 
"  shoot-to-kill "  order.  On  September  23  a  third  regiment  was  sent 
to  the  field ;  other  regiments  followed  until,  on  October  6,  the  Governor 
called  out  the  entire  National  Guard  of  the  State,  10,000  men  in  all 

IV 

The  convention  of  the  United  Mine  Workers,  held  at  Indian- 
apolis, Indiana,  in  July,  considered  the  plan  of  ordering  a  strike  of  all 
the  bituminous  coal  miners  in  the  country  in  aid  of  the  anthracite 
strikers.  This  proposal  was  voted  down  by  a  strong  majority,  and 
the  convention,  looking  for  means  to  aid  the  strikers  in  Pennsylvania, 
decided  to  feed  the  strike  by  assisting  with  money.  They  agreed  to 
raise  $1,000,000  a  month  by  assessments,  and  to  try  to  duplicate  this 
sum  by  outside  subscriptions.  President  Mitchell's  influence  was 
against  a  general  strike.  He  urged  the  point  that  such  a  step 
would  be  a  dishonorable  violation  of  contracts  on  the  part  of  the  soft- 
coal  miners. 

From  time  to  time  as  the  strike  proceeded  the  operators  declared 
their  intention  of  attempting  to  mine  coal  on  a  large  scale.  Some 
mines  were  operated,  but  any  important  resumption  of  work  was  really 
impossible  as  long  as  the  strikers  held  out,  for  the  law  requiring  that 
all  miners  must  have  had  two  years  of  experience  as  mine  laborers 
had  virtually  created  a  monopoly  of  labor.  The  strikers  could  not 
be  replaced  without  violation  of  the  law. 

The  increasing  scarcity  of  coal,  meantime,  was  being  felt  through- 
out the  country.    The  price  per  ton  was  mounting.    Before  the  crisis 
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passed  $20  a  ton  was  in  some  localities  demanded  for  anthracite,  and 
even  at  that  figure  it  was  sometimes  impossible  to  supply  the  demand. 
Real  suffering  resulted  during  the  late  autumn. 

V 

Efforts  to  arrange  a  settlement  were  begun,  as  we  have  seen,  even 
before  the  strike  was  ordered.  But  the  lofty  attitude  of  the  operators 
militated  powerfully  against  arbitration.  George  F.  Baer,  President  of 
the  Reading  Company,  who  acted  as  spokesman  for  the  operators, 
voiced  the  feeling  of  his  associates  when  he  said,  late  in  the  summer  : 
"  We  will  give  no  consideration  to  any  plan  of  arbitration  or  mediation 
or  to  any  interference  on  the  part  of  any  outside  party."  In  standing 
thus  on  their  right  to  conduct  their  own  business  in  their  own  way, 
the  operators  forgot  the  important  fact  that  they  were  responsible  to 
the  public  as  well  as  to  themselves.  By  assuming  the  responsibility 
of  supplying  the  people  with  coal,  by  permitting  the  people  to  become 
more  and  more  dependent  upon  the  product,  the  operators,  consciously 
or  unconsciously,  had  accepted  a  moral  duty.  They  owed  it  to  the 
people  to  mine  coal  if  possible.  They  properly  insisted  upon  certain 
rights,  but  after  all,  they,  as  well  as  the  strikers,  were  dependent 
upon  public  support,  and  they  could  not  afford  to  be  stiff-necked. 
Popular  criticism  of  the  attitude  of  the  operators  became  stormier  as 
the  weeks  passed.  The  public  wanted  coal,  and  the  public  believed 
that  the  operators  could,  without  real  loss,  make  such  concessions  as 
were  essential  to  the  renewal  of  work.  The  feeling  against  the  opera- 
tors became  stronger  after  the  publication  of  a  letter  written  by  Mr. 
Baer  to  an  engineer.  "  I  beg  of  you,"  wrote  Mr.  Baer,  "  not  to  be 
discouraged.  The  rights  and  interests  of  the  laboring  men  will  be 
protected  and  cared  for,  not  by  the  labor  agitators,  but  by  the  Christian 
men  to  whom  God  in  His  infinite  wisdom  has  given  the  control  of  the 
property  interests  of  the  country  and  upon  the  successful  management 
of  which  so  much  depends."  This  arrogation  of  divine  authority  was 
quite  generally  regarded  as  presumptuous. 

In  June  President  Roosevelt  instructed  Carroll  D.  Wright,  United 
States  Commissioner  of  Labor,  to  study  the  strike  and  make  a  report. 
Though  the  Attorney-General  was  of  the  opinion  that  the  report 
gave  no  ground  for  intervention  by  the  President,  the  results  of  Mr 
Wright's  investigations  were  made  public  in  September.    It  appeared 
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that  he  found  the  situation  very  complicated.  The  strike  was  attribu- 
table in  no  small  part,  he  thought,  to  a  lack  of  confidence  on  both 
sides.  But  the  pith  of  the  report  lay  in  his  sane  suggestions  for  the 
settlement  of  the  strike  and  the  prevention  of  similar  troubles  in  the 
future.  He  suggested  that  the  anthracite  employes  organize  an  anthra- 
cite coal  miners'  union,  "  in  its  autonomy  to  be  independent  of  the 
United  Mine  Workers  of  America."  The  operators,  he  thought,  should 
experimentally  concede  a  nine-hour  day,  and  a  joint  committee  on 
conciliation  should  be  appointed  to  deal  with  disputed  questions.  Col- 
lective bargaining  should  be  established  wherever  practicable.  There 
should  be  no  interference  with  non-union  labor. 

VI 

We  now  come  to  the  negotiations  that  ultimately  resulted  in  the 
ending  of  the  strike.  The  National  Civic  Federation  had  failed  in  its 
renewed  efforts  to  induce  a  settlement.  Certain  political  leaders  who 
attempted  to  intervene  also  failed.  President  Roosevelt,  having  in 
mind  the  threatened  coal  famine,  then  determined  to  take  cognizance 
of  the  famine.  He  invited  Mr.  Mitchell,  representing  the  miners,  and 
the  group  of  presidents  of  coal-carrying  railroads  to  come  to  the 
White  House  on  October  3  to  discuss  "  the  failure  of  the  coal  supply, 
which  has  become  a  matter  of  vital  concern  to  the  whole  nation." 

Speaking  impartially,  and  emphasizing  the  gravity  of  the  situation, 
President  Roosevelt  at  this  meeting  called  upon  both  operators  and 
strikers  to  make  concessions  in  the  interest  of  the  public.  Mr.  Mitchell, 
expressing  the  position  of  the  strikers,  promptly  replied :  "  We  are 
willing  to  meet  the  gentlemen  representing  the  coal  operators  to  try  to 
adjust  our  differences  among  ourselves.  H  we  cannot  adjust  them 
that  way,  Mr.  President,  we  are  willing  that  you  shall  name  a  tribunal 
who  shall  determine  the  issues  that  have  resulted  in  the  strike,  and  if 
the  gentlemen  representing  the  operators  will  accept  the  award  or 
decision  of  such  a  tribunal,  the  miners  will  willingly  accept  it,  even  if 
it  is  against  their  claims." 

The  representatives  of  the  operators  replied  to  these  overtures 
with  a  refusal  to  arbitrate.  They  denounced  the  strikers  and  demanded 
that  the  President  send  Federal  troops  to  preserve  peace  in  the  anthra- 
cite districts.  Mr.  Baer  even  permitted  himself,  addressing  the  Presi- 
dent, to  denounce  "  the  intimidation,  violence,  and  crimes  inaugurated 
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by  the  United  Mine  Workers,  over  whom  John  Mitchell,  whom  you 
invited  to  meet  you,  is  chief." 

The  people  at  large  were  indignant  over  this  incident.  Hope  of  a 
settlement  seemed,  for  the  moment,  to  have  disappeared.  It  was  now 
that  the  Pennsylvania  authorities,  willing  to  give  the  operators  oppor- 
tunity to  make  good  their  promise  to  mine  coal  and  break  the  strike,  if 
adequately  protected,  ordered  the  full  force  of  the  National  Guard 
of  the  State  to  the  anthracite  districts.  The  few  thousand  miners  who 
were  at  work  continued  at  work,  but  the  great  body  of  strikers  held 
their  ground.  The  presence  of  the  troops  made  no  difference;  there 
was  no  sign  of  disintegration  in  the  union;  the  operators  were  as 
helpless  as  before.  They  protested  that  the  National  Guard  was  not 
large  enough  to  give  them  the  protection  they  required,  and  called 
for  a  large  contingent  of  Federal  troops,  but  the  weakness  of  their 
argument  was  recognized.  About  this  time,  too,  a  new  development 
showed  the  trend  of  popular  sympathies.  The  public  began  to  ask 
whether  the  anthracite  monopoly  should  not  be  prosecuted  for  viola- 
tion of  the  Sherman  "Anti-Trust "  law.  Complaints  were  lodged 
against  the  operators.  Political  conventions  were  discussing  planks 
for  government  ownership  of  the  anthracite  mines.  The  coal  famine 
was,  meantime,  becoming  more  severe. 

One  man  was  in  a  position  to  crack  a  whip  over  the  heads  of  the 
operators.  He  was  J.  Pierpont  Morgan.  During  the  first  months  of 
the  strike  he  had  been  out  of  the  country,  and  after  his  return  he  at 
first  was  not  disposed  to  interfere ;  but  after  the  failure  of  the  Wash- 
ington conference  of  October  3  Mr.  Morgan  realized  that  ultimately 
he  would  be  held  responsible;   so  he  determined  to  act. 

On  October  11,  Elihu  Root,  the  Secretary  of  War,  went  to  New 
York  and  had  an  interview  with  Mr.  Morgan.  On  October  13  Mr. 
Morgan  went  to  Washington  and  conferred  with  President  Roosevelt, 
oflFering  a  plan  upon  which  the  operators  must  agree.  We  say 
"  must "  advisedly ;  for,  since  the  plan  did  not  diflfer  essentially  from 
the  proposal  made  by  Mr.  Mitchell  ten  days  earlier,  it  is  obvious  that 
the  operators  merely  yielded  at  the  insistence  of  their  financial  over- 
lord. The  operators'  proposal  was  that  all  the  questions  at  issue  should 
be  referred  to  a  commission  to  be  appointed  by  President  Roosevelt. 
They  stipulated  the  make-up  of  the  commission  as  follows :    An  army 
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or  navy  engineer;  a  mining  engineer,  experienced  in  the  mining  of 
coal,  but  in  no  way  connected  with  any  coal  properties;  a  United 
States  judge  for  the  Eastern  District  of  Pennsylvania;  a  prominent 
man,  eminent  as  a  sociologist ;  a  man  experienced  in  the  coal  business 
as  mine  operator  or  merchant. 

In  view  of  the  seriousness  of  the  crisis  President  Roosevelt  over- 
looked the  arbitrary  character  of  the  operators'  plan.  Though  they 
sought  to  limit  his  choice  of  commissioners,  he  realized,  and  was  able 
to  convince  Mr.  Mitchell,  that  it  would  be  possible  to  choose  able  men 
of  judicial  temperament  from  the  categories  named  by  the  operators. 
The  operators,  through  the  Morgan  interests,  were  persuaded  to  con- 
sent to  the  addition  of  a  sixth  commissioner  to  represent  labor.  All 
that  remained  was  for  a  convention  of  strikers'  delegates  to  support 
Mr.  Mitchell's  proposition  that  the  miners  return  to  work  and  leave 
the  settlement  of  their  grievances  to  a  commission.  This  convention 
met  at  Wilkesbarre  and  took  the  necessary  action. 

VII 

The  commission  appointed  by  President  Roosevelt  was  composed 
of  the  following  members :  Brigadier-General  John  M.  Wilson,  U.  S. 
A.  retired,  (late  chief  of  engineers,  U.  S.  A.),  as  a  military  or  naval 
engineer;  E.  W.  Parker,  chief  statistician  of  the  coal  division  of  the 
United  States  Geological  Survey  and  Editor  of  The  Engineering  and 
Mining  Journal,  of  New  York,  as  an  expert  mining  engineer;  the 
Honorable  George  Gray,  of  Wilmington,  Delaware,  as  a  judge  of  a 
United  States  Court ;  E.  E.  Clark,  of  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa,  Grand  Chief 
of  the  Order  of  Railway  Conductors,  as  a  Sociologist;  Thomas  H. 
Watkins,  of  Scranton,  Pennsylvania,  as  a  man  practically  acquainted 
with  the  mining  and  selling  of  coal;  Bishop  John  L.  Spalding,  of 
Peoria,  Illinois,  as  the  sixth  member.  Carroll  D.  Wright  was  ap- 
pointed recorder  of  the  commission,  and  later,  the  operators  and  the 
representatives  of  the  miners  acquiescing,  was  made  a  full  member. 

The  Commission  met  at  Washington,  on  October  24,  and  elected 
Judge  Gray  as  president.     Three  days  later  the  investigation  began. 

The  striking  miners  began  to  return  to  their  work  on  October  24. 
In  certain  districts  trouble  developed  because  of  the  attitude  of  inde- 
pendent operators  who  had  not  joined  with  the  big  companies  in 
agreeing  to  the  settlement  and  were  disposed  to  exact  rigorous  prom- 
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ises    from    their    returning    men.    The    diflSculties    were    gradually 
adjusted. 

The  Commission  first  visited  the  coal  fields.  The  members  went 
down  into  mines,  entered  the  homes  of  workmen,  questioned  both 
miners  and  operators,  and  in  other  ways  familiarized  themselves  with 
existing  conditions.  The  hearing  of  testimony  began  at  Scranton  on 
November  14.  About  this  time  an  attempt  was  made  to  settle  the 
question  by  a  compromise  "  out  of  court."  Negotiations  were  entered 
into,  but  failed  because  of  the  position  taken  by  independent  operators, 
who  argued  that  the  companies  could  adequately  defend  their  case 
before  the  G)mmission,  and  that  to  compromise  would  be  to  confess 
weakness.  The  hearings  before  the  Commission  were,  therefore,  con- 
tinued. On  December  20  the  Commission  adjourned  for  the  Christmas 
"Holidays,  to  meet  again  on  January  6,  1903.  Thus  the  year  ended 
with  the  question  still  unsettled.  The  mines,  however,  were  in  opera- 
tion, and  the  public  had  substantial  reasons  for  satisfaction  that  the 
strike  was  ended. 
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CHAPTER   XVIII 

BOOKS  AND  PLAYS 

The  most  insistent  fact  in  the  book  output  of  recent  years  is  that 
the  literature  of  every  nation  is  swamped  by  the  novel.  It  is  estimated 
that  the  world  produces  from  8,oco  to  10,000  novels  yearly.  In  the 
fall  of  1902,  Mr.  Talcott  Williams  published  an  interesting  table  of 
statistics  showing  the  share  of  each  country  in  this  production.  The 
two  great  branches  of  the  reading  Teuton  race  —  the  70,000,000  who 
read  German  and  the  120,000,000  who  read  English  —  issue  half  the 
world's  stories,  about  4,000  annually,  including  juveniles.  The  new 
fiction  of  Great  Britain  and  America  for  that  year  showed  some  2,000 
separate  titles,  about  one-third  belonging  to  the  United  States,  and 
two-thirds  to  England.  Russia  supplied  from  800  to  1,000  novels. 
France  about  600,  and  Scandinavian  Europe  as  many  more,  Copen- 
hagen being  the  center  for  publication.  Japan  came  next  with  a 
round  500,  then  Italy  and  Spain  with  about  300  each,  then  India  with 
about  200.    A  score  appeared  in  Arabic  and  a  dozen  in  Syriac. 

"  Best  Selling  Books  "  of  1902 

English  fiction  outranks  all  other  in  the  number  of  its  readers. 
A  quarter  of  a  century  ago  France  led  the  world  in  the  circulation  of 
its  novels  and  in  literary  earnings.  In  1902  but  a  single  French  novel, 
M.  Willy's  "  Claudine  en  Menage,"  reached  the  100,000  mark,  while 
in  the  United  States  Mary  Johnston's  "  Audrey  "  began  with  100,000 
copies  and  in  England  Marie  Corelli's  "  Temporal  Power  "  opened  its 
sales  with  an  edition  of  120,000  copies.  Compared  with  the  enormous 
sales  of  the  three  preceding  years  the  American  novel  market  showed  a 
marked  decline,  yet  at  least  four  works  of  fiction,  Mr.  Wister's  "  Vir- 
ginian," Miss  Eives's  "  Hearts  Courageous,"  Mr.  Hough's  "  Mis- 
sissippi Bubble,"  and  Mr.  Major's  "  Dorothy  Vernon "  exceeded  in 
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circulation  any  French  or  German  novel  of  the  year.  Of  these  four 
Mr.  Wister's  story  was  most  deserving  of  its  success.  Admiration  for 
the  character  of  the  Virginian  disarmed  criticism  of  other  features. 
Here  was  such  a  figure  as  Remington  loves  to  paint,  though  his  cour- 
age, self  reliance,  and  dignity,  his  underlying  and  abiding  gentleness, 
made  him  something  more  than  the  picturesque  "  cow-puncher."  He 
stood  for  all  that  was  best  in  his  vanishing  world,  the  world  of  the 
Western  cattle  ranges,  which  the  railroad  and  the  barbed  wire  fence 
has  spoiled  for  romance. 

The  eight  most  popular  novels  in  England,  according  to  the  Acad- 
emy's plebiscite  were  John  Oliver  Hobbes's  "  Love  and  the  Soul 
Hunters,"  Henry  Seaton  Merriman's  "  The  Vultures,"  Marie  Corel- 
li's  "Temporal  Power,"  Anthony  Hope's  "  The  Intrusions  of  Peggy," 
Conan  Doyle's  "  The  Hound  of  the  Baskervilles,"  Eden  Phillpott's 
"  The  River,"  E.  F.  Benson's  "  Scarlet  and  Hyssop,"  and  Jerome 
K.  Jerome's  "  Paul  Kelver."  Two  new  writers  made  places  for  them- 
selves with  works  of  recognized  power :  George  Douglass  Brown  with 
"  The  House  With  the  Green  Shutters,"  and  Violet  Jacob  with  *'  The 
Sheep  Stealers."  Mr.  Brown,  a  gifted  young  Scotchman,  died  during 
the  year,  and  before  the  fate  of  his  first  and  only  work  was  decided. 
It  presented  an  "  unspeakable  Scot "  in  unspeakable  surroundings  and 
was  highly  commended  for  the  stern  and  uncompromising  realism, 
which  provided  a  wholesome  antidote  to  the  Kailyard  school.  Miss 
Jacobs's  first  novel  was  hailed  as  a  distinctly  praiseworthy  piece  of 
work,  in  the  manner  of  Thomas  Hardy. 

New  novels  from  the  practised  hands  of  Henry  James  and  William 
Dean  Howells  appeared  without  adding  anything  of  great  weight  to 
their  long  established  reputations.  The  enjoyment  of  "  The  Wings  of 
the  Dove  "  was  limited  to  those  interested  in  watching  the  delicate  pro- 
cesses of  Mr.  James's  art,  and  that  of  "  The  Kentons  "  to  one's  appre- 
ciation of  Mr.  Howells's  down-to-the-ground  truth  in  every  possible 
detail  of  commonplace  and  uninteresting  fact.  Mr.  J.  M.  Barrie 
pleased,  but  did  not  widely  impress,  with  "  The  Little  White  Bird,"  an 
idyl  of  Kensington  Gardens,  the  sort  of  thing  sentimental  Tommy 
might  have  written  over  the  signature  of  T.  Sandys,  "  a  thing  all  mist 
and  moonshine,  sweetness  and  tenderness,  smiles  and  tears."  The 
literary  novel  of  the  year  was  Mrs.  Wharton's  "  Valley  of  Decision," 
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a  story  of  Eighteenth  Century  Italy,  a  carefully  elaborated  piece  of 
work  that  apparently  met  all  demands  of  what  a  good  novel  ought  to 
be,  while  it  lacked  a  really  good  novel's  power  to  move. 

Fashions  in  Fiction 

There  seemed  to  be  no  particular  fashion  prevailing  in  the  English 
fiction  of  the  year.  The  historical  school  was  clearly  waning,  yet  no 
other  school  had  taken  its  place.  There  was  manifest  a  hopeful 
tendency  on  the  part  of  old  and  new  writers  to  consult  their  own 
fitness  for  a  field  rather  than  a  fellow  writer's  success  in  it.  While 
the  popular  interest  in  the  historical  romance  had  undoubtedly  de- 
clined, it  is  safe  to  say  that  more  stories  of  this  class  were  published 
than  of  any  other.  At  least  a  score  of  some  slight  merit  were  grafted 
on  American  history,  and  a  much  larger  number  on  the  histories  of 
other  nations. 

In  America  the  home-grown  fiction,  that  which  has  sprung  directly 
from  the  soil  and  from  actual  everyday  conditions  in  different  sections 
of  our  country,  made  a  good  showing.  By  all  odds  the  best  novel  of 
this  class  was  "  Mariella  of  Out  West,"  by  Ella  Higginson.  The 
poetic  charm  of  the  wonderful  scenery  of  Puget  Sound  and  the  few 
souls  to  whom  it  made  any  appeal,  the  dreariness  of  isolated  ranch 
life  and  the  uncouthness  that  it  fostered,  the  excitement  of  a  "  boom  " 
and  the  sham  society  that  it  created,  were  all  made  very  real.  Miss 
Higginson  dealt  with  her  characters  with  a  fearlessness  and  frank- 
ness that  recalled  George  Eliot.  Six  other  stories  came  to  us  from 
the  land  vaguely  known  as  "  Out  West,"  and  about  an  equal  number 
from  the  Middle  West  and  the  New  South. 

Short  stories  in  the  year's  collections  were  remarkably  good. 
Henry  Van  Dyke  in  "  The  Blue  Flower  "  contributed  nine  sketches 
illustrating  a  single  theme  "  the  search  for  happiness,  which  is  life ; " 
in  point  of  sales  it  broke  all  records  for  short-story  collections,  reach- 
ing the  hundred-thousand  mark  in  three  months.  Gilbert  Parker's 
"  Donovan  Pasha  "  related  in  fifteen  stories  the  adventures  of  a  sort 
of  confidential  secretary  to  the  Khedive  of  Egypt,  every  one  of  which 
throws  light  on  some  dark  corner  of  an  Egypt  ravenous  for  back- 
sheesh, groaning  under  taxation,  and  the  prey  of  sloth.  There  was 
certainly  no  lack  of  variety  in  the  scenes,  incidents  and  characters  of 
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the  novels  and  short  stories  of  the  year,  but  there  was  a  monotonous 
lack  of  style  in  all  save  a  few,  and  even  in  those  few  a  lack  of  that 
quality  which  grips  mind  and  heart  alike  with  the  conviction  of 
greatness. 

Notable  Continental  Novels 

In  France,  aside  from  the  popular  success  of  M.  Willy's  novel,  the 
fiction  of  the  year  offered  no  unusual  features.  Novelists  who  are  now 
well  known  in  all  countries  produced  new  works  on  old  lines.  M. 
Paul  Bourget  reached  a  high  mark  of  analytical  perfection  in 
"  L'Etape,"  and  made  a  strongly  human  appeal  in  "  Monique,"  a 
pathetic  story  of  the  working  classes.  M.  Rod  recorded  his  minute 
observations  of  the  more  obvious  facts  of  life  in  "  UEau  Courant," 
M.  Rene  Bazin  produced  a  v;ork  of  great  charm  in  "  Les  Oberle,"  a 
romantic  treatment  of  the  Alsace-Lorraine  question,  a  theme  ever 
sure  of  a  sympathetic  audience  in  France. 

The  distinguished  German  critic.  Doctor  Ernst  Heilborn,  desig- 
nates as  the  three  books  of  the  year  in  Germany  three  novels  by 
writers  hitherto  but  little  known :  "  Aus  der  Triumphgasse,"  by  Frau 
Riccarda  Huch,  a  picture  of  the  poor  and  vile  redeemed  from  sordid- 
ness  by  a  vein  of  romantic  idealism ;  "  Freund  Hein,"  by  Herr  Emil 
Strauss,  a  simple  story  of  a  music-mad  boy  who  finds  the  discords  of 
life  intolerable ;  "  Jorn  Uhl,"  a  religious  novel  by  Herr  Gustav  Frens- 
sen,  a  protestant  pastor  of  Holstein.  In  these  three  books  Dr.  Heil- 
born finds  the  sociological  element  that  has  given  recent  literature  its 
individual  stamp  — "  outward  events  and  circumstances  sink  into  in- 
significance beside  what  is  purely  sociological.  The  soul  retains  its 
majesty  in  all  the  degradations  of  life." 

In  Russia  new  works  by  Anton  Tchehkoff,  Vladimar  Korolenko» 
and  Maxim  Gorky,  Russia's  greatest  story  writers,  were  features  of 
the  year.  In  Russian  society  and  in  Russian  literature,  writes  the  critic 
Mr.  Valerii  Briusov,  "  there  has  been  observed  for  some  time  a  mystic 
and  religious  movement.  During  the  last  year  it  exhibited  itself  with 
special  force ;  a  new  society  was  formed  in  St.  Petersburg  fof  religious 
and  philosophic  discussion  in  which  opinions  were  uttered,  with  a 
freedom  rare  in  Russia,  by  ecclesiastics  and  laymen."  These  assem- 
blies inspired  a  number  of  publications,  among  them  Mr.  Boborgkin's 
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novel  "The  Confessors,"  and  a  collection  of  stories  by  Mrs.  Zenaida 
Gippius. 

Some  notable  contributions  to  Italian  fiction  were  made  by  Ma- 
tilde  Serao,  Luigi  Capuana,  Carlo  del  Bazo,  Arturo  Graf,  Marquis 
Filippo  Crispolti,  and  Grazia  Deledda.  Signora  Serao's  "  Love 
Letters  '*  —  an  Italian  afterglow  of  "An  English  Woman's  Love  Let- 
ters " —  was  in  point  of  sales  the  leading  novel  of  the  year  in  Italy. 
In  Spain  two  works  by  a  new  writer,  Senor  Baroja,  were  ranked  as 
the  best  recent  achievements  in  Spanish  fiction.  The  book  which  most 
puzzled  the  critics  in  Holland  was  Heer  Jan  Apol's  "  Phaeton  and  the 
Fool,"  a  common  tale  of  youthful  experience  and  feeling  told  in  a 
sort  of  poetic  ecstacy.  The  novel  of  the  year  in  Denmark  was  "  Sejr 
og  Thora,"  by  Herr  Peder  Moller,  in  which  rural  simplicity  was  con- 
trasted with  the  moral  infection  of  metropolitan  life.  Japanese  fiction 
was  marked  by  the  complete  transition  from  the  interminable  Chinese 
romance  to  stories  modelled  on  the  European  novel.  Short  of  school 
books,  no  editions  in  any  land  equalled  those  of  fiction  and  their 
titles  averaged  a  fifth  of  those  published  of  substantial  books. 

Fostering  Serious  Literature 

A  step  in  the  direction  of  fostering  works  of  more  serious  import 
was  indicated  in  the  formation  of  an  English  Academy  for  the  promo- 
tion of  historical,  philosophical,  and  philological  studies.  The  institu- 
tion became  an  accomplished  fact  in  1902,  its  charter  was  granted,  and 
the  forty-nine  immortals  were  chosen.  The  new  society  met  with 
derision  in  certain  quarters,  faint  praise  in  others,  and  with  eulogy  in 
general.  Mr.  G.  K.  Chesterton  accused  the  promoters  of  borrowing 
from  France  an  institution  of  which  England  had  no  need.  "  We 
are  ordering  it,"  he  said,  "  not  as  a  great  decorative  genius  would  order 
a  new  scheme  of  decoration,  but  as  a  man  anxious  to  be  in  the  fashion 
would  order  a  new  cut  of  frock  coat."  Another  writer  characterized 
it  as  "  a  sectional  philosophical  academy,  with  Herbert  Spencer,  the 
greatest  English  philosopher  left  out."  The  general  opinion  prevailed 
that,  while  the  eminent  historians,  metaphysicians,  and  philologists 
who  made  up  the  body,  could  not  in  the  nature  of  the  case  form  a 
tribunal  of  tastes,  the  academy  could  carve  for  itself  a  useful  and  hon- 
orable career  in  coordinating  historical  research,  in  setting  higher 
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standards,  and  in  encouraging  writers  to  devote  their  talents  to  the 
production  of  works  of  vital  and  lasting  importance. 

History 

In  France  M.  Jules  Pravieux,  reviewing  French  literature  for 
1902,  noted  "  a  veritable  passion  for  reconstructing  the  past.  Public 
and  private  records  are  searched  with  indefatigable  energy  and  it  can 
truly  be  said  that  many  of  the  historical  productions  of  the  year  have 
not  fallen  far  short  of  perfection.  All  our  historians  abstain  from 
generalities  and  endeavor  to  obtain  only  documentary  facts.  If  this 
zeal  does  not  abate,  and  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  it  will 
not,  the  Twentieth  Century  will,  by  its  historical  publications,  reform 
many  current  opinions."  We  find  this  prophecy  being  fulfilled  in  sev- 
eral historical  works  of  the  year,  notably  in  the  following  concerning 
the  revolution  and  the  First  Empire :  M.  Aulard's  "  Histoire  Politique 
de  la  Revolution  Frangaise  "  and  "  Etudes  et  Leqons  sur  la  Revolution 
Frangaise,"  M.  Funck-Brentano*s  "  L'AflFaire  du  Collier,"  and  M. 
Arthur  Levy's  "  Napoleon  et  la  Paix." 

Undoubtedly  the  most  important  recent  historical  work  in  English 
is  "  The  Cambridge  Modern  History,*'  planned  by  the  late  Lord  Acton. 
The  first  of  the  twelve  projected  volumes,  "  The  Renaissance,"  which 
appeared  in  1902,  strongly  recommended  the  method  of  placing  each 
period  treated  in  the  hands  of  a  number  of  specialists  rather  than  as- 
signing it  to  a  single  author.  Two  volumes  of  another  monumental 
work,  "  The  History  of  the  World,"  edited  by  H.  M.  Helmolt,  gave 
further  evidence  of  the  value  of  this  colossal  undertaking.  The 
greatest  contribution  to  American  history  was  Woodrow  Wilson's 
"  History  of  the  American  People,"  covering  with  some  detail  the 
whole  period  from  the  earliest  settlement  down  to  the  presidency  of 
President  Roosevelt.  Notable  among  a  score  of  works  on  special 
periods  of  American  history  was  the  late  John  Fiske's  "  New  France 
and  New  England."  By  far  the  most  interesting  English  work  on 
contemporary  history  was  Henry  Norman's  "  All  the  Russias,"  a 
vivid  picture  of  a  momentous  development  of  changed  industrial  con- 
ditions, of  a  new  country  wholly  unlike  the  old  Russia  of  the  text- 
books. The  memoirs  of  Paul  Kriiger  contained  a  vigorous  present- 
ment of  the  Boer  side  of  South  African  history. 
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Biography 

The  most  striking  characteristic  of  the  biographical  works  in  Eng- 
lish was  that  the  men  who  have  made  literature  received  far  more 
attention  than  the  men  who  have  made  history.  Two  biographies  of 
Alexander  Dumas  appeared,  one  by  Arthur  Davison,  the  first  really 
comprehensive  and  critical  commentary  on  the  great  French  romancer. 
Another  by  Mr.  Spurr,  a  shorter  and  less  satisfactory  work.  The 
editor  of  the  new  Virginia  edition  of  Poe's  works  prefaced  the  seven- 
teen volumes  with  a  general  biography  followed  by  many  valuable 
documents,  the  whole  forming  one  of  the  most  authentic  accounts  of 
the  poet's  life  yet  written.  A  limited  edition  of  "  The  Diary  and 
Letters  of  Frances  Burney,  Madam  D'Arblay,"  revived  the  popularity 
which  began  with  "  Evelina,"  the  first  novel  that  a  lady  might  without 
ccMi  fusion  own  that  she  had  read.  Sir  Wemyss  Reid's  "  William 
Black,  Novelist,"  proved  a  pleasing  record  of  a  quiet  life;  Elizabeth 
Luther  Carey's  "  William  Morris,"  an  acceptable  study  of  the  poet, 
craftsman,  and  socialist ;  Mrs.  Marble's  "  Thoreau,"  a  distinct  portrait 
of  a  misunderstood  character.  Slason  Thompson's  "  Eugene  Field  " 
was  an  extremely  personal  biography,  written  in  strict  accordance  with 
Field's  own  idea  of  an  ideal  memoir,  namely  that  it  should  contain  no 
facts  that  might  interfere  with  its  being  interesting  reading.  The 
English  Men  of  Letters  series  received  valuable  additions:  Austin 
Dobson's  "  Samuel  Richardson,"  Frederick  Harrison's  "  John  Ruskin," 
Leslie  Stephen's  "  George  Eliot,"  Augustine  Birrell's  "  William  Haz- 
litt,"  Sir  Alfred  Lyle's  "  Tennyson,"  and  Herbert  Paul's  "  Matthew 
Arnold."  The  American  Men  of  Letters  series  gave  us  Prof.  Wood- 
berry's  "  Nathaniel  Hawthorne,"  and  Thomas  Wentworth  Higginson's 
"  Longfellow."  The  only  autobiography  of  moment  was  that  of  Sir 
Walter  Besant.  Three  important  art  biographies  appeared :  "  Franz 
Hals,"  by  Gerald  F.  Davies ;  "  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,"  by  Lord  Ronald 
Sutherland  Gower,  and  "J.  M.  W.  Turner,  R.  A.,"  by  Robert 
Chignell. 

The  Maeterlinck  Cult 

The  greatest  thought-producing  work  of  the  year  was  "  The  Buried 
Temple,"  by  Maurice  Maeterlinck.  Under  this  somewhat  meaningless 
title  we  find  a  group  of  five  essays,  destined  to  leave  their  impress 
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upon  literature  and  life,  to  stimulate  thought,  and  to  mold  conduct. 
This  work,  together  with  the  author's  preceding  volumes,  "  The 
Treasure  of  the  Humble  "  and  "  Wisdom  and  Destiny  "  form  a  pow- 
erful trilogy,  presenting  a  rare  and  beautiful  philosophy,  urging  a 
gladsome,  enlightened  acceptance  of  life  instead  of  a  hostile,  gloomy 
submission.  By  the  year  1902,  Maeterlinck  had  become  a  recognized 
force.  Among  the  younger  writers  of  Germany,  France,  and  the 
Netherlands  one  might  count  a  large  number  of  his  disciples  and  imita- 
tors. In  England  and  America  all  signs  pointed  to  the  formation 
of  a  Maeterlinck  cult,  with  its  attendant  clubs,  readings,  and  superficial 
misunderstandings  of  the  man  and  his  message.  He  was  generally 
worshipped  as  a  vague,  unreal,  mediaeval  sort  of  person,  forever  at- 
tempting to  express  the  inexpressible  in  veiled  poetic  phrases.  All  of 
which  neither  expressed  the  real  character  of  the  man  nor  hinted  at 
his  honest,  untiring  search  for  truth.  One  who  knows  him  well  says 
that  personally  Maeterlinck  is  as  far  from  being  a  mystic  in  the  ac- 
cepted sense  as  one  could  imagine.  "  He  talks  little  of  the  soul  and  he 
has  yet  to  learn  the  art  of  the  French  literary  poseur.  At  his  home 
in  Oostacker  his  life  is  the  quiet  life  of  the  country  squire.  He  has 
no  regular  working  hours,  and  he  spends  much  of  his  time  out  of 
doors,  working  among  his  bees  or  in  the  big  rambling  gardens  of  his 
estate.  He  knows  all  the  peasants  of  the  country,  and  much  of  his 
material  for  the  studies  of  real  life  in  his  books  has  been  gathered 
from  his  daily  talk  and  intercourse  with  these  most  simple  and,  if 
the  phrase  may  be  used,  almost  elemental  people.  It  is  important  to 
know  something  of  the  actual  life  and  habits  of  the  poet  in  order  to 
understand  the  sources  from  which  he  draws  his  material.  And  the 
lives  he  knows  best  are  the  simple  lives  of  the  Flemish  peasants.  He 
is  the  poet  of  the  absolute,  primitive,  elemental  life  of  which  these 
simple  people  have  shown  him  the  best  type." 

Poetry 

The  interests  of  poetry  seem  to  be  more  zealously  guarded  in 
France  than  elsewhere,  judging  from  the  hopes  and  aims  of  the 
"  Society  of  French  Poets,"  humorously  termed  "  The  Poet's  Syndi- 
cate," organized  during  the  year  1902:  i.  To  defend  the  material 
and  moral  interests  of  poets.     2.  To  facilitate  the  rapprochement  of 
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poets,  editors,  and  directors  of  journals  and  reviews.  3.  To  lend  aid 
and  assistance  to  the  members  of  the  society  and  consequently  dis- 
tribute aid  if  necessary.  4.  To  represent  poetry  before  the  public, 
particularly  upon  the  occasion  of  popular  solemnities.  5.  To  defend 
the  rights  of  literary  property.  6.  To  encourage  poets  by  giving  them 
funds  for  the  publication  of  their  work.  7.  To  encourage  poetry  by 
the  establishment  of  meetings,  public  recitations,  representations,  and 
conferences.  8.  To  publish,  if  possible,  the  works  of  the  propaganda 
and  to  have  a  corporate  journal. 

Notwithstanding  this  impetus  toward  poetic  production,  M.  Jules 
Pravieux,  after  reviewing  the  new  volumes  of  poetry,  complained: 
"  If  we  are  not  actually  wanting  in  poets  not  one  of  them  has  produced 
a  work  which  is  irresistible."  The  school  of  the  symbolist  turned  out 
a  half  dozen  new  collections  of  verse  that,  with  the  possible  exception 
of  M.  Albert  Samain's,  were  utterly  lacking  in  distinction.  Two  popu- 
lar volumes  by  the  Countess  de  Noailles  seemed  to  strike  a  new  note  in 
French  poetry,  a  note  of  hope  and  joy.  According  to  the  critic,  Rene 
,Doumic,  the  work  of  Madame  de  Noailles,  is  a  complete  form  of 
naturalistic  poetry.  "  The  merit  of  her  sweet,  flowing  verse  lies 
chiefly  in  the  fact  that  it  is  entirely  spontaneous;  there  is  no  seeking 
after  effect,  for  we  have  the  evidence  of  inspiration,  the  quivering  of 
an  always  vibrating  sensibility,  the  cry  of  a  blood-red,  passionate 
heart,  and  the  glorious  hymn  of  a  soul  which  is  naturally  harmonious." 

In  Italy  two  collections  of  poems  of  unusual  merit  were  published, 
one,  the  abridged  complete  works  of  the  veteran  poet  Giosue  Carducci, 
known  as  the  modern  Horace,  the  other  a  similar  abridgement  of  the 
works  of  his  disciple  Giovanni  Marradi,  the  poet  of  everyday  life,  ac- 
knowledged on  all  hands  as  a  vigorous  word-painter.  The  year's  verse 
in  Germany  was  insignificant,  showing  the  influence  of  Nietzsche  on 
the  one  hand,  and  that  of  Beaudelaire  and  Verlaine  on  the  other. 
In  England  there  was  a  deluge  of  coronation  odes,  but  only  William 
Watson's  and  Bliss  Carman's  made  any  marked  impression. 

Poetic  Dramas 

Two  new  poetic  dramas  were  a  notable  feature  of  the  year's 
dramatic  literature :  "  Ulysses,"  by  Stephen  Phillips,  and  "  Monna 
Vanna,"  by   Maurice   Maeterlinck.     "  Ulysses "   met   with   favorable 
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comment  as  a  literary  effort,  and,  as  presented  by  Beerbohm  Tree,  was 
pronounced  one  of  the  most  magnificent  productions  ever  seen  on  the 
English  stage.  The  curtain  rose  upon  a  conclave  of  Greek  gods  on 
Olympus,  with  Athene  pleading  with  Zeus  for  the  deliverance  of 
Ulysses  from  Calypso's  spells  and  Poseidon  opposing  her,  until  her 
prayer  was  granted  subject  to  the  condition  that  Hades  should  first  be 
visited.  This  beautiful  stage  picture  was  followed  by  a  festival  of 
suitors  at  the  court  of  Ulysses'  palace  in  Ithaca,  with  hints  of  costume 
and  primitive  architecture  drawn  from  Schliemann's  researches  in  Troy. 
A  drunken  riot  was  interrupted  by  the  descent  of  Athene  to  arouse 
Telemachus  to  action,  and  Penelope  appeared  in  answer  to  the  minstrel 
song,  and  begged  for  delay  when  the  suitors  importuned  her  to  make  a 
decision.  The  first  act  closed  with  a  magnificent  spectacle  of  Calyp- 
so's seagirt  home,  with  Ulysses  caressing  the  goddess  and  listening 
to  the  song  of  the  sea  nymphs,  until  Athene  and  Hermes  revived  his 
memories  of  home  and  Penelope,  and  he  found  strength  to  break  away 
from  the  siren.  The  second  act  reproduced  with  weird  scenic  effect 
the  Homeric  Hades,  dimly  tenanted  with  phantoms,  and  rehearsed 
Ulysses'  meeting  with  Agamemnon  and  other  spirits.  The  third  act 
began  with  the  return  of  the  ship-wrecked  Ulysses  to  the  swineherd's 
hut  on  the  coast  of  Ithaca,  and  ended  with  a  splendid  scene  in  the 
banqueting  hall  of  the  palace,  in  which  the  suitors  were  outwitted  and 
ejected  by  the  conquering  Ulysses. 

Two  passages  of  the  drama  that  were  warmly  praised  were  Pene- 
lope's appeal  for  the  return  of  her  absent  husband,  and  Ulysses'  fare- 
well to  Calypso.     The  first  is  in  part  as  follows: 

Where  art  thou,  husband  ?    Dost  thou  lie  even  now 

Helpless  with  coral,  and  swaying  as  the  sea  sways? 

Or  dost  thou  live,  and  art  with  magic  held 

By  some  strange  woman  on  a  lone  sea-isle.'* 

Yet  we  are  bound  more  close  than  by  a  charm; 

By  fire-side  plans,  and  counsel  in  the  dawn  — 

Like  gardeners  have  we  watched  a  growing  child. 

Thy  son  is  tall,  thou  wilt  be  glad  of  him; 

All  is  in  order ;  by  the  fire  thy  chair, 

Thy  bed  is  smoothed,  but  now  these  hands  have  left  it 
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Thou  knowest  the  long  years  I  have  not  quailed, 
True  to  a  vision,  steadfast  to  a  dream, 
Indissolubly  married  to  remembrance; 
But  now  I  am  so  driven  I  faint  at  last! 
Why  must  my  beauty  madden  all  these  wolves  ? 
Why  have  the  gods  thus  guarded  my  first  bloom? 
Why  am  I  fresh,  why  young,  if  not  -for  thee  ? 
Come,  come,  Ulysses  I     Burn  back  through  the  world  I 
Come,  take  the  broad  seas  in  one  mighty  leap  I 
And  rush  upon  this  bosom  with  a  cry. 
Ere  'tis  too  late  at  the  last,  last  instant  —  come ! 

From  a  dramatic  point  of  view  the  parting  between  Ulysses  and 
Calypso  was  the  climax  of  the  play.  Calypso  offers  the  gift  of  im- 
mortality to  Ulysses  if  he  will  forego  his  departure,  but  the  hero 
refuses  to  take  life  but  on  terms  of  death.     He  continues : 

Then  have  the  truth ;  I  speak  as  a  man  speaks ; 

Pour  out  my  heart  like  treasure  at  your  feet 

This  odorous,  amorous  isle  of  violets, 

That  leans  all  leaves  into  the  glassy  deep. 

With  brooding  music  over  noontide  moss. 

And  low  dirge  of  the  lily-swinging  bee, — 

Then  stars  like  opening  eyes  in  closing  flowers, — 

Palls  on  my  heart.     Ah,  God!  that  I  might  see 

Gaunt  Ithaca  stand  up  out  of  the  surge. 

Yon  lashed  and  streaming  rocks,  and  sobbing  crags, 

The  screaming  gull  and  the  wild-flying  cloud  — 

To  see  the  far  off  smoke  of  my  own  hearth. 

To  smell  far  out  the  glebe  of  my  own  farms, 

To  spring  alive  upon  her  precipices. 

And  hurl  the  singing  spear  into  the  air ; 

To  scoop  the  mountain  torrent  in  my  hand. 

And  plunge  into  the  midnight  of  her  pines ; 

To  look  into  the  eyes  of  her  who  bore  me. 

And  clasp  his  knees  who  *gat  me  in  his  joy. 

Prove  if  my  son  be  like  my  dream  of  him. 
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We  two  have  played  and  tossed  each  other  words; 
Gk)ddess  and  mortal  we  have  met  and  kissed. 
Now  am  I  mad  for  silence  and  for  tears, 
For  the  earthly  voice  that  breaks  at  earthly  ills, 
The  mortal  hands  that  make  and  smooth  the  bed. 
I  am  an-hungered  for  that  human  breast, 
That  bosom,  a  sweet  hive  of  memories  — 
There,  there  to  lay  my  head  before  I  die, 
There,  there  to  be,  there  only,  there  at  last ! 

Mr.  Phillips's  play  was  classic  in  atmosphere  but  modern  in  spirit. 
As  Mr.  William  Archer  remarked,  "  Ulysses,  Calypso,  and  Penelope 
in  their  Hellenic  setting,  are  actuated  by  the  same  passions  that  fire 
the  hero,  the  heroine,  and  the  other  woman  in  the  up-to-date  society 
drama,  and  the  denouement  of  their  tragic  idyll  has  a  familiar  ring." 

Maeterlinck's  Italian  drama  of  the  fifteenth  century,  "Monna  Van- 
na,"  was  Belgium's  dramatic  triumph.  The  play,  however,  ran  coun- 
ter to  the  sensibilities  of  the  censors  of  two  capitals  and  was  refused 
license  in  both  London  and  Berlin  on  the  ground  of  immorality.  It 
was  a  practical  renunciation  of  Maeterlinck's  original  theatre,  a  theatre 
without  conflict  or  catastrophic  action.  It  contained  fierce  struggles 
of  passion  and  plenty  of  strong  turbulent  emotions.  The  motive  is  the 
attempted  substitution  of  a  wise  pity  and  universal  tolerance  for  the 
hard  and  fast  ethics  of  cruelty  and  honor  that  commonly  prevail.  Is 
a  woman's  chastity,  or  more  particularly  a  wife's  honor,  so  all  im- 
portant as  to  outweigh  the  lives  of  a  whole  population?  That  is  the 
question  which  underlies  the  play. 

Monna  Vanna  was  the  wife  of  the  commandant  of  the  beleaguered 
and  starving  garrison  of  Pisa.  Prinzivalle,  a  mercenary  in  the  service 
of  Florence,  offers  to  raise  the  siege  if  she  is  sent  to  his  tent.  Guido, 
her  husband,  is  of  course  in  frenzy  at  the  thought,  but  he  finds  him- 
self in  a  minority  of  one.  His  old  father,  Marco,  explains  in  the 
diflFuse  style  of  a  quattrocento  Polonius  the  reasons  why  the  woman 
should  sacrifice  herself  for  the  common  weal.  The  whole  population, 
starved  into  Maeterlinckism,  agrees  with  Marco.  So  does  the  woman, 
and  despite  her  husband's  raving  and  cursing,  Monna  Vanna  departs 
for  the  enemy's  tent.     There  a  surprise  awaits  her.     Prinzivalle  is  a 
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chivalrous  gentleman  —  also  a  renaissance  humanist,  it  seems  —  who 
has  no  intention  of  outraging  an  unprotected  female,  and  all  that  hap- 
pens in  the  tent  is  a  pleasant  and  highly  decorous  talk  between  the 
pair  over  old  times,  for  they  had  been  friends  in  youth.  Then  foolishly 
enough  he  escorts  Monna  Vanna  back  to  Pisa,  when  her  husband  de- 
clines to  believe  in  her  purity  and  claps  Prinzivalle  into  prison  where 
he  is  to  be  slowly  tortured  to  death.  Under  the  revulsion  of  feeling 
caused  by  her  husband's  lack  of  faith  in  her,  Monna  Vanna  decides 
that  Prinzivalle  is  her  proper  mate.  But  how  to  save  him  ?  Why,  by 
declaring  that  he  has  in  fact  outraged  her,  and  that  she  has  lured  him 
to  Pisa  that  she  may  execute  vengeance  on  him  with  her  own  hand. 
Guido  eagerly  swallows  the  story  and  gives  her«the  key  of  Prinzivalle's 
cell.  We  are  left  to  understand  that  the  pair  escape  and  live  happily 
in  a  Maeterlinckian-quattrocento  way  ever  afterwards. 

The  published  criticisms  on  the  play  pointed  to  far  greater  dif- 
ferences of  opinion  on  the  dramatic  strength  of  the  play  than  on  its 
ethical  innocuousness. 

Successful  Parisian  Plays 

A  number  of  French  dramatic  authors  produced  interesting  works 
full  of  true  observation  and  analysis,  the  most  notable  being  the  great 
success  at  the  Comedie  Frangaise,  "  L'Enigme,"  by  Paul  Hervieu. 
Henri  Lavedan  found  inspiration  for  "  Le  Marquis  de  Priola,"  in  the 
great  and  immortal  portrait  of  Don  Juan,  making  of  it  a  comedy  some- 
what harsh  and  rough  in  character  but  interesting  and  powerful.  The 
Maecenas  of  Beziers,  M.  Castlebon  de  Beauxhostes,  who  has  sought  to 
establish  at  that  place  a  French  Bayreuth,  renewed  his  efforts  in  1902 
by  staging  "  Parysatis,"  a  drama  by  Madame  Dieulafoy,  for  which  M. 
Saint-Saens  composed  an  important  score.  Ten  thousand  spectators 
were  present  who  demonstrated  by  their  applause  and  approval  the 
success  of  the  artistic  performance,  the  results  of  which  fully  repaid 
the  meritorious  effort  of  its  organizers.  It  was  produced  on  a  mag- 
nificent scale.  The  orchestra  alone  contained  450  instruments,  the 
chorus  numbered  250  men  and  women,  and  the  ballet  included  sixty 
dancers.  The  decorations  represented  the  palace  of  Suza,  according 
to  discoveries  made  by  M.  Marcel  Dieulafoy,  the  husband  of  the 
dramatist,  and  were  rigorously  exact,  having  been  constructed  after 
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the  designs  of  the  Asiatic  explorer.  The  plot  of  the  drama  was  woven 
about  the  familiar  incidents  of  the  "Anabasis  "  and  a  few  subsequent 
events. 

The  German  Drama 

According  to  Dr.  Heilborn  the  contributions  to  German  dramatic 
literature  were  not  of  permanent  value.  The  greatest  popular  success 
was  Meyer-Forster's  "  Alt-Heidelberg."  Sudermann's  "  Es  Lebe  das 
Leben,"  says  Dr.  Heilborn,  "  showed  with  terrible  clearness  how  greatly 
abilities  even  of  a  high  order  are  crippled  by  the  want  of  constant 
spiritual  development.  The  drama  has  adultery  for  its  theme,  adultery 
committed  years  before;  and  in  order  to  set  the  stone  rolling  Suder- 
mann  has  supplied  a  profusion  of  forced  and  insufficient  motives  which 
necessarily  hamper  the  ease  and  smoothness  of  a  dialogue.  It  is  not 
only  poor  drama,  it  is  also  immoral  at  the  core ;  and  it  is  interesting  to 
observe  how  Sudermann  —  what  with  the  confusion  of  his  subject 
matter  and  the  perfunctory  character  of  his  mental  operations  —  has 
also  lost  the  great  technical  dexterity  which  he  has  hitherto  shown." 

Hauptmann's  tragi-comedy,  "  Der  Rothe  Hahn,"  a  dreary,  repul- 
sive play,  told  in  the  vulgar  dialect  of  the  lower  class  Berlin,  begat 
bitter  criticism,  among  others  this:  "Hauptmann  —  and  with  him 
the  smaller  men  —  is  drowning  the  artist  in  the  partisan ;  the  poet  in 
the  sociologist;  the  observer  in  the  theorist.  He  is  determined  to 
hold  before  the  eyes  of  Germany  this  one  hideous  aspect  of  her  modern 
civilization  till  he  forces  a  cry  from  her  soul.  Seeing  the  horror  of  this 
underlying  world  of  petty,  sordid,  wretched  materialism,  this  social 
residuum  absolutely  untouched  by  the  new  ideals  and  awakened  long- 
ings of  new  Germany,  he  refuses  to  paint  anything  else  till  that  has 
been  amended.  Over  and  over  again  he  strikes  the  oppressive  reiter- 
ant  note  of  poverty  —  poverty  of  body,  mind,  and  spirit,  one  conse- 
quent on  the  other.  This  is;  this  is  the  actual;  life  contains  this; 
look,  and  shudder !  —  his  dramas  shriek  from  the  stage ;  and  the  domi- 
nant strain  is  echoed  by  all  serious  current  drama  of  his  country.  It 
is  the  strength  of  his  convictions  which  is  wronging  his  art;  his  hu- 
manitarian argument  is  usurping  the  place  of  the  '  divine  spark.'  He 
will  not  even  use  the  artist's  methods,  since  his  prime  object  is  no 
longer  an  artist's  results;  the  artist  uses  contrasts,  lights  and  shades. 
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beautiful  progression  toward  a  climax;  Hauptmann  will  have  none  of 
these,  he  will  have  the  dull,  unrelieved  dirt-color  of  squalor — ^this  is 
to  be  a  '  realist '  to-day,  in  Germany." 

Plays  in  Amerim 

In  reviewing  the  dramatic  season  in  America,  Mr.  J.  S.  Metcalfe, 
Mr.  Frank  Norris,  and  Mr.  John  Corbin  declared  frankly  and  unre- 
servedly that  the  native  American  drama  was  just  about  as  bad  as  it 
could  be.  Mr.  Metcalfe,  in  an  issue  of  Life,  said,  "  Another  season 
gone  and  nothing  to  mark  it  except  a  little  further  progress  on  the 
downward  path  by  the  American  stage.  We  have  had  the  usual  mis- 
cellaneous assortment  of  polite  comedies,  dramatizations  of  popular 
novels,  musical  pieces  and  rural  depictions,  but  nothing  which  is  des- 
tined to  go  down  to  posterity  as  evidence  of  the  dramatic  productive- 
ness of  our  day.  Nor  is  the  immediate  future  promising."  Mr.  Met- 
calfe attributed  the  steady  degeneration  of  the  American  drama  to  the 
methods  of  the  theatrical  syndicate,  "which  lives  and  has  its  being 
through  the  crass,  indiscriminating  multitude  which  knows  not  the 
good,  and  seemingly  prefers  the  bad."  Mr.  Norris  thought  that  the 
two  causes  which  accounted  for  the  degeneracy  of  the  stage  were  the 
rage  for  vaudeville  and  the  exploitation  of  the  star.  Mr.  Corbin  found 
the  crux  of  the  dramatic  problem  at  once  geographical  and  commercial. 
He  offered  the  following  example  of  how  that  problem  can  be  solved : 
"  The  theatrical  situation  in  Germany  is  geographically  the  same  as  in 
America,  that  is  to  say,  there  are  many  widely  separated  cities,  each 
being  the  seat  of  a  vigorous  civic  spirit.  The  commercial  basis 
of  the  German  theatre,  however;  is  the  direct  opposite  of  that  in 
America.  In  Munich,  Stuttgart,  Vienna,  Berlin,  and  other  capitals, 
the  theatres  are  supported  in  part  by  the  national  treasury.  These 
theatres  are  what  we  should  call  local  stock  companies  of  the  highest 
character;  and  for  more  than  a  century  they  have  given  frequent 
productions  of  the  best  dramas  of  the  literature  of  the  world,  ancient 
and  modern.  Modelled  upon  these  in  our  leading  commercial  cities 
stock  company  theatres  could  be  founded,  depending  for  support  on 
the  municipality  and  private  subscription." 

No  one  could  complain  that  the  various  phases  of  American  life 
which  are,  or  should  be,  interesting  to  the  multitude  were  neglected 
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by  the  playwrights  who  provided  the  entertainment  for  1902.  In  past 
years  it  has  been  a  shortcoming  of  the  American  stage  that  it  seemed 
to  be  devoted  to  the  exploitation  of  scenes  and  episodes  foreign  to 
American  life  in  plays  written  by  foreign  authors,  chiefly  French  and 
English.  Latterly,  however,  there  has  been  a  decided  reaction  in 
favor  of  the  domestic  article,  and  between  September  and  December 
of  1902  there  were  produced  ten  new  American  plays,  discussing 
themes  of  American  interest.  Two  of  these  were  pseudo-historical, 
"  Alice  of  Old  Vincennes  "  and  "  D'Arcy  of  the  Guards  " ;  three  of 
them,  "  Eben  Holden,"  "  New  England  Folks,"  and  "  Colorado,"  may 
be  classed  as  color  plays ;  four  were  of  the  social  type,  "  The  Way  of 
the  World,"  "The  Unwelcome  Mrs.  Hatch,"  "The  Girl  and  the 
Judge,"  and  "  Captain  Jinks  "  ;  and  one  of  them  a  character  sketch, 
"  The  Hon.  John  Grigsby,"  which  is  historical,  social,  and  atmos- 
pheric. It  is  a  curious  measure  of  public  taste  that  the  last  named, 
which  was  intrinsically  the  best,  the  strongest  dramatically,  the  most 
convincing,  and  in  many  ways  the  most  notably  acted,  had  the  shortest 
run  in  New  York. 

Religious  Plays 

Two  plays  of  profound  religious  interest  appealed  strongly  to  a 
large  class  of  people  who  are  not  habitual  theatre  goers.  "  Mary  of 
Magdala,"  a  translation  of  the  work  of  the  dean  of  German  dra- 
matists, Paul  Heyse,  presented  by  Mrs.  Fiske,  and  the  revival  of  the 
Fifteenth  Century  morality  play,  "  Everyman,"  produced  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  Ben  Greet  of  the  Elizabethan  Stage  Society,  of  Lon- 
don. "  Mary  of  Magdala "  could  not  be  judged  by  the  ordinary 
foot-rule  of  dramatic  criticism.  It  bore  much  the  same  relation  to 
ordinary  drama  that  the  sublime  and  mystic  "  Parsifal "  bears  to  other 
music  dramas.  The  strangest  and  strongest  impression  made  by  the 
play,  as  several  critics  agreed,  was  the  feeling  of  the  pervading  atmos- 
phere and  influence  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth.  The  plot  was  as  histori- 
cally accurate  as  were  Shakespeare's  plots,  and  the  suggestion  that  the 
motive  of  Judas  in  betraying  our  Lord  was  not  only  avarice  and  dis- 
appointed ambition,  but  also  repulse  from  the  woman  he  loved,  who 
had  repented  of  her  sin  and  spiritually  gone  over  to  another  Master, 
was  striking,  original,  and  powerful.     Mrs.  Fiske  made  tremendously 
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effective  Mary's  denunciation  of  the  high  priest  of  Jerusalem ;  her  ter- 
ror when  the  crowd,  indignant  at  the  presence  of  the  scarlet  woman 
so  near  Christ,  scourged  her,  stoned  her,  and  sought  her  life;  her 
dismissal  of  Judas,  and  her  scene  with  Flavins.  Tyrone  Power  in 
the  part  of  Judas  was  very  masterful.  Looks,  tones,  gestures  were  all 
attuned  in  his  somber  desperate  conception  of  the  traitor. 

The  production  of  "  Everyman "  followed  tradition  in  essential 
particulars,  the  only  striking  solecism  being  the  employment  of  women 
as  actors.  Nothing  of  the  modern  theatre  was  suggested  about  the 
stage;  the  platform  upon  which  the  characters  spoke  their  lines  was 
intended  to  convey  the  impression  of  a  church  chancel  in  which  the 
moralities  were  originally  presented.  "  Everyman "  has  long  been 
held  in  esteem  by  students  of  the  earliest  drama.  Payne  Collier,  who 
pronounces  it  one  of  the  most  perfect  allegories  ever  formed,  ascribes 
it  to  a  very  early  period,  possibly  the  Fourteenth  Century.  It  was 
first  printed  in  the  early  part  of  the  Sixteenth  Century  under  the  title, 
"  Here  begynneth  a  Treatice  how  the  Hye  Fader  of  Heven  sendeth 
Dethe  to  soman  every  creature  to  come  and  gyve  a  counte  of  theyr 
lyves  in  this  worlde,  and  is  in  maner  of  a  moralle  playe." 

There  was  considerable  discussion  as  to  whether  the  representation 
given  in  America  could  be  accepted  as  a  fairly  accurate  reproduction 
of  a  morality  play.  There  was  a  feeling  on  the  part  of  some  that  the 
whole  thing  suffered  from  the  attempt  to  put  new  wine  into  old 
bottles,  to  heighten  the  impressiveness  of  the  old  fable  by  modern 
spectacular  and  theatrical  devices.  There  was  a  general  feeling,  how- 
ever, that  the  performance  was  wonderfully  dignified  and  impressive. 
All  who  witnessed  it  were  enthusiastic  over  tlie  work  of  Miss  Edith 
Wynne  Mattheson,  the  actress  who  appeared  in  the  difficult  part  of 
"  Everyman."  She  exhibited  remarkable  intelligence  and  feeling,  and 
in  the  most  moving  scene  of  all,  when  "  Everyman,"  on  the  brink  of 
the  grave  is  deserted  by  his  friends,  she  depicted  despairing  misery 
with  a  simple  pathos  that  was  extremely  effective. 

Duse  in  America 

Another  feature  of  the  American  dramatic  season  was  the  tour 
of  Eleanora  Duse,  the  greatest  actress,  with  the  possible  exception  of 
Ristori,  that  Italy  has  ever  produced.     According  to  an  Italian  biog- 
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rapher,  Duse  was  born  in  a  railway  train  as  it  was  nearing  Venice, 
October  3,  1859.  She  began  to  recite  as  soon  as  she  could  talk,  and 
at  the  age  of  four  played  the  part  of  Cosette  in  "  Les  Miserables," 
with  a  company  composed  entirely  of  members  of  her  own  family. 
The  first  revelation  of  her  genius  came  when  she  played  Shakespeare's 
"Juliet"  at  the  age  of  fifteen.  The  coming  of  Bernhardt  to  Turin 
nearly  twenty  years  later  marked  Duse's  real  discovery  of  herself. 
Another  turning-point  in  her  artistic  career  was  her  acquaintance  with 
Gabriele  D'Annunzio.  The  celebrated  Italian  poet  first  met  Duse 
after  her  scene  with  Armand  in  "  La  Dame  aux  Camelias,"  when  she 
came  from  the  stage  weeping  bitterly.  The  poet  greeted  her  by 
exclaiming,  "O  grande  amatrice!"  [O  great  lover].  Ten  days  later 
his  fertile  brain  conceived  "  La  Gioconda,"  and  he  dedicated  it  to 
"  Eleonora  Duse  of  the  beautiful  hands.'*  Since  then  he  has  writ- 
ten for  her  "  La  Citta  Morte  "  and  "  Francesca  da  Rimini.''  Duse's 
American  engagement  was  devoted  exclusively  to  the  impersonations 
of  the  three  D'Annunzio  heroines.  In  "  La  Gioconda "  she  imper- 
sonated the  noble  and  devoted  wife  of  a  sculptor  who  is  infatuated 
with  his  model ;  in  "  La  Citta  Morte  "  she  assumed  the  character  of  a 
blind  woman  of  marvelous  intuition ;  in  "  Francesca  da  Rimini "  she 
was  D*Annunzio's  idea  of  the  unhappy  woman  immortalized  by 
Dante.  Her  conceptions  of  these  parts,  her  embodied  mental  grasp 
of  the  characters  as  affected  by  varying  situations  was  almost  marvel- 
ous, a  perfect  work  of  art.  Her  simplicity  was  the  one  essential  of 
art  in  which  she  was  acknowledged  to  surpass  Bernhardt.  She  was 
peerless  in  command  of  a  note  of  touching  appeal,  essentially  fem- 
inine, and  beautifully  natural  and  unaffected. 
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Both  in  theory  and  practice  Mr.  MacDowell  stands  uncompromis- 
ingly for  music  that  is  picturesque  and  delineative.  Some  of  his 
chosen  themes  are  a  deserted  farm,  a  water  lily,  meadow  brooks,  will 
o'  the  wisps,  starlight,  a  haunted  house,  a  wild  rose ;  he  is  at  home  in 
remote,  enchanted  regions  of  dryads  and  gnomes,  of  elfin  moonshine, 
and  magical  forests.  He  is  not  only  the  poet  of  the  natural  world,  he 
IS,  almost  equally,  the  poet  of  purely  human  emotion.  If,  in  our  de- 
light in  Mr.  MacDowell's  poetry  of  nature,  we  are  in  some  danger  of 
ignoring  his  musical  humanity,  the  danger  ceases  as  soon  as  we  re- 
call such  songs  of  his  as  "  Deserted,"  "  Constancy,"  "  Sunrise/'  the 
Norse  and  Celtic  sonatas,  and  the  later  symphonic  poems. 

Massenefs  New  Opera 

Two  new  operas  of  rather  unusual  character  and  interest  were 
produced  during  the  year :  Massenet's  "  Le  Jongleur  de  Notre 
Dame,"  inspired  by  the  Fourteenth  Century  legend  narrated  by  Anatole 
France  in  "  Etui  de  Nacre,"  and  Debussy's  "  Pelleas  and  Melisande," 
based  upon  Maeterlinck's  drama  of  the  same  name.  The  critics  pres- 
ent at  the  premiere  of  "  Le  Jongleur  de  Notre  Dame,"  at  Monte 
Carlo,  united  in  proclaiming  the  work  of  a  high  order  of  inspiration, 
superior  to  Massenet's  "  Griselidis  "  and  on  the  same  level  with  his 
"  Manon "  and  "  Werther."  Its  rare  poetic  qualities,  its  mediaeval 
symbolism,  together  with  the  remarkable  feature  of  its  containing  no 
feminine  role,  stamped  it  as  a  work  of  marked  originality  and,  from 
the  commercial  standpoint,  one  of  considerable  daring.  Those  mu- 
sicians who  accused  Massenet  of  lack  of  sincerity  and  of  attaching  too 
much  value  to  the  applause  of  the  world  were  forced  to  admit  that  in 
this  opera  there  was  no  bid  for  popular  favor.  In  fact,  its  later  per- 
formances in  strongly  Catholic  centers  of  Germany  brought  down  the 
charge  of  blasphemy  upon  the  head  of  the  composer. 

In  love  with  liberty,  Jean,  the  juggler,  wanders  through  the  world 
and  earns  his  bread  by  performing  tricks  and  singing  pastorelles. 
Happening  to  pass  the  doors  of  a  monastery,  he  is  told  by  the  priest 
that  his  present  occupation  amounts  to  the  damnation  of  his  soul.  So 
Jean  becomes  a  Monk,  but  his  soul  is  still  troubled,  for  the  other 
brothers  show,  not  without  vanity,  their  various  talents,  one  carving 
sacred    images,    others    illuminating    books,    some    composing    pious 
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canticles,  while  one  and  all  rally  the  poor  ignorant  Jean,  who  does 
not  even  understand  Latin.  Roused  at  last  to  action,  he  decides  he 
will  go  to  the  deserted  chapel,  don  his  juggler's  clothes,  and  perform 
his  best  feats  before  the  statue  of  the  Madonna.  This  he  does,  ter- 
minating his  performance  by  a  dance  which  completely  scandalizes  the 
entire  monastery,  attracted  to  the  chapel  by  the  noise  of  the  juggler. 
At  the  moment,  however,  when  the  prior's  curse  is  about  to  descend 
on  the  head  of  the  sacrilegious  Jean,  a  miracle  occurs,  the  statue  be- 
coming animated  and  the  head,  with  a  gesture  of  divine  grace,  in- 
clining toward  the  humble  actor  whose  homage  is  accepted.  To  this 
poem  of  admirable  naivete  there  was  adapted  adequate  music  in 
which  the  ingenuity  of  the  composer  was  fully  manifested. 

Debussy's  "  Pelleas  and  Melisande" 

"  Pelleas  and  Melisande  "  created  something  of  a  musical  sensa- 
tion in  Paris,  arousing  enthusiasm  in  certain  musical  circles  and  hos- 
tile criticism  in  certain  others,  notably  among  the  Wagnerian  devotees, 
who  resented  Debussy's  attempt  to  cut  a  new  road  for  dramatic  music 
not  according  to  Wagner.  They  even  went  so  far  as  to  call  "  Pelleas 
and  Melisande"  the  negation  of  music.  The  composer  stuck  to  his 
own  formulas,  and  his  opera,  notwithstanding  its  legendary  character 
and  its  atmosphere  of  dreams,  was  above  all  a  work  of  humanity,  sane 
and  healthy,  sober  and  simple.  The  mysterious  and  bizarre  side  of 
the  piece  found  its  prolongation  in  the  orchestral  elaboration. 

M.  Debussy,  being  charged  with  never  confiding  to  the  voice  the 
scheme  of  the  melody,  responded :  "  I  desire  that  the  action  may 
never  be  arrested,  that  it  may  be  continual.  Upon  hearing  a  musical 
work  the  spectator  is  accustomed  to  feel  two  sorts  of  distinct  emo- 
tions, the  musical  emotion  on  the  one  side  and  the  emotion  of  the 
characters  on  the  other.  Generally  he  feels  these  successively,  but  I 
have  tried  to  produce  a  work  in  which  these  two  emotions  shall  be 
simultaneous  and  perfectly  mingled,  for  melody  is  nearly  antilyrical, 
and  it  is  powerless  to  translate  the  movement  of  souls  and  of  life, 
being  especially  suited  to  song  which  has  reference  to  a  fixed  senti- 
ment. I  have  never  consented  to  my  music  retarding  or  breaking  the 
movements  or  the  sentiments  or  passions  of  my  characters,  and  the 
music  is  effaced  when  it  is  necessary  that  entire  liberty  be  given  the 
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gestures  and  cries  which  express  the  joy  or  sorrow  of  the  actors  in 
their  various  roles." 

Music  in  England 

In  England  the  two  great  events  of  1902,  the  conclusion  of  the 
war  in  South  Africa  and  the  coronation  of  Kng  Edward,  left  their 
mark  on  the  music  of  the  year.  At  the  great  Thanksgiving  service  at 
St.  Paul's  Cathedral  on  June  8,  there  was  performed  for  the  first  time 
the  last  finished  work  of  Sir  Arthur  Sullivan,  a  "  Te  Deum  Lauda- 
mus  "  written  especially  as  a  thanksgiving  for  victory.  At  the  cor- 
onation the  elaborate  musical  service,  which  had  been  prepared  with 
such  care  and  diligence  by  Sir  Frederick  Bridge,  was  carried  out  in 
its  entirety.  The  music  was  designed  to  represent  the  highest 
achievements  of  English  church  music  of  every  age  from  the  six- 
teenth century  to  the  present  day.  Three  works  were  composed  ex- 
pressly for  the  occasion  by  contemporary  musicians,  Sir  Frederick 
Bridge,  Sir  Walter  Parratt,  and  Sir  Hubert  Parry. 

II 

During  the  season  of  Royal  Opera  at  Covent  Garden  two  new 
works  by  English  composers  were  presented:  Miss  Ethel  Smyth's 
"  Der  Wald,"  and  Mr.  Herbert  Bunning's  "  La  Princesse  Osra,"  a 
work  of  lyric  nature  after  the  manner  of  Massenet,  a  rather  spineless 
composition  that  left  no  deep  impression.  Miss  Smyth's  opera,  on 
the  other  hand,  was  well  received  in  London,  though  unfavorably  in 
Berlin.  It  is  a  one  act  piece,  intended  to  be  an  allegorical  or  sym- 
bolic illustration  of  the  transitory  significance  of  human  conflicts  and 
passions  in  the  tranquillity  and  everlasting  calm  of  nature.  To  ex- 
press this.  Miss  Smyth  has  unfolded  a  short  and  very  simple  story, 
with  all  the  familiar  earmarks  of  a  German  folk  tale.  It  is  of  me- 
diaeval peasant  life  brought  into  contact  with  the  weakness  and  un- 
holy desires  of  the  ruling  Landgrave  and  his  mistress.  Heinrich,  a 
woodcutter,  is  betrothed  to  Roschen,  the  daughter  of  a  peasant,  to 
whom  he  brings  a  roebuck  killed  in  the  landgrave's  forest.  For  this 
act  the  penalty  is  death.  lolanthe,  the  landgrave's  mistress,  appears 
and  falls  in  love  with  Heinrich.  A  peddler  who  had  seen  the  body 
of  the  roebuck  betrays  the  woodcutter  to  lolanthe  and  the  latter 
offers  Heinrich  the  choice  of  becoming  her  lover  and  concealing  his 
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crime,  or  death  as  a  poacher.  Heinrich  remains  true  to  his  peasant 
sweetheart  at  the  cost  of  his  own  life;  the  play  closes  with  Roschen, 
unconscious  on  her  lover's  corpse,  surrounded  by  wood  nymphs  sing- 
ing of  the  evanescence  of  human  joys,  and  the  eternal  forces  of 
nature.  Both  English  and  German  critics  pronounced  the  opera  an 
extraordinary  work  —  for  a  woman.  They  found  in  it  little  that  is 
feminine,  it  being  modelled  on  the  works  of  brave  men,  with  imita- 
tions of  Mozart,  suggestions  of  Mendelssohn,  hints  of  Leoncavallo, 
with  no  distinct  borrowing  save,  perhaps,  in  the  orchestration,  which 
in  certain  numbers  was  plainly  influenced  by  Wagner. 

Opera  in  America 

The  season  of  grand  opera  in  New  York  consisted  of  sixty-eight 
performances  of  thirty-six  different  operas,  the  only  novelty  being  the 
performance  of  Paderewski's  "  Manru."  The  production  of  this 
opera  under  the  direction  of  Walter  Damrosch,  with  the  immediate 
supervision  of  the  composer  in  the  later  rehearsals,  gave  general  satis- 
faction. Von  Bandrowski's  "  Manru  "  proved  ample  vindication  for 
his  importation  to  sing  the  part,  and  Madame  Sembrich  won  new 
laurels  by  adapting  herself  so  admirably  to  the  part  of  the  heroine. 
In  general  the  critics  endorsed  the  approval  bestowed  on  the  opera 
at  Dresden,  where  it  was  first  produced  the  year  before.  Mr.  Hun- 
eker  said,  very  aptly :  "  Manru "  is  after  all  Paderewski  —  that 
mysterious  medley  of  fantasy,  caprice,  magnetism,  poetry,  charm,  and 
illusion.  It  will  live  —  until  its  creator  composes  a  second  opera. 
And  then  he  will  be  the  first  to  forget  it." 

The  coming  of  Mascagni  to  America  in  1902  had  a  threefold  mis- 
sion :  to  satisfy  the  public  curiosity  to  see  so  famous  a  man,  to  show 
how  opera  is  given  in  Italy,  and  to  introduce  three  of  the  composer's 
works  practically  unknown  here,  "  Zanetto,"  "  Iris,"  and  "  RatcliflF." 
The  presentation  of  these  works  gave  the  more  discriminating  music- 
lovers  an  opportunity  to  see  for  themselves  how  it  is  that  a  man  who 
took  the  world  by  storm  with  a  little  opera  which  bore  all  the  marks 
of  original  genius  has  since  that  time  been  compelled  to  see  his  each 
succeeding  work  accepted  on  sufferance  or  rejected.  Mascagni's 
own  explanation  is  that  since  his  first  success  he  has  never  had  a  fair 
chance  in  Italy,  because  of  the  intrigue  of  his  rivals. 
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Mr.  H.  E.  Krehbiel  thus  describes  the  main  features  of  Mas- 
cagni's  New  York  debut:  "The  people,  a  vast  houseful,  a  joyous 
and  undiscriminating  assemblage,  saw  a  popular  idol  and  celebrated 
his  presence  with  demonstrations  which  ranged  from  decorous  ap- 
plause to  frantic  shrieks  of  delight,  generally  out  of  place  and  utterly 
subversive  of  the  purposes  in  art  for  which  the  famous  visitor  is  sup- 
posed to  stand.  They  heard  an  utterly  cacophonous  and  hopelessly 
shaky  performance  of  the  opera,  which  they  knew,  ["  Cavalleria  Rus- 
ticana "]  and  they  made  the  acquaintance  of  what  we  fondly  hope 
must  be  the  dullest  of  all  of  Signor  Mascagni's  creations.  To  dispose 
of  this  latter  feature  at  once,  let  it  be  known  that  the  new  work  was  a 
one-act  operatic  sketch  entitled,  *  Zanetto.'  Measured  by  the  watch, 
the  piece  endured  probably  three-quarters  of  an  hour ;  by  the  feelings 
of  those  who  heard  it,  it  filled  a  long  and  wearisome  evening.  In  its 
original  shape,  as  it  came  from  the  pen  of  Francois  Coppee,  under  the 
title  *  Le  Passant,'  the  story  is  a  gracious  and  graceful  idyl.  Har- 
monies there  were  of  the  strenuous  kind,  but  they  were  desiccated; 
not  one  juicy  chord  was  heard  from  beginning  to  end,  and  the  vitality 
of  the  listening  ear  was  exhausted  long  before  the  long  drawn  thing 
had  come  to  an  end." 

The  promised  performances  of  "  Iris  "  and  "  Ratcliff  "  had  to  be 
postponed  because  the  composer  expected  to  place  these  new  operas 
on  the  stage  in  four  days  when  the  work  of  preparation  required  at 
least  four  weeks.  Mascagni's  subsequent  fiascos  in  other  cities,  his 
outbursts  of  rage  and  vituperation,  his  breach  of  contract  and  the  law- 
suit it  involved,  brought  his  American  tour  to  an  ignominious  and  in- 
glorious end. 

Munich  as  a  Rival  of  Bayreuth. 

During  the  year  Munich  became  the  home  of  an  institution  which 
is  sure  to  attract  from  all  over  the  world  artists  and  musicians  who 
wish  for  model  productions  of  Richard  Wagner's  operas.  The  Prinz 
Regenten  theatre  will  undoubtedly  stand  at  the  head  of  all  operatic 
theatres  in  the  future.  It  may  lack  the  sentiment,  the  atmosphere 
which  will  always  distinguish  Bayreuth,  but  what  it  loses  there  it 
gains  in  brilliancy  and  completeness.  Of  course  there  was  manifest 
the   most    intense    rivalry   between   the   two   places,    and    Bayreuth 
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flaunted  its  monopoly  of  "  Parsifal "  while  Munich  retaliated  by  se- 
curing the  exclusive  rights  of  "  Defeyeen "  an  early  opera  of 
Wagner's. 

The  Field  of  Art 

The  value  of  art  exhibitions  to  art  has  long  been  a  mooted  ques- 
tion. We  know  that  some  of  the  greatest  artists  have  held  them  in 
contempt.  Burne-Jones,  for  one,  looked  upon  them  as  destructive  of 
the  aim,  the  resolution,  and  the  necessary  peace  of  all  lasting  work. 
"  Why  on  earth,"  he  once  exclaimed,  "  and  in  the  name  of  what  in- 
fernal goal  we  fret  our  hearts  yearly  over  these  trumpery  exhibitions, 
I  cannot  think.  It  has  nothing  on  earth  to  do  with  me  really,  and 
is  mere  weak-minded,  flabby  acquiescence  in  a  system  I  hate,  loathe, 
and  abjure."  His  idea  of  bringing  his  work  before  the  people  was  to 
show  a  single  work  at  a  time  in  a  special  place.  "  I  want  big  things 
to  do,"  he  said,  "  and  vast  spaces  for  them,  and  for  the  common  peo- 
ple to  see  them  and  say.  Oh  I  and  only.  Oh !  "  There  is  no  doubt  that 
this  plan,  if  practicable,  would  make  for  a  better  understanding  of 
the  work  of  individual  artists,  than  a  gallery  covered  with  canvases 
and  crowded  with  spectators.  Yet,  as  things  are,  the  exhibition  re- 
mains the  best  medium  for  introducing  the  artist  to  the  public,  and 
about  the  only  measure  of  a  single  year's  achievement. 

Exhibitions  in  the  United  States 

The  twenty-fourth  annual  exhibition  of  the  Society  of  American 
Artists,  at  New  York  in  the  spring  of  1902,  was  pronounced  by  all 
tlie  art  critics  quite  the  best  the  organization  had  yet  held.  The 
catalogue  ran  to  318  numbers,  including  ten  or  twelve  miniatures  and 
about  twice  as  many  pieces  of  sculpture,  and  the  proportion  of  really 
interesting  work  was  unusually  encouraging.  Mr.  Arthur  Hoeber 
characterized  the  collection  as  follows :  "  There  are  happily  fewer 
vagaries  than  usual,  with  an  absence  of  the  ranker  impressions,  and 
there  are  perhaps  not  so  many  of  the  dark  pictures  as  might  have 
been  expected,  considering  the  present  vogue  of  this  manner  of  paint- 
ing. There  are  works  that  are  tight  in  the  handling,  and  others  that 
are  broad  enough  to  suit  the  most  exacting,  and  many  schools  are 
represented ;  but  in  the  end  there  has  been  gathered  an  interesting  col- 
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lection  that  may  be  said  to  chronicle  the  latest  and  best  developments 
in  American  art." 

Five  pictures  in  the  exhibition  received  prizes.  The  Carnegie 
prize  of  $500  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Murphy  for  his  "  October  Fog/' 
a  faithful  and  beautiful  study  of  vaporous  atmosphere.  From  the 
Shaw  fund  an  award  was  made  to  Mr.  Leonard  Ochtman  for  his 
"  Early  Morning  " ;  another  from  the  same  source  was  bestowed  upon 
Mr.  H.  Bolton  Jones  for  a  landscape,  "  Early  Spring  " ;  and  still  an- 
other for  Mr.  H.  M.  Walcott's  "  Gossip,"  a  picture  of  Dutch  peasant 
women,  dainty  in  color  and  moderately  picturesque,  but  of  no  seri- 
ous significance.  The  only  prize  for  a  work  of  art  produced  by  an 
American  woman,  the  Julia  A.  Shaw  memorial  prize  of  $300,  was 
won  by  Mrs.  MacMonnies  with  her  spacious  canvas,  "  Blossoming 
Time  in  Normandy." 

II 

The  most  notable  portraits  of  the  collection  were  by  John  S.  Sar- 
gent, William  M.  Chase,  Cecilia  Beaux,  Irving  R.  Wiles,  Carroll 
Beckwith,  Wilton  Lockwood,  and  Louise  Cox.  The  exhibition  dem- 
onstrated that  the  greatest  progress  of  the  native  American  work- 
man is  in  the  direction  of  landscape.  The  reason  is  not  hard  to  find. 
American  costumes  and  homes  of  the  Twentieth  Century  do  not  lend 
themselves  to  the  pictorial.  The  practical  commercial  life  of  the 
nation  is  not  conducive  to  much  artistic  inspiration,  for  in  the  building 
of  the  Republic  it  is  the  necessary  and  the  useful  that  have  been  culti- 
vated. We  have  no  picturesque  peasantry,  and  the  severe  black  garb 
of  the  men  offers  little  for  the  making  of  pictures.  Moreover,  serious 
work  at  landscape  painting  is  unattended  with  either  the  trouble  or  the 
expense  of  the  model  in  the  studio,  and  the  academic  foundation  so 
necessary  to  the  portrayal  of  humanity  is  by  no  means  as  imperative. 
The  landscapes  that  were  most  highly  commended  at  this  exhibition 
were  Winslow  Homer's  "  Northeaster,"  Walter  Nettleton's  "Impris- 
oned Brook,"  Walter  Palmer's  "Evening  Star,"  and  Frank  Dumond's 
"  Afternoon." 

Ill 

Three  hundred  and  eighty-nine  pictures  and  sixteen  pieces  of 
statuary  were  chosen  by  the  jury  of  selection  appointed  by  the 
National  Academy  of  Design.     The  prizes  were  distributed  as  fol- 
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lows :  Thomas  B.  Clarke  prize  of  $300  for  "  the  best  American  figure 
composition  painted  in  the  United  States  by  an  American  citizen  " 
was  awarded  to  Elliott  Daingerfield  for  his  painting,  **  The  Story  of 
the  Madonna."  The  three  Julius  Hallgarten  prizes  of  $300,  $200, 
and  $100,  respectively,  were  awarded,  the  first  to  E.  Irving  Couse  for 
his  picture,  called  "  The  Peace  Pipe  " ;  the  second  to  Louis  Loeb,  for 
his  picture  of  "  The  Mother  " ;  and  the  third  to  Will  Howe  Foote  for 
"  The  Blue  Vase."  The  Hallgarten  prizes  are  for  "  the  three  best  pic- 
tures in  oil  colors  painted  in  the  United  States  by  American  citizens 
under  thirty-five  years  of  age."  The  Inness  gold  medal,  which  is 
presented  by  George  Inness,  Jr.,  in  memory  of  his  father,  and  is 
awarded  to  the  best  landscape  in  the  exhibition,  was  won  this  year  by 
the  painting  called  *'  Gloucester  Harbor,"  by  Walter  Clark,  A.  N.  A. 

The  place  of  honor  in  this  exhibition  was  very  appropriately  given 
to  Mr.  Irving  R.  Wiles's  portrait  of  Julia  Marlowe.  This  was  held 
by  the  majority  of  critics  to  be  the  painter's  masterpiece,  whether 
regarded  as  a  portrait  or  a  piece  of  technical  work.  It  was  the 
woman  and  not  the  actress  that  Mr.  Wiles  painted.  She  looked  no 
part,  was  not  posing,  but  seemed  to  be  enjoying  the  privileges  of  be- 
ing a  private  citizen  like  the  rest  of  us,  leading  her  own  life  for  the 
moment  and  thinking  her  own  thoughts.  Mr.  Wiles  brought  the 
portrait  to  a  high  finish  without  making  it  tiresome,  and  carried  the 
brilliant  quality  to  a  high  point  without  making  it  tawdry. 

IV 

In  many  respects  the  most  notable  American  exhibition  of  the 
year  was  the  debut  of  the  Associated  Illustrators.  This  organization 
was  formed  the  previous  year  for  the  purpose  of  furthering  the  in- 
terests of  graphic  art.  The  list  of  members  included  thirty-four  of 
the  leading  American  illustrators.  The  exhibition  consisted  of  one 
hundred  and  seventeen  pictures,  representative  works  of  the  members 
and  of  five  non-member  exhibitors  —  Howard  Pyle,  Alice  Barber 
Stevens,  William  L.  Jacobs,  T.  K.  Hanna,  and  Max  Klepper.  Edwin 
A.  Abbey,  honorary  member,  contributed  a  pen-and-ink  drawing  that 
was  one  of  the  best  features  of  the  exhibition,  and  attested,  together 
with  the  work  of  Mr.  Orson  Lowell  and  Mr.  Reginald  Birch,  the 
artistic  value  of  pen-and-ink  as  an  effective  medium  for  illustration. 

The  general  excellence  of  the  work  displayed  indicated  the  high 
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place  illustration  holds  in  American  art.  Many  of  the  pictures  had  a 
distinct  artistic  value,  independent  of  their  illustrative  quality,  that 
would  have  entitled  them  to  an  important  place  in  any  exhibition.  The 
most  conspicuous  pictures  were  the  three  huge  canvases  by  Mr.  A, 
B.  Wenzell,  "  The  Gift,"  "  A  Greek  Girl,"  and  "  Cafe  de  la  Paix." 
These  were  elaborate  compositions  painted  in  color  with  a  touch  of 
brilliancy  that  reappeared  in  the  reproductions.  Two  characteristic 
examples  of  the  spirited  work  of  Mr.  Frederick  Remington  were 
shown :  a  "  Reconnaissance  in  Force "  and  "  An  Indian  Legend." 
Mr.  Henry  Hutt  pictured  society  in  a  series  of  pleasing  compositions : 
"  After  the  Opera,"  "  The  Wedding,"  "  Polo  at  Newport,"  and  "  The 
Song  of  the  Yacht."  Mr.  W.  T.  Smedley  contributed  four  pictures 
in  the  vein  with  which  all  magazine  readers  are  familiar.  Mr.  de 
Thulstrup,  Mr.  F.  Luis  Mora,  and  Mr.  Henry  Reuterdahl  were  rep- 
resented by  excellent  workmanship.  Mr.  Robert  Blum's  "  Arrival  in 
Japan  "  commanded  marked  attention. 

Exhibitions  in  England 

The  English  exhibitions  of  the  year  did  not  give  evidence  of  any 
great  or  unusual  effort  on  the  part  of  the  eminent  artists.  Certain 
of  the  ablest  men  were  not  represented  at  all;  others  showed  only 
minor  works  which  did  not  illustrate  their  best  ability;  consequently 
there  are  some  serious  gaps  in  the  art  record  of  the  year.  The  New 
Gallery  held  perhaps  the  most  acceptable  collection ;  the  average  there 
was  fairly  high  and  the  representation  of  various  schools  was  reason- 
ably complete  and  well-balanced.  The  Royal  Academy,  on  the  other 
hand,  was  generally  admitted  to  be  a  very  moderate  show,  and  so 
badly  arranged  that  it  seemed  worse  than  it  really  was.  One  critic 
complained  "  It  is  a  long  time  since  there  has  been  at  Burlington 
House  an  exhibition  which,  by  mere  errors  in  hanging,  gives  such 
excessive  prominence  to  bad  work,  and  suppresses  so  effectually  the 
occasional  illustrations  of  sound  capacity  which  do  credit  to  our  native 
art." 

The  number  of  pictures  submitted  to  the  selecting  committee  for 
the  exhibition  of  the  Royal  Academy  was  14,219;  of  these  ten  were 
declared  inadmissable,  11,304  were  rejected  outright,  2,770  were 
marked  doubtful,  and  127  were  accepted  unconditionally^    The  num- 
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ber  of  exhibited  works,  which  had  been  2,057  ^^  1900^  and  1,823  in 
1901,  fell  to  1,726,  of  which  923  were  paintings  in  oil.  Here,  as 
well  as  at  the  New  Gallery,  Mr.  John  S.  Sargent  was  the  dominant 
personality.  He  exhibited  two  portrait  groups,  **  The  Ladies  Alex- 
andra, Mary  and  Theo  Acheson,"  three  young  girls  in  white,  a  com- 
position which  recalled  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds's  famous  "  Graces,"  and 
in  pleasing  contrast,  "  The  Misses  Hunter,"  a  group  of  three  seated 
girls,  dressed  in  black.  One  of  the  few  artists  who  could  be  said  to 
rival  Mr.  Sargent  was  Mr.  J.  J.  Shannon,  whose  portrait  of  Lady 
Diana  Manners  was  one  of  the  attractions  of  the  Academy.  A  popu- 
lar success  was  Mr.  J.  F.  H.  Bacon's  large  picture  of  the  reception  of 
the  City  Imperial  Volunteers  at  Guild  Hall  on  their  return  from  the 
South  African  war. 

The  Academicians  themselves  testified  to  the  mediocre  character 
of  the  exhibition  by  refraining  from  making  any  purchases  for  the 
Chantrey  collection.  The  absence  of  Chantrey  purchases,  added  to 
the  lack  of  public  interest,  brought  the  academy  sales  down  to  a  com- 
paratively low  figure,  to  less  than  $60,000.  The  highest  price  paid  for 
any  one  picture  was  $3,000  for  the  "  Plague  "  by  John  Collier.  Five 
other  pictures  brought  $2,500  each.  But  although  modern  pictures 
sold  badly,  large  prices  were  paid  during  the  year  for  works  by  old 
masters.  A  Romney  portrait  was  sold  for  $52,500,  and  a  Gains- 
borough for  $28,000. 

II 

The  Coronation  was  the  inspiration  of  the  winter  exhibition  at 
the  New  Gallery,  which  was  composed  of  a  long  series  of  portraits 
of  the  Kings  and  Queens  and  many  of  the  princes  of  England  be- 
ginning with  the  reign  of  Richard  H.  Drawn  from  the  Royal  col- 
lections and  from  the  great  private  galleries  all  over  the  country,  the 
portraits  possessed  in  every  case  attractions  for  the  student  of  his- 
tory, and  were  occasionally  of  genuine  artistic  interest  and  value,  for 
they  represented  the  work  of  Holbein,  Van  Dyck,  Gainsborough,  and 
other  famous  portrait  painters.  The  portraits  were  accompanied  by 
collections  of  historical  records  and  of  manuscripts. 

The  Royal  Society  of  British  Artists  made  a  new  departure  in 
1902  by  electing  women  to  its  membership.  Heretofore  its  ex- 
hibitions had  been  confined  to  the  works  of  members  only,  to  the  corn- 
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plete  exclusion  of  pictures  painted  by  women.  The  election  of  Mrs. 
Jopling,  Miss  Lucy  Kemp-Welch,  and  Mrs.  Anna  Leah  Merritt  was 
hailed  as  a  distinct  triumph  for  English  women  artists,  as  was  also 
the  election  of  Miss  Fortescue-Brickdale  to  membership  in  the  Society 
of  Oil  Painters,  another  society  which  had  formerly  closed  its  doors 
to  women. 

Art  on  the  Continent 

A  significant  art  event  on  the  Continent  was  the  spread  of  the 
artistic  and  the  aesthetic  movement  known  by  the  name  of  L'  Art 
Nouveau.  The  exhibitions  held  by  its  disciples  in  Munich,  the  head- 
quarters of  the  crusade,  in  Berlin,  Dresden,  and  in  Vienna,  together 
with  the  German  Emperor's  vehement  criticisms  of  them,  brought  the 
movement  very  much  to  the  foreground  of  the  continental  art  world. 
L'Art  Nouveau  may  be  described  as  a  revolt  against. the  academic,  the 
conventional,  and  the  formal  —  the  revival  of  a  spirit  of  ingenuous- 
ness. It  is  a  movement  that  cannot  be  cradled  in  a  school  or  in  an 
academy,  hence,  while  much  of  the  exhibited  work  gave  evidence  of 
strength  and  originality,  many  atrocities  were  committed  in  the  name 
of  L'Art  Nouveau. 

"  The  follower  of  the  new  movement,"  wrote  Miss  Josephine 
Locke  in  an  issue  of  the  Craftsman,  "  regards  the  world  as  a  living 
organism,  as  an  ensemble  of  different  members  acting  and  reacting 
upon  one  another.  His  art  consists  in  expressing  the  play  and  inter- 
change of  this  all-pervading  life.  The  secret  of  the  artist  lies  in  the 
selection  of  materials  unique  and  suitable,  as  well  as  plastic  to  his 
mood.  He  seizes  upon  and  represents  plant  life  and  landscape,  not 
in  their  structural  and  geographical  details  only,  but  as  vistas  of  im- 
pression, as  an  ensemble  of  many  forms  melting  into  one  another,  and 
mingling  together  in  a  single  glow  of  color  or  atmosphere.  It  is  an 
intensely  human  movement,  sometimes  erratic,  and  occasionally 
chaotic.  It  is  an  extension  into  the  realm  of  the  craftsman  of  the 
influence  of  men  like  Rodin,  Manet,  Fritz  Von  Uhde,  and  Bocklin. 
The  art-artisan  uses  his  material  as  so  much  pigment.  He  treats 
color  as  materialized  light.  A  pearl,  an  amethyst,  a  topaz,  are  so 
many  spots  of  light.  He  mixes  together  alien  substances,  the  cheap 
and  the  common  with  the  rare  and  costly  material  to  him  is  regulated 
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not  by  Its  price,  but  by  its  capacity  for  aesthetic  effect,  and  by  its 
quality  for  self  expression." 

Art  in  France 

Paris  is  the  capital  of  modem  sculpture  and  painting,  and  every 
year  the  best  new  work  of  the  greatest  artists  is  shown  in  two  exhi- 
bitions, that  of  the  Society  of  French  Artists  and  that  of  the  National 
Society  of  Fine  Arts. 

The  salon  of  the  Society  of  French  Artists  is  now  popularly 
known  as  "the  old  salon."  The  exhibition  of  May,  1902,  was  of 
genuine  interest,  showing  much  diversity.  The  collection  was  par- 
ticularly rich  in  portraits.  There  was  work  from  the  brushes  of  Bon- 
nat,  Benjamin-Constant,  Henner,  Richard  Hall,  and  Chartran  —  all 
portrait  painters  who  employ  great  technical  excellence  to  express 
profound  psychological  observation.  Chartran's  portraits  of  Mrs. 
Roosevelt  (wife  of  the  President  of  the  United  States),  and  of  Miss 
Roosevelt,  were  among  the  year's  best  pictures.  The  two  canvases 
had  an  idealized  grace  of  manner,  a  noble  technique. 

There  was  the  usual  quota  of  large  historical  pieces,  among  others 
the  "  Glorification  of  Colbert,"  by  Jean  Paul  Laurens,  and  Tou- 
douye's  "  Mariage  d'  Anne  de  Bretagne  et  de  Charles  VII."  But 
these  elaborate  efforts,  and  the  eighty  or  ninety  others  of  the  kind 
that  do  not  require  mention,  gave  the  unhappy  effect  of  having  been 
made  to  order.  However,  the  "  Proclamation  of  the  Republic  of 
1848,"  by  Jean  Paul  Laurens,  was  a  great  imaginative  rendering  of 
the  spirit  of  the  crowd;  and  Detaille's  two  huge  decorative  pictures, 
intended  for  the  Paris  Hotel  de  Ville  — "  The  Enlisting  of  the  Vol- 
unteers in  1792  "  and  the  "  Reception  of  the  Troops  at  La  Villette 
after  the  campaign  of  Poland  in  1807"  —  were  archaeologically  rich 
and  full  of  dramatic  variety. 

The  "  Sleeping  Vestal "  of  Jules  Lefebvre  was  beautiful  in  line 
and  true  and  pure  in  sentiment.  Mention  should  be  made  of  Zwil- 
ler's  "  Homage  to  Victor  Hugo."  Bouguereau's  "  Oreades "  pic- 
tured a  band  of  nymphs,  sweeping  lightly  upward  from  a  woodland 
like  a  cloud,  while  from  below  fawns  gazed  after  them. 

Among  the  landscapes  were  the  Harpignies,  the  Bretons,  the 
Adrien  Demonts,  the  Diertele,  the  Didier-Pouget,  the   Monchablon, 
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the  Luigi  Loirs,  the  Pointelins,  the  Lamys,  the  Zubers — ^the  quality 
of  which  is  assured  by  the  artists'  names.  There  was  also  good  work 
by  artists  not  so  well  known ;  as  the  "  Effect  de  Lune  "  of  Mme. 
Duran-Marx  and  the  "  Depart  des  Dundee "  of  Charles  Duvent. 
Isenbart,  Laurent,  Desrousseaux,  Flahaut,  Mosler,  and  Dufour  were 
well  represented. 

The  honorary  medal  in  the  department  of  painting  was  awarded  to 
Joseph  Bail  by  221  votes  to  71  cast  for  Gabriel  Ferrier  and  11  for  M. 
Toudouze.  The  medal  picture  was  "  Les  Dentellieres,"  a  canvas 
showing  a  room  full  of  young  women  and  girls  sewing  by  a  bril- 
liantly-lighted window.  The  light-play  is  of  delicate  and  subtle 
quality.  M.  Bail,  who  is  forty  years  old,  is  the  son  of  a  well-known 
painter.  The  second-class  medals  were  awarded  to  Mm.  Cope,  Rous- 
seau, Richter,  and  Cobie,  and  Mme.  C.  H.  Dufau;  the  third-class 
medals  to  Mm.  Cabanes,  Parker,  Ivanovitch,  Cayron,  Dickson,  and 
Lefort-  In  sculpture,  Hippolyte  Lefebvre  received  the  medal  of 
honor  for  his  group,  "  Les  Jeunes  Aveugles." 

The  "  new  salon  '*  of  the  National  Society  of  Fine  Arts,  which  is 
also  known  as  "  the  Salon  of  the  Champs  de  Mars,"  represents  the 
movement  inaugurated  in  1890,  when  Meissonier,  Puvis  de  Chavan- 
nes,  Carolus-Duran,  Roll,  Dagnan-Bouveret,  Cazin,  Duez,  Besnard, 
Jean  Beraud,  Montenard,  Gervex,  Rodin,  and  Dalou  broke  away  from 
the  Society  of  French  Artists  in  an  endeavor  to  "  emancipate  "  them- 
selves from  the  academic  traditions.  The  exhibition  of  1902  was  in 
character  with  the  tone  of  melancholy  which  has  come  to  be  expected 
in  the  "  new  salon."  Here  was  Cottet's  procession  of  Breton  fishci 
folk,  tramping  slowly  over  a  gray  path  toward  a  gray  church,  a  sad 
but  beautiful  picture,  filled  with  pure  feeling  and  marvellous  in  the 
variety  of  its  delicate  grays.  Lucien  Simon's  "  Les  Queteuses"  — 
three  Sisters  of  Mercy  talking  to  a  woman  in  black  —  has  been  pro- 
nounced a  masterpiece  by  French  critics.  Whistler  was  represented 
by  "  Ivory  and  Gold,"  an  exquisite  portrait  of  a  woman  wearing  a 
large  lace  ruffle ;  and  by  "  Blue  and  Silver  Open  Sea  "  and  "  Phryne, 
Who  Built  Temples,"  both  in  shades  of  pearl  grays.  Carriere  con- 
tributed six  cameo-like  heads  of  a  woman  —  the  same  model.  Roll's 
"  Drama  of  the  Soil,"  a  peasant  girl  lying  in  the  street  with  a  wound 
in  the  head,  was  described  by  one  critic  as  "a  page  of  Zola  on  canvas." 
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The  sale  of  the  Humbert  collection  of  paintings,  at  Paris,  in  June, 
was  of  both  sensational  and  artistic  interest.  The  Humbert  scandal 
was  then  at  its  height,  and  the  principals  were  still  at  large.  The 
pictures  that  had  been  gathered  by  M.  and  Mme.  Humbert  included 
150  canvases  by  well-known  artists,  and  among  them  were  many 
masterpieces. 

Some  of  the  prices  obtained  were  as  follows :  J.  F.  Millet's  "  Les 
Falaises,"  12,200  francs;  Th.  Rousseau's  "  Le  Soir,"  15,100  francs; 
Roybet's  "  Les  Comediens  au  Chateau,  34,500  francs ;  Roybet's  "  La 
Lecture  du  Manuscrit,"  19,050  francs ;  Manet's  "  Orchestre,"  only 
2,000  francs ;  Paul  Baudry's  "  L' Amour  et  Psyche,"  25,000  francs ; 
Paul  Baudry's  "  La  Fortune  et  I'Amour,"  26,000  francs ;  Jules 
Breton's  "  Le  Retour  des  Moissoneuses,"  24,800  francs ;  Corot's  "  Le 
Pecheur,"  49,000  francs ;  Corot's  "  La  Ferte-sous-Jouarre,"  26,100 
francs ;  Daubigny's  "  Les  Laveuses,"  50,500  francs.  The  sale 
reached  a  total  of  1,187,000  francs. 

American  Sculptors 

One  of  the  most  heated  art  controversies  of  the  year  arose  in 
America  over  the  proposed  establishment  of  a  sculptors'  guild.  Mr. 
F.  Wellington  Ruckstuhl  and  a  few  other  sculptors  seriously  advo- 
cated the  organization  of  such  a  guild,  by  which  the  interests  of  all 
of  its  members  should  be  advanced.  "  Individuality  in  the  artist," 
said  Mr.  Ruckstuhl,  "is  not  egotism  developed  to  its  fullest  power, 
but  egotism  gone  to  seed.  The  guild  would  reduce  it  to  its  proper 
level."  The  opponents  of  the  guild  accused  these  sculptors  of  trying 
to  promote  "  A  United  States  Monument  Company,"  a  monopoly  in 
its  larger  sense.  They  claimed  that  a  number  of  sculptors  engaged 
in  doing  piece  work  on  a  monument  or  statue  would  rob  it  of  all 
artistic  value  and  banish  the  creative  impulse  from  the  minds  of  in- 
dividual sculptors. 

II 

Another  topic  of  interest  to  sculptors  was  the  award  to  George 
Grey  Barnard  of  the  most  important  single  commission  ever  given  out 
in  the  United  States,  namely  that  of  executing  eleven  colossal  groups 
for  the  new  Pennsylvania  State  Capitol,  for  which  he  received 
$300,000.    The  career  of  this  sculptor,  to  which  the  press  gave  much 
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Space  at  the  time,  was  cited  as  a  clear  triumph  of  the  art  instinct 
over  unpropitious  conditions.  Young  Barnard,  after  beginning  the 
study  of  sculpture  at  the  Chicago  Art  School,  endured  actual  hunger 
for  a  long  period.  He  is  said  to  have  lived  a  year  on  $ioo,  saved 
from  his  engraver's  pay.  The  first  turn  in  his  fortunes  came  when 
a  Chicago  woman  paid  him  $350  for  a  bust  of  her  child.  With  this 
Barnard  boldly  set  out  for  Paris.  Tales  of  the  fanatic  young  Amer- 
ican soon  drifted  about  the  Latin  Quarter  —  of  his  amazing  talent,  his 
omnivorous  thirst  for  art  knowledge,  his  unwillingness  to  waste  time 
or  money.  He  lodged  four  miles  from  his  school,  but  by  eight  in 
the  morning  he  was  at  work  on  some  piece  of  sculpture.  In  the  even- 
ing he  painted  at  one  of  the  studios.  Late  at  night  he  studied  archi- 
tecture, occasionally  securing  small  commissions  and  making  draw- 
ings. When  his  fortunes  were  at  their  lowest  ebb,  one  of  his  own 
countrymen  rescued  him  by  paying  him  $300  for  the  sculptured  figure 
of  a  sleeping  boy. 

The  work  that  made  Barnard's  phenomenal  Paris  success  was  the 
group  called  "  The  Two  Natures,"  exhibited  in  1894.  This  ended 
his  Paris  career  and  he  returned  to  his  home  country.  Many  im- 
portant works  have  issued  from  his  New  York  studio.  During  the 
year  at  Tampa,  Florida,  there  was  set  up  a  large  fountain,  whose 
marble  figures  were  adapted  from  one  of  his  two  colossal  groups  on 
the  fagade  of  the  electric  tower  at  the  exposition  in  Buffalo;  and  at 
Cairo,  Illinois,  another  fountain  from  his  hand,  typifying  the  imion  of 
the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  rivers  was  erected.  Portrait  busts  must 
also  be  placed  to  his  credit,  including  those  of  Abraham  S.  Hewitt, 
Collis  P.  Huntington,  the  sculptor's  father,  and  others.  According  to 
the  sculptor  himself  the  work  which  most  fully  represents  his  art  is 
the  single  figure,  "  The  Hewer." 

Verestchagin 

The  exhibitions  held  in  various  American  cities  by  the  celebrated 
Russian  artist,  Vasili  Verestchagin,  were  attended  by  large  and  enthu- 
iastic  crowds.  In  Chicago  five  galleries  of  the  Art  Institute  were 
needed  to  accommodate  the  vast  collection  and  equal  space  was  re- 
quired elsewhere.  Popular  interest  was  especially  attracted  by 
twenty  large  canvases  illustrating  the  burning  of  Moscow,  "  The  Re- 
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treat  of  Napoleon,"  and  other  incidents  of  the  Russian  campaign,  and 
by  eleven  large  pictures  of  the  war  in  the  Philippines. 

It  has  been  said  that  Verestchagin  is  to  art  what  Tolstoi  is  to  liter- 
ature. He  aims  at  truth,  though  his  passion  for  realism  meets  with 
violent  opposition.  His  pictures  have  more  than  once  been  destroyed 
by  the  mob,  condemned  by  the  military,  or  forbidden  by  the  church. 
While  realistic  battle  scenes  and  the  tragic  side  of  war  were  the 
themes  of  his  most  celebrated  pictures,  they  represented  but  one 
phase  of  Verestchagin's  art.  In  the  American  exhibition  there  were 
several  hundred  canvases,  depicting  landscapes,  character  studies,  and 
portraits.  This  versatile  artist  was,  moreover,  a  soldier,  traveler, 
mountain  climber,  writer  of  books,  philosopher,  and  poet 

The  Fall  of  the  Campanile 

All  who  love  the  architectural  monuments  of  Italy  will  have  sad 
memories  of  1902,  because  on  July  14  of  that  year,  after  dominating 
the  neighboring  land  and  water  for  centuries,  the  famous  Campanile, 
or  bell-tower,  of  St.  Mark's  Square,  Venice,  fell  in  ruins.  There  were 
preliminary  warnings  before  the  crash,  and  so  it  was  that  no  one  was 
injured.  That  the  beautiful  tower  will  be  reconstructed  does  not 
altogether  mitigate  the  sense  of  artistic  loss  in  the  catastrophe,  for  the 
tone  and  atmosphere  so  difficult  to  define  will  be  missing,  and  more- 
over, some  of  the  art  treasures  of  the  near-by  Sansovino  Loggia  are 
irrevocably  damaged. 

The  construction  of  the  Campanile  was  begun  in  the  year  888  a.d. 
In  1329  it  was  restored,  and  about  100  years  later  the  stone  top  was 
put  on.  The  surmounting  angel  of  gilded  bronze  was  placed  in  posi- 
tion in  151 7.    The  height  of  the  tower  was  325  feet. 

In  this  Campanile  Galileo  observed  the  heavens.  Its  aspiring 
frame  seemed  established  for  all  time;  but  —  stones  and  mortar 
crumble,  foundations  decay. 

"  So  fleet  the  works  of  man  back  to  their  earth  again. 
Ancient  and  holy  things  fade  like  a  dream." 
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THE  YEAR  OF  SPORT 
ROWING 

The  results  of  the  principal  rowing  events  of  1902  were  as  follows: 

At  New  London,  Conn.,  June  26,  the  Yale  University  Eight  defeated  the 
Harvard  University  Eight,  over  a  four-mile  course.  Time:  Yale,  20:20; 
Harvard,  20:30. 

At  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.,  June  21,  the  intercollegiate  race  of  university- 
eights  over  a  four-mile  course  resulted  as  follows:  Cornell  University, 
first;  time,  19:05  3-5.  University  of  Pennsylvania,  second;  time,  19:26. 
Syracuse  University,  third;  time,  19:31.  Georgetown  University,  fourth; 
time,  19:32. 

On  the  Thames  River,  England,  over  the  course  from  Putney  to  Mort- 
lake,  Cambridge  easily  defeated  Oxford.    Cambridge's  time  was  19:09. 

FOOTBALL 

The  important  American  college  football  games  of  1902  resulted  as 
follows: 

Yale  defeated  Trinity,  Tufts,  Amherst,  Wesleyan,  Brown,  Pennsylvania 
State,  Syracuse,  Bucknell,  Bowdoin,  Princeton  (12 — ^5),  Harvard  (23—0), 
and  tied  West  Point. 

Harvard  defeated  Williams,  Bates,  Amherst,  Maine,  West  Point  (14 — 6), 
Brown,  Carlisle  Indians,  University  of  Pennsylvania  (11— o),  Dartmouth, 
and  lost  to  Yale. 

Princeton  defeated  Swarthmore,  Lehigh,  Annapolis,  Washington  and  Jef- 
ferson, Dickinson,  Columbia  (22—0),  Cornell  (10 — o),  and  lost  to  Yale. 

West  Point  defeated  Tufts,  Dickinson,  Williams,  Union,  Syracuse, 
Annapolis  (22 — 8),  tied  Yale,  and  lost  to  Harvard. 

University  of  Pennsylvania  defeated  Lehigh,  Pennsylvania  State, 
Swarthmore,  Gettysburg,  Bucknell,  Columbia,  Cornell,  Haverford,  and  lost 
to  Brown,  Annapolis,  Harvard,  and  Carlisle  Indians. 
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Columbia  defeated  Horace  Mann,  Rutgers,  Fordham,  University  of 
Buffalo,  Hamilton,  Annapolis,  tied  Syracuse,  and  lost  to  Princeton,  Universi- 
ty of  Pennsylvania,  and  Amherst. 

Amherst  defeated  Union,  Dartmouth,  Bowdoin,  Massachusetts  State, 
Columbia,  and  lost  to  Yale,  and  Syracuse. 

In  the  West  Michigan  made  a  clean  record.  In  the  two  important 
games  Michigan  defeated  Minnesota  23  to  6  and  Wisconsin  6—0. 

BASEBALL 

The  principal  Eastern  college  baseball  teams  were  Yale,  Princeton, 
Harvard,  and  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  Of  the  principal  matches 
Princeton  won  10  and  lost  3;  Harvard  won  9  and  lost  2;  Yale  won  11  and 
lost  4;  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  won  6  and  lost  4. 

The  University  of  Illinois  sent  East  a  team  which  beat  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania,  West  Point,  Yale,  and  Princeton,  and  lost  to  Har- 
vard (2 — i). 

In  professional  baseball,  the  championship  of  the  National  League  was 
won  by  Pittsburg.  Philadelphia  won  the  championship  of  the  American 
League. 

TURF  EVENTS 

The  principal  stake  winners  in  horse  races  during  the  year  were  as 
follows : 

March  21.  Grand  National  (English)  Steeplechase  (454  miles):  A. 
Gorham's  Shannon  Lass. 

April  8.  Tennessee  Derby  (1%  miles:  J.  W.  Schorr's  Abe  Frank; 
time,  1:5754. 

May  3.     Kentucky  Derby  (i^  miles):    T.  C.  McDowell's  Alan-a-Dale. 

May  5.  Metropolitan  Handicap  (i  mile):  A.  Featherstone's  Arsenal; 
(180  lbs.);  time,  1.42. 

May  24.  Brooklyn  Handicap  (i  mile):  A.  Featherstone's  Reina;  time, 
3:07. 

June  6.  The  (English)  Oaks  Stakes  (ij^  miles):  R.  S.  Sievier's 
Sceptre. 

June  14.  Suburban  Handicap  (1%  miles):  F.  C.  McLewee's  Gold  Heels; 
(124  lbs.);  time,  2:055^. 

June  21.  American  Derby  (154  miles):  J.  A.  Drake's  Wyeth;  (122  lbs.); 
time,  2:40^. 

The  English  Derby  was  won  by  John  Gubbin's  Ard  Patrick. 
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GOLF 

The  eighth  annual  tournament  for  the  amateur  golf  championship  of 
America  was  held  at  the  Glen  view  Golf  Club,  near  Chicago,  111.,  July  15-19. 
The  championship  was  won  by  L.  N.  James,  with  E.  M.  Byers  as  runner-up. 

The  women's  national  tournament,  held  at  the  Brookline  (Mass.)  Country 
Club,  beginning  September  30,  was  won  by  Miss  Genevieve  Hecker. 

The  open  (professional)  tournament,  held  at  the  Garden  City  Links,  on 
Long  Island,  October  lo-ii,  was  won  by  Lawrence  Auchterlonie. 

The  Amateur  championship  of  England  was  won  by  G.  Hutchings.  The 
open  (professional)  English  championship  was  won  by  Alexander  Herd. 

LAWN  TENNIS 

The  lawn  tennis  championship  of  the  United  States,  at  Newport,  R.  I., 
August  19-27,  was  won  by  William  A.  Lamed,  who  defended  his  title  suc- 
cessfully against  R.  F.  Doherty,  winner  of  the  all-comers.  The  champion- 
ship in  doubles  was  won  by  the  Doherty  brothers  (English). 

The  National  tournament  for  women  was  held  at  Philadelphia,  Penn., 
in  June.  Miss  Marion  Jones  won  the  championship  in  singles;  Miss  Juliette 
P.  Atkinson  and  Miss  Marion  Jones  won  the  championship  in  doubles. 

CHESS 

Two  international  Masters'  tournaments  were  held  in  1902  —  one  at  Monte 
Carlo  in  March,  the  other  at  Hanover  in  July  and  August. 

The  highest  scores  at  Monte  Carlo  were  14^  won  to  454  lost,  this  record 
being  held  by  two  players  —  Maroczy  and  Pillsbury.  Janowski  came  next 
with  14  won  to  5  lost. 

At  Hanover  Maroczy  did  not  play.  Janowski  won  (i3}4  to  354  lost). 
Pillsbury  was  second   (12 — 5) 
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THE  NOBEL  PRIZES 

Alfred  Bernard  Nobel,  the  Swedish  inventor,  who  died  in  1896,  left  a 
fund  of  $9,200,000,  the  interest  on  which  was  to  be  divided  annually  between 
the  five  persons  most  deserving  of  reward  in  five  branches  of  human  ac- 
tivity.   The  total  fund  was  reduced  by  taxation  to  about  $8,400,000. 

The  award  of  prizes  was  to  be  as  follows:  (i)  for  the  most  important 
discovery  or  invention  in  the  domain  of  physics;  (2)  for  the  most  impor- 
tant discovery  or  improvement  in  chemistry;  (3)  for  the  most  important 
discovery  in  physiology  or  medicine;  (4)  for  the  most  remarkable  ideal- 
istic literary  work;  (5)  for  the  most  or  best  work  done  in  the  interests 
of  universal  peace.  The  first  four  prizes  were  to  be  awarded  by  the  Acad- 
emies of  Sweden;  the  fifth,  by  the  Norwegian  Storthing. 

The  awards  announced  in  1902  were  as  follows: 

Physics  —  The  prize  was  divided  between  Doctor  H.  A.  Lorentz  and 
Doctor  P.  Zeeman,  both  of  Holland.  Zeeman  discovered,  a  few  years  ago, 
that  if  a  beam  of  light  is  passed  through  a  magnetic  field  before  being 
analyzed  by  the  spectroscope,  the  lines  in  the  spectrum  are  doubled. 
Lorentz  has  done  noteworthy  work  in  regard  to  the  theory  of  radiation  and 
the  relations  of  ether  to  matter. 

Chemistry  —  Doctor  Emil  Fischer,  of  Berlin.  He  has  made  important 
discoveries  in  regard  to  aniline  dyes,  and  also  in  regard  to  uric  acid. 

Physiology  and  Medicine  —  Major  Ronald  Ross,  Principal  of  the  Liver- 
pool School  of  Tropical  Medicine.  His  especial  work  has  been  the  tracing 
of  the  etiology  of  malaria. 

Literature  —  Professor  Theodor  Mommsen,  of  Berlin,  author  of  works 
on  Roman  history. 

Work  for  Peace  —  Professor  Frederick  de  Martens,  of  Russia.  He 
was  active  in  the  Hague  Peace  Conference,  and  has  been  prominent  in 
many  arbitration  tribunals. 
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PROMINENT  PERSONS  WHO  DIED  IN  1902 

Abel,  Sir  Frederick  Augustus,  in  London,  England,  Sept.  26.  Born  in 
1827.  English  chemist;  long  connected  with  the  War  office.  He  made 
valuable  investigations  of  the  chemistry  of  explosives,  and,  with  Dewar, 
patented   cordite. 

Acton,  John  Emerich  Edward  Dalberg-Acton,  Baron,  at  Tergensee, 
Bavaria,  June  19.  Born,  Naples,  Italy,  Jan.  i,  1834.  Distinguished  histori- 
cal scholar. 

Albert,  King  of  Saxony,  in  Sibyllenort,  June  19.  Born,  Dresden,  April 
23,  1828.  He  was  prominent  as  a  military  commander  in  the  Austro- 
Prussian  and  Franco-Prussian  wars.  He  succeeded  to  the  throne  at  the 
death  of  his  father  in  1873. 

Ali,  Bey  of  Tunis,  on  June  11.  Born,  Oct.  5,  1817.  He  succeeded  his 
brother  as  Bey  in  1882. 

Ashmead-Bartlett,  Sir  Ellis,  in  London,  Jan.  19.  Born,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y., 
in   1849.     English  politician. 

Bailey,  Philip  James,  in  Nottingham,  England,  Sept.  6.  Born,  Not- 
tingham, April  22,  1816.     English  poet;  Author  of  "  Festus." 

Barnwell,  Robert  Woodward,  at  Selma,  Ala.,  July  24.  Bom,  Beaufort, 
S.  C,  Dec.  27,  1849.     Protestant  Episcopal  Bishop  of  Alabama. 

Barrows,  John  Henry,  in  Oberlin,  Ohio,  June  3.  Born,  Medina,  Mich., 
July   II,    1847.     Clergyman,  lecturer,  educator. 

Bierstadt,  Albert,  in  New  York,  N.  Y.,  Feb.  18.  Born  near  Diisseldorf, 
Germany,  Jan.  7,  1830.     Artist. 

Bloch,  Jean  de,  in  Warsaw,  Russian  Poland,  Jan.  7.  Born,  Warsaw,  in 
1832.  Industrialist  who  became  famous  for  his  work  in  the  interest  of 
universal  peace. 

Botha,  Christian,  in  Kokstad,  Griqualand  West,  Oct.  8.  Bom  in  the 
Transvaal.     Boer  soldier. 

Brooks,  Elbridge  Streeter,  in  Somerville,  Mass.,  Jan.  7.  Born,  Lowell, 
Mass.,  April  14,  1846.     Editor,  and  author  of  juvenile  books. 

Buck,  Alfred  Eliab,  in  Tokio,  Japan,  Dec.  4.  Born,  Foxcroft,  Me.,  Feb. 
7,  1832.     Diplomatist;  Appointed  U.  S.  Minister  to  Japan  in  1897. 

Butler,  Samuel,  in  London,  June  19.  Born,  Langar,  England,  Dec.  4, 
1835.     Author,  painter,  and  musical  composer;  an  able  satirist. 

Butler,  William  Allen,  in  Yonkers,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  9.  Born,  Albany,  N.  Y., 
Feb.  20,  1825.    Author;  best  remembered  for  his  "  Nothing  to  Wear." 
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Catherwood,  Mary  Hartwell,  in  Chicago,   111.,  Dec.  26.    Born,   Luray,  I 


Ohio,  Dec.  16,   1847.    Novelist. 

Chamberlain,  Sir  Neville  Bowles,  near  Southampton,  England,  Feb.  17. 
Born  in  1820.     English  Field  Marshal. 

Clarke,  Sir  Andrew,  in  London,  March  29.  Born  Southsea,  England, 
July  27,   1824.     British  military  engineer  and  colonial   statesman. 

Constant,  Benjamin,  in  Paris,  May  26.  Born,  Paris,  1847.  French 
painter;  remembered  especially  for  portraits  and  oriental  pictures. 

Cooper,  Thomas  Sidney,  in  Canterbury,  England,  Feb.  7.  Born,  Can- 
terbury, Sept.  ^,  1803.     English  painter. 

Comu,  Alfred,  on  April  11.  Born,  Chateauneuf,  Loiret,  March  6,  1841. 
French  physicist;  conducted  laborious  experiments  to  determine  the  speed 
of  light-waves,  and  did  much  important  work  in  optics. 

Corrigan,  Michael  Augustine,  in  New  York,  N.  Y.,  May  5.  Born, 
Newark,  N.  J.,  Aug.  13,  1839.  Roman  Catholic  Archbishop  of  the  Diocese 
of  New  York. 

Cox,  Sir  George  William,  in  Walmer,  England,  Feb.  9.  Born,  Benares, 
India,  Jan.  10,  1827.    English  historian. 

Croke,  Thomas  William,  in  Thurles,  Ireland,  July  22.  Born,  Mallow, 
County  Cork,  May  19,  1824.  Roman  Catholic  Archbishop  of  Cashel  and 
Emly. 

Cummings,  Amos  J.,  in  Baltimore,  Md.,  May  2.  Born,  Conkling,  N.  Y., 
May  15,  1841.    Journalist  and  member  of  Congress. 

De  Vere,  Aubrey  Thomas,  in  Limerick,  Ireland,  Jan.  21.  Born,  Limerick, 
Jan.  10,  1814.     Poet;  also  author  of  many  prose  works. 

Dufferin  and  Ava,  Frederick  Temple  Hamilton-Temple  Blackwood, 
Marquis  of,  in  Clanboye,  County  Down,  Ireland,  Feb.  12.  Born  in  Ireland, 
June  21,  1826.    Diplomatist  and  author. 

Durand,  Mme.  Alice  Mary  Celeste  (Fleury),  "  Henri  Greville,"  in  Paris, 
May  26.     Born,  Paris,  Oct.  12,  1842.     French  novelist. 

Eggleston,  Edward,  at  Joshua's  Rock,  Lake  George,  Sept.  3.  Born, 
Vevay,  Ind.,  Dec.  10,  1837.     Novelist  and  historian. 

English,  Thomas  Dunn,  in  Newark,  N.  J.,  April  i.  Born,  Philadelphia, 
Pa.,  June  29,  1819.     Poet  and  novelist;  author  of  "Ben  Bolt." 

Eyre,  Charles,  in  Glasgow,  Scotland,  March  28.  Born,  Arkan,  Bryan 
Hill,  York,  in  1817.    Roman  CathoKc  Archbishop  of  Glasgow. 

Filhol,  Pierre  Antoine  Henri,  on  April  28.  Born,  Toulouse,  France,  in 
1843.     French  naturalist. 

Ford,  Paul  Leicester,  in  New  York,  N.  Y.,  May  8.  Born,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y.,  in  1865.    Novelist  and  historian. 
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Foster,  Rebecca  S.,  Mrs.,  in  New  York,  N.  Y.,  Feb.  21.  Bom  about  1842. 
Philanthropist;  popularly  known  as  "The  Tombs  Angel." 

Francisco  d'Assissi,  ex-King  of  Spain,  on  April  17.  Born  on  May  13, 
1822.  He  was  the  son  of  the  Infante  Francisco  de  Paula,  Duke  of  Cadiz, 
a  brother  of  King  Ferdinand  VII.  He  married  his  cousin,  Queen  Isabella 
II.  in  1846,  but  he  was  unfitted  for  the  work  of  a  King-consort,  and  spent 
most  of  his  time  in  a  cloister.  A  formal  separation  was  arranged  when 
Queen  Isabella  abdicated  the  throne  in  1870. 

Fremont,  Jessie  Benton,  Mrs.,  in  Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  Dec.  27.  Bom  in 
Virginia,  in  1824.  She  was  the  wife  of  General  John  C.  Fremont,  and  after 
his  death,  in  1890,  did  much  newspaper  and  magazine  work. 

Gallaudet,  Thomas,  in  New  York,  N.  Y.,  Aug.  17.  Born,  Hartford,  Conn., 
June  3,  1822.     Clergyman  and  philanthropist. 

Gardiner,  Samuel  Rawson,  in  Sevenoaks,  Kent,  England,  Feb.  24.  Born, 
Ropley,  Hampshire,  March  4,  1829.  English  historian;  author  of  a  monu- 
mental history  of  England  from  the  accession  of  James  I.  to  the  death  of 
Cromwell. 

Godkin,  Edwin  Lawrence,  in  Brixham,  England,  May  20.  Born,  Moyne, 
Ireland,  Oct.  2,  183 1.  Journalist  in  the  United  States;  established  The 
Nation. 

Grant,  Julia  Dent,  in  Washington,  D.  C,  Dec.  14.  Born  near  St.  Louis, 
Mo.,  Feb.  16,  1826.    Widow  of  General  and  ex-President  U.  S.  Grant. 

Hall,  Christopher  Newman,  in  London,  England,  Feb.  18.  Born,  Maid- 
stone, Kent,  May  22,  1816.     English  clergyman. 

Hamud  bin  Muhamod  bin  Said,  Sultan  of  Zanzibar,  on  July  18.  Bom  in 
1853.     He  succeeded  to  the  throne  in  1896. 

Hampton,  Wade,  in  Columbia,  S.  C,  April  11.  Born,  Charleston,  S.  C. 
March  28,  1818.  A  prominent  general  of  the  Confederate  army  during  the 
American  Civil  War. 

Harte,  (Francis)  Bret,  in  Camberley,  England,  May  6.  Born,  Albany, 
N.  Y.,  Aug.  25,  1839.  Author  of  "  The  Luck  of  Roaring  Camp,"  "  The  Out- 
casts of  Poker  Flat,"  etc. 

Hauser,  M.,  in  Zurich,  Switzerland,  Oct.  22.  Born  in  1837.  Swiss  states- 
man. 

Hector,  Annie,  (French),  "  Mrs.  Alexander,"  in  London,  England,  July  10. 
Born,  Dublin,  Ireland,  in  1825.    Novelist. 

Heinrich  XXII.,  Prince  of  Reuss-Greiz,  in  Greiz,  April  19.  Born,  Greiz, 
March  28,  1846.  He  was  strongly  opposed  to  Prussian  supremacy  in  Ger- 
many. 

Henty,  George  Alfred,  in  Weymouth,  England,  Nov.  16.  Born,  Trump- 
ington,  England,  Dec.  8,  1832.    Author  of  stories  for  boys. 
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Hepwortfa,  George  Hughes,  in  New  York,  N.  Y.,  June  7.  Born,  Boston, 
Mass.,  Feb.  4,  1833.     Clergyman,  journalist,  author. 

Hughes,  Hugh  Price,  in  London,  England,  Nov.  17.  Born,  Caermarthen, 
Wales,  in  1847.     Wesleyan  clergyman  and  author. 

Hyatt,  Alpheus,  in  Cambridge,  Mass.,  Jan.  15.  Born,  Washington,  D.  C, 
April  5,  1838.     Naturalist. 

Jouett,  James  Edward,  in  Sandy  Springs,  Md.,  Oct.  i.  Born,  Lexing- 
ton, Ky.,  Feb.  27,  1828.  Rear-Admiral  United  States  Navy.  He  performed 
distinguished  service  during  the  Civil  War. 

Kimball,  James  Patterson,  in  Onteora,  N.  Y.,  April  19.  Born,  Berk- 
shire, N.  Y.,  Aug.  21,  1840.     Military  medical  officer. 

Kimberley,  John  Wodehouse,  Earl  of,  in  London,  April  8.  Born,  Jan. 
7,  1826.  British  statesman.  During  his  long  career  he  was  entrusted  with 
delicate  diplomatic  commissions,  and  while  the  Liberals  were  in  power  he 
was  twice  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  twice  Secretary  of  State 
for  India,  and  once  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs. 

Kowalevsky,  Alexander,  on  Nov.  22.  Born  near  Witebsk,  in  northwest 
Russia,  Nov.  10,  1840.     Biologist. 

Krupp,  Friedrich  Alfred,  in  Essen,  Germany,  Nov.  22.  Born,  Essen, 
1854.     Head  of  the  great  iron-works  at  Essen. 

Ledochowski,  Miescelaus,  Cardinal,  in  Rome,  July  22.  Born,  Klimonton, 
Russian  Poland,  1822.     Roman  Catholic  prelate  and  diplomat. 

Liu-Kun-Yi,  in  Nanking,  China,  Oct.  6.  Born  in  Hunan  Province,  about 
1820.  Chinese  statesman.  As  Viceroy  of  Nanking,  he  used  his  power,  in 
1900,  to  check  the  anti-foreign  movement. 

Mackay,  John  William,  in  London,  England,  July  20.  Born,  Dublin,  Ire- 
land, Nov.  28,  1831.     American  miner  and  capitalist. 

McMillan,  James,  in  Manchester,  Mass.,  Aug.  10.  Born,  Hamilton,  On- 
tario, May  12,  1836.     Capitalist  and  United  States  Senator. 

Marie  Henriette,  Queen  of  the  Belgians,  in  Spa,  Sept.  17.  Born,  Schon- 
brunn,  Aug.  23,  1836.  She  was  daughter  of  the  Archduke  Joseph,  Palatine 
of  Hungary,  third  son  of  the  Emperor  Leopold  II. 

Meyer,  Lucas,  in  Brussels,  Belgium,  Aug.  8.  Born  in  the  Orange  Free 
State  in  1848.     Boer  soldier  and  administrator. 

Montepin,  Count  Aymon  Xaxier  de,  in  Passy,  France,  May  i.  Born, 
Apremont,  Haut  Saone,  March  18,  1824.     Novelist  and  playwright. 

Morgan,  Thomas  Jefferson,  in  Ossining,  N.  Y.,  July  13.  Born,  Franklin, 
Ind.,  Aug.  17,  1839.     Soldier,  clergyman,  and  educator. 

Morton,  Henry,  in  New  York,  N.  Y.,  May  9.  Born,  New  York,  N.  Y., 
Dec.  II,  1836.  Physicist;  President  of  Stevens  Institute  of  Technology 
from  1870  until  his  death. 
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Morton,  Julius  Sterling,  in  Lake  Forest,  111.,  April  27.  Born.  Adams, 
N.  Y.,  April  22,  1832.  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  1893-97;  originator  of  Arbor 
Day. 

Miinster  zu  Demeburg,  George  Herbert,  Prince,  in  Hanover,  March  27. 
Born,  London,  Dec.  23,  1820.     German  diplomatist. 

Nast,  Thomas,  in  Guayaquil,  Ecuador,  Dec.  7.  Born,  Landau,  Bavaria, 
Sept.  27,  1840.     Caricaturist. 

Norris,  Frank,  in  San  Francisco,  Cali.,  Oct.  25.  Born,  Chicago,  111.,  1870. 
Novelist. 

Parker,  Joseph,  in  London,  England,  Nov.  28.  Born,  Hexham,  Northum- 
berland, April  9,  1830.     English  Congregational  preacher  and  writer. 

Pauncefote,  Julian,  Lord,  in  Washington,  May  24.  Born  in  1828.  British 
diplomatist;  from  1889  until  his  death  British  Ambassador  to  the  United 
States. 

Powell,  John  Wesley,  in  Haven,  Me.,  Sept.  23.  Born,  Mount  Morris, 
N.  Y.,  March  24,  1834.     Geologist  and  anthropologist. 

Pyevtsoff,  Mikhail  Vasilievich,  on  March  10.  Born  in  1843.  Explorer  and 
geographer. 

Rawlinson,  George,  Canon,  in  London,  England,  Oct.  6.  Born,  Chadling- 
ton,  Oxfordshire,  Nov.  23,  1815.     Clergyman,  scholar,  historian. 

Reed,  Thomas  Brackett,  in  Washington,  D.  C,  Dec.  7.  Born,  Portland, 
Me.,  Oct.  18,  1839.  Statesman,  wit,  after-dinner  speaker.  Three  times  (1889, 
189s,  1897)  he  was  elected  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Rhodes,  Cecil  John,  in  Cape  Town,  South  Africa,  March  26.  Born, 
Bishop's  Stortford,  Hertfordshire,  July  5,  1853.  Capitalist  and  South  African 
statesman. 

Rood,  Ogden  Nicholas,  in  New  York,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  12.  Born,  Danbury, 
Conn.,  Feb.  3,  1831.     Physicist  and  painter. 

Russell,  Sol  Smith,  in  Washington,  D.  C,  April  28.  Born,  Brunswick, 
Me.,  June  15,  1848.    Actor. 

Sampson,  William  Thomas,  in  Washington,  D.  C,  May  6.  Born  Pal- 
myra, N.  Y.,  Feb.  9,  1840.  Naval  officer.  He  had  charge  of  the  fleet  that 
blockaded  Santiago  and  destroyed  Cervera's  ships  in  1898. 

Schall,  Aur61ien,  in  Paris,  France,  April  16.  Born,  Bordeaux,  July  13, 
1833.    Journalist  and  author. 

Scudder,  Horace  Elisha,  in  Cambridge,  Mass.,  Jan.  11.  Born,  Boston, 
Mass.,  Oct.  16,  1838.  Editor  and  author.  He  was  editor  of  the  Atlantic 
Monthly,  1890-98. 

Selfridge,  Thomas  Oliver,  in  Waverly,  Mass.,  Oct.  15.  Born,  Boston, 
Mass.,  April  24,  1804.    United  States  Naval  officer.    While  a  commodore  he 
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was  retired  in  1886,  and  was  promoted  to  rear-admiral  on  the  retired  list 
in  1870. 

Senussi,  Sidi  el  Mahdi,  in  Kanem,  in  July.  Born  in  Bengazi  in  1837. 
Arab  religious  leader. 

Sigel,  Franz,  in  New  York,  N.  Y.,  Aug.  21.  Born,  Sinsheim,  Baden,  Nov. 
18,  1824.     Major-General  of  Union  volunteers  in  the  American  Civil  War. 

Smith,  George  Vance,  in  March.  Born,  Portarlington,  Ireland,  in  1816. 
Biblical  scholar  and  Unitarian  clergyman  and  educator. 

Stanley,  David  Sloane,  in  Washington,  D.  C,  March  13.  Born,  Cedar 
Valley,  Wayne  Co.,  Ohio,  June  i,  1828.  United  States  Military  officer; 
retired,  as  brigadier-general,  in  1892. 

Stanton,  Elizabeth  Cady,  in  New  York,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  26.  Born,  Johnstown, 
N.  Y.,  Nov.  12,  1815.  Reformer.  She  was  a  leader  in  the  campaign  for  the 
emancipation  of  women. 

Stockton,  Francis  Richard,  in  Washington,  D.  C,  April  20.  Born,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa.,  April  5,  1834.     Author. 

Talmage,  Thomas  De  Witt,  at  Washington,  D.  C,  April  12.  Born  at 
Bound  Brook,  N.  J.,  1832.     Clergyman  and  pulpit  orator. 

Temple,  Frederick,  in  London,  Dec.  23.  Born,  Santa  Maura,  Ionian 
Islands,  Nov.  30,  1821.  English  divine;  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  from 
1896.  He  was  made  Bishop  of  Exeter  in  1869,  and  in  1885  became  Bishop 
of  London. 

Tissot,  James,  at  Buillon,  in  the  Doubs,  Aug.  10.  Born,  Mantes,  France, 
Oct.  IS,  1836.     French  painter. 

Tisza,  Koloman,  in  Budapest,  Hungary,  March  23.  Born,  in  Grosswar- 
dein,  Dec.  16,  1830.     Hungarian  statesman. 

Urso,  Camilla,  in  New  York,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  20.  Born,  Nantes,  France,  June 
13,  1842.    Violinist. 

Virchow,  Rudolf,  in  Berlin,  Germany,  Sept.  5.  Born,  Schifelbein,  near 
Stettin,  Pomerania,  Oct.  13,  1821.  Distinguished  German  scientist;  also  for 
many  years  prominent  in  politics.  His  '*  Cellular  Pathology,"  published  in 
1856,  placed  him  in  the  first  rank  of  scientists. 

Zola,  £mile,  in  Paris,  France,  Sept.  29.  Born,  Paris,  April  2,  1840. 
French  novelist. 
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162. 
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180. 
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Plays,  new :   I,  381 ;  II,  416. 

Plaza,  Pres.  of  Ecuador,  I,  230. 

Plunkett,  Horace,  I,  356. 
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11,  415. 
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317. 
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lian, I,  69;  Bagdad,  I,  68;  II,  77; 
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Rockefeller,  J.  D.,  I,  276. 

Roman  Forum,  discoveries  in,  II,  305. 

Rontgen  Rays,  I,  254;  II,  315. 
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II,  II. 

Root,  Elihu,  becomes  Sec.  of  War,  I, 
207. 

Rosebery,  Lord,  I,  219;  II,  260. 
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Sagasta,  ministry  of,  I,  164,  180;  II, 

275. 
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Schley  controversy,  the,  I,  184 ;  II,  227. 
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Siberia,  I,  72. 

Silver  slump,  II,  219. 
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Slaby,  Prof.,  inventions  of,  I,  271. 
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